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GENERAL  EEFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OP  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 

Wk  may  now  consider  ourselres  as  having  passed  througli  one 
portion  of  tlie  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  turn  round,  and  at  this  point 
survey  once  more  the  main  events  to  which  we  have  adverted,  con- 
sider the  various  statements  we  have  made,  and  see  whether  there 
are  any  general  conclusions  at  which  we  can  finally  arrive. 

I  shomd  accomplish  a  great  object  if  by  any  recapitulation  of 
this  kind  I  could  furnish  you  with  materials  for  future  reflection ; 
above  all,  if  I  could  present  to  you  certain  land-marks,  as  it  were, 
to  direct  your  future  progress  throug\i  this  great  subject. 

The  opinions  of  men  on  the  whole,  and  on  every  part  of  it,  are 
various.  Are  there  any  which  we  may  venture  to  adopt  as  suffi- 
ciently reasonable?  1  have  exhibited  before  you  the  views  and 
testimonies  of  every  description  of  writer  and  reasoner  that  I  could 
find.  They  are  often  opposed  to  each  other.  This  could  not  but  be 
the  case.  The  understandings  of  men  are  different ;  and  so,  too,  their 
feelings,  their  associations,  and  their  situations.  We  see  enough 
of  this  on  every  occasion  within  our  own  experience  in  concerns 
the  most  trivial,  as  in  affairs  the  most  important — even  to  this 
hour  the  mighty  passions  and  animosities  that  were  excited  by  the 
breaking  out  and  long  continuance  of  the  French  revolution  still 
agitate  mankind.  Yet  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  convulsion 
we  are  now  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  possible  that  of 
this  part  of  the  commencement  at  least,  we  may  be  able  to  judge.  ■ 

And  it  must  be  observed  that  if  any  lessons  can  be  drawn  from 
the  earlier  periods  of  these  troubles  it  is  these,  that  are  of  all 
others  the  most  important — to  prevent  revolutions  still  more  than 
to  learn  how  to  conduct  them — to  acquire  timely  habits  of  caution 
and  forethought,  of  modesty  and  cahnness — ^to  obtain  instruction 
from  historjr,  which  we  do  not  purchase  by  our  own  suffering — to 
have  our  existing  passions  and  prejudices,  our  selfishness  ana  our 
unreasonableness,  awed  into  silence  and  subdued  and  transformed 
into  practical  wisdom  by  meditation  on  the  past. 
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Now  the  first  obaervation  that  I  have  to  oflTer,  or  to  remind  you 
of,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  French  Involution,  is 
this — that  the  lesson  for  a  long  part  of  this  period,  from  the  acces- 
sion, is  to  be  drawn  from  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  latter  part  only  of  this  period  that^it  begins  to 
turn,  and  that  it  is  then  to  be  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the 
patriots. 

What  did  we  open  with  P  The  veiy  amiable  nature  and  bene- 
volent exertions  of  the  young  King. — He  was  grave,  decorous,  sen- 
sible, modest,  pious,  virtuous,  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  Such  he  originally  was — such  he  never 
ceased  to  be ;  no  wrongs,  no  sufferings,  no  misfortunes  ever  made 
him  otherwise.  He  cdled  to  his  assistance  the  experience  of  the 
Count  de  Maurepas,  and  the  philosopher  the  celebrated  Turgot. 
The  finances  were  the  great  pomt  to  be  considered.  1  here  could 
be  no  repose  for  the  monarch,  and  no  reform  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  administration,  till  some  happy  alteration  could  be  effected  in 
this  department.  And  what  was  the  great  object  that  was  to  be 
accomplished  P — it  was  this,  that  the  privileged  orders  should  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  general  expenditure.  Now  could  ther 
ever  be  persuaded  to  do  so  P  They  never  could,  never  at  least  till 
it  was  too  late.  And  this  is  the  great  lesson  to  be  deduced  from 
the  early  parts  of  the  French  Revolution.  A  lesson,  most  obvious, 
most  simple,  most  impressive,  from  the  fatal  consequences  with 
which  it  was  attended,  but  still  a  lesson,  which  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  have  a  proper  influence  upon  men  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  this,  from  trie  prevalence  of  a  particular  notion 
which  they  convert  into  a  maxim,  that  if  they  once  begin  to  con- 
cede, they  can  never  afterwards  stop  ;  in  other  words,  that  there 
is  no  advantage  in  improving  their  case.  Now  this  is  not  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  French  Revolution.  The  king  and 
his  ministers  had  no  difficulty  but  this— the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
from  the  privileged  orders  this  concession.  While  they  were 
endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  years  the  most  precious,  years  within 
which  the  revolution  might  have  been  prevented,  passed  away ; 
and  when  the  States  General  were  once  called,  the  concession  was 
too  late. 

The  general  reasonings  on  this  subject,  of  timely  concession, 
of  early  reform,  are  very  conclusive  ;  they  are  stated  by  no  one 
so  well  as  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  some  of  his  speeches  prior  to  the 
French  Revolution  and  not  connected  with  it.  But  meditate  this 
early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  for  yourselves — see  what  is 
here  the  fact ;  see  what  experience  says.  It  may  indeed  be 
affirmed  by  some,  that  nothing  could  stop  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Now  there  is  no  subject  <5  human  discussion  on  which  some- 
thing may  not  be  affirmed,  and  a  reasoner  of  a  paradoxical  or  per- 
verse nature,  aftei»  having  made  his  affirmation,  may  move  away 
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oonteated  tO'haiFe  said  what  is  agreeable  to  bis  fancy  or  hia  feelings, 
and  leaving  kis  portion  to  its  me  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  may  at 
leaat  be  replied  that  the  best  chance  of  averting  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  waa  the  timely  concession  we  speak  of;  uiat  ihe  minds  of  men 
got  gradnally  inflamed  from  year  to  year  ;  that  the  necessity  of 
some  change  grew  mc^e  and  more  urgent ;  that  the  embarrassment 
of  the  finances  was  the  great  evil  to  be  remedied ;  the  concession 
of  the  privileged  orders  the  only  means  ;  that  if  men  persevere  in 
injustice  their  opponents  will  naturally  become  violent,  and  may 
become  Bnjust  in  their  turn ;  that  if  concessions  were  refused,  it 
was  evident  the  States  General  might  at  last  be  convened ;  that 
they  actually  had  been  called  for,  by  one  of  the  members  of 
parliament,  twelve  years  before  they  were  demanded  effectively  ; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  wisdom,  so  far  as  the  privileged  orders 
were  eoncerned,  in  driving  the  king  and  his  ministers,  or  the 
public,  to  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  But  now  for  the  history. 
The  young  king  summons  Turgot  to  his  counsels — very  well ;  but 
what  does  he  also  do  P  by  the  advice  of  Maurepas,  he  recalls  the 
parliaments.  These  bodies  were  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  consisted 
very  mueh  of  the  privileged  orders ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
motives  of  the  old  courtier,  the  measure  was  a  mistake  in  the  king. 

But  the  king  was  young,  and  could  little  suspect  the  situation 
in  which  he  and  his  kingdom  were  placed  ;  Turgot,  however,  the 
philosophic  minister,  does  what  alone  was  possible,  he  produces  six 
edicts^  in  the  last  of  which  only  the  privileged  orders  are  ap- 
proached ;  and  how  approached  P 

The  suppression  oi  the  horrible  corveea  was  attempted ;  the 
roads  were  to  be  repaired,  and  the  expenses  defrayed  by  a  contri- 
bution, from  which  the  privileged  orders  were  not  to  be  exempt ; 
and  this  was,  it  seems,  not  to  be  endured. 

A  clamour  arose  among  the  privileged  orders,  as  if  every  right 
of  property  was  endangered,  and  all  the  marks  and  distinctions  of 
the  ancient  monarchy  obliterated.  The  minister  was  dismissed, 
and  the  nobles,  the  parliaments,  and  the  clergy  were  triumphant. 
But  how  triumphant  P  Now  certainly  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject 
whieh»  in  my  second  Lecture,  I  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
attention  of  my  hearers,  and  which  I  cannot  but  now  finally  leave 
to  your  meditation.  It  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  subject  I 
have  mentioned,  the  faults  of  the  privileged  orders.  Another 
subject  of  meditation  which  I  would  offer  to  you,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  king.  I  repeatedly  propose  to  my  hearers  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures  to  consider,  what  is  the  king  now  to  do^>^in  the  un- 
happy circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  what  measure  is  he 
now  to  attempt  P 

You  will  see  him  feil,  no  doubt,  from  want  of  decision,  from 
want  of  eharaeter,  from  want  of  taking  a  part  in  securing  the 
advantages  belonging  to  one  mode  of  eonduct,  and  foregoing  the 
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advimtages  tbat  belong  to  its  opposite.  Pablio  men  must  do  thi% 
as  indeed  must  private.  We  may  pass  between  advantages,  as 
the  king  too  often  did,  and  take  hold  of  neither ;  bnt  if  we  seiza, 
those  on  the  right,  we  cannot  also  have  those  on  the  left;  and  we 
must  make  our  choice.  In  the  last  instance,  the  king  had  coun« 
tenanced  Turgot ;  had  conmiitted  himself  completely,  and  when 
the  minister's  sixth  edict  only  required  from  the  privileged  orders 
what  was  just  and  right,  young  as  he  was,  he  should  have  seen 
that  he  was  not  to  give  way,  and  that  no  minister  of  intelligence 
and  spirit  could  hope  to  serve  him  if  he  did.  But  he  did  give  way, 
and  Turgot  was  dismissed. 

M.  I^ecker  was  next  called  into  administration,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  him  was  reasonable.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  of  integ* 
rity,  and  of  great  skill  in  matters  of  finance ;  but  our  American  War 
immediately  followed,  and  an  interference  in  it  was  surely  a  mis- 
take in  the  French  king  and  Court,  and  in  all  concerned.  It  is 
understood  indeed,  that  the  king  did  not  make  this  mistake-^-but 
he  suffered  it  to  be  made.  His  want  of  character  was  here 'once 
more  fatal ;  but  again,  it  may  be  said,  he  was  young. 

The  influence  oT  the  new  debt  that  was  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war,  and  the  new  spirit  of  liberty  that  was  eaught 
by  the  officers  and  the  people  of  France,  you  will  easilj  see,  may 
be  fairly  stated  as  highly  contributing  to  make  the  nation  revolu- 
tionary ;  indisposed  to  those  counsels  of  moderation,  forgetful  of 
those  ancient  feelings  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  person  of 
their  monarch,  which  were  so  particularly  necessary  to  Necker 
and  to  Louis  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Publicity  of  accounts,  and  representation  of  the  people,  were  in 
truth  the  expedients  of  Necker  to  remedy  the  miseries  of  France. 
The  publicity  of  the  accounts  he  effected,  and  wag  never  forgiven 
for  it  by  the  Court.  He  had  hoped  thus  to  persuade,  or  morally 
to  oblige,  the  privileged  orders  to  contribute  to  the  public  burdens  ; 
and  with  respect  to  l£e  representations  of  the  country,  he  endea- 
voured to  avail  himself  of  ancient  institutions ;  he  revived  the  idea 
of  Turgot,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  pfovbcial  administrations  of  a 
less  popular  nature  than  his  predecessors ;  less  objectionable, 
therefore,  and  very  well  fitted  to  have  warded  off  the  measure  of 
calling  together  the  States  General. 

But  the  parliaments  saw  that  their  infiuenoe  would  be  affected 
•—the  privileged  orders,  their  immunities  and  prerogatives ;  the 
old  minister,  Maurepas,  united  with  them,  the  king  once  more 
wanted  character,  once  more  gave  way,  and  Necker  was  dismissed. 
These  are  the  great  and  more  early  faults  of  the  king.  You  are 
now  then  to  consider,  how  far  Necker  is  to  be  blamed  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  how  far  the  court  and  ihe 
privileged  orders  themselves.  The  privileged  orders  of  a  country 
and  the  reasoners  that  are  attached  to  them,  expect  that  a  patriot 
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oppoBitioii,  or  a  patriotic  minister,  is  to  have  no  syinpatliy  witb  the 
puoHc ;  no  interest  in  the  present  or  future  improvement  of  the 
commnnity ;  to  be  as  torpid  and  indifferent  as  themselves ;  and 
when  he  is  otherwise,  and  when  he  states  his  complaints  and  offers 
his  remedies,  he  is  met  by  them  with  every  resistance,  every  ac- 
cusation and  suspicion,  that  can  irritate  him ;  every  perverseness, 
that  has  a  tendencj  to  render  his  plans  either  douotral  or  dange- 
rous, by  forcings  him  to  seek  for  other  assistance  ;  and  when  tne 
people  get  inflamed,  when  bolder  spirits  naturally  interfere  and 
take  the  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
first  reformers,  it  is  he  and  these  first  reformers  that  are  criminated 
and  never  forgiven ;  though  the  first  and  great  criminality  has 
been  all  along  with  the  privileged  orders  themselves,  and  though 
the  first  patriots  are,  of  all  concerned,  those  in  whose  characters 
sense  and  virtue  are  most  to  be  found. 

I  should  hope,  that  when  you  come  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  you  will 
think  with  me,  that  if  Necker  had  succeeded  in  his  first  adminis- 
tration, the  Revolution  might  have  been  adjourned,  and  probably 
would  have  been  prevented ;  and  that  if  he  had  contmued  to 
succeed,  the  king's  mind  might  have  been  gradually  opened,  and 
even  the  minds  of  the  privileged  orders,  to  the  crisis  in  which  they 
were  placed.  But  in  his  first  administration,  Necker  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  fell  a  victim  to  the  privileged  orders,  and  with  Necker 
departed  in  the  year  1781,  as  I  must  still  contend,  all  real  hope  for 
any  peaceful  alterations  in  the  objectionable  institutions,  inconve- 
nient usages,  and  unfortunate  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  country. 

The  fault,  however,  was  the  fault  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  I 
really  must  add,  the  fault  too  of  those  who  are  considered  by  many 
as  the  patriots  of  the  country,  the  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  Calonne  followed — a  doubtful  character,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, as  a  man  and  as  a  minister.  But  in  justice  I  must  add, 
and  you  will  yourselves,  I  think,  agree  with  me  hereafter,  that  his 
eflPorts  were  directed  to  the  right  point — that  of  obtaining  in  the 
first  place  assistance  for  the  finances  from  the  privileged  orders. 
But  with  all  his  skill,  his  management,  his  address,  his  courtier- 
like qualities,  this  could  not  be  done— all  were  vain.  The  parlia- 
ment, the  intriguing  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  clergy,  the  people  of 
consequence,  even  flie  queen,  were  against  him  ;  at  last  he  seemed 
to  have  no  friend,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  No  doubt  this 
minister  was  too  sanguine  ;  but  to  whom  is  the  fault,  is  the  guilt 
of  the  calamities  that  followed,  to  be  imputed?  to  the  minister, 
who  has  depended  too  confidently  on  the  disinterestedness,  the 
sense  of  justice,  the  reasonableness  of  the  privileged  orders  ;  or  to 
those  privileged  orders  themselves,  who  in  a  great  crisis  of  public 
affairs,  have  been  wanting  to  their  country  in  such  necessary 
qualities  P 


I  must  here  repeat  the  two  oonelasions  which  I  before  offbrei 
to  vour  consideration — they  follow  from  the  fate  and  fortunes  c 
Calonne^lst,  that  no  minister  is  to  collect  bodies  of  men  togethei 
with  no  other  dependence  than  the  reasonableness  of  his  own  view 
—2nd,  that  bodies  of  men  show  an  adherence  to  their  prejudice 
and  selfish  interests,  and  are  often  perfectly  infatuated  and  blind 
which  in  situations  of  a  critical  nature  is  generally  fatal  to  them. 

And  now  you  will  observe  that  another  most  precious  year  waj 
lost—and  you  must  ask  yourselves,  what  coula  possibly  be  th< 
meaning  of  the  parliaments  and  the  privileged  orders  in  thui 
thwarting  every  measure  that  the  king  could  propose  ;  in  doin| 
everything  to  offend  him ;  everything  to  force  him  to  a  measure 
BO  unexampled,  and  so  perilous,  as  the  call  of  the  States  Greneral  I 

The  privileged  orders  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  revolu- 
tion ;  tne  fault  was  not  Necker's  or  the  king's*  but  theirs,  thai 
it  took  place  at  all.  The  king  wanted  character,  no  doubt,  bul 
what  could  he  do  P  —  how  was  he  to  manage  tiiese  privileged 
orders  ?  Of  the  parliaments  indeed,  the  conduct  is  totallv  inex- 
plicable ;  it  was  they  themselves  that  called  for  the  States  (reneral 
— *it  was  they  themselves  that  said  to  their  monarch  in  July 
1787,  that  they  wished  to  see  the  whole  nation  assembled.  Here 
then  the  lesson  begins  to  alter.  This  call  for  the  States  General 
must'  surely  have  been  made  by  men  of  patriotic  feelings — by 
D'Espremenil  and  others,  and,  therefore,  the  lesson  is  not  one 
directed  to  the  privileged  orders,  but  to  their  opponents ;  it  is 
that  lesson,  of  all  the  most  common,  yet  which  has  been  for  ever 
repeated  in  vain — namely,  that  though  men  are  not  to  stand  by 
indifferent,  and  see  their  country  miserable,  they  are  to  pro- 
ceed step  by  step ;  they  are  not  to  depend  upon  vague,  general, 
sanguine  estimates,  but  to  be  precise,  cautious,  and  practical; 
above  all,  to  fly  from  everything  that  tends  to  revolution ;  because 
revolutions  are  not  favourable  to  civil  freedom ;  they  break  up 
society,  and  then  the  violent  alone  bear  sway. 

These  parliaments  and  their  early  patriots,  instead  of  giving  up 
their  own  immunities  from  taxation,  favouring  the  provincial 
assemblies,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the  king  in  every  measure 
that  he  and  his  minister  proposed,  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  svstem  of  gov^frnment  and  the  situation  of  the  country,  called 
aloud  for  the  States  General. 

Now  this  was  not  proceeding  in  the  manner  of  rational  reformers 
and  intelligent  statesmen;  it  was  to  go  on,  without  considering 
where.  Not  weighing  consequences'— but  satisfied,  with  taking  a 
measure,  rather  than  estimating  what  might  be  the  result ;  like 
the  youthful,  the  giddy,  the  inexperienced,  who,,  caught  by  some 
splendid  generality,  adopt  it  and  take  their  chance. 

This  was  very  unworthy  of  the  grave  and  probably  good  men 
of  which  ikeae  bodies  were  composed)  and  this  must,  X  think,  be 


considered,  and  I  tber^fcnre  menticm  it,  as  one  of  the  warnings  of 
the  French  Revolution — ^the  warning,  remember,  that  is  held  out 
by  the  inconsiderate  and  sanguine,  or  perrerse  and  factious  con- 
duet  of  the  parliaments  in  the  period  between  the  two  adminis- 
trations of  Necker  in  *81  and  '88. 

You  will  nezt  direct  your  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
minister  who  succeeded  Calonne.  The  observations  of  the  Baron 
de  Grimm,  who  resided  in  Paris  at  the  time,  are  very  remarkable. 
I  quoted,  them  to  vou,  they  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  minister 
Mt  de  Brienne,  tne  Archbishop  of  Toulouse.  This  minister,  like 
the  rest,  totally  failed,  and  he  at  last  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  ; 
the  conBequence  was,  that  Necker  returned  in  August  1788.  Fif> 
teen  months  had  been  lost  during  the  administration  of  Brienne. 
This  loss  ,of  time  was  always  a  subject  of  great  lamentation  to 
Necker :  I  confess  I  think,  justly.  The  minds  of  men  had  been 
left  to  inflame,  the  eovemment  had  in  the  interval  lost  character 
more  and  more.  This  loss  of  character  was  from  the  flrst  the 
secret  and  greatest  evil  of  all,  even  more  than  the  disorders  of  the 
finances,  for  hence  arose  from  time  to  time  the  growing  prevalence 
of  die  new  opinions — and  these  new  opinions,  during  the  absence 
of  Necker»  had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  more 
universal  and  more  violent. 

And  it  is  now  that  begin  what  were  probably  the  faults  of 
Necker.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  ;  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  ascertain  it ;  no 
plan  but  to  submit  to  it. 

Of  the  intentions  of  M.  Necker  there  can  be  no  doubt  He 
wished  for  the  happiness  of  Firance,  was  anxious  to  establish  its 
civil  and  rehgious  liberties,  yet  was  certainly  faithful  to  the  king 
and  to  the  monarchy ;  but  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Court  would 
do  nothing  but  imder  the  operation  of  fear,  and  it  must  have  been 
his  seoret  meaning  to.put  them  under  a  moral  coercion,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  liberty  required,  and  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  the  monarchy  permitted.  This  moral  coercion  he  thought 
necessaryAyet  at  the  same  time  he  meant  well  to  t]ie  king  and  the 
monarchy.  These  being  conjointly  his  views,  it  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  a  mistake  to  summon  the  Notables  together,  as  he  did, 
to  desire  them  to  deliberate  on  such  questions  as  fliese,  "  How  the 
States  Greneral  that  had  been  called  were  to  be  composed, '  "  the 
form  of  convocations,"  '*  the  order  of  elections,"  "  wie  manner  m 
which  were  to  be  held  the  different  assemblies,  which  were  to 
give  instmctions  to  their  deputies  ;"  in  short,  to  abandon  to  the 
consequences  of  a  public  discussion,  to  surrender  up  to  others, 
formally  and  voluntarily,  the  regulation  of  those  inmortant  points, 
which  it  was  the  natural  office  of  the  king  to  decide  himself. 
Necker  chose  (he  thought  it  necessary)  to  l^  fortified  by  public 
opinion  in  everything  he  did.    I  conceive  that  all  regular  states- 
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men  will  hold  him  to  have  wanted  on  this  ocoadion,  not  mere] 
political  courage,  but  common  prudence. 

Not  only  should' Necker  never  have  called  the  Notables  togpetlic 
to  give  their  opinion,  but  he  should  have  settled  the  two  grea 
points,  as  of  course,  by  the  king's  authoritv — they  should  hav 
appeared  in  the  king's  declaration — ^first,  whether  the  number  o 
the  Tiers  Etat  should  equal  the  number  of  the  other  two  conjointly 
secondly,  whether  these  orders  were  to  vote  in  different  houses  oi 
in  one,  by  orders  or  by  head.  These  points  he  should  have  settlec 
(as  if  by  the  king's  authority)  as  he  thought  expedient,  not  neces 
sarily  as  the  popular  part^  might  at  the  time  wish.  He  himseli 
and  the  king  and  the  privileged  orders,  the  clergy,  and  the  no^ 
bilitv,  standing  upon  the  broad  ground  of  the  king's  authority] 
would  have  maintained  the  contest  against  the  new  opinions  witb 
more  advantage  than  they  were  ever  likely  afterwards  to  do  upon 
any  other ;  and  whether  they  had  succeeded  or  not,  this  was  the 
only  chance  for  any  temperate  movement  in  favour  of  the  happi- 
ness of  France,  for  any  real  improvement  to  be  effected  by  t^e 
progress  of  the  revolution. 

This  is  a  great  question  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  M. 
Necker  has  defended  himself ;  his  celebrated  daughter  has  in  part 
done  the  same ;  but  I  consider  the  general  apprehension  on  the 
subject  to  be  right,  and  I  conceive  the  genersd  conclusion  from 
the  experience  of  the  facts  of  this  part  of  the  history  to  be  this, 
that  the  onlv  chance  which  the  rulers  of  mankind  have,  is  to  set- 
tle points  of  a  delicate  or  doubtful  nature  before  poptdar  bodies 
meet,  particularly  bodies  called,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time,  unused 
to  the  exercise  of  power,  and  uncertain  in  their  composition ;  that 
any  subsec^uent  discussion,  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  all 
public  bodies,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  must  otherwise  turn 
against  them. 

This  again,  as  in  other  instances  before,  seems  a  very  obvious 
Conclusion,  one  that  might  be  derived  from  mere  reasoning,  without 
any  experience.  Yet  must  such  conclusions  be  mentioned  to  you, 
as  now  to  be  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  events ;  politics  being 
a  science  that  has  to  do  with  human  beings  and  their  nature  and 
probable  conduct,  and  therefore  a  science  of  all  others  the  most 
imoertain. 

I  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  in  my  Lectures  on  this  point 
of  the  History  of  the  Eevolution.  I  exhibited  to  you  the  topics 
of  M.  Necker's  defence.  The  whole  is  very  deserving  of  your 
study,  for  it  is  always,  as  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  worthy  of 
study,  how  revolutions  might  have  been  prevented,  how  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  liberty  may  be  made,  and  the  pubUc  peace  not 
sacrificed.  The  violent  can  easily  make  a  commotion  and  tlius 
endanger  civil  liberty,  rather  than  promote  it — ^it  is  only  for  the 
wisest,  as  well  as  the  best  of  men,  to  succeed  in  enterprises  of  liiis 
most  noble,  but  difficult  nature. 
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Neeker,  as  you  know,  g^ranted  the  doable  repretentatioB,  •.  e* 
that  the  Tiers  Ktat  should  equal  in  number  both  the  clergy  and 
the  nobilitsr  together.  There  ean  be  little  doubt  that  he  depended 
on  the  innuence  he  should  himself  have  on  the  States  General 
when  assembled ;  that  he  conceired  it  would  be  sufficient  if  ha 
showed  them,  as  he  was  satisfied  he  could,  what  it  was  just  and 
ri^rht  end  wise  for  them  to  do.  But  in  this  he  was  deplorably 
mistaken ;  and  in  subsequent  instances  a^ain  mistaken.  I  apnre- 
hend  that  Necker,  in  his  retirement  (in  Switzerland),  at  the  close 
of  his  career  and  of  his  life,  would  have  warned  any  young  states- 
man  not  to  depend,  for  the  management  of  mankind,  on  the  cO" 
gency  of  reason,  or  the  prevailing  nature  of  truth,  of  right,  and  of 
justice.  Such  considerations  have  their  weight ;  sooner  or  later 
they  may  be  expected  to  prevail,  when  the  discussions  have  nassed 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  but  Necker,  I  think,  would  have 
been  taught  by  what  he  had  himself  experienced,  to  warn  any  ^rac>* 
tical  statesman,  that  reason,  the  love  of  truth,  a  sense  of  propriety, 
of  right,  and. of  justice,  were  but^or^  of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  and  not  the  whole  of  it-— were  but  elements  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  consideration  of  any  given  case,  but  not  of  force 
alone  to  decide  it. 

There  were  three  great  leading  descriptions  of  public  men  about 
the  time  of  Keeker's  first  recall,  the  close  of  the  year  1788~>partie8 
that  long  continued:  first,  the  most  violent  adherents  of  the 
Court,  and  the  advocates  of  the  old  opinions;  a^ain,  the  more 
violent  supporters  and  propagators  of  the  new  opinions — the  ultras 
oa  each  side ;  and  again,  between  the  tw,o,  the  first  reformers,  the 
first  friends  of  freedom — those  who  wiahed  well  to  France  and  to 
liberty,  but  to  its  monarchy  also  and  its  king. 

Now  the  great  question,  you  will  easily  see,  was,  how  were  these 
last  to  succeed,  how  were  tnese  (the  intermediate  patriots)  to  over-* 
powef  the  Court  on  the  right,  and  not  be  themselves  overpowered 
Dy  the  more  violent  on  the  left. 

In  mixed  (questions  of  this  kind,  people  will  think  differently ; 
but  the  patriots  who  are  interesting,  tne,  men  who  are  above  all 
respectable,  the  men  of  virtue  and  talents,  are  these  ^r^i^  patriots ; 
ana  it  is  their  failure,  it  is  their  fall,  that  disheartens  those  who 
wish  well  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  that  afiects  those  who 
know  not  how  to  be  wise,  if  these  men-were  not  so ;  who  know 
not  how  they  are  to  stand  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
try, so  as  to  awe  the  presumption  of  demagogues  and  to  stay  the 
headlong  passions  of  the  populace,  if  these  could  not;  nor  know 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  general  weight  of  their  abilities 
and  characters,  to  attract  the  confidence  of  the  higher  orders, 
and  be  protected  from  suspicion,  obloquy,  and  opposition,  if  these 
could  not. 

^\\  that  can  be  done  is,  that  the  mistakes  of  these  men  must  be 
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noted,  tbat  no  such  mistakes  may  a^n  be  committed  by  men 
respectable  and  virtnous  and  intelligent  as  these.  The  French 
Revolution  has  failed,  and  it  is  the  ^eat  calamity  of  Modem 
History.    Its  lessons,  therefore,  mnist  be  observed. 

Of  tnese  men,  Mounier  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished — he  has 
written  on  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  Necker,  who  is 
another,  and  Lally  Tolendal. 

Now  you  will  consider  their  views  and  conduct.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  difficulties  of  these  first  patriots  were  very  great. 
These  difficulties  you  will  see  the  more  you  consider  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  opponents.  But  one  thing  was  certain :  it  was 
an  intuition  of  reason,  it  was  a  matter  of  historic  experience,  tihat 
if  their  differences  with  the  Coart  were  not  brought  to  an  amicable 
conclusion  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  other  men 
would  rush  forward  and  throw  everything  into  confusion.  In  the 
English  history,  as  they  had  seen,  first  came  the  Falklands  and 
the  Hydes,  and  then  Cromwell.  We  will  now  observe  their  con- 
duct. You  will  remember  the  unfavourable  circumstances  under 
which  the  States  General  assembled  in  May,  1789 ;  these  circmn- 
stances  remained  for  a  long  time  the  same,  and  were  in  truth  most 
embarrassing ;  they  were  these — the  king  was  indecisive,  was  ami- 
able, but  not  fitted  to  command ;  the  Court  too  bigoted  to  the  old 
opinions  ;  the  populace  tumultuous  and  ferocious. 

Now  what  do  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  Patriots ,  do  P  The  Tiers 
Etat  began  with  usurpation ;  this  must,  I  think,  be  confessed. 
They  were  determined  that  the  three  orders  should  vote  in  -one 
assembly  ;  that  the  vote  should  be  by  head,  not  by  order.  They 
called  upon  the  two  orders  to  unite  with  them,  in  fact  for  that 
purpose  only. 

But  this  was  usurpation ;  themselves  to  require  the  other  orders 
to  come  and  verify  their  powers  in  their  particular  chamber,  and 
for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  voting  hereafter  by  head.  This  vras 
usurpation;  and  was  this  usurpation  justified  P  Men  will  think 
differently.  They  might  at  the  time  think  it  was ;  but  they  may 
now,  perhaps,  perceive  that  it  was  not.  The  Court  was  insincere 
no  doubt,  and  meant  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  France 
that  could  have  satisfied  the  patriots.  No  doubt ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Necker,  nor  with  the  king.  How  then  were 
either  of  them  (the  king  or  Necker)  to  maintain  the  cause,  whether 
of  freedom  or  improvement,  against  the  Court,  unless  the  patriots 
were  reasonable  and  conciliatory  ;  unless  they  assisted  and  justi- 
fied the  efforts  and  views  of  Necker  and  the  king  by  the  nature  of 
their  conduct  P  Qlie  revolution,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  gone  on 
at  the  expected  rate  on  the  supposition  of  voting  by  orders ;  but 
much  improvement  might  have  been  effected  in  the  nrst  place,  and 
most  of  tne  best  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  supporters  of  the  new 
opinions  might  have  obtained  admission  in  the  second.  Ultimatelj 
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the  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  patriots  among  the  clergy  and 
the  nobility,  could  not  but  have  been  willing,  and  could  not  but 
have  been  able,  to  provide  for  future  calls  of  the  States  General. 
What  was  wanting  to  France  but  a  regular  return  of  constituent 
bodies  P  What  else,  to  save  the  country  from  the  former  abuses 
of  the  monarchy  P 

But  the  king,  it  may  be  said,  had  they  once  been  regularly  dis- 
solved, would  never  have  suffered  them  to  appear  again.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  they  had  not  usurped  power  in  the  way  they 
did,  and  given  their  opponents  a  case  against  them,  could  the 
growing  consequence  oi  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  could  the 
widely  moreasing  prevalence  of  the  new  opinions,  could  the  real 
advancement  made  in  intelligence  and  knowledge,  taking  into 
account  also  the  undoubted  benevolence  and  patriotism  of  the 
king-^could  all  these  have  been  really  set  aside  in  this  manner,  so 
as  to  produce  no  subsequent  effect  for  the  improvement  of  the 
constitution  P    Cpi  this  be  fairly  supposed  P 

We  must  bring  candour  and  tempier  to  the  appreciation  of  these 
questions  of  probability,  or  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to  read  history. 

The  great  lesson  of  revolutionary  periods  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  which  is  addressed  to  the  constituted  authorities  to  concede 
in  time;  but  to  the  popular  party  afterwards  the  lesson  is,  not  to 
push  their  victories  too  far,  to  leave  their  opponents  sufficiently  in 
good  humour,  so  situated  that  they  may  acquiesce  without  de- 
gradation in  any  new  arrangements  or  diminutions  of  their  power 
that  ^ay  have  been  introduced. 

The  Tiers  Etat  not  only  assumed  the  appellation  of  National 
Assembly,  that  is,  voted  themselves  alone  the  proper  representa- 
tives of  the  community,  but  possessed  of  the  authority  of  it,  they 
actually  proceeded  to  exercise  its  powers,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  two  orders ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Mng,  they  issued  a  decree  to  declare,  that  they 
consented,  provisionalltf  for  the  nation,  that  the  taxes  and  contn- 
butions,  though  now  illegally  established  and  levied,  should  con- 
tinue to  be  levied  till  the  day  of  the  separation  of  the  Assembly ; 
after  which  they  were  to  cease,  if  not  regranted  by  the  Assembly. 

This  was  on  the  17th  of  June.  Now  you  are  to  consider  what 
had  the  Court, — above  all,  what  had  the  king  done, — to  render 
such  an  act  necessary. 

Was  there  any  fair,  open,  generous,  or  even  grateful  feeling  to 
the  king  and  his  ministers  displayed  by  the  Assembly  on  this  oc- 
casion P  If  they,  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  once  committed 
themselves,  and  assumed  thus  (or  so  nearly  assumed)  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  State,  how  could  they  afterwards  retreat  P  Where 
was  then  the  wisdom  of  such  an  assumption?  Was  this,  or  was 
it  not,  the  direct  way  to  bring  everything  to  the  issue  of  a  civil 
war? 
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Certainly  it  wsm  not  for  measures  like  these  tliat  ih&ywewe 
called  together  by  the  king,  nor  for  measures  like  these  that  they 
were  sent  to  the  States  General  by  their  constituents. 

These  acts  of  usurpation  in  the  Tiers  Etat  you  will,  therefore^ 
make  the  subject  of  your  meditation.  They  are  very  important 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  revolution.  I  consider  them 
as  fatal  mistakes. 

In  return  for  these  measures,  some  counter-measure  from  the 
ministers  of  the  king  was  now  to  be  expected.  This  counter- 
measure  was  attempted  by  Necker.  He  formed  his  measure  of 
the  23rd  of  June,  but  upon  a  system  of  prudence  and  forbearancse  ; 
and  now  you  are  to  observe  that  we  have  here  anolher  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution — ^Necker's  measure  of  me  23rd  of 
June.  For  myself  I  lay  great  stress  upon  it,  and  I  hope  you  will 
consider  it.  lue  Court,  you  will  find  on  this  occasion,  were  onoe 
more  unable  to  resist  the  temptations  of  their  situation,  for,  at  a 
second  sitting  of  the  cabinet,  they  altered  the  dedaration,  which 
Necker  at  the  first  sitting  had  proposed,  and  to  which  the  king 
would  have  acceded.  Necker  had  made  the  king's  declaratioai 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  for  by  this 
declaration  the  sovereigntyassumed  by  the  Assembly  would  have 
been  silently  nullified ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  what, 
no  doubt,  were  the  natural,  though  then  very  unseasonable,  feel- 
ings of  the  Court ;  and  therefore  the  king  was  made  by  the  de^ 
olaration,  as  altered  by  the  Court  openly,  to  produce  his  authority, 
and  by  that  authori^  openly  nuQif]^  and  pronounce  ille^id  the 
former  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  Tms  was  harsh  and  irritating, 
and,  on  the  whole,  most  unwise.  But  though  I  admit  this,  I  stul 
contend  that  the  declaration  was  left  such  that  the  Assembly 
should  have  received  it,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  proceeded  heartily 
and  earnestly  with  the  king  to  the  general  settlement  of  the  com- 
cems  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  improvement  and  adjustment  of  the 
constitution  of  me  State. 

The  declaration  was,  cm  the  wh(^e,  a  great  outline  of  a  system 
of  government ;  it  was  an  ofier  of  the  Court  and  the  Idnj^  to  the 
patriots-— the  extent  of  the  concessions  that  could  be  admitted  by 
the  retainers  of  the  old  opinions  to  the  patrons  of  the  new. 

This,  I  must  repeat,  is  a  great  crisis  m  the  history  of  the  revo- 
lution--one  of  ike  greatest ;  I  must  leave  it  to  your  consideratioii. 
What  I  contend  ior  is,  that  the  main  points  were,  ev^i  by  this 
Court  declaration,  secured,  and  that  therefore  the  Assembly  should 
have  closed  with  the  king,  and  taken  its  chance  of  making  herea^r 
any  smaller  imfHrovementf  that  might  appear  desirable ;  the  main 
pomts,  I  masA  affirm,  were  secured,  because  no  new  tax  was  to  be 
levied,  no  old  one  prolonged,  without  the  consent  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  When  the  right  of  the  purse  and  a  new 
meeting  of  the  States  were  thus  secured,  what  further  concession 
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was  necessny  P  Thd  public  finances  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  States.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility  were  to 
be  sanctioned  by  the  king  in  the  renunciation  of  their  pecnniarj 
privileii^es,  which  they  had.  already  promised.  These  were  the 
main  points ;  bnt  there  were  others  determined  fairly  enough, 
existing  circumstances  considered,  in  favour  of  the  people  $  and 
these  were  quite  sufficient  for  the  Assembly  to  have  proceeded 
upon,  in  a  spurit  of  union  and  conciliation  with  the  king ;  that  he 
would  on  his  part  have  acted  with  sincerity,  and  perfectly  in  the 
spirit  and  to  the  effect  of  his  dedaration,  they  could  not  possibly 
have  doubted.  Such  are  the  remarks  that  I  have  before  made,  that 
I  now  repeat,  and  that  I  must  finally  leave  to  your  consideration. 
The  deeiiBxation  to  which  I  thus  refer  you,  as  one  to  which  the 
National  Assembly  should  have  acceded,  was  thought  of  so  lightly 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  the  time,  uiat  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  entertained  oy  them  at  all,  the  terms  of  it  not 
for  a  moment  considered,  and  the  authoritative  parts  of  it,  where 
the  kin^  retained  the  ancient  and  accustomed  language  and  feel- 
ings ef  a  king  of  Prance,  were  alone  adverted  to  both  in  and  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  adverted  to  only  to  be  reprehended.  Su^ 
was  the  inflammation  of  the  minds  of  men  at  that  particular 
season,  so  ardent  and  unlimited  their  hopes,  in  the  supposed  happy 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and  the  expected  labours  of  the  many 
enlightened  men  of  which  the  Assembiy  was  composed ;  and  so 
deep  and  universal  the  unfavourable  opmion  entertained  of  the 
anci^it  institutions  and  existing  government  of  France.  This  de- 
claration, then,  of  the  23rd  totally  failed—failed,  as  I  conceive, 
unhappily  for  the  interests  of  France  aBd  of  all  mankind.  To 
whom,  then,  is  the  blame  to  be  imputed  P  On  the  whole,  the 
main  blame  must,  on  this  most  important  occasion,  be  imputed  to 
the  Tieers  Etat,  after  deducting  the  blame  that  rests  with  the 
Court,  first,  for  altering  Necker's  original  declaration;  and 
secondly,  for  making  no  preparatory  efforts  with  the  patriotic 
leaders  for  its  reception ;  finally,  for  a  great  want  of  management 
in  the  detail,  and  m  the  antecedent  circumstances  of  this  royal 
sitting  of  the  23rd.  You  will  now  see  that  the  parties  were  at 
issue.  The  declaration  having  failed,  and  such  terms  as  the  king 
and  the  Court  thought  they  could  grant  being  rejected,  nothing 
remained  to  the  king  and  Court  but  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Assembly ;  and  this,  if  it  was  a  possible  measure  at 
all,  was  only  so  on  the  supposition  of  a  new  one  being  at  the  same 
time  called,  the  declaration  published  as  the  case  of  the  king,  and 
troops  brought  up ;  but  this  opportunity  was  lost,  for,  instead  of 
any  atfcem^  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  the  king  positively  and 
personally  mterfered  in  the  dispute  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
privilegea  orders.  The  kin^  himself  was  the  immediate  reason 
why  the  union  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  clergy,  and  more  par- 
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ticularlj  of  the  nobiliiy,  was  eompleted-^wky  ike  Asaembhr,  * 
thua  oojuposed,  seemed  at  last  to  deserve  the  title  which  thej^ 
assumed,  the  title  of  National  Assembly  ;  but  this  was  an  OT^ei 
of  peace  oa  the  part  of  the  king,  and  after  thiB  measure  it  wa 
loager  possible  for  him  to  alter  his  policy,  and  bring  wp  troo| 
dissolye  the  Assembhr,  unless  their  conduct  gaye  him  some 
eause  of  alarm  or  ofi^nce.  Nothing,  howeyer,  of  the  kind 
doiw  by  the  Assembly,  and  yet  they  peroeiyed  that  the  t» 
were  approaching,  and  the  metropolis  and  their  own  exists 
OTidently  menaced.  That  the  experiment  of  force  was  i^soj 
upon,  they  could  not  but  conclude  was  the  faot.  Ajad,  on 
whole,  it  appears  that,  on  whatever  account  and  for  whate 
representations  or  deceptions  to  the  kin^,  the  decision  might  ar 
stul,  that  the  fact  was,  that  the  trial  of  lorce  was  detenoined  up 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  explanation  of  the  phenomeaa  that  n 
appeared,  and  this  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  representatit 
of  writers  and  reasoners  whose  opinions  are  decisive. 
.  The  Court,  however,  should  have  taken  it  for  granted  that, 
they  brouffht  up  troops,  the  Assembly  would  resist.  The  Asseml 
did  so.  IQieir  part  of  the  contest  was  executed  with  great  cab 
ness  and  spirit ;  the  Court,  on  the  contrary,  managed  their  pa 
with  a  want  of  skill  that  cannot  well  be  explained. 

And  now  it  must  be  observed  that,  however  we  maj  consider  t2 
National  Assembly  as  guilty  of  the  first  assumptions  of  power,  tli 
first  usurpations,  and  however  we  may  think,  that  they  are  answer 
able  for  all  the  calamities  that  followed,  still  we  find  ourselvfi 
under  the  necessity  of  considering  their  cause  as  the  cause  of  civi 
liberty ;  still  are  we  obliged  to  suppose^  that  the  best  interests  o 
mankind  were  brought  at  last  to  depend  on  their  being  able  ti 
maintain  their  existence  in  the  presence  of  their  country  and  a 
Europe.    This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  objections  originalli 
to  their  usurpations,  that,  when  advanced,  they  could  not  well 
retreat ;  that  they  would  provoke  the  exertions  of  foice  a^ns< 
them ;  and  that,  if  force  once  prevailed,  their  downfall  would  be 
probably  complete,  and  no  terms  be  made  with  them.  This  seemed 
the  issue  to  which  matters  were  now  brought.    Troops  were  drawn 
round  the  Assembly,  troops  hovered  about  Paris ;  to  what  purpose, 
but,  on  the  mildest  supposition,  to  awe  the  one  and  erenta&Uy  to 
disserve  the  other.     What  chance  for  liberty,  were  this  once 
effected  P    How  was  the  king  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  ooll  again 
the  States  General  P    Who  was  ever  again  to  resist  the  Conrt,  if 
the  experiment  had  already  failed   when  made  under  the  most 
promising  circumstances  ?    iS;ight  or  wronj^,  the  National  Assembij 
nad  the  wishes  and  the  prayers  of  the  Mends  of  liberty,  particu- 
larly out  of  France ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  when  the 
Bastile  was  taken,  Paris  armed,  the  troops  drawn  of,  and  seen  to 
be  uniting  with  the  people,  and  when  the  Court  was  leil  alone, 
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helplei»  and  disappointed,  the  exaltation  was  loud  and  general  ;-* 
it  was  despotism  that  was  supposed  to  have  fallen,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged rigiita  and  liberties  or  mankind  to  have  prevailed. 

And  2LOw»  at  a  distence  of  time  and  place,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
hiatorkn,  while  he  meditates  upon  these  transaotions,  to  wish  that 
this  experiment  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  Oonrt,  about  the  middle 
of  July,  1789,  should  have  succeeded,  and  I  submit  the  following 
three  positiims  to  your  inquiry  and  reflection-^^lst,  that  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  military  force  under  Bro^lio  was  only  meant 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Paris  and  leave  the  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly firee,  as  was  pretended,  and  as  is  even  now  sup])osed  by  Sif 
Walter  Soott  in  his  late  publication,  a  publication  that  is  very  able, 
and  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  live ; — ^2ndly,  that,  though  the  Tiers 
Eitat  had  been  goilty  of  acts  of  usurpation,  such  as  justified  the 
king  in  any  re^ar  attempts  to  dissolve  them  (calling,  for  instance, 
another  assembly  at  the  same  time,  and  issuing  the  declaration  as 
his  case),  still,  the  opportunity^  had  been  lost  and  a  system  of 
peace  adopted-— and  not  <m\j  this^  but  the  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Gofort  without  pledging  the  king  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
any  way  whatever,  made  by  open  military  force,  and  the  cause 
of  the  Assembly  was  thus  rendered  at  once  the  cause  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Prance  and  of  mankind ; — and  3rdly,  that  ihe  rising  of 
Paris  on  the  14th  of  July  to  save  themselves,  and  prevent  &eir 
capital  from  being  entered  by  Marshal  Broglio  and  the  troops,  was 
an  impulse  in  itself  virtuous,  and  a  measure  in  itself  necessary,  and 
•a  case  perfectly  analc^eus  to  that  of  a  nation  honourably  and 
wisely  contending  for  its  independence,  and  at  all  events,  right  or 
wrong,  beating  on  invasion ;  m  a  word  and  on  the  whole,  that  the 
language  of  the  Court  (I  do  not  say  of  the  king)  was  insincere, 
that  iiie  triumph  of  the  Assembly  was  desirable,  and  that  the  in- 
surreetiou  of  tne  City  was  defensive. — These  I  consider  as  stron? 
positicDS,  but  they  are  those  to  which  I  conceive  you  will  find 
yourselves  obliged  to  accede,  notwithstanding  all  the  subsecjuent 
eahunities  of  tro  French  Eevolution,  if  you  mean  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties,  situated  as  they  really  were  at  that  most  extraordinary 


A&BB  these  general  ccmdusions,  we  must  advert  to  anoth^ 
eonsideiation,  that  of  the  incapacity  of  the  king's  ministers.  This 
must  be  remembered  as  a  part  of  the  case.  No  doubt  their  di£S- 
cukies  were  great,  as  they  were  to  use  force,  and  yet  be  subject  to 
the  interference  of  the  king,  who  could  not  bear  that  force,  if 
likely  to  be  attended  with  bloodshed,  should  be  used.  It  was 
impossible  to  oonceal  this  tenderness  in  the  character  of  the 
monarch  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Assembly,  or  even  of  the  mob 
— ^it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  presuming  upon  it, 
though  it  could  not  be  known  to  what  extent  it  would  be  carried ; 
these  were  difficulties  of  an  intolerable  nature  to  ministers  and 
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oommanden  of  the  <dd  r^me ;  they  were,  indeed*  not  s  Httle 
irremediable.  Still,  neither  the  ministera  nor  commanders  showed 
any  foresif^ht  of  events,  or  made  proper  prorision  or  eacertien  to 
direct  them ;  it  was  evidently  their  business  so  to  manage,  hy  the 
nnexpeeted  rapidity  and  decisive  enercfy  of  their  moyements,  as  to 
put  all  resistance  out  of  the  question;  and,  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  nothiDg  was  to  be  attempted  at  all. 

The  eharad^r  of  the  king  was  to  be  taken  into  aceooRt ;  they 
were  not  to  wait  to  see  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  emptied  of  its  aims 
and  artillery,  the  Paris  populace  provided  with  weapons,  the  Bastile 
stormed,  and  an  insurrection  regularly  prepared  and  organized ; 
they  were  not  to  remain  all  this  time  inactive.  This  was  a  crisis 
which  they  could  not  for  a  moment  suppose  the  king  would 
encounter ;  he  was  sure  to  give  way  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  an  approaching  civil  war.  And  here  is  another  observation, 
which  I  nave  already  made  and  must  again  repeat,  and  whidi  i 
must  finally  leave  with  you.  It  is  this,  that  the  great  fault  and 
criminality  of  the  Tiers  "Etat  consisted  in  this,  that  they  had  origi- 
nally usurped  power,  while  the  king  was  a  patriot ;  they  had  thus 
reduced  everything  to  an  issue  of  force,  though  their  kmg  was  all 
the  time  a  man  of  benevolence.  They  had  been  hurrying  on,  in- 
flamed with  their  new  opinions  to  set  aside  the  old  opinions, 
.  though  their  king,  who  had  been  the  offspring,  and  was  the  repre* 
sentative,  of  those  old  opinions,  had  been  the  very  king  who  nad 
called  them  together.  Had  he  told  them,  in  the  bittmess  of  a 
wroDged  and  geuerous  spirit,  that  they  were  unprindnled,  nnfeel- 
in^,  and  ungratetiil,  what  answer  could  have  been  maae  him  P 

You  remember  the  testimony  of  Bailly,  the  philosophic  Major 
of  Paris ;  how  complete  and  how  unobjectionable ;  he  concludes  it 
with  observing,  **  A  king  less  of  a  good  man,  and  ministers  moare 
skilful,  and  we  should  have  had  no  revolution."  Nor  is  it  on  the 
character  of  the  king  merely  as  an  object  of  historical  cariosity 
that  I  thus  endeavour  to  fix  your  attention ;  it  is  for  the  purpose 
also  of  showing  you  the  inflammable  nature  of  political  opinions, 
particularly  of  new  political  opinions. 

A  new  coDstitution  was  to  oe  given,  France  was  to  be  regener- 
ated :  such  was  the  language  of  the  most  enlightened  and  ▼irfeaoua 
men  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  at  the  time ;  the  king  waa 
to  go  along  with  the  stream,  he  was  to  ride  upon  the  sur&ee ;  this 
indeed  was  hoped  and  was  intended,  but»  sink  or  swim,  he  was  to 
go  aloD^  with  it.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  followers  of  the 
new  opinions,  and  to  have  desired  men  of  this  mind,  at  the  time, 
to  be  more  doubtful  of  human  nature  than  they  were,  to  be  more 
modest  in  their  estimates  of  themselves,  and  more  respectful  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  them,  would  have  be«i  then,  as  it  will 
be  hereafter  on  similar  occasions,  to  offer  music  to  the  deaf  and 
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pioftans  tj  tlie  blind.  I  nmst  again  refer  you  to  Bailly,  tmitingf, 
aa  ko  did,  inalltiienieaaQres  of  theOonstitaent  Assembly  (in  those 
I  hsveteken  upon  me  to  blame.)  He  confesses,  when  he  conies 
afiierwards  to  write,  to  meditate  on  the  past,  and  to  afford  in- 
stmetioii  to  others:  "Howerer,"  says  he,  "the  men  of  loftier 
minds,  who  vote  themselves  the  only  childr^i  of  liberty,  may  look 
down  upon,  as  spurious,  those  who  condescend  to  consider  and  to 
calcalate,  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  philosophic  reasoning,  would 
hsire  done  us  no  harm  in  the  Constituent  Assembly." 

Memoin,  too,  have  been  written  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  a 
nobleman  of  the  old  school ;  but  his  representations  are  quite  clear 
and  decisive. 

from  what  you  have  already  understood  of  the  history  of  the 
Bevolution,  you  will  have  already  seen  how  daneerous,  how  fatal 
in  ertsrj  respect,  it  is,  to  suffer  the  people  visibly  and  personally 
to  express  tneir  opinion  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  debates  of  any 
legislative  Assembly.  This  might  have  been  expected  before 
experieBice  had  proved  the  fact,  and  you  will  have  hereafter  but 
too  abundant  reason  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  from  what 
you  azv  yet  to  see ;  but  I  mention  it  now,  because  I  am  endea- 
vouring to  exhibit  to  you  such  general  conclusions  as  the  annals 
of  the  Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages  offer  down  to  the  14th  of  July 
and  a  little  after,  and  because  all  vindications,  by  facts  and  experi- 
ence of  tbeoretie  conclusions,  should  be  mentioned.  Indeed  the 
more  reasonable  and  respectable  leaders  were,  from  the  first,  aware 
how  dangerous  was  the  liberty  allowed  to  spectators  of  applaud- 
ing ^doB  speeches  and  motions  made  in  the  Assembly ;  but  they 
considerea  themselves  as  only  supported,  and  even  defended,  from 
the  violence  of  the  Court,  by  the  sympathv  of  the  public,  which 
was  in  this  manner  announced  and  made  clear  to  the  Court,  as 
well  as  to  themselves. . 

I  mentioned  an  anecdote  in  my  lecture  the  other  day,  told  by 
Bailly,  which  will,  in  a  few  words,  for  ever  keep  present  to  your 
mindb  the  two  great  opposite  and  obvious  lessons  of  the  French 
[Revolution — lessons  which  I  have  repeated,  and  shall  for  ever 
have  to  repeat,  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  "  Why  are  you 
not  satisfied,"  said  one  of  the  ministers  to  Bailly,  "  with  this  de- 
daration  of  the  king  (the  declaration  of  the  23rd  June) — Had 
the  kinff  made  one  like  this  ten  years  ago,  would  it  not  have  been 
received  widi  enthusiasm?"  "Oh,  yes,"  replied  Bailly,  "no 
doubW-ten  years  ago."  "Why,  what  then  does 'the  Assembly 
wantr  or  wish  P  "  "  To  do  everyllung  itself,"  returned  Bailly ;  "  not 
for  you  to  do  it."  What  is  the  conclusion  from  this  anecdote  P  It 
is  evident^  this — concessions  are  put  off  by  the  rulers,  till  the 
reformat  take  the  management  into  their  own  hands  ;  the  former 
are  unreasonable,  till  .the  latter  become  so  too,  and  both  perish^ 
certainly  the  former. 
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Bat  the  question  19,  whether  resistance  could  haTd  been  made  to 
the  Eevolution.  If  by  resistance  be  meant  entire  resistance,  &ueh 
as  would  have  satisfied  the  Court,  or  men  of  their  hi^h  opiiuons, 
without  a  civil  war,  whoever  had  been  the  monarch  ana  what- 
ever had  been  his  qualities,  surely  not.  And  the  ^eat  (^ueetion  of 
the  whole  is,  whether  even  the  patrons  of  the  old  regime  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  liberty  or  the  interests  of  mankind)  should 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  to  a  sufOicient  degree  their 
own  privileges  and  consequence,  have  conceded  in  time;  made 
their  cause  more  agreeable  to  the  obvious  notions  of  bencYolence 
and  justice,  and  more  fit  to  be  respected,  at  least  tolerated,  by  the 
advancing  intelligence  and  importance  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  Erench  people,  which  exists 
more  in  them  than  in  other  nations,  and  which  afiected  their  Bevo- 
lution.  It  is  mentioned  very  distinctly  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferneres 
and  by  Madame  de  Stael,  that  in  Paris,  that  is  France,  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  depends  not  so  much  on  any  of  the  constituted 
authorities  as  on  what  is  called  fashion.  A  cry  for  the  States 
General  became  the  fashion ;  they  were  therefore  to  be  called.  The 
E^evolution  was  the  fashion  -.there  was,  lherefore,to  be  a  revolution. 
Ajiythingold  was  out  of  fashion!;  there  was  a  call,  therefore,  for  every- 
thine  that  was  new.  Nothing  but  the  new  opinions  could  be  tole- 
rated; and  therefore,  the  king,  the  Court,  the  old  regime, the  nobUity, 
and  the  clergy,  were  to  be  voted  out  of  the  world  in  this  great  king- 
dom, and  on  this  great  occasion,  by.  a  twirl  of  the  features  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Ko  doubt  the  sentiment  lay  deeper  in 
minds  more  respectable  ;  the  government  had  lost  all  character  but 
for  the  sort  of  frivolity  just  mentioned ;  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
remedy,  and,  ridiculous  as  the  cause  may  seem,  it  must  be  borne 
always  in  the  minds  of  my  hearers  as  one  that  contributed  to  the 
misfortunes  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Again,  I  believe  that  no 
sane  mind  can  in  the  slightest  degree  conceive  the  fermentation 
that  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Paris  £rom  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States  General.  Men  are  not  employed  in 
Paris  as  they  are  in  London.  It  is  observed  by  foreigners  that 
every  one  in  London  has  an  air  of  business  and  occupation ;  every 
one  seems,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  on  full  trot ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  West  End  of  the  town,  where  the  helpless,  loitering 
children  of  fashion  and  frivolity  are  to  be  found,  this  is  certainly 
the  case ;  everything  in  London  is  bustle  and  business ;  but  eaon 
man  is  intent  upon  his  own,  and  he  who  gives  out  that  he  is  intent 
upon  that  of  the  public,  is  at  first  more  likely  to  be  received  by 
the  suspicion  or  sneer  of  sensible  people  than  by  their  sympathy. 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  seems  everywhere  the  resort  and  rendez- 
vous of  the  idle.  No  dif^culty  there  to  find  an  audience,  to  create  a 
group  at  least,  and,  from  the  theatrical  nature  of  every  Frenchmaoi 
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fury  and  violence  in  the  gestures,  the  language,  the  opinion,  and 
the  measure  proposed,  were  quite  matters  of  course. 

The  theatrical  and  excitable  nature  of  the  French  people  will  be, 
therefore,  a  point  that  you  will  bear  away  as  one  belonging  to  this 
great  drama  of  the  Irench  Eevolntion,  and,  though  one  as  not 
pecoliarly,  yet  as  yery  particulariy,  belonging  to  it.  You  will 
remember,  too,  that  the  representations  of  the  Marquis  de  Fer- 
rieres,  ox^  of  the  old  school,  are  quite  clear  and  decisive  on  all  the 
main  points  e<mnected  with  the  14th  of  July.  For  instance,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  was  intended ;  that  force  was  to 
be  employed ;  that  the  language  of  the  Court  and  the  advisers  of 
the  kmg  was  insincere ;  and  finally,  that  all  Frenchmen  looked 
upon  the  cause  of  the  National  Assembly  as  their  own,  as  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  all  the  best  interests  of  the  oonntry. 

Again,  from  his  account,  and  from  the  account  of  others,  the 
existence  of  the  Orleans  faction,  as  it  is  called,  must  be  admitted, 
and  considered  as  one  of  the  most  effective  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  Revolution.  There  are  men  not  only  of  designing,  desperate 
characters,  but  men  who  delight  in  mischief,  mischief  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  such  men  must  be  taken  into  calculation,  by  all  those 
patriots  on  the  one  side,  and  aQ  those  rulers  on  the  other,  who 
really  mean  well. 

These  men,  and  all  men  like  these,  were  certainly  very  different 
from  those  who  were  the  first  patriots  and  movers  of  tne  French 
Sievolution ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Hevolution,  and  the  crimes  and 
calamities  by  which  it  was  attended,  have  enabled  those  who  love 
not  liberty  to  confound  them  together,  have  indisposed  even  the 
wise  and  the  good  to  all  projects  of  reform.  This,  however,  is  to 
run  into  an  extreme  on  the,  other  side ;  and  this  observation,  though 
so  very  obvious,  has  so  little  effect  on  our  conduct  that  I  have 
taken  every  pains  to  illustrate  the  more  early  portion  of  the  Re- 
volution, those  periods  where  the  characters  of  distinguished 
men  are  at  issue ;  and  I  have  done  this  to  a  degree  perhaps  of 
tediousness,  anxious  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
my  hearers  of  a  sound  and  rational  nature,  deduced  from  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  faults  on  each  side— the  first  unfeeling 
resistance  of  the  privileged  orders,  which  caused  the  impatience 
of  the  patriots ;  and  the  intemperance  of  the  patriots  which  caused 
the  violence  of  the  Court  and  privileged  orders.  Virtuous  and 
moderate  men  certainly  sometimes  prompted  and  sometimes  coun- 
tenanced those  measures  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  an- 
cient monarchy.  How  this  could  happen  is  i^e  great  subject  for 
your  inquiry  and  meditation,  and  the  more  honourably  you  are 
animated  with  the  love  of  your  own  country,  and  the  love  of  man- 
kind, the  more  interesting  will  the  subject  become.  The  political 
faults  and  mistakes  of  rulers  and  governors  are  easily  seen — original 
selfishness,  and,  if  necessary,  cruelty ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ob- 
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serre  with  accuracy  the  faults  and  nuBtakes  of  the  patriots  of  a 
country.  The  great  fault,  in  the  instance  of  the  French  patriots, 
was  that  of  not  acting  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  with  the  Court. 

This  is  always  the  fault  of  patriots,  and  this,  therefore,  is  an 
observation  which  I  must  leave  toyour  consideration.  Patriots 
should  do  anything  rather  than  suffer  the  question  to  become  a 
question  of  force.  If  the  appeal  be  once  made  to  violence,  the 
violent  must  bear  sway. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  that  it  was 
the  Court  that  hurried  anything  to  an  issue  of  force  by  bringing 
up  the  soldiers,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Tiers  Etat,  that,  by 
a  system  of  encroachment  and  usurpation  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  meeting,  began  the  attack  on  the  Court.  No  doubt  they 
thought  this  was  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  liberty ;  we 
contend  that  it  was  not ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fatal  to  all 
reasonable  hopes  of  it,  and  this  is  the  question  for  the  student  to 
consider  hereafter. 

The  unfortunate  Louis,  it  is  understood,  was  often  reading  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  in  our  own  country,  the  history  of 
the  times  of  Charles  I.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  was 
sufficiently  done  by  the  virtuous  patriots  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  With 
us,  the  love  of  ciyil  liberty,  by  the  assistance  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, became  the  most  violent  enthusiasm ;  in  France,  the  same 
love  of  civil  liberty,  assisted  by  the  hoi>e  and  ardour  of  the  new 
opinions,  became  the  most  violent  enthusiasm  also; — but  the  leaders 
neither  observed  the  frightful  nature  of  all  enthusiasm,  nor  the 
different  character  of  the  two  monarchs-— their  own  temptations  to 
violent  counsels — their  real  security  while  Louis  was  their  king  in 
his  personal  character. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  popular  leaders 
may  be  explained,  may  be  understood,  may  be  even  excused,  but 
they  must  be  for  ever  lamented,  and  they  must  not  be  concealed 
that  they  may  not  be  repeated ;  their  situation  was  novel,  the  times 
were  very  extraordinary,  the  new  opinions  were  very  intoxicating, 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court  were,  even  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  very  injudicious  and  exasperating,  the  power  of 
the  Court  was  naturally  overrated,  the  applauses  of  the  people  and 
of  the  country  were  very  animating ;  vanity  was  easily  mistaken 
for  patriotism,  and  rashness  for  wisdom. 

Tliere  seemed  no  apprehension  on  the  one  side  (the  part  of  the 
Court)  of  what  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  and  the  influence 
of  the  new  opinions  required ;  and  on  the  other  part  (of  the  patriots) 
no  sense  of  tne  lessons  of  caution  that  were  to  oe  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  past. 

Such  are  the  general  observations  which  I  would  now  finally 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  my  hearers ;  they  are  those  general 
conclusions  which,  whether  many  of  them  mignt  appear  obvious  to 
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the  htimaxi  understanding  before  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
they  are  those  which  are  supported  now  by  the  facts  of  the  French 
Revolution,  as  far  down  as  the  crisis  that  took  p]ace  in  July,  1789. 
If  they  are  those  that  grow  out  of  the  events  down  to  that  period, 
then  tney  are  the  proper  lessons  of  history,  and,  as  such,  worthy 
your  attention.  Scenes  like  these  are  in  their  incidents  deeply 
interesting  and  affecting ;  the  minds  and  the  feelings  of  every 
one  will  be  sufficiently  eloquent  while  perusing  them ;  they  need 
not  be  presented  to  the  view  by  any  particular  description,  or 
reconunended  by  any  variety  or  stren^h  of  colouring.  The 
historian  or  the  lecturer  may  consider  himself  as  having  accom- 
plished every  object  if  he  can  but  offer,  in  the  course  of  ms  state- 
ments, remarks  that  may  tend  to  save  society  hereafter  from  simi- 
lar failures  of  the  good,  from  similar  atrocities  of  the  bad.  Neither 
those  who  rule,  nor  those  who  would  reform,  have,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  French  ]Etevolution,  the  slightest  reason  to  plume  themselves 
on  their  particular  merit  or  success ;  the  whole  is  a  lesson  of 
moderation,  the  necessity  of  mutual  sacrifices,  the  folly  of  expect- 
ing forbearance  and  magnanimity,  wisdom  and  virtue,  m  our  oppo- 
nents, while  we  exhibit  none  in  ourselves. 

I  now  conclude :  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  to  you  in  this 
lecture  the  main  events  of  the  French  Eevolution  down  to  the  end 
of  July,  1789,  I  have  recapitulated  such  general  concluslcms  as 
I  had  made  in  the  preceding  lectures,  such  as  I  thought  might 
reasonably  be  drawn  from  these  events.  The  middle  of  tne  month 
of  July,  1789, 1  consider  as  an  epoch  in  this  memorable  history,  by 
the  proceedings  that  then  took  place ;  the  king  and  the  ancient 
monarchy  ana  ancient  constitution  of  France  were,  in  fact,  surren- 
dered to  the  National  Assembly,  and  not  to  the  National  Assembly 
only,  but  to  the  National  Assembly  in  conjunction  with  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  Paris.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  was  to  be 
the  fate  of  that  king  and  ancient  monarchy  and  constitution,  what 
were  to  be  the  views  of  that  National  Assembly,  what  sort  of 
constitution  they  would  form,  and  how  far  they  were  or  were  not 
to  be  themselves  controlled 'by  that  power  of  the  people  to  which 
they  so  much  owed  their  triumph. 
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LECTURE   I. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

1%$  Ufofittoicin^Zeeturet  were  onginaUtf  delivered  immediaielif  after 
the  Zeeturee  on  ike  HevohUian  of  1668. 

1810. 
Wit  bave  been  nov  long^  engaged  in  tbe  bistory  of  England, 
wbicb  it  was  impossible  to  leave,  wbile  tbe  civil  and  at  last  the 
religious  liberties  of  tbe  country  were  at  issue. 

But  we  may  at  lengtb  turn  to  tbe  continent,  and  inquire  what 
had  been  in  tbe  mean  time  tbe  history  of  Prance. 

We  are  supposed  to  bave  left  tbe  French  history  at  tbe  death 
of  Henry  lY.  The  monarchy  of  France  grew  up  from  small  be- 
ginnings, from  the  constant  accession  of  one  province  after  an- 
other, to  the  central  province,  of  which  Paris  was  the  capital ; 
in  this  manner  it  swelled  out  at  last  into  that  great  kingdom, 
which  of  all  others  has  bad  tbe  most  influence  on  tbe  affairs  of 
Europe.  Of  this  monarchy  it  was  Henry  lY.  that  must  be 
considered  as  amongst  tbe  most  distinguished  founders ;  it  wa^i 
he  wbo  combined  and  compressed  its  discordant  parts  into  a 
whole ;  wbo  first  harmonised  to  a  sufficient  degree  its  jarring 
civil  and  rdigious  interests  by  tbe  mildness  of  bis  counsels  and 
the  vigour  of  bis  administration.  He  appeared  at  the  precise 
period  when  the  want  of  such  a  man  was  most  urgent ;  and  with 
serious  faults  in  his  private,  and  such  defects  in  bis  public 
character,  as  we  have  noticed,  be  has  always  been  (and  not  very 
unnaturally)  the  idol  of  the  French  people. 

Tbe  next  interval  is  from  that  event  to  tbe  death  of  Mazarin, 
when  Louis  XIY.  assumed  tbe  reins  of  government  himself,  and 
became  bis  own  minister.  This  was  an  interval  of  about  half  a 
century,  from  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  in  our  own 
history  to  tbe  Restoration.    During  this  time,  in  England,  tbe 
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constitution  had  been  struggling  through  its  difficulties  in  the 
strange  manner  we  have  seen ;  and  it  might  have  been  hoped  that 
the  constitution  of  France  would  have  made  some  similar  advance 
to  regularity  and  amelioration.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  and  so 
forgotten  were  all  the  best  interests,  so  dissipated  and  misdirected 
were  all  the  energies  of  this  great  nation,  that  it  is  difficult  for  any 
one,  not  a  native,  even  to  read  the  narratives  of  their  historians. 

Louis  Xf  II.  came  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  nine,  and,  though 
the  son  of  the  great  Henry,  remained  through  life  only  a  fit  ob- 
ject of  tutelage.  Louis  XIV.  became  king  when  only  five  years 
old.  So  that  it  is  the  history  of  the  first  favourites,  and  it  is  the 
reigns  of  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin  that  we  are  to  read,  not  of  the 
kings  of  Prance. 

The  whole,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  tissue  of  in- 
explicable intrigue,  which  no  patience  can  well  unravel,  and  which 
it  were  not  worth  the  labour  to  unravel,  if  the  attempt  were  prac- 
ticable. Whoever  succeeded,  or  whoever  failed,  the  queen  con- 
sort or  the  queen  mother,  the  minister  or  the  nobility,  the 
Italian  favourite  or  the  prince  of  the  blood,  the  intriguer  in  the 
court  or  the  intriguer  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  mob  of 
Paris,  the  people  were  equally  forgotten,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom  equally  neglected.  The  authority  of  the  crown, 
the  grandeur  of  France,  and  her  weight  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
are  the  only  objects  deserving  of  attention  which  the  annals  of 
France  have  now  to  offer,  even  when  the  objects  are  of  the 
most  dignified  nature ;  the  public  good,  in  every  rational  sense 
of  the  word,  seems  never  to  hav^  been  within  the  comprehension 
of  any  functionary,  or  any  one.  description  of  men  in  the  state. 

In  reading  the  history  of  France,  the  Abb^  de  Mabl}',  an 
author  of  strong  democratic  feelings,  may  perhaps  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  expect  too  much ;  but,  with  the  story  of  England 
fresh  in  the  memory,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impatient  on  the 
subject  of  the  civil  liberties  of  France ;  impatient  to  observe, 
that  by  no  prince  or  minister,  at  any  period  or  in  any  shape,  any 
proper  representative  body.  Or  any  fair  approach  to  it,  could  be 
created  or  suffered  to  exist ;  even  the  great  Henry,  though  he 
called  the  States  General  together,  in  his  conversation  with  his 
courtiers  made  light  of  their  authority. 

The  first  surprise  that  an  English  student  meets  with,  on  turn- 
ing to  consider  this  period,  is  to  find  that  there  is  no  history  of   ' 
the  ministers,  Eichelieu  and  Mazarin,  not  even  of  Eichelieu,  that 
has  obtained  any  literary  reputation.     The  lives  that  are  quoted 
are  those  by  Aubery,  which  ore  represented  by  Yoltaire  as  vety 
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fit  for  the  purposes  of  information ;  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
found  an  easy  task  to  read  them.  There  is  a  life  of  Eichelieu 
by  Le  Clerc,  which  is  considered  as  very  accurate,  and  may  there- 
fore, like  the  former,  be  consulted :  but  this  work  is  not  es- 
teemed in  France  the  work  of  a  good  writer,  or  of  a  man  capable 
of  forming  political  views. 

With  regard  to  Mazarin,  it  is  quite  a  specimen  of  the  times,  of 
the  minister,  and  of  the  people,  that  a  sort  of  history  of  him 
has  been  manufactured  out  of  the  different  satires,  epigrams, 
and  occasional  pieces  of  pleasantry  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  his  administration,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  events  to 
which  they  refer. 

The  memoirs  of  these  times  that  have  been  drawn  up  and  pub- 
lished with  and  without  names  are  innumerable.  Of  original 
works,  the  best  are  those  of  M.  De  Motteville,  M.  De  Montpen- 
sier,  Cardinal  De  Eetz,  Guy  Joly,  Rochefoucault,  M.  De  la 
Fayette,  La  Faire,  Gourville,  and  St.  Simon ;  these  are  read, 
particularly  the  Memoirs  of  De  Retz.  From  original  works  like 
these,  the  following  histories  have  been  drawn  up :  L'Intrigue 
du  Cabinet,  Louis  XIY.  sa  Cour  et  le  Eegent,  par  D'Anquetil ; 
L'Esprit  de  la  Fronde,  not  by  D' Anquetil,  as  supposed ;  these 
last  are  the  books  to  which  I  think  it  best  to  refer  you. 

The  memoirs  of  De  Eetz  are  always  read;  but,  notwithstanding 
their  general  liveliness,  and  the  sagacity  of  the  maxims  with 
which  they  abound,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  choose  out  of  the 
pages  such  as  promise  well.  For  a  continued  scene  of  intrigue, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  fairly  represented  by  one  who  was  him- 
self the  soul  of  it,  which  from  its  complexity  it  is  impossible  to 
understand,  and  of  which  the  object  seems  only  to  have  been 
whether  an  Italian  favourite,  a  man  of  like  subtlety  and  intrigue 
with  the  author  himself,  should  or  should  not  be  the  minister  of 
the  country ;  d  picture  like  this,  whatever  be  the  ability  of  the 
artist,  Boon  loses  its  attraction ;  and  the  work,  even  while  enter- 
taining and  instructive,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  seldom 
rises  to  the  merit  of  historical  instruction. 

The  better  to  judge  of  this  period,  and  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  French  writers,  the 
English  reader  may,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  history  as  given 
in  different  chapters  in  Eussell's  Modem  History ;  he  may  next 
find  an  account  sufficiently  detailed  in  the  Modern  Universal 
History,  with  all  the  French  Works  referred  to  in  the  margin ; 
and  lastly,  he  may  consider  all  that  Voltaire,  no  incompetent 
judge  when  the  history  of  France  is  concerned,  has  thought  it 
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neceesary  to  say  on  this  part  of  his  subjecti  in  the  one  hundred 
and  seyenty-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  chapters  of 
his  Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Spirit  of  Nations ;  when  to  all 
these  have  been  added  the  animated  observations  of  the  Abb^  de 
Mably,  the  reader  will  be  able,  I  expect,  without  further  re- 
search, to  form  an  estimate  of  the  whole  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  real  instruction.  The  chapters  in  Russell,  then,  and 
those  in  the  Modem  Universal  History  and  in  Yoltaire,  with  the 
Abb^  de  Mably,  may  be  sufficient ;  or,  finally,  the  French  work 
L'Intrigue  du  Cabinet  presents  a  narrative  which  an  English 
reader  may  go  through  with  considerable  interest  in  many  parts, 
and  on  the  whole  without  fatigue,  and  it  is  quite  circumstantial 
enough  for  the  most  regular  reader  of  history. 

But  while  .these  sheets  are  going  to  press,  I  perceive  that  new 
assistance  has  been  offered  to  the  English  reader,  and  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  the  late  work  of  Mr.  James  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Louis  XIY. ;  the  two  first  volumes  are  dedicated 
to  that  part  of  the  history  which  preceded  his  formal  accession  to 
the  throne ;  great  diligence  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
author,  and  I  know  not  how  the  student  can  so  readily  find,  as 
in  these  pages,  all  that  he  need  wish  to  know  of  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  De  Betz,  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  the  efforts  made  to  re- 
move Cardinal  Mazarin  from  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  struggles  of  the  minister,  with  the  assistance  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  tJ^e  queen  mother,  to  retain  it.  Cond^  and 
Turenne  give  some  dignity  to  the  scene,  by  their  appearance  in 
it ;  but  it  is  still  a  miserable  scene,  tedious  and  perplexing  from 
its  petty  intrigues  and  the  total  want  of  any  elevated  views  or 
patriotic  objects  in  those  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  it. 
We  may  be  grateful  to  Mr.  James  for  having,  notwithstanding, 
made  an  interesting  work,  and  for  having  endeavoured  to  enable 
us  to  understand  their  movements,  and  having  on  this  account 
consulted  all  the  memoirs  that  relate  to  them,  and  compared  and 
judged  of  their  results  with  candour  and  ability.  His  general 
conclusion  may  be  adopted,  that  during  the  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
neither  De  Betz,  nor  Cond6,  nor  Turenne,  nor  Bouillon,  nor  La 
Rochefoucault,  nor  Beaufort,  nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  any 
other  design  but  to  serve  their  vanity,  their  interest,  their  pride, 
or  their  resentment; — that,  on  the  contrary,  there  really  did 
exist  with  the  court  party  a  great  and  permanent  object,  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  authority ;  for  this  the  queen  and  all 
her  p^tisans  struggled  throughout  the  whole  of  the  contest,  and 
without  securing  it  Mazarin  could  not  rule  with  any  effect ;  and 
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this  unanimity  with  regard  to  their  object  gave  ultimate  pre- 
dominance to  the  loyal  party. 

The  work  that  is  most  known  and  quoted,  more  particularly  by 
English  readers,  is  La  Yassor ;  it  must  be  consulted,  especially 
when  any  decision  is  to  be  formed  about  the  conduct  of  the  Hu- 
guenots or  Louis  XIY.,  but  it  is  too  long  and  tedious,  and  em- 
braces too  wide  a  range.  La  Yassor  was  a  French  refugee,  and 
is  not  liked  by  the  French  critics  and  writers,  chiefly,  I  suspect, 
on  account  of  the  freedom  and  propriety  of  his  remarks.  The 
descripfion  of  his  work  by  Yoltaire,  in  his  account  of  the  writers 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  will,  to  an  English  ear,  sound  rather 
like  praise,  than  the  censure  which  seems  intended. 

In  England,  during  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
public  disturbances  were  connected  with  the  public  interests ; 
BO,  on  the  continent,  the  religious  interests  every  where,  but  in 
France,  had  a  reference  to  the  ciyil  interests  of  the  contending 
parties.  Li  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  constitution  of  the 
country  seemed  little  concerned  in  the  public  disputes ;  and  when 
the  great  Henry  and  Sully  were  removed,  this  unfortunate 
country  was  doomed  te  feel  how  wide  is  the  difference  between 
a  good  king  or  minister  and  a  good  constitution  of  government. 
These  men,  great  and  good  as  they  were,  and  patriotic  as  they 
might  think  themselves,  had  left  no  public  assembly  to  represent 
the  nation.  The  States  General  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
disuse,  or  when  summoned,  only  appeared  an  unwieldy  mass, 
torn  asunder  by  internal  jealousies,  and  partial  interests,  and 
without  any  public  views.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean  time, 
could  not  exercise  the  authority  of  the  community  without  evi- 
dent usurpation.  There  remained,  therefore,  on  the  stage  of 
public  affiurs,  the  sovereign,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
nobleSy  the  Huguenots,  the  intriguers  in  and  out  of  Paris,  and  the 
court  and  court  favourites.  The  intriguers  and  the  court  con- 
tending with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  nobles  ibr  the 
plunder  of  the  pubUc;  the  nobles,  when  foiled,  ready  to  set  up 
for  sovereign-princes  in  their  own  domains,  or  join  the  arms  of 
Spain ;  the  Huguenots  always  feeling  or  apprehending  infrac- 
tions of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  therefore  exposed  to  be  driven 
or  led  aside  into  new  civil  and  religious  wars  by  every  enemy  of 
the  court  or  state ;  and  the  power  of  the  crown,  the  object  of  the 
general  veneration  and  regard,  converted  by  force,  or  by  fraud, 
to  serve  the  private  purposes  of  all  parties  in  their  turn ;  an 
afflicting  spectacle  this,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  representative  assemblies  of  a  nation  in  every  era  of  society. 
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fh>m  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined.     Of  this  period,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  the  two  distinguished  men  are  Bichelieuond  Mazarin. 

Eichelieu,  who  first  appears,  is  evidently  fitted  for  a  scene  like 
this  in  many  most  important  respects ;  hut  he  either  did  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  his  high  office,  or  did  not  live  to  perform 
it.     The  first  supposition  seems  nearest  the  truth ;  his  ohjects 
were  the  grandeur  of  France  and  the  force  of  the  monarchy. 
The  permanent  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community 
was  only  secondary,  if  indeed  it  occurred  at  all.     His  great  merit 
was  that  power  of  genius,  which  rules  every  thing  abound  it 
apparently  with  or  without  the  necessary  means ;  his  great  fault, 
the  wan,t  of  real  patriotism  and  enlightened  henevolence.     He, 
however,  surveyed  the  situation  of  his  country,  had  his  objects, 
and  accomplished  them.     He  could  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  that 
abroad  the  great  power  opposed  to  France  was  tiie  house  of 
Austria ;  that  at  home  the  executive  authority  was  constantly 
thwarted  or  controlled,  and  would  always  continue  to  be  so,  if 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobles  were  not  broken  down  and 
subdued.     And  to  Eichelieu  it  must  have  appeared,  that  neither 
the  house  of  Austria  nor  the  nobles  could  be  reduced  to  any 
tolerable  state  of  inferiority,  unless  the  Huguenots  were  first 
crushed ;  a  powerful  body,  who  could  be  practised  upon  by  both, 
and  between  whom  and  the  court  tiiere  was  a  never-failing  source 
of  mutual  jealousy  and  hostility  in  the  difference  of  their  re* 
ligious  tenets.     Such  must  have  been  the  views  and  reasonings 
of  Richelieu,  and  therefore,  without  troubling  himself  about 
principles  or  rights,  and  with  no  other  means  but  the  resources 
of  his  own  genius,  and  the  authority  which  belonged  to  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  crown,  no  leader  of  armies  or  military 
conqueror,  he  performed  the  achievements  of  those  who  are.   He 
supported  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  while  he  subdued  the 
Pix)teBtants  in  France  ;  he  broke  the  force  of  the  house  of  Austria 
abroad,  and  of  the  nobles  at  home ;  awed  the  legislative  bodies, 
the  parliaments,  and  all  the  functionaries  of  the  state ;  dissipated, 
terrified,  and  subjected  to  his  will  the  intriguers,  the  courtiers^ 
the  generals,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  nobility,  the  queen, 
consort,  the  queen  mother,  and  the  very  king  he  served ;  impri- 
soned, ruined,  proscribed,  or  brought  to  the  scaffold  every  person 
of  authority  or  respect  who  could  be  opposed  to  him ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  must  be  considered  as  the  greatest  example  of  the 
controlling   powers  of  a  single  mind  in  the   history  of  any 
civilized  country. 

Peter  the  Great,  when  he  visited  France,  embraced  his  statue 
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in  a  transport  of  admiration.  We  may  understand  this  in  the 
Tamer  of  Eussians ;  hut  it  is  dilEcult,  after  all,  to  consider 
Eichelieu  as  a  patriot,  or  the  enlightened  benefactor  of  France ; 
he  cleared  away  the  ground,  and  this  was  no  doubt  a  great 
achievement,  for  any  edifice  to  be  hereafter  erected  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  country,  but  he  erected  none  himself:  he  left 
nothing  behind  him  but  the  royal  authority.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  by  his  admifiers,  that  amidst  the  violence  of  friends  and 
foes,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  appreciate  his  character,  proper 
reference  being  had  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  '^  II  a  fait 
trop  du  mal,"  says  the  French  epigram,  "  pour  en  dire  du  bien ; 
il  a  fait  trop  du  bon  pour  en  dire  du  mal."  He  is  favourably 
dismissed  with  a  distich  like  this. 

Had  another  minister  succeeded  with  powers  of  genius  like  his 
own,  and  animated  with  a  generous  patriotism,  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  feebleness  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  some  provisions  might  have  been  made  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  powers  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  for 
the  States  General,  the  parliaments,  and  the  various  acknow- 
ledged authorities  of  that  great  kingdom,  and  that  England  might 
not  have  been  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  were  to  be  found  successfully  esta- 
blished, amid  the  ruins  of  the  papal  power  and  of  the  feudal 
system,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  no  such 
happiness  awaited  France  or  Europe,  for  it  was  Mazarin  who 
succeeded ;  a  minister  who  assisted  to  build  up  the  national  gran- 
deur of  France  (according  to  the  general  notions  of  national 
grandeur),  and  that  with  more  skill  and  success  than  were  at  the 
time  acknowledged,  but  not  a  minister  with  a  genius  like  Riche- 
lieu, still  less  with  a  benevolence  that  could  meditate  upon  the 
political  situation  of  a  great  people  ;  still  less  with  the  under- 
standing that  could  revive  the  energies  of  a  free  constitution. 

The  nation,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  as  little  of  its  best  in- 
terests as  did  Mazarin. .  Compare  it  with  England :  instead  of 
the  Hampdens  and  Falklands  of  our  own  country,  the  debates  of 
the  long  parliament,  the  battle  of  Naseby,  the  exile  of  James, 
the  election  of  William,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
— ^we  have  the  Cardinal  De  Eetz  and  the  Counsellor  Broussel, 
the  intrigues  of  the  town  house  of  Paris,  the  parliament,  and 
the  court,  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  the  alternate  fortunes  of 
the  Italian  favourite ;  while  the  issue  of  the  whole  is,  the  settle- 
ment of  all  differences  and  disputes,  and  the  final  extinction 
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of  all  hope  for  the  liberties  of  France,  in  the  rising  talents  and 
popularity  of  Louis  XIY. 

Louis  finished  the  work  which  Eicheliea  had  so  powerfoliy 
begun ;  he  stepped  at  oncC;  while  yet  a  youth  of  fourteen,  into 
the  place  which  that  extraordinary  man  had  so  prepared  for  his 
reception ;  and  this  great  nation,  most  unfortunately  for  itself 
and  for  the  world,  seems  from  that  moment  to  have  identified  its 
own  dignity  and  happiness  with  Ihe  personal  authority  and 
aggrandisement  of  the  monarch  on  the  throne. 

The  great  object  on  which  the  eyes  of  £urope  were  turned,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  was  Louis  XIY. :  and  on  this  account,  not 
only  the  political  but  even  the  personal  character  of  the  monarch 
has  become  a  subject  of  history,  and  as  such  must  be  studied. 

In  like  manner,  a  very  great  interest  belongs  to  the  lives  and 
characters,  the  qualities  and  talents,  of  the  statesmen,  the 
generab,  the  men  of  science  and  literature,  who  adorned  this 
remarkable  age. 

The  subject,  therefore,  in  all  its  relations,^  is  very  copious.  It 
has  attracted  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  and  has  given 
occasion  to  one  of  his  most  agfeeable  and  admired  productions. 
If  in  the  general  subject,  of  the  reign  of  Louis,  the  literature 
connected  with  it  be  included,  it  may  occupy  your  attention  to 
any^  possible  extent ;  and  it  becomes  my  province,  as  usual,  to 
mention  such  works,  not  as  may,  but  as  must  be  read ;  and  to 
attempt,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  some  faint  description  of  the 
general  importance  that  belongs  to  the  whole. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  induces  me  to  recommend 
this  part  of  history  to  your  consideration.  It  ia  this :  the  Euro* 
pean  forms  of  government,  though  originally  founded  on  prin- 
ciples more  or  less  popular,  have  in  general  lost  their  public  as- 
semblies, and  degenerated  into  arbitrary  monarchies ;  monarchies, 
no  doubt,  very  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  monarchies  of 
the  east;  but  to  be  distinguished  also  from  that  particular  mon. 
archy  established  in  oxa  own  island.  Kow  to  me  it  appears,  that 
Louis  XIY.  and  his  court,  the  French  monarchy  and  its  establish, 
ments,  the  king,  the  courtiers,  and  the  nobles,  the  fleets  and  the 
armies,  the  laws  and  the  police,  public  edifices  and  institutions, 
the  arts,  the  scioices,  the  literature  of  France,  at  this  renowned 
period,  form  altogether,  not  indeed  a  fair  general  specimen,  but 
the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  w«ll  conceived  of  an 
arbitrary  government  founded  upon  the  European  model,  but 
ezistiiig  without  any  proper  representative  bodies  of  the  people. 

What  I  wish,  therefore,  the  student  to  do,  is  to  consider  well 
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this  the  most  fiiTonrable  specimen  before  him ;  what  are  its 
merits,  what  its  demerits,  what  ou  the  whole  its  yalue,  and  con- 
tinuallj  to  compare  it  with  our  own. 

The  whole  subject,  thus  considered,  comprises  a  multiplicity 
of  facts,  and  has  relation  to  many  different  principles,  but  is 
still,  I  think,  intelligible,  and  within  the  limit  of  an  estimate : 
and  to  form  such  an  estimate  is,  as  I  conceiye,  a  task  worthy 
of  any  student's  best  powers  of  investigation  and  reflection. 

The  form  of  government  established  in  this  island  will  mate- 
rially facilitate  the  progress  and  increase  the  importance  of  an 
inquiry  like  this.  The  histories  and  constitutions  of  the  two 
kingdoms  have  always  served  to  illustrate  each  other ;  and  this 
relation  of  contrast  and  comparison  by  no  means  ceases  at  the 
period  now  before  us.  It  rather  increases  and  seems  brought  to 
a  sort  of  close.  Survey  the  whole  of  society  in  each  kingdom ; 
in  France,  for  instance,  the  character  of  the  monarch,  the  states- 
man, the  courtier,  the  nobleman,  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  citizen ;  survey  l^e  military,  the  aristocratic,  the  national 
character.  These  may,  and  should  be,  all  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding characters  that  exist  in  our  own  country.  The  pe- 
culiar faults  and  merits  of  each  of  these  should  be  traced  up,  as 
in  general  they  may,  to  the  single  circumstance  of  certain 
differences  in  the  forms  of  government  established  in  the  two 
countries,  particularly  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  and  still  more  particularly  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  assembly  which  represents  the  people.  Certain 
merits  and  benefits  are  compatible  with  either  form  :  some  are 
found  more  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ;  some,  for  instance,more 
under  an  arbitrary  or  purely  monarchical  government,  like  that 
of  Louis  XIY.,  than  under  a  mixed  and  free  form  like  our  own. 

But  as  all  human  good  is  but  the  result  of  a  fovourable  balance 
struck  between  contending  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
question  is,  on  which  side  does  this  favourable  balance  lie :  in 
favour  of  the  arbitrary  or  the  mixed  form  ?  and  to  what  degree 
does  it  preponderate  ? 

Were  a  subject  like  this,  which  I  have  now  mentioned,  tho- 
roughly investigated,  many  important  mistakes  and  unfortunate 
delusions  might  be  avoided,  especially  by  those  who  live  under 
a  mixed  government  like  our  own.  Such  men  are  continually 
expecting  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  form  of  government 
without  any  of  its  concomitant  evils ;  the  greatest  good,  without 
any  of  the  disad vantages  by  which  it  must  be  purchased ;  they 
would  have  liberty,  for  instance,  without  ever  being  exposed  to 
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any  popular  excesses;   but  this  is  not  the  maimer  in  which 
Nature  dispenses  her  benefits ;  it  is  to  require  impossibilities. 

Again,  the  euthanasia  of  tlie  British  constitution  has  been 
said  to  be  an  arbitrary  monarchy ;  an  arbitrary  monarchy  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  which  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  converge  in 
any  ordinary  state  of  the  world.  Let,  therefore,  the  arbitrary 
monarchy  of  Louis  XIV.  be  considered ;  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  most  favourable  specimen  that  can  be  offered  for 
our  reflection.  Let  it  then  be  considered,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  is  the  very  best  result  that  can  possibly  take  place,  if  ever 
the  democratic  part  of  our  mixed  form  of  constitution,  on  what- 
ever account,  should  fall  into  decay. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  would  recommend  a  more  dili- 
gent and  extensive  perusal  of  the  private  memoirs  and  literary 
works  belonging  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  than  on  other  occa- 
sions I  should  be  disposed  to  think  necessary.  An  historian, 
that  is,  a  writer  or  reader  of  history,  as  distinguished  from  other 
writers  or  readers,  must  no  doubt  be  distinguished  by  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  private  memoirs  and  literary  produc- 
tions connected  with  the  courts  and  different  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
But  this  is  a  species  of  reading  which,  though  very  attractive  in 
itself,  approaches  not  a  little  to  a  sort  of  novel  reading ;  it  is 
apt  to  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  time,  and  rather  fitted  to 
render  a  man  entertaining  in  society  than  instructive  in  a  senate, 
or  intelligent  in  a  cabinet.  It  is  a  species  of  reading  which,  if 
long  dwelt  upon,  is  not  likely  to  form  the  mind  to  Siose  com- 
manding views  and  general  conclusions  which  constitute  the 
great  interest  of  history,  and  which,  when  they  are  just  and  can 
fairly  be  drawn,  distinguish  the  statesman  from  the  courtier, 
and  the  philosopher  from  the  man  of  letters.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, more  of  this  species  of  reading  may  be  indulged* in  than 
would  in  general  be  advisable ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  such 
works  as  I  think  may  be  properly  recommended  to  your  attention. 

The  great  magazine  from  which  subsequent  writers  of  history 
and  compilers  of  anecdotes  have  drawn  their  materials  is  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  French  Eevolution,  a  com- 
plete edition  of  this  work  seems  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Before  that  event  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  allowed  to  appear,  except  in  a  mutilated  state.  The  free- 
dom,"that  is  the  propriety,  of  remark,  which  the  duke  had  occa> 
sionally  exercised,  was  too  great  to  be  e:q>osed  to  the  consideration 
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of  the  public  while  the  system  of  government  remained  the  some : 
but  this  is  only  an  additional  recommendation  to  a  philosophic 
inquirer.  Of  the  thirteen  volumes,  the  first  six  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  two  next  to  the  regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  four  others  to  the  history  of  distinguished  individuak, 
and  the  concluding  one  to  the  researches  of  the  duke  into  the 
nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  French  peerage,  the  politic£d 
constitution  of  Spain,  and  matters  of  a  similar  nature. 

To  render  these  memoirs  properly  interesting,  or  even  intel- 
ligible, the  general  detail  of  the  events  of  the  reign  must  be  first 
known,  and  must  be  learnt  elsewhere ;  and  I  diould  therefore 
propose  that  some  concise  account  should  be  read,  like  that  of 
Hanault,  for  instance,  or  MiUot,  or  the  late  history  of  B'An- 
quetil ;  when  this  has  been  done,  the  allusions  and  passing  re- 
marks and  descriptions  of  St.  Simon  will  be  properly  felt  and 
understood.  Amidst  a  variety  of  other  matter,  particulars  of 
the  following  nature  may  be  found :  the  extent  of  the  king's 
natural  genius  and  talents ;  his  ignorance  of  history,  laws,  per- 
sons, and  events,  to  a  degree  that  led  him  into  occasional  mis- 
takes of  the  grossest  nature ;  his  hatred  of  birth  and  talents ;  his 
rage  for  flattery ;  his  extreme  egotism ;  his  taste  for  details ;  the 
manner  in  which  his  ministers  made  him  suppose  that  he  directed 
everything,  while  he  was  in  fact  himself  directed ;  his  con- 
trivances to  keep  every  one  anxious  only  for  his  fetvour,  and  de- 
pendent on  that  favour  for  all  personal  conseqi;ience ;  his  system 
of  espionage,  extended  even  to  the  opening  of  letters.  The  very 
arbitrary  and  violent  nature  of  his  selfishness,  rendering  every 
one  around  him  (his  children,  mistresses,  and  courtiers)  entirely 
subservient  to  his  own  whims  and  amusements,  in  defiance  of 
all  considerations  of  their  convenience,  and  even  of  their  health ; 
his  ^terior  advantages,  his  fites,  his  gallantries,  his  mistresses, 
his  splendour ;  the  remarkable  history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
her  management  of  the  king  and  lus  ministers ;  these  are  the 
topics  of  &e  work,  interspersed  with  many  curious  anecdotes  and 
descriptions  of  the  king's  children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
with  some  account  of  E^n<^lon;  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
hope  of  the  nation,  and  of  his  duchess,  the  delight  of  the  court. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantz,  and  some  of  the  leading 
events  of  the  reign  are  also  discussed ;  and  among  the  lives  of 
distinguished  persons,  some  may  be  readily  selected  as  of  more 
particular  consequence,  F^n^on,  for  instance,  Heinsius,  James  II. , 
William  III. 

That  part  which  relates  to  military  transactions  seems  imper- 
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feet  and  very  partial,  but  may  be  consolted  by  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  humiliation  of  France  was  snr- 
veyed  by  St.  Simon,  and  probably  by  most  Frenchmen  at  the 
time.  No  proper  testimony  is  paid  to  the  genius  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  English  reader  looks  in  rain  for  the  hero  and  triumphs 
of  his  nation. 

On  the  whole,  the  greatest  part  of  these  six  Tolumes  is  worth 
reading.  It  is  obseryable,  however,  that  all  the  good  sense,  that 
all  the  virtue,  and  even  the  almost  cynical  spirit  of  St.  Simon, 
never  seem  to  have  suggested  to  his  mind  the  radical  and  fatal 
defect  of  the  whole  system,  and  amidst  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country,  the  greatest  misfortune  of  all,  the  want  of  a  free  con- 
stitution. The  duke  even  declares  to  his  reader,  that  he  meddles 
not  with  politics,  and  means  only  to  describe  what  he  has  him- 
self seen  or  learned  from  others  of  the  scene  that  is  more  imme- 
diately around  him.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  render  the 
work  at  all  less  important,  in  the  way  I  have  proposed  this 
subject  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  to  your  consideration.  Tou 
have  only,  on  this  account,  the  picture  of  the  court  of  an  arbi- 
trary monarch  on  the  European  model  more  faithfully  given, 
and  the, facility  of  comparing  it  with  your  own  more  complete. 
And  to  this  task  I  must  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
exhorting  you  to  direct  your  attention. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  add  a  word  more  on  the  subject 
of  these  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon. 

The  lectures  that  I  am  now  delivering,  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  on  the  rc^ncy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  written 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  then  naturally  depended  on  the 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  St.  Simon  which  had  just 
been  published;  a  new  edition  is  now,  at  the  dose  of  1829, 
making  its  appearance,  being  the  real  Memoirs  that  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Dulce  himself,  and  which  are  now  given  to  the  world 
by  the  MarqtM  de  St.  Simon,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  editors.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
duke  had  put  together  eleven  folio  volumes  of  papers,  manuscript 
and  printed,  which  he  made  the  materials  of  his  Memoirs;  frx>m 
these  eleven  volumes,  that  were  lodged  in  the  D^p6t  des  Affaires 
Etrangers,  an  extract  was  made  by  the  Abb^  de  Yoisenon,  in 
eight  volumes  quarto,  and  from  this  extract  was  made  another 
extrapt,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  with  four  of  supplement ;  but 
these  last  seven  volumes  seem  not  to  have  satisfied  the  public, 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolution,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  a  new  work  was  formed  out  of  the  eleven  yolmnci 
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folio,  wluch  is  the  work  of  which  I  have  just  decM^ribed  the  oon- 
tents,  and  on  which  I  have  hitherto  relied.  Upon  comparing  it 
with  the  edition  now  given  to  the  world  by  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Simon,  I  find  no  occasion  to  make  any  alteration  in  what  I  have 
said  in  my  prior  lectures ;  every  thing  that  is  in  the  old  edition 
will  be  found  somewhere  or  other  in  the  new  ;  but  the  expres- 
sions are  sometimes  a  little  modified,  and  slight  omissions  made ; 
the  whole,  however,  is  new  arranged,  and  much  is  added  by  the 
duke,  many  new  personages  are  brought  forward,  many  new 
scenes  described,  aidditional  anecdotes  given ;  on  the  whole,  the 
work  is  now  more  than  ever  fitted  to  answer  the  purpose  I  have 
just  mentioned,  that  of  affording  the  reader  a  complete  notion 
of  the  nature  of  the  characters  that  are  to  be  found  under  an 
absolute  European  monarchy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
while  reading  these  volumes,  we  are  as  much  placed  by  the  side 
of  Louis  and  the  regent,  and  passing  our  days  in  the  midst  of 
the  court  and  courtiers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  if 
we  had  lived  at  YersaiUes  at  the  time.  We  hear  of  the  deaths 
and  the  marriages,  the  characters  and  views  of  the  parties,  the 
fi§tes  and  balls,  the  intrigues,  the  gossip  and  scandal,  the  news, 
private  and  public,  every  subject,  grave  or  gay,  that  has  occurred, 
and  all  given  by  a  very  spirited  observer,  a  man  of  sagacity  and 
sense,  and  one  the  very  child  and  creature  of  such  scenes  in 
every  respect,  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  sincere  religion  and 
severe  virtue. 

It  is  true,  that  a  description  of  this  kind  will  differently  affect 
men  of  different  education  and  views ;  men  of  republican  cha- 
racter will  tuni  away  from  it  with  impatience  and  contempt; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  without  its  interest,  or 
even  its  charm,  to  those  who  are  fitted  to  take  a  part  in  such 
scenes  by  the  elegance  of  their  manners  or  the  variety  of  their 
accomplishments;  and  even  the  philosopher,  while  he  cannot 
approve  (though  he  may  feel  the  necessity  of  monarchy)  such  an 
exhibition  of  human  nature,  as  this  must  be  thought,  will,  per- 
haps, be  content  to  consider  it  as  an  unfortunate  exaggeration  of 
what  is  in  itself  neither  without  its  grace  nor  without  its  use ;  he 
will  be  ready  to  acknowledge,  as  the  physical  strength  is  always 
with  the  multitude,  that  ranks  and  distinctions,  ceremonials 
and  etiquettes  (and  therefore  those  of  a  court)  are  among  the 
fences  and  safeguards  of  civilized  society ;  that  they  silently  and 
peacefully  undermine  and  weaken  the  empire  and  brute  force 
among  mankind,  and  call  into  play  other  influences  of  a  more 
intellectual,  and  therefore  more  elevated  nature ;  and  the  only 
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point  of  anxiety  to  such  a  philosopher  will  be,  that  the  expense 
of  the  machinery  be  not  too  great,  and  the  injaiy  done  to  the 
natural  feelings  and  affections  of  Uie  heart  not  too  deep  and  too 
extensive. 

Certainly  the  court  of  Louis  XIY .  must  always  be  considered  as 
a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the  civilization 
of  mankind ;  such,  we  may  say,  were  our  fellow-creatures  once, 
in  the  most  distinguished  portion,  at  the  time  of  improving 
Europe,  and  what  a  curious  spectacle,  it  may  surely  be  added, 
is  here  displayed !  under  what  strange,  and  often  whimsical  forms, 
does  our  common  nature  here  appear !  our  vanities,  our  frailties, 
and  our  follies,  our  noble  qualities,  our  heroism,  and  our  virtues, 
our  genius,  our  religious  feelings,  all  that  is  great  in  our  com- 
position,  and  all  that  is  little,  under  what  extraordinary  aspects 
are  they  here  presented !  Who  can  wonder  that  the  memoirs 
connecte4  with  these  scenes  should  never  want  an  interest,  and 
to  this  hour  should  not  want  an  interest  to  the  readers  in  fash- 
ionable life ;  and  even,  if  a  real  speculator  on  human  nature,  to 
the  philosopher  in  the  shade.  But  with  reference  to  this  new 
edition  of  St.  Simon,  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  it  is  now  ex- 
tended to  twenty  volumes,  and  I  have  therefore  to  observe  to 
you  with  some  satisfaction,  that  to  each  chapter  there  is  a  very 
good  index,  and  by  this  means  a  selection  of  the  topics  that  are 
most  interesting  may  easily  be  made.  The  impression  that  was 
given  me  by  the  former  work,  has  been  now  renewed  and  ex- 
tremely strengthened.  What  my  first  impression  was,  you  will 
see  in  the  next  lecture ;  from  the  present  work,  what  I  have 
chiefly  brought  away  is  a  more  strong  sense  of  the  misery  and 
min  of  France,  produced  by  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene ;  and  of  the  terror  and  subdued  state  not  only  of  Louis 
and  his  court,  but  still  more  of  the  common  people  of  Paris, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  intelligent  men  in  the  kingdom. 
Again,  a  very  strong  confirmation  is  afforded  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  views  of  the  Whig  party  in  England.  All  this  appears  very 
strongly  marked  in  the  present  production.  And  again,'  the 
minute  and  more  endless  detail  of  the  new  work  makes  more 
than  ever  striking  the  extraordinary  sirstem  of  etiquette  that  was 
established,  and  all  the  faults  and  prejudices  not  only  of  Louis, 
the  monarch,  but  of  St.  Simon,  the  peer  of  Erance,  himself. 

The  work,  however,  of  St.  Simon,  it  must  be  confessed,  pre- 
sents a  task  of  considerable  labour  to  the  general  reader,  even 
though  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  the  index,  as  I  have  al- 
ready  recommended ;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  mention  a  book 
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wliicli  may  be  proposed  not  only  as  a  sort  of  substitute,  but  as  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  own  merits  and  popularity,  must,  at  all 
events,  be  perused.  This  is  the  work  of  Bu  CIos.  There  is  a 
good  preface,  and  the  author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  St.  Simon,  whose  particular  prejudices  he  states,  and 
proposes  to  avoid.  It  is  the  history  of  men  and  manners,  tho 
spirit  of  the  age  which  Du  Clos  hopes  to  give ;  and  the  work  is 
certainly  very  pleasing,  the  observations  those  of  an  acute  and 
sensible  writer.  That  part  which  relates  to  Louis  XIV.  is  short ; 
the  work  begins,  imfortunately,  at  too  late  a  period ;  it  must  be 
all  read ;  and  the  second  book,  which  contains,  more  especially, 
the  author's  estimate  of  Louis,  should  be  well  weighed. 

After  Du  Clos,  may  be  consulted  a  work  lately  published  by 
Lacretelle ;  a  history  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  be  connected  with  his  late  work  on  the  French  Eevolution. 
Lacretelle  is  an  author  of  reputation ;  the  first  book  relates  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  very  well  worth 
reading. 

But  the  most  agreeable  work  of  all  is  that  of  D'Anquetil, 
entitled,  ''  Louis  le  Quatorze,  sa  Cour  et  le  E^ent.''  It  is  a 
work  compiled  from  all  the  most  interesting  performances  that 
relate  to  the  general  subject.  Every  thing  that  concerns 
Louis  XTV.  is  touched  upon,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  easy  and 
agreeable.  But  no  subject  can  be  said  properly  to  be  discussed ; 
and  with  all  the  good  sense  of  the  author,  it  is  entertainment, 
rather  than  philosophic  instruction,  that  he  affords.  The  work 
may  be  likened  to  a  gallery  of  portraits,  which  a  spectator  is 
led  along  to  look  at,  and  when  something  interesting  and  appro- 
priate has  been  said  of  each,  he  is  left  to  depart.  The  work  is 
prefaced  by  a  valuable  account  of  all  the  publications  connected 
with  the  general  subject,  accompanied  with  a  ^ort  critique  on 
each.  Both  are,  on  every  account,  of  great  consequence  to  an 
English  reader. 

The  student  must,  on  the  whole,  remember  that  the  kind  of 
personal  acquaintance  which  is  desirable  with  all  the  more  re- 
markable characters  of  this  age,  can  only  be  acquired  from  this 
publication,  which  D'Anquetil  seems  to  have  devoted  to  that 
very  purpose. 

Among  such  characters  must  be  numbered  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  mistress,  or  rather  the  wife  of  Louis.  Such  were  her 
qualities,  her  talents,  and  her  situation,  that  the  particulars  of 
her  life  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times ;  and  her  memoirs 
must  be  read  to  make  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that 
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monarch  and  that  court,  on  whom,  unfortunately,  bo  much  of  the 
happiness  of  £urope  at  the  time  depended.  Her  memoirs, 
edited  by  Beaumelle  (the  book  so  decried  by  Voltaire),  has 
been  able  to  preserve  its  reputation,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 
sures and  invectives  of  a  writer  so  universally  read  and  admired 
on  the  continent,  as  Yoltaire.  It  is  still  considered  by  French 
scholars  as  giving  an  extremely  good  account  of  what  it  pro* 
fesses  to  describe,  and  as  necessary  to  be  read. 

The  reader  must  prepare  himself  to  submit  to  the  eternal 
praises  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  he  may  contrast  the  un- 
favourable representations  of  St.  Simon  with  the  unlimited  pane- 
gyrics of  the  writer  of  her  memoirs. 

There  are  several  small  volumes  of  her  letters ;  some  of  the 
letters  may  be  read.  The  student,  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  reign,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  select  a  few 
for  his  perusal,  judging  of  their  contents  from  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  As  parts  of  history,  they  are  little 
interesting  or  instructive,  but  they  are  letters  of  a  woman  of 
taste  and  good  natural  sense,  placed  in  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, connected  with  the  leading  personages,  and  influencing  the 
events  of  a  remarkable  period.  The  letter  to  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  may  be  mentioned  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
writer  and  of  the  publication.  Other  letters  have  lately  been 
published.  You  will  see  an  account  of  them  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, and  several  curious  and  important  historical  notices 
which  he  has  been  able  to  select  from  them. 

The  work  of  Voltaire,  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  well  known, 
and  has  long  been  universally  admired ;  as  it  is  not  very  long, 
and  is  every  where  written  with  liveliness  and  ease,  it  may  be 
read^  with  advantage  twice ;  that  is,  after,  as  well  as  before  the 
works  I  have  alluded  to.  The  great  praise  of  Voltaire  as  an 
historian  is,  that  he  was  the  first  who  directed  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  the  more  proper  subjects  of  history — the  arts,  man- 
ners, and  laws  of  every  country,  the  progress  of  society,  the  his- 
tory of  human  happiness ;  that  he  was  file  first  who  gave  those 
general  results,  those  comprehensive  estimates  which  are  the 
great  lessons  of  statesmen. 

Had  he  been  bom  and  educated  under  a  free  goyemment,  the 
great  subjects  of  history  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  all 
of  them  regularly  and  gravely  discussed ;  and  much  of  what  may 
BOW  be  objected  to  him  in  the  way  of  defect  or  fault,  would  then, 
as  I  conceive,  not  have  appeared.     In  writing  the  Age  of 
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Louis  XIY.  he  had  every  possible  advantage;  he  was  about 
twenty-one  when  Louis  died ;  he  had  all  the  infonnation,  oral 
and  written,  within  his  reach,  and  he  lived  at  a  distance  of 
time  when  he  could  investigate  the  truth,  and  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  every  thing  before  &im. 

Yoltaire  is  a  writer  whose  expressions  always  convey  his 
thoughts  very  clearly  to  his  reader,  and  he  treats  particular  sub- 
jects separately ;  yet  it  stiU  appears  to  me  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  distinct  results  from  those  of  his  chapters,  more  particularly, 
which  are  connected  with  subjects  of  political  economy  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs ;  and  if  this  observation  be  just,  it  is  an 
important  fault  in  this  celebrated  performance. 

The  work  has  been  noticed  in  a  general  manner  by  Lacretelle 
in  his  third  volume.  Lacretelle  considers  it  as  an  effort  of  Vol- 
taire in  the  cause  of  all  that  heroism,  elevation  of  chai^icter, 
and  good  taste,  which  Yoltaire  conceived  to  be  on  the  decline 
when  he  drew  up  his  work.  Lacretelle  supposes  him  to  have 
been  desirous  to  display,  at  the  same  time,  the  striking  influence 
of  letters  and  the  arts,  and  to  have  hoped  to  animate  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  imitation  of  the  virtues  of  Turenne,  Catinat,  and 
Fenelon,  and  the  splendid  qualities  of  Louis  XIY.  The  work, 
when  it  appeared,  was  received  with  enthusiasm ;  the  situation 
of  Louis  XY.  and  of  the  court  at  the  time,  gave  a  new  interest, 
and  secured  a  ready  reception  and  applause  for  whatever  could 
revive  the  remembrance  of  the  brilliant  scenes  and  imposing 
character  of  his  predecessor. 

In  later  times  it  has  been  thought  not  quite  to  satisfy  the 
French  scholars,  as  being,  after  all,  rather  a  general  view  and 
outline  of  this  interesting  era,  than  a  complete  and  well-digested 
history ;  but  it  is  possible  that  on  the  subject  of  their  ffrand 
monarquey  nothing  that  was  not  intolerably  minute  and  tedious 
would  have  satisfied  such  critics.  An  English  student  may  rest 
contented  when  he  flnds  that  its  general  merits  are  acknowledged, 
and  when  he  hears  it  confessed  that  no  better  work  on  the  sub- 
ject has  ever  yet  been  produced. 

The  constant  merit  of  Yoltaire  is  the  ease  and  beauty  of  his 
narrative,  the  agreeable  and  often  valuable  observations  with 
which  it  is  accompanied ;  above  all,  that  he  never  trifles  with 
the  time  of  his  reader. 

The  great  objections  to  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  apparent 
to  all  but  Erenchmen,  and  are  not  such  as  Frenchmen  at  any 
former  period  would  have  discovered. 

But  of  late,  when  a  new  order  of  things  was  beginning  to 
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appear,  the  celebrated  Condorcet,  while  writing  the  life  of  Vol- 
taire, thought  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  this  renowned  author, 
in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIY.,  had  certainly  sacrificed  too  much  to 
the  prejudices  of  his  youth. 

But  a  far  greater  and  more  constant  fault  of  Voltaire,  in  his 
historical  writings,  is  a  never-ceasing  disposition  to  place  eyery 
thing  in  a  lively  point  of  view. 

To  the  production  of  this  species  of  dramatic  effect  it  cannot 
but  happen  that  the  dull  precision  of  facts  must  be  sometimes 
sacrificed — characters  and  events  must  be  strained  into  an  anti- 
thesis ;  they  must  be  huddled  up  together  into  a  general  esti- 
mate ;  they  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  stroke  of  satire  or  a  iHt- 
ticism ;  they  must  ^*  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale."  All  this 
may  be  entertaining :  it  always  is ;  but  it  is  not  always  history ; 
the  representation  and  remarks  of  Voltaire  must  be  therefore 
received  at  all  times  with  hesitation  and  distrust.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find,  on 
further  examination,  as  Dr.  Eobertson  appears  to  have  been, 
how  often  this  most  amusing  of  writers  has  authorities  for  his 
,  facts,  and  proper  foundations  on  which  to  rest  the  liveliness  of 
his  sallieS;  and  the  instruction  of  his  remarks. 

On  the  whole,  Voltaire's  Age  of  Iiouis  XIV.  may  be  studied 
by  an  English  reader,  as  conveying  the  most  AiU  and  distinct 
impression  that  can  be  found  of  the  nature  of  the  French  cha- 
racter ;  of  the  character  of  the  government,  the  monarch,  the 
nobles,  the  generals,  the  courtiers,  and  women  of  quality,  and  of 
the  whole  nation,  when  found  in  the  state  that  is  to  them  most 
natural  and  agreeable ;  in  short,  of  the  great  edifice  which  was 
in  the  first  place  levelled  to  the  earth  by  the  French  Eevolution. 

When  works  like  these,  the  publications  of  the  French  nation, 
have  been  read,  they  miht  be  afterwards  compared  with  the 
writings  of  our  own  country.  The  whole  picture  will  then  be 
complete,  and  not  before.  With  our  own  authors,  the  constant 
theme  of  reprobation  is  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
miseries  it  occasioned.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  this  ambition 
will  be  very  properly  criticised  by  the  French  writers,  or  even 
the  personal  faults  of  the  monarch  very  acurately  estimated ; 
yet  more  is  said  than  could  have  been  expected  both  by  St. 
Simon  and  Bu  Clos.  Voltaire  is  always  ready  to  raise  his  voice 
against  war  and  intoleranoe,  and  therefore  occasionally  against 
the  leading  faults  of  the  monarch,  but  by  no  means  in  a  tone 
sufficiently  strong ;  and  he  muftt  be  considered,  on  the  whole,  as 
the  panegyrist  rather  than  the  historian,  both  of  his  countrymen 
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and  of  Louis.  Lacretelle  had  the  advantage  of  writing  since 
the  Eevolution,  and  it  was  therefore  more  easy  for  him  both  to 
discover  and  to  state  the  unfavourable  as  well  as  the  favourable 
characteristics  of  the  reign. 

Through  the  whole,  however,  of  these  French  publications,  a 
jealousy,  not  to  say  hatred,  of  England,  and  a  passion  for  their 
own  nation,  is  manifest,  sometimes  to  a  degree  that  annihilates, 
always  to  a  degree  that  obscures  in  them,  the  more  regular 
suggestions  of  propriety  and  candour,  not  to  say  all  due  con- 
sideration of  the  generd  rights  and  interests  of  Europe. 

But  these  rights  and  interests  of  mankind  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  reader,  above  all,  by  the  readers  ef  a  free  coun- 
try. On  the  continent,  the  state  whose  liberties  were  more  im- 
mediately in  peril  was  Holland,  but  the  power  that  could  best 
be  opposed  to  Louis,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  was  the 
House  of  Austria.  In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  the  accounts 
of  the  French  writers  and  those  of  our  own  country,  some  idea 
ought  to  be  formed  of  the  situation  of  that  House,  and  of  the 
empire  ;  and  the  work  of  Mr.  CJoxe  on  this  occasion  very  oppor- 
tunely presents  itselfl  As  this  part  of  it  is  very  concise,  and 
founded  on  the  best  authorities,  I  recommend  it  to  be  read  at 
the  same  time  with  the  works  before  mentioned.  They  will  be 
found  all  to  illustrate  each  other,  and  united,  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  you,  as  I  conceive,  a  very  full  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

But  I  must  now  recommend  to  you  a  book,  which  you  might 
not  perhaps  have  expected  me  to  mention  as  a  portion  of  historic 
reading  —  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  The  connexion, 
however,  of  this  celebrated  work  with  the  general  subject  now 
before  us,  and  its  own  separate  importance,  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed to  you. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  occupies  the  history  and  the  memoirs 
of  this  period  is  the  education  and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  grandson  of  Louis,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown. 

The  merits  of  the  duke  will  be  found  to  illustrate  by  contrast 
all  the  faults  of  Louis ;  to  exhibit  to  the  view  in  various  ways  all 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  king's  character  and  administration. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  originally  debased  by  every  evil  pro- 
pensity, and  distinguished  by  every  unfortunate  habit,  that  could 
have  rendered  him  the  disgrace  and  dread  of  his  country,  became, 
at  last,  by  the  happy  influence  of  his  own  reflections  and  of  wise 
and  good  men,  who  laboured  for  his  improvement,  the  hope  and 
promise  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe.  This  is  a  fact  that 
may  keep  us  from  lightiy  despairing  of  ourselves  or  others ;  it 
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may  really  be  regarded  as  a  problem  whether,  if  the  duke  had 
lived  and  come  to  the  throne,  the  late  French  Revolution  would 
hare  occurred.  F^n^lon  was  his  instructor,  and  the  character 
of  the  prelate  becomes  on  that  account  more  than  ever  interest- 
ing. It  is  given  at  great  length  by  St.  Simon,  and  appears  m 
all  the  books  I  have  recommended. 

The  subsequent  events,  the  late  Eevolution  in  France,  may 
naturally  awaken  in  us  some  curiosity  to  know  what  could  have 
been  the  communications  that  passed  between  such  a  preceptor 
and  such  a  pupil ;  what  could  have  been  the  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion that  were  o£fered  by  the  virtuous  prelate  to  the  grandson  of 
such  a  jealous  and  despotic  prince  as  Louis  XIY. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  book  I  have  mentioned — 
the  Telemachus.  This  work,  by  a  lucky  accident,  has  reached 
us ;  it  was  not  intended  for  the  public  eye. 

We  may  have  already  perused  it  as  an  elevated  sort  of  novel, 
as  an  inferior  sort  of  epic  poem ;  but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  parts  of  it  which  fall  within  the  province  of 
historical  reading.  No  doubt  the  general  topics  of  instruction 
that  are  here  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  son  of  Ulysses  must 
have  been  insisted  upon  by  the  bishop  in  his  private  conferences 
with  his  illustrious  pupil.  It  is  to  these  I  would  wish  you  to 
advert.  By  looking  over  the  arguments  affixed  to  the  different 
books,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  particular  topics  of  this  nature, 
and  to  meditate  them,  without  reading  those  descriptions  and 
narratives  which  might  once  have  appeared  to  us  the  more 
interesting  portion  of  the  work. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  lessons  of  the  prelate  should  be 
other  than  of  a  very  general  nature ;  but  the  subjects  chosen 
are  the  right  subjects — ^the  importance  of  the  distribution  of 
justice,  of  a  sincere  and  active  interest  in  the  happiness  of  the 
community,  the  temptations  to  which  all  princes  are  exposed, 
their  necessary  defects,  the  great  merit  of  candour  and  docility, 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  can  escape  from  flatterers,  how 
seldom  they  search  for  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  unless  they 
do,  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  wise  and  the' virtuous  should 
approach  them ;  the  importance  of  frugality  in  a  state ;  of  mo- 
raUty ;  of  religion ;  and  the  lesson  which  the  bishop  seems  to 
have  had,  above  aU  others,  at  heart,  is  the  invaluable  nature  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  how  inseparable  is  the  love  of  it  from 
the  character  of  every  intelligent  and  virtuous  ruler.  On  the 
whole,  the  maxims  of  government  which  the  prelate  presents 
to  the  reception  of  the  duke,  are  all  of  a  mild  and  enlightened 
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cast,  and  well  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  commn- 
nity.  The  most  material  omission  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be, 
that  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  value  of  representative  assemblies, 
in  aU  forms  of  government.  The  bishop  must  have  known 
that  they  were  a  regular  part  of  the  constitution  of  his  own 
countiy,  and  in  our  neighbouring  island  of  England,  he  had 
seen  a  most  desirable  revolution  effected  by  means  of  them  with- 
out bloodshed  or  disorder.  But  he  discusses  neither  their 
merits  nor  their  defects ;  and,  without  entering  into  any  specific 
exemplification  of  his  own  political  principles,  seems  to  think  it 
sufficient  to  inculcate  them  in  a  general  manner,  to  inspire  his 
pupil,  if  possible,  with  the  proper  tone  and  sentiment,  and  to 
leave  the  application  to  his  own  discernment  of  fit  seasons  and 
circumstances. 

And  this  was  perhapd  the  best  and  only  course.  To  have 
attempted  more  than  this  would  have  been  most  probably  to 
have  defeated  his  own  intentions.  What  he  wrote  in  his  work 
was  sufficiently  strong  to  be  considered,  in  many  places,  as  a 
satire  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  many  have  supposed  that  F^n^lon 
was  nominated,  or  rather  banished  to  a  bishopric  at  Cambray, 
not  so  much  because  his  religious  heresies  as  because  his  political 
instructions  were  disrelished  by  the  court.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  himself  animated  with  the  most 
Hvely  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  letter  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  among  those  which 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  in  which  she  tells  the  Duke  of 
Bouvilliers  that  the  king,  on  the  death  of  the  prince,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  looked  over  his  papers,  and  had  committed 
every  tiling  that  came  from  F^n^lon  to  t^e  fiames ;  no  slight 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  the  bishop. 

But  the  Telemachus  is  to  be  considered  on  another  account. 
It  has  been  represented  as  containing  the  principles  of  that  moi*e 
improved  system  of  political  economy,  which,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Adam  Smith,  has  been  for  some  time  slowly,  and  at  last 
rapidly  making  its  way  not  only  into  the  deliberations  of  ca- 
binets, but  even  into  the  understanding  of  the  public.  There 
is  certainly  merit  of  this  kind  in  the  work  of  !F6n61on ;  merit 
which  must  be  considered  as  very  great,  when  we  reflect  that 
he  was  thinking  on  these  subjects,  and  in  general  thinking  rea- 
sonably, at  the  very  time  that  the  celebrated  Colbert,  the  min- 
ister of  France,  was  proceeding  upon  a  more  obvious,  and  then 
an  established  system  directly  the  reverse.  Colbert  was  mar- 
shalling irom  hu  desk,  as  he  flattered  himself,  the  industry  of 
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mankind  by  the  powers  of  legislation,  and  supposing  that  he 
could  moye  his  pen,  as  a  magician  would  his  wand,  and  by 
bounties  and  drawbacks,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  state 
(as  he  called  it),  raise  up  wealdi  and  happiness  at  his  pleasure. 

The  ideas  of  the  good  bishop  were  far  more  just  and  pro- 
found. On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  political 
economy,  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two ;  and  I  do  this  the 
rather,  I  confess,  to  take  the  chance  of  attracting  your  thoughts 
to  this  great  subject — the  science  of  national  prosperity,  a  sub- 
ject that  will  hereafter  often  and  deeply  occupy  your  minds,  if 
you  come  to  be  men  of  reflection  and  benevolence.  I  am  at 
the  close  of  my  lecture,  but  one  or  two  points  may  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  I  will  take  those  that  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  science. 

*'  Instruct  me,"  says  Telemachus  in  the  third  book,  '^  how  I 
may  establish .  in  Ithaca  commerce  like  that  of  the  Tyrians. 
The  true  way,  replies  ^arbas,  is  to  receive  all  strangers  rea- 
dily ;  let  them  find  in  your  ports  safety,  accommodation,  per- 
fect freedom ;  above  all,  do  not  attempt  to  restrain  commerce 
by  directing  it  according  to  your  own  notions.  Let  the  prince 
have  no  concern  in  it.  He  will  be  sufficiently  enriched  by  the 
riches  which  commerce  will  bring  into  his  dominions.  It  is 
with  commerce  as  with  some  springs ;  attempt  to  change  their 
course,  and  you  dry  them  up."  To  write  thus  at  the  period 
when  F^n^on  wrote,  was  no  doubt  extraordinary  merit. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science  of 
political  economy,  Fdn^on  should  be  entirely  accurate.  Thus 
he  says,  "the  true  secret  of  gaining  much  is,  not  to  wish  to 
gain  too  much."  Adam  Smith  could  say  nothing  better — 
nothing  that  more  completely  opposes  those  custom-house  states- 
men who  draw  forth  all  the  machinery  of  bounties  and  restric- 
tions, and  vainly  hope  to  make  their  own  nation  rich  by  keeping 
every  other  nation  poor;  that  is,  to  .enrich  the  tradesman  by 
impoverishing  his  customers.  But  the  bishop  immediately 
subjoins  these  words, — "  and  by  knowing  the  proper  moment 
when  to  lose."  Here  F^n^lon  seems  not  to  be  quite  aware  that 
if  the  intercourse  is  spontaneous,  neither  nation  can  ever  lose; 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  traffic,  if  no  laws  have  interfered,  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  not  only  one,  but  that  both 
parties  more  or  less  profit  by  it ;  that  to  suppose  that  the  gain 
of  the  one  is  the  loss  of  the  other,  is  the  great  and  important 
mistake  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  next  striking  feature  of  the  system  of  F6n41on,  is  the 
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earnestness  with  which  he  lays  down  the  paramount  importance 
of  agriculture.  **  The  reason  of  the  happy  change  which  you 
see  is  that  agriculture  is  had  in  honour,  and  that  the  lands  are 
well  cultivated.  The  true  force  and  the  true  riches  of  a  commu- 
nity depend  on  the  number  of  the  people  and  the  abundance  of 
provisions."  But  E^n^lon  next  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  fatal 
evils  of  luxury ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  remedy  of  these 
evils,  he  becomes  tt  Colbert  in  his  turn ;  he  makes,  in  the  first 
place,  a  distinction  between  those  arts  which  are  superfluous 
and  those  which  are  liberal ;  vainly  proposing  to  expel  the  one 
and  retain  the  other.  He  then  goes  on  td  state,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  taste  and  manners  of  a  natTon  must  be  changed.  But 
how  ?  Why,  says  he,  new  laws  must  be  established ;  as  if  men 
could  be  made  moderate  in  their  desires  or  reasonable  in  their 
fancies  by  edicts  and  commands.  This  is  little  to  understand 
this  important  subject,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  the 
principles  on  which  the  exertions  of  n^ankind,  mental  and  cor- 
poreal, i.  e.  their  prosperity  and  their  happiness,  really  depend. 
A  proper  estimate  of  this  particular  subject  of  luxury,  and  the 
more  peculiar  vices  of  civilization  (a  very  curious  and  indeed 
difficult  subject),  must  be  derived  neither  from  the  licentious 
Mandeville,  who  undertook  to  prove  with  great  powers  of 
lively,  though  coarse  declamation,  that  private  vices  are  public 
benefits,  nor  the  eloquent  Eousseau,  nor  the  pure  and  elevated 
F^n^on,  but  from  tiie  essays  of  the  reasoning  Hume — those, 
for  instance,  on  commerce  and  on  refinement  in  the  arts. 

FenMon  seems  himself  almost  to  abandon  his  confidence  in 
laws  and  edicts,  and  to  modify  in  the  next  sentence  the  nature  of 
his  political  prescription.  "  Who,"  says  he,  "  can  undertake  a 
reformation  like  this,  but  some  philosophic  king;  one  who 
would  by  his  own.  example  shame  the  ostentatious  prodigality 
of  others ;  one  who  would  encourage  the  wise  by  the  sanction 
of  his  authority  in  their  honourable  frugality  ?" 

It  is  instructive  to  see  the  mind  of  F^n^lon  labouring  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  great  problem  of  rendering  the  people  happy 
by  good  government.  His  general  notions  I  have  already 
alluded  to ;  they  are  stated  with  still  greater  regularity  in  his 
twelfth  book.  He  depends  too  much  on  the  operation  of  laws ; 
is  too  ready  to  interfere  with  regulations  of  this  kind ;  and  his 
plans,  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  small  state,  nor 
attempted  in  a  large  one,  are  after  all  inconsistent  with  many  of 
the  leading  and  vital  principles  of  public  prosperity  and  free- 
dom.    One  important  mistake  seems  to  be  this:  he  supposes  - 
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that  the  earth  will  always  continue  to  prodace  sufficient  Axxi 
for  the  inhabitants,  if  properly  cultiyated,  yet,  in  the  progress 
of  his  speculations,  we  find  him  at  last  obliged  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  ground  which  each  family  is  to  possess,  and  still  pur- 
sued by  difficulty,  finally  to  propose  that  when  the  land  of  any 
particidar  society  of  men  is  insufficient  for  their  proper  support, 
colonies  should  be  /sent  abroad ;  but  this  is  only  to  adjourn  the 
difficulty  one  stage  more.   What  at  length  are  the  colonies  to  do  ? 

This  is  to  cut  the  knot,  not  untie  it ;  and  they  who  would 
learn  the  real  nature  of  this  great  problem  of  human  prosperity, 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  struggle,  and  the  kind  of 
assistance  which  it  may  receive  from  the  exertions  of  self-denial 
and  virtue  in  individuals,  and  from  the  operation  of  wise  coun- 
sels in  the  legislature,  must  meditate  long  and  anxiously  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Malthus. 

I  may  mention,  as  I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  that  there 
have  been  some  books  published  by  Mr.  Butier  on  the  subject  of 
Pension,  the  Gallican  church,  and  other  topics  connected  with 
this  and  the  subsequent  reign. 

They  are  highly  deserving  of  your  consideration,  and  they 
are  a  sort  of  literary  curiosity,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  author — I  speak  not  of  his  controversial  but  his  his- 
tone  works — to  give  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  informa- 
tion in  the  least  possible  compass,  a  very  novel  idea,  not  likely 
to  be  very  popular  in  Paternoster  Row. 


LECTURE  11. 

LOUIS  XIV. 

Ik  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  an  account  of  such 
histories  and  memoirs  as  might  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  a 
monarch  so  celebrated  as  Louis  XIY.,  and  an  era  so  remarkable 
as  that  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  subject  will  be  found  very  extensive,  even  if  contracted 
within  the  least  possible  limits ;  it  is  impossible  now,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  conceive  the  impression  that  was  once  made 
on  Europe  by  this  extraordinary  king,  of  this  extraordinary 
people;  in  times  less  interesting  than  our  own,  the  subject 
might  occupy,  as  I  do  not  doubt  it  often  has  occupied,  even  a 
large  portion  of  the  life  of  men  of  literature  and  science. 
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I  cannot  advise  this,  in  the  present  situation  of  human  know- 
ledge and  human  affairs ;  it  is  certainly  fitted  to  afford  you 
much  entertainment  and  instruction,  but  when  these  have  been 
derived,  I  would  recommend  you  to  hasten  on  to  other  charac- 
ters and  other  periods,  which  have  also  a  claim  on  your  curiosity 
and  diligence. 

The  reign  of  Louis  was  very  long,  and  the  history  of  the  reign 
is  the  history  of  ^Europe. 

In  like  manner,  the  particulars  respecting  the  monarch  him- 
self are  innumerable ;  no  detail,  therefore,  either  of  the  one  or 
the  other  can  be  here  attempted. 

I  will,  however,  select  from  the  history  two  subjects  for  your 
reflection,  which,  whenever  remembered,  will  always  revive  in 
your  mind  a  verv  strong  and  proper  impression  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  this  celebrated  prince,  and  always  prevent  you  from 
being  too  much  deceived  by  his  showy  qualities,  and  even  his 
solid  claims  to  your  approbation. 

The  two  subjects  tiiat  I  shall  select  from  the  history  are, — 
first,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  !Nantz ;  second^  the  burning 
oi  the  Palatinate. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  is  a  subject  with  which, 
as  Protestants,  as  Englishmen,  as  readers  of  history,  you  cannot 
be  too  well  acquainted.  No  event  ever  excited  a  greater  sensa- 
tion in  Europe ;  as  such  it  must  be  considered  attentively  by 
those  who  read  history. 

But  it  deserves  also  your  meditation  as  a  very  striking  spe- 
cimen of  the  evils  of  intolerance.  The  evils  which  this  great 
measure  of  national  intolerance  produced  were  very  striking,  and 
are  acknowledged.  And  similar  evils  every  measure  of  national 
intolerance  has  a  tendency  to  produce. 

We  do  not  say  that  states  are  not  to  support  or  defend  their 
establishments ;  but  we  say  that  it  is  the  practice  of  men,  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  to  defend  them  by  harsh  and  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  by  unjust  and  unwise  expedients ;  that  in  concerns 
of  this  nature  the  members  of  the  superior  sect  are  always  de- 
plorably selfish  or  unreasonably  timid. 

The  edict  of  Nantz  was  the  final  adjustment  of  the  religious 
wars  in  France ;  the  terms  that  were  procured  for  the  Hugue- 
nots by  Henry  IV.  When  Louis  therefore  revoked  this  edict, 
he  in  fact  declared  that  he  would  keep  terms  with  this  part  of 
his  subjects  no  longer. 

There  is  a  very  striking  chapter  on  this  subject  of  the  revo- 
cation by  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  where  he  reprobates  iMs  mea- 
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Bure  with  all  tbe  warmth  of  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  all 
the  indignant  feeling  of  a  lover  of  truth  and  a  man  of  humanity. 
His  sentiments  are,  in  part,  transferred  by  D*Anquetil  to  his 
own  work.  This  unjust  and  cruel  revocation  is  likewise  noticed 
in  very  proper  terms  by  Beaumelle,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  again  briefly  in  Du  Clos.  Voltaire  has  also 
treated  the  subject  in  his  chapter  on  Calvinism,  in  his  Age  of 
Louis  XIY.  His  account  of  the  more  early  conduct  of  the 
Huguenots  seems  not  sufficiently  favourable.  He  may  indeed 
be  always  suspected  of  surveying  the  comparative  merits  of  dif- 
ferent sects  with  too  much  indifference  to  treat  them  with  rela- 
tive justice;  and  this  indifference  will  operate  unfavourably  to 
the  oppressed  sect ;  yet  the  chapter,  on  the  whole,  does  him 
honour,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  early  period  of  life  at 
which  it  was  written,  and  the  age  and  nation  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  criminality  of  Louis  is  suffici^itly  apparent  even 
fix)m  this  representation  of  his  biographer. 

There  is  a  regular  and  professed  work  on  this  subject — the 
History  of  the  Edict  of  !Nantz,  printed  in  Holland,  and  pub- 
lished a  few  years  after  the  revocation.  These  volumes  must  be 
considered  as  a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  reformed  church,  drawn  up,  probably,  by  one  of 
themselves.  The  preface  of  this  work  should  at  least  be  read. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  volume  will  be  found  a  collection  of 
edicts,  and  other  official  documents,  that  sufficiently  tell  their 
own  story. 

From  all  these  books  and  treatises  however,  I  will  content 
myself  with  giving  you  one  extract  only ;  it  is  firom  St.  Simon. 
Observe  his  assertions,  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  effects  of  this  revocation ;  he  lived  at  the  time.  '*  In 
this  way,"  says  he,  ''  without  the  slightest  pretext,  the  slightest 
necessity,  was  one  fourth  of  the  kingdom  to  be  depopulated ;  ita 
trade  to  be  ruined ;  the  whole  country  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
public  and  avowed  pillage  of  dragoons ;  the  innocent  of  both 
Bi'xes  were  to  be  devoted  to  punishment  or  torture,  and  that  by 
thousands ;  families  were  to  be  stripped  of  their  possessions ; 
relations  armed  against  each  other;  our  manufactures  to  be 
transferred  to  strangers,  and  the  world  was  to  see  crowds  of 
their  fellow-creatures  proscribed,  naked,  fugitive,  guilty  of  no 
crimes,  and  yet  seeking  asylum  in  foreign  lands,  not  in  their 
own  country,  which  was  in  the  mean  time  subjecting  to  the 
galleys  and  to  the  lash  the  noble,  the  affluent,  and  the  aged, 
&e  delicate  and  the  weak,  and  in  many  cases  those  who  were 
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distinguished  for  their  piety,  their  knowledge,  and  their  Tirtae ; 
and  all  this  on  no  other  account  than  that  of  religion :  and  6till 
farther  to  enhance  the  horrors  of  such  proceedings,  in  this 
manner  was  every  province  to  be  filled  with  sacrilegious  or  per- 
jured  men ;  those  who  were  forced,  or  those  who  pretended  wil- 
lingly to  conform,  and  who  sacrificed  their  consciences  to  their 
worldly  welfare  and  repose ;  nay,  such  in  the  result  were  the 
abominations  thus  produced  by  obsequiousness  and  by  cruelty, 
that  the  same  space  of  twenty-four  hours  was  sufficient  not  lui- 
firequently  to  conduct  men  £rom  tortures  to  abjuration,  from  ab- 
juration to  the  holy  communion;  and  an  unhappy  sufferer  found 
a  condactor,  and  a  witness,  on  these  occasionsi  often  in  the 
person  of  the  common  hangman.'' 

A  melancholy  history  this !  of  which  St.  Simon  proceeds  stiU 
further  to  give  the  detail — a,  detail  in  which  I  need  not  follow 
him. 

The  king,  it  seems,  receive  from  all  quarters  the  most  sooth- 
ing accounts  of  the  conversions  that  had  been  effected ;  two  thou« 
sand  in  one  place !  six  thousand  in  another !  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  wonders  achieved  by  his  piety  and  his  power ;  and 
flattered  himself,  says  St.  Simon,  that  he  had  renewed  the  times, 
and  rivalled  the  glory  of  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  is  memorable  in  l^e  his- 
tory of  mankind ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
those  who  had  to  be  exiles  from,  their  native  land,  and  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  strangers,  were^  in  general  men  of  such  industrious 
habits  and  useful  occupations,  men  so  meritorious  and  so  inge- 
nious, that  the  impolicy  of  the  measure  was  even  more  glaring 
than  might  at  the  time,  perhaps,  appear  its  injustice.  As  such 
it  has  remained  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Its  impolicy  has  be- 
come a  sort  of  by- word  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the 
most  uninformed  and  unenlightened  man  has  never,  from  this 
period,  wanted  an  instance  sufficiently  strong  to  strike  his  under- 
standing, and  to  show  him  how  great  are  the  mistakes  which 
may  be  committed  in  this  importuit  subject  of  the  management 
of  religious  sects. 

For  some  time  the  influence  of  this  measure  was  favourable 
to  the  world,  though  perhaps  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  another 
respect.  It  inspired  every  state  in  Europe  with  a  hatred  of 
Louis,  which  materially  assisted  William  III.  not  only  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  freedom  of  England,  but  at  all  times  in 
his  laudable  ambition  to  resist  the  unlawful  ambition  of  Louis ; 
but  this  revolution,  in  its  more  natural  and  immediate  effect^ 
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that  of  conveying  an  awful  warning  against  intolerance,  pro- 
bably neither  had  at  the  time,  nor  ever  will  have,  all  the  influ- 
ence which  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reflections  of  mankind. 

Indeed  the  effect  produced  for  a  long  time  was  rather  of  an 
opposite  nature. 

The  twh  sects  were  but  the  more  inflamed  against  each  other. 
The  Protestants  naturally  supposed  that  the  bigotry  of  their 
Boman  Catholic  opponents  had  no  limits,  and  that  they  were 
justified  in  defending  themselves,  and  in  establishing  by  any 
possible  means  their  own  predominancy.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  legal  provisions  and  enactments  of  a  very  horrible  nature 
in  the  first  instance,  and  which  were  to  remain  on  statute  books 
long  after  the  reasons  which  gave  occasion  to  them  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Consequences  like  these  could  not  be  favourable  to  the 
general  principles  of  toleration, — these  principles  were  in  many 
instances  grossly  violated ;  and  mankind  have  been  subsequently 
benefited  by  the  example  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  only  in  the  way 
I  have  already  described,  in  showing  the  impolicy  of  intolerance 
rather  than  the  injustice  of  it.  The  impolicy  at  least  was  visible— 
for  to  England  and  other  countries  were  driven  in  exile  many  of 
the  most  valuable  and  respectable  artisans  and  families  of  France. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  subject,  which  I  propose  to 
select  as  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  Louis, — the  burning  of 
the  Palatinate. 

The  student  will  find,  if  he  reads  the  history,  that  in  order  to 
distress  the  enemy  for  provisions  this  fine  country  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  desert.  In  the  midst  of  winter  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  to  be  driven  by  the  military  from  their  habitations  ; 
and  while  these  hapless  beings  were  to  leave  behind  them  their 
towns  and  villages  in  fiames,  they  were  to  wander  forward— the 
aged  and  the  helpless — ^to  seek  food  and  shelter  in  whatever 
manner  and  in  whatever  country  they  thought  best.  A  monster, 
says  Lamontey,  has  been  found  to  applaud  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, but  none  ever  to  excuse  the  burning  of  the  Palatinate. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Louis  was  not  harsh  in  his  nature,  or 
intentionally  cruel,  though  his  minister  was.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  he  was.  There  are  anecdotes  mentioned  in 
different  books  of  memoirs,  one  more  particularly  in  St.  Simon, 
which  enable  us  to  entertain  more  favourable  ideas  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these  outrages  is  only 
rendered  more  striking  and  instructive,  if  such  be  the  fact. 

These  orders,  which  Attila  might  have  issued  fr^m  his  camp, 
were  dispatched  by  Louis  from  lus  palace  at  Yersailles,  from  the 
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midst  of  his  flutes  and  spectacles — while  he  was  surrounded  by 
every  thing  which  could  awaken  his  senses  to  pleasure,  and  har- 
monize his  mind  to  happiness. 

The  imagination  of  the  monarch,  amid  the  various  artifices 
of  bliss' which  his  situation  afforded,  was  employed,  it  should 
seem,  in  a  manner  too  agreeable  to  twni  aside  and  survey  all  the 
repulsive  spectacles  of  misery  which  his  abominable  orders  could 
not  £iil  to  occasion. 

Not  referring,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  as  I  naturally  might, 
to  the  indignation  and  horror  which  such  atrocious  proceedings 
will  necessarily  excite  in  your  minds,  I  shall  make  a  remark 
rather  of  a  collateral  natiure,  on  account  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  its  practical  importance.  . 

The  remark  is  indeed  &miliar  to  you,  but  may  strike  you 
more  when  made  to  you  on  an  occasion  like  the  present. 

It  is — the  unfortunate  effect  of  affluence  more  or  less  upon 
every  one  of  us ;  the  manner  in  which  we  are  made  to  partici- 
pate, in  a  certain  degree,  the  insensibility  of  Louis. 

The  delicacies  of  food  and  clothing,  for  instance,  are  enjoyed 
with  little  concern  for  those  to  whom  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
scarcely  attainable ;  and  it  has  thus  passed  into  a  proverb,  that 
one  half  of  the  world  knows  not  what  becomes  of  the  other. 
One  of  our  first  moral  writers  has  been  pleased  to  speak  in  a 
manner  somewhat  disrespectful  of  those  moralists  and  poets,  like 
Thomson,  who  have  noticed  and  lamented  this  disposition  in  the 
human  mind,  to  enjoy  its  own  blessings  rather  than  disquiet 
itself  with  the  calamities  of  others.  I  ^ude  to  Adam  Smith — 
but  was  he  well  employed  on  this  occasion  ?  It  is  the  province 
of  sympathy  to  render  us  alive  to  the  evils  of  those  around  us. 
This  he  would  admit.  So  is  it  equally  the  province  of  reason 
and  good  sense  to  save  the  mind  from  too  deep  an  interest  in 
afflictions  which  we  can  neither  prevent  nor  remedy.  This  we 
concede  on  our  part.  No  doubt,  therefore,  it  is  the  perfection 
of  the  human  character  to  be  at  once  equal  to  its  own  happiness, 
and  yet  sensible  to  those  miseries  of  our  fellow-creatures  which 
its  exertions  can  alleviate.  But  surely  it  remains  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  not  in  any  deficiency  of  attention  to  ourselves  that  hu- 
man nature  offends.  This  is  not  the  weakness  of  mankind,  or 
the  aspect  under  which  they  need  be  regarded  by  a  moralist  with 
any  pain.  If  there  be  sometimes  found  those  who  are  formed  of 
a  finer  clay,  so  as  really  to  have  the  comforts  of  their  own  exist- 
ence diminished  and  interrupted  by  sympathizing  too  long  and 
too  quickly  with  the  calamities  of  those  around  them,  such  may 
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Borely  be  considered  as  exoeptians  to  be  set  i^>art  from  their  fel- 
low-mortalsy  as  those  more  amiable  beings,  who  are  not  likely 
by  their  example  to  injure  the  general  cause  of  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment in  the  world ;  and  whom  the  m<ffe  natural  prevalence  of 
careless  selfishness  renders  it  not  easy  often  to  find,  and  sorely 
not  very  possible  long  to  censure. 

Having  now  presented  to  your  remembrance  two  particular 
subjects  so  necessary  to  a  proper  estimate  of  Louis  XIY.,  I  will 
next  endeavour  to  propose  to  you  a  system  of  arrangement  which 
may  enable  you  the  better  to  form  a  general  notion  of  the  vast 
assemblage  of  events  and  circumstances  which  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  renowned  monarch  and  this  most  memorable  era. 

In  reading,  therefore,  the  various  works  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  will,  I  think,  contribute  to  give  you  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  whole,  if  you  consider  Louis  XIY.  under  three  different 
aspects :  Ist,  Bis  conduct  with  respect  to  those  more  immediately 
around  him — ^his  personal  character.  2ndly,  His  conduct  to  his 
people — ^his  character  as  the  sovereign  of  fVance.  drdly,  His 
conduct  with  respect  to  surrounding  states — ^his  character  as  one 
of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe. 

All  these  subjects  are  necessarily  connected  with  each  other ; 
in  strict  propriety  they  cannot  be  well  separated ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  one  immediately  runs  into  references  to  some  one 
of  the  other.  But  there  may  still  be  some  advantage  in  keeping 
them  as  much  apart  as  the  nature  of  things  will  allow ;  and,  in 
considering  the  whole  subject  as  made  up  of  these  three  parts, 
to  each  of  which  the  student  may  more  immediately  turn,  as  the 
particular  object  of  his  studies  at  the  time  requires. 

The  personal  character  of  Louis  affords  a  striking  specimen 
of  the  virtues  and  vices  that  may  result  from  an  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  praise ;  his  vanity,  his  pride,  his  love  of  applause  and 
his  love  of  glory  are  continually  presented  to  the  reader. 

As  this  sensibility  to  praise  is  found  more  or  less  in  every  man ; 
and  though  given  us  by  our  Creator  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
liable  like  every  other  principle  of  our  nature  to  be  abused^  it 
may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  state  the  three  leading  distinc- 
tions that  belong  to  the  subject.  These  distinctions  are  often 
neglected,  or  not  seen ;  and  as  one  of  the  uses  of  history  is  to 
improve  the  moral  character,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the  political 
views  of  the  student,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  turn  for  a 
moment  from  the  one  to  the  other,  more  particularly  as  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  the  young,  to  those  whose  dispositions  may 
be  considered  as  now  in  ihe  very  act  of  assuming  the  tone  and 
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direction,  which  may  materially  influence  their  subsequent  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  to  the  commimity. 

The  highest  merit  is  to  learn  and  practise  virtue  for  its  own  re- 
ward :  not  indeed  to  be  insensible  to  the  praise  of  others ;  to  re- 
ceive it  when  reasonably  offered,  and  even  to  enjoy  it ;  but  to 
receive  it  and  enjoy  it  rather  as  a  good  that  is  properly  an  aHet^ 
dant  on  the  performance  of  meritorious  actions,  than  as  the  ori- 
ginal ohfeet  to  be  attained  by  them — as  an  attendant  on  good 
actions,  not  the  object  of  them.  In  this  manner  the  character  is 
kept  modest  and  reasonable,  and  is  left  susceptible  of  the  highest 
motives  which  can  be  inspired  by  virtue  and  religion ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  required  from  any  man  to  make  vain  efforts  to  exclude 
from  his  feelings  that  co-incident  pleasure  which  we  are  by  na- 
ture formed  to  derive  from  the  applause  of  our  fellow-creatures:  so 
to  understand  virtue  and  so  to  practise  it  seems  the  highest  merit. 

The  next  merit  is  to  perform  good  actions  from  the  love  of  true 
glory ;  that  is,  from  sensibility  to  praise,  but  to  praise  bestowed 
on  actions  that  are  themselves  praiseworthy,  that  are  really  meri- 
torious,  and  the  proper  objects  of  moral  approbation.  This,  though 
not  the  highest  merit  of  whi($h  human  nature  is  capable,  is  still 
merit. 

What  I  have  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  io  mention,  is 
sensibility  to  praise,  however  procured ;  to  praise  when  given  to 
actions,  whether  meritorious  or  not ;  when  even  given  by  mis- 
false  to  supposed  qualities  or  actions  not  really  existing.  To  this 
last  description  of  sentiment  belongs  vanity,  under  all  its  whim- 
sical, contemptible,  and  prevailing  forms ;  to  the  second  (the  love 
of  true  glory),  belongs  self-estimation ;  to  the  first  (the  love  of 
virtue),  belongs  the  high  consciousness  of  purity  and  right. 

In  certain  respects,  all  these  are  connected  with,  and  border- 
ing upon  each  otiier ;  and  the  confounding  of  them^lgether,  and 
the  attributing  indiscriminately  to  each,  or  to  all,  the  praise  or 
censure  that  belongs  exclusively  to  some  one  of  them,  is  the 
great  fallacy  of  the  licentious  moralists,  Eochefoucault  and  Man- 
deville  for  instance. 

It  is  the  fault  too,  or  mistake,  often  of  men  of  the  world ;  and 
of  all  who  have  more  acuteness  in  their  understandings,  than  kind- 
ness in  their  temperaments ;  a  fault  very  visible  in  their  writ- 
ings, and  for  ever  in  their  conversation. 

These  three  descriptions  of  sentiment,  which  I  have  thus  ad- 
verted to,  are,  however  all  essentially  different  in  themselves ; 
and  it  is  no  unprofitable  amusement  for  a  philosophic  mind  to  ob- 
serve, in  its  own  instance,  and  in  the  instances  of  others,  the  va- 
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riouB  combinations  and  altemationsof  these  different  principles,-^ 
the  love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  true  glory,  and  the  love  of  mere  praise. 

It  is  the  last,  the  love  of  mere  praise,  which  is  the  original 
and  first  rude  impulse  of  nature. 

By  education  and  reflection  this  is  gradually  improved  into  the 
second,  the  love  of  true  glory ;  and  at  length  elevated  into  the 
first,  the  love  of  virtue.  But  it  may  happen  that  this  conversion 
of  the  one  into  the  other,  this  happy  improvement  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter, may  never  take  place  at  aU,  or  at  least  very  imperfectly. 

Of  all  mortals  those  who  are  the  most  unfortunately  situated  in 
this  respect,  and  the  least  likely  to  receive  this  improvement,  are 
the  rulers  of  the  earth,  kings  and  princes,  those  who  have  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  others,  independent  of  their  own  personal 
good  qualities ;  in  like  manner  all  who  belong  to  the  privileged 
orders  of  society,  the  nobility  of  a  country,  its  gentry  and  men  of 
fkmily  and  distinction. 

The  same  observation  may  even  descend,  more  or  less,  to 
every  man,  who  from  any  advantage  whatever,  not  only  of  birth 
or  fortune,  but  even  of  personal  appearance,  of  beauty,  strength, 
or  activity,  possesses  any  merit  in  the  eyes  of  others  which  is 
not  properly  his  own,  any  merit  which  he  does  not  strictly  earn 
by  the  superiority  of  his  understanding,  or  of  his  virtues. 

But  if  such  be  the  situation  of  all  beings,  and  of  whatever  sex, 
whether  privileged  by  society  or  favoured  by  nature,  it  was  more 
particularly  so  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  lessons 
which  his  character  affords.  Louis  was  one  of  those  rulers  of  the 
earth,  who  became  a  king  while  an  infiamt,  whose  education  was 
most  defective,  who  was  left  ignorant,  according  to  the  account 
of  St.  Simon,  to  a  degree  that  is  quite  astonishing;  who  was  sur- 
rounded, not  only  by  courtiers  and  sycophants,  but  by  a  nation, 
whose  character,  if  analyzed,  seems  never  to  ascend  beyond  the 
merit  of  the  second  degree  I  have  mentioned,  the  love  of  true 
glory,  not  often  so  high ;  whose  character  is  much  more  generally 
moidded  by  the  mere  love  of  praise,  of  praise  however  procured. 
As  Louis  was,  unfortunately  for  the  world,  possessed  also  of  a 
fine  constitution  and  a  handsome  person,  his  moral  improvement 
was  rendered  still  more  impossible ;  and  the  result,  as  seen  in 
St.  Simon,  was  precisely  all  that  a  speculator  on  human  nature 
would  have  expected* 

Eternally  uneasy,  and  in  action,  as  every  man  will  be,,  who 
(though  on  a  smaller  scale)  thinks  of  nothing  but  praise ;  eternally 
finding,  or  looking  to  find,  an  audience,  before  whom  he  might  ex- 
hibit his  performances ;  eternally  at  his  levees  or  on  his  terraces. 
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a  sort  of  posture-master ;  the  very  rising  and  going  to  bed  was 
with  Louis  a  sort  of  drama ;  through  the  whole  of  the  royal  day 
he  had  his  exits  and  his  entrances ;  and  whether  he  rode  or  walked, 
or  dined  or  dressed,  the  whole  world  was  supposed  to  be  present, 
and  the  hero  of  the  piece  was  Louis.  Even  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  it  was  the  grand  mmwrque  that  was  at  his  devotions ; 
andno  ideas,  however  awful,  however  overwhelmiog,  could  sweep 
away  from  his  mind,  even  for  a  moment,  the  tinsel  trumpery  of 
human  grandeur. 

But  Louis  not  only  desired  to  live  upon  applause,  but  was  en- 
abled to  do  so.  The  applause  was  always  ready^  he  had  only  to 
look  and  to  receive  it ;  and  in  the  total  absence  of  all  that  moral 
discipline  which  other  human  beings  more  or  less  find  in  the  looks 
and  words  of  those  around  them,  no  wonder  tha^t  he  became  un- 
governably selfish,  a  ridiculous  egotist,  so  as  even  to  join  in  sing- 
ing his  own  panegyrics ;  no  wonder  that  he  was  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  and  that  he  at  last  conceived  not  only  that  his  own  peo- 
ple, but  that  the  world  itself  was  intended  merely  to  furnish  out 
materials  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  denominate,  his  glory. 

It  is  remarkable  how  completely  the  French  nation  gave  in  to 
these  delusions,  how  thoroughly  they  identified  themselves  with 
their  monarch.  They  had  lost  their  States'General,  they  had  no 
houses  of  representation  to  convey  any  worthier  images  of  the  na- 
tion, or  to  furnish  them  with  the  materials  of  more  dignified  re« 
flection  ;  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  horrors  of  religious 
wars  and  the  miseries  of  domestic  confusion  and  dispute.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  political  circumstances,  their  own  merits  and  faults^ 
their  wisdom  and  their  follies,  were  all  those  of  the  young  king ; 
their  virtues  the  same,  the  same  their  vices.  Praise  is  with  them 
to  be  acquired ;  if  by  proper  means,  well,  but  at  all  events  to  be 
acquired.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  ^oth  was  common ;  their  sym- 
pathies with  their  monarch,  their  excuses  for  his  conduct  were 
always  ready ;  and  their  property,  their  lives,  their  talents,  and 
their  genius,  all  became  die  instruments  of  his  power,  and  were 
wielded  at  his  pleasure  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  gratification 
and  aggrandizement. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  aspect  under  which  he  is  to  be 
viewed.  "What  was  he  to  his  people  ?  To  them  he  has  often  been 
considered  as  a  benefactor ;  at  least  it  has  been  thought  that 
France,  as  a  great  kingdom,  is  under  lasting  obligations  to  him. 
This  may  be  admitted,  but  must  then  be  understood  in  a  certain 
Hmited  sense. 

For  instance,  the  religious  and  civil  wars,  and  long  years  of  con- 
VOL.   I.  » 
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test)  hatred,  and*bloodBhed,  of  private  wrongs,  and  public  execii- 
tions,  had  left  the  Prench  nation  fierce  and  ferocious.  Louis  had 
the  merit  of  civilizing  them.  This  he  did  in  the  first  place,  as  has 
been  generally  observed,  by  the  arts  and  sciences  which  he  encou- 
raged and  protected.  But,  again,  he  must  have  produced  the 
same  salutary  effect  in  another  way,  one  not  so  generally  noticed. 
For  instance,  he  constantly  exhibited  in  his  own  person,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  the  whole  power  of  the 
state,  regularly  asserted,  exercised,  and  diffused  all  over  the  com- 
munity ;  maintaining,  everywhere,  order,  tranquillity,  and  the 
due  execution  oi  the  laws  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  On  both 
accounts,  thereftre,  he  contributed  to  civilize  France.  This  is 
the  most  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  Louis  can  be  sur- 
veyed. It  is  very  creditable  to  Louis  that,  coming  to  the  throne 
so  young,  and  to  a  kingdom  so  situated  as  France  then  was,  he 
was  yet  able  to  carry  on  the  government  without  incurring  any  re- 
newal of  domestic  confusion,  or  the  apparent  domination  of  any 
minister,  by  whose  power  or  genius  he  was  himself  eclipsed. 
Again,  under  the  influence  of  his  personal  qualities,  the  great  feu- 
datories of  the  state  became  no  longer  a  dangerous  description  of 
men,  ready  to  be  themselves  monarchs,  but  a  mere  court  no- 
blesse, dependent  on  the  sovereign  for  their  honours,  distinctionB, 
and  often  even  their  private  fortunes.     BJe  could 

"  Grace  with  a  smile  and  rain  with  a  frown.*' 

Louis,  in  this  respect,  followed  up,  and  indeed  carried  to 
excess,  the  original  achievement  of  the  great  Henry  and  the 
triumphs  of  Richelieu ;  even  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
affected ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  kingdom,  in  every  respect, 
though  not  without  some  unfavourable  collatend  effects,  was 
materially  civilized.  He  had  undoubtedly,  at  the  same  time,  the 
very  important  merit  of  choosing  able  men  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  state.  And  this  is  not  only  at  all  times  the  best 
criterion  of  the  merit  of  every  prince,  but  it  is  more  particularly 
so  of  Louis;  from  whose  ignorance,  vanity,  pride,  and  impe- 
tuosity, no  conduct  so  rational  could  have  been  expected. 

It  happened  that  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  most  cele- 
brated men  appeared  that  have  ever  adorned  this  great  kingdom. 
And  as  they  all  seemed  to  move  under  the  influence  of  his  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  their  glory  has,  in  the  general  ap  - 
prehension  of  mankind,  been  reflected  on  the  monarch.  Nor  is 
this  entirely  unjust ;  however  soberly  we  may  estimate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  on  the  talents  of  those  around  them^  and 
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however  powerful  the  effect,  which  we  may  ascribe,  in  affairs  of 
this  nature,  to  the  mere  operations  of  chance,  merit,  and  even 
consideral^le  merit,  must  still  be  left  to  Louis,  when  we  consider 
all  those  very  striking  and  successful  exertions  of  genius  and 
learning  which  are  seen,  under  his  auspices,  to  have  illustrated 
his  age  and  nation. 

This,  the  great  praise  of  Louis,  has  been  seized  upon  by  one 
of  his  panegyrists.  "  Turenne,**  sayrf  he,  **  Cond6,  Luxem- 
burgh,  were  his  generals ;  Colbert,  liouvois,  Tourcy,  were  his 
statesmen ;  Vauban,  his  engineer  ;  Perault  constructed  his  pa- 
laces— ^they  were  adorned  by  Le  Poussin  and  Le  Brun ;  Le  N"otre 
laid  out  his  gardens ;  Comeille  and  Eacine  wrote  his  tragedies ; 
Moli^re,  his  comedies  ;  Boileau  was  his  poet;  Bossuet,  Bour- 
daloue,  Massillon,  were  his  preachers.  It  is  in  this  august  as- 
semblage of  men,  whose  fame  can  never  die,  that  this  monarch, 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  patron  and  protector,  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  admiration  of  posterity." 

There  is  certainly  something  here  to  arrest  us  in  the  career 
of  our  censure,  after  travelling  through  all  the  strange  and  dis- 
graceful disorders  of  the  former  reign.  "We  see,  at  length,  a 
disciplined  army,  public  order,  authority  everywhere  vigilant 
and  resistless  ;  regular  government  duly  administered  through 
all  its  departments ;  habits  of  obedience  and  loyalty  deeply  en- 
grafted, and  thoroughly  introduced  into  the  national  character. 
To  these,  the  solid  basis  of  this  system,  and  of  every  system  of 
government,  must  be  added  the  more  ornamental  part — the 
paintings,  the  statues,  the  splendid  vases,  the  libraries — all  the 
rich  and  massy  furniture,  with  which  the  great  national  edifice, 
the  work  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  adorned;  and  we  thus  see,  alto- 
gether presented  to  us,  that  magnificent  whole,  which  so  strongly 
impressed,  which  so  entirely  fascinated  and  overpowered  not 
only  the  French  people,  but  the  people  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe  ;  and  if  no  more  remained  to  be  told,  the  admiration  of 
posterity  might  not  only  be  demanded  for  Louis,  but  allowed. 
There  is,  however,  much  more  to  be  told,  and  we  must  not, 
like  the  French  people  themselves  at  the  time,  be  insensible  to 
the  serious  faults  which  so  obscured  the  merits  of  their  ffrand 
mtmarque. 

The  great  object  of  the  administration  of  Louis  was,  from 
the  first,  to  suffer  nothing  of  weight  or  dignity  to  exist  in  the 
state,  but  what  immediately  emanated  from  the  throne,  or  was 
visibly  dependent  on  hia  pleasure.  He  wished  himself  to  direct 
the  marine,  the  army,  and  the  finances ;  everywhere  to  be  the 
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spring  and  principle  of  every  movement.  The  people  were  to 
have  no  other  guardian  of  their  happiness,  the  empire  no  other 
security ;  his  ministers,  his  generals,  no  other  patron  or  pro- 
tector ;  above  all,  there  was  to  appear  no  representative  of  the 
national  consequence  and  will  but  himself.  The  ancient  ajssem- 
blies  of  the  community,  the  States  General,  were,  at  all  events, 
not  to  be  summoned.  "  L'etat,  c'est  moi"  was  his  favourite 
phrase.  He  was  in  his  own  apprehension,  as  is  very  apparent 
trom  different  passages  in  his  works,  a  sort  of  divinity  on  earth, 
certainly  the  representative  of  the  Divinity. 

All  this  was  but  the  result  of  his  inordinate  love  of  distine- 
tion,  his  total  selfishness,  and  the  contracted  views  which  had 
resulted  from  an  education  originally  defective.  To  accomplish 
this  monopoly  of  all  power  and  all  consequence  was  the  secret 
and  entire  labour  of  his  life  on  every  occasion — at  the  most  fri- 
volous entertainment  as  at  the  most  important  sitting  of  the 
cabinet.  His  ministers  were  therefore  obliged  to  endeavour  to 
direct  his  councils  by  contrivance  and  stratagem,  and  to  deceive 
him  into  a  belief  that  he  was  himself  the  origin  of  the  plans 
which  he  only  adopted.  His  nobility  was  to  remain  continually 
within  the  reach  of  his  smiles  or  frowns,  or  they  lost  all  their 
personal  influence  and  weight.  It  was  a  sufficient  accusation 
that  lie  "  never  saw  them,*'  as  he  termed  it. 

Not  only  the  nobility,  but  every  person  was  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  constant  subjection  to  his  criticisms  by  an  extensive 
system  of  espionage,  which  descended  to  the  most  disgraceful 
expedients,  and  entered  into  the  detail  of  all  the  intrigues  and 
silly  adventures  of  the  metropolis ;  he  had  a  police  ttiat  kept 
every  person  and  every  concern  within  his  view ;  every  being    | 
was  to  be  fixed  in  his  own  exact  station  and  office,  and  the  move-    ' 
ments  of  every  mind  and  body  that  approached  the  court,  or 
enjoyed  any  distinction  there  or  elsewhere,  were  to  be  combined 
into  a  sort  of  harmony  with  those  of  the  monarch,  by  the  most    ' 
widely  extended  and  duly  adjusted  system  of  form  and  etiquette 
that  was  probably  ever  devised  or  executed :  Louis,  and  the 
court  which  I  have  thus  described,  were  to  meet  and  parade  in    \ 
palaces,  whose  extent  and  magnificence  were  to  rival  the  ro- 
mances of  the  imagination ;  even  Nature  herself  was  to  be  in- 
sulted and  overpowered,  to  achieve  the  wonders  of  Versailles  ; 
t}ie  sums  expended  are  understood  to  have  increased  in  so  fright- 
ful a  manner  that  the  king  at  last  threw  the  accounts  into  the 
fire ;  still,  however,  continuing  them.     They  had  reached  more 
than  sixty  millions  of  our  money ;  the  very  roofs  of  this  palace 
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-would  cover  a  surface  of  twenty-five  French  acres ;  similar  pro- 
digality was  exhibited  at  Marly,  and  his  rage  for  expensive 
bmldings  was  quite  a  characteristic  and  a  most  criminal  one  of 
his  reign.  All  this  was  fitted  to  produce  what  it  did  produce, 
the  spectacle  which  I  have  already  described,  as  so  striking  to 
all  Europe,  ajid  as  so  deserving  of  the  curiosity  and  reflection  of 
every  reader  of  history ;  the  best  specimen  that  can  be  shown  of 
the  court  and  the  administration  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  on  the 
European,  not  Asiatic  model,  but  without  any  representative 
bodies  of  the  people,  or  indeed  of  the  nobility ;  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  kingdom  advanced  lo  a  situation  in  some  respects  of  an 
enviable,  and  in  most  respects  of  a  very  imposing  appearance; — 
opulent  cities,  spacious  roads,  canals,  and  ports,  and  harbours, 
arsenals  and  dockyards,  every  apparatus,  naval  and  military,  for 
attack  or  defence ; — academies,  hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
palaces; — manufactures,  arts  and  sciences; — statesmen,  theo- 
logians, philosophers,  historians,  and  antiquarians,  orators  and 
poets ; — much  of  the  accommodation,  much  of  the  embellish- 
ment, all  the  outward  magnificence  of  civilization.  All  this  is 
certainly  to  be  found,  and  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  the  Age 
of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  it  seems  at  first  sight  too  presumptuous  to 
say  that  all  this  is  still  insufficient,  to  say  that  civilization  can 
realize  something  still  more  valuable  to  the  community,  and 
more  dignified  to  the  monarch ;  yet  such  is  assuredly  the  truth ; 
and  it  is  no  improper  indulgence  of  national  pride  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  our  public  assemblies,  and  more  particularly 
of  our  representative  assembly,  our  House  of  Commons,  more, 
and  even  far  more  than  all  this,  striking  and  splendid  as  it  may 
be,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  this  distinguished  island  of 
our  own. 

It  might  perhaps  be  too  much  to  have  expected  from  Louis  a 
foresight  of  the  danger  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  injustice  of 
his  system ;  a  consciousness  that  though  the  grandeur  of  his  reign 
could  not  be  denied,  the  solidity  was  doubtful,  that  the  bubble 
might  at  any  moment  burst,  that  all  was  false  and  hollow,  and 
that  no  government  was  really  safe  which  violated  the  common 
feelings  and  reason  of  mankind.  But  the  whole  is  a  memorable 
illustration  of  this  great  maxim  in  political  science  ;  a  striking 
spectacle  for  the  instruction  of  posterity.  The  lesson  may  be 
ssdd  to  commence  with  the  destruction  of  the  free  constitution 
of  Prance  by  Louis  XL  and  Eichelieu,  to  have  proceeded  along 
with  the  confirmation  of  arbitrary  power,  which  was  advanced 
to  aa  elaborate  and  perfect  system  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  have 
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terminated  in  the  awful  catastrophe  that  has  happened  in  our 
own  times. 

An  enlarged  philosophy  of  this  kind  it  might  have  heen  too 
much  to  have  required  from  a  prince  so  educated  and  so  situated 
as  Louis ;  but  though  he  might  not  have  discoyered  the  true  and 
best  foundations  of  the  security  and  grandeur  of  his  monarchy, 
still  he  might  have  understood  the  obvious  interests  of  his 
people,  the  ruinous  nature  of  his  passion  for  nulitary  glory  and 
expense,  and  the  more  than  ordinary  wickedness  of  his  unprin- 
cipled ambition. 

On  the  contrary,  to  advert  now  tcf  the  third  consideration,  his 
relation  to  foreign  states,  Louis  was  long  the  terror  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  he  was  long  considered  as  the  tyrant  that  menaced 
the  liberties  of  Holland  and  every  kingdom  tiiat  he  could  over- 
power ;  as  tlie  monarch  who  had  entertained  thoughts  even  of 
universal  empire. 

But  what  was  to  be  the  result  ?  At  home  a  system  of  taxation 
was  to  be  urged  on  to  the  most  oppressive  expedients ;  peasants 
were  to  be  hunted  down  and  seized,  to  be  forcibly  enlisted  in 
the  armies :  abroad,  Holland,  England^  Europe  were  to  be  at- 
tacked or  insulted ;  a  succession  of  battles  was  to  be  fought,  at- 
tended with  the  most  firightful  carnage ;  that  is,  the  industrious 
were  to  be  impoverished,  the  tender  were  to  mourn,  and  the 
brave  were  to  die,  because  Louis  was  to  be  called  great,  because 
Louis  had  chosen  to  be  enrolled  among  the  conquerors  of  the 
earth !  It  is  surely  difficult  to  love,  it  is  surely  strange  to 
admire  a  monarch  like  this.  Of  the  last  forty-eight  years  of  his 
reign,  twenty-nine  were  years  of  war ;  more  than  a  million  of 
men  were  sacrificed ;  the  state  was  so  reduced  that  the  very  ser- 
vants of  the  king,  covered  with  his  liveries,  asked  alms  at  the 
doors  of  his  palace  at  Yersailles. 

He  had  scarcely  begun  to  reign  when  he  assumed  those  im- 
perious and  menacing  airs  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  what 
Europe  had  to  expect. 

The  invasion  of  the  Franche  Compt^  followed  in  1668,  and 
of  Holland  in  1672  ;  and  so  insolent  was  his  conduct,  so  unrea- 
sonable and  so  unjust,  that  he  enabled  William,  the  great  hero 
of  the  liberties  of  mankind,  to  form,  in  opposition  to  his  designs, 
the  celebrated  league  of  Augsburg.  Ten  years  of  war,  bloody 
and  ruinous  both  to  Prance  and  Europe,  followed ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  had  been  now  so  displayed,  and  its  ambition  so 
well  understood,  that  the  will  of  the  king  of  Spain,  which  gave 
the  Spanish  crown  to  one  of  the  younger  princes  of  his  family. 
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'  was  redsted  by  Europe,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  war  of  the  Sue- 
'cession — ^the  war  which  was  so  marked  by  the  triumphs  of  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene,  and  which  had  almost  reduced  Louis  to 
contend  for  his  crown,  and  France  for  its  independence)  at  the 
very  gates  of  Paris. 

These,  the  leading  measures  of  his  reign,  form,  united,  a  most 
dreadful  indictment  against  him ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish such  a  monarch  S'om  any  other  of  those  mistaken  and  guilty 
mortals  who  hare  so  misused  their  power  as  to  deserve  every 
mark  of  disgust  and  reprobation  which  can  be  inflicted  upon 
thmn  by  the  historian  and  by  the  thinking  part  of  mankind. 

On  his  deaiii-bed,  when  it  was  now  indeed  but  too  late,  when, 
as  one  of  our  old  divines  expresses  it,  **  the  fantastic  images  of 
self-love  are  removed,  and  the  gay  remembrances  of  vain  opinion 
and  popular  noises ;"  at  this  awful  period  the  monarch  seems  to 
have  been  conscious,  if  not  entirely  of  his  fault,  at  least  that  he 
had  much  mistaken  the  first  duties  of  a  sovereign.  '*  My  child," 
says  he  to  the  dauphin,  ''  seek  peace  as  the  source  of  every 
good ;  avoid  war  as  the  source  of  every  evil.  My  example  in 
this  respect  is  not  a  good  one ;  do  not  imitate  it ;  it  is  that  part 
of  my  life  and  reign  which  I  most  repent." 

Bat  how  strong  must  have  been  the  reasons  for  repentance 
before  they  could  have  reached  the  in&tuated  mind  of  a  monarch 
like  Louis. 

France  is  understood  never  to  have  recovered  firom  the  efforts 
which  she  made  to  gratify  the  pride  and  injustice  of  her 
sovereign. 

The  punishments  of  kings  and  nations  are  sometimes  awM  in 
their  ultimate,  though  not  immediate  accomplishment. 

Louis  found  himself  and  his  empire  advanced  at  one  period  of 
his  reign  to  the  highest  point  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  human 
glory.  In  a  century  afterwards  his  monarchy  was  at  an  end,  and 
his  descendant  was  expiring  under  the  hand  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner.— ^But  I  must  now  hasten  to  take  leave  of  this  celebrated 
age  and  its  celebrated  hero. 

Madame  de  Genlis,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  her  beautiM  com- 
positions,  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Yali^re,  has  etideavoured 
to  assert  the  cause  of  this  renowned  monarch,  and  to  present 
him  to  the  love  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  mankind ;  but 
the  charact^  of  her  favourite  has  been  already  decided,  and  no 
new  estimate,  agreeable  to  her  wishes,  can  now  be  procured. 
There  is  little  (Siat  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  what  I  have  said), 
there  is  little  in  Louis  to  be  loved,  and  not  much  that  can  pro- 
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perly  be  admired.  He  violated  his  most  acknowledg^ed  duties ; 
he  was  an  adulterer,  and  even  openly  so ;  in  the  same  carriage 
with  him,  and  in  presence  of  his  armies,  were  seen  his  two  mis- 
tresses  and  his  queen.  He  found  in  Madame  de  Yali^re  one 
whom  he  not  only  loved,  but  one  who  would  have  thought  her- 
self but  too  happy  to  have  been  loved  by  him ;  too  happy,  as  he 
well  knew,  if  she  had  been  the  object  of  his  affection  and  choice 
in  a  private  station,  and  had  shared  with  him,  and  for  his  sake 
endured  the  obscurity  of  a  cottage  or  the  privations  of  the  most 
laborious  life ;  yet  this  mistress — ^his  mistress  in  spite  of  all  her 
sense  of  right  and  honourable  feelings,  this  unfortunate  lady,  he 
saw  consign  herself  to  a  living  death  in  a  cloister,  only  because 
ho  had  abandoned  her  for  another.  What  next  ensued  ?  This 
second  object  of  his  attachment  he  again  abandoned  for  a  third ; 
an  adulterer  to  his  queen  while  she  lived,  and,  at  last,  by  his 
connexion  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  subsiding  into  an  ano- 
malous and  mixed  situation  of  right  and  wrong,  licentiousness 
and  duty ;  too  proud  to  be  supposed  a  husband,  too  devout  (as 
he  imagined)  to  be  a  keeper,  and  at  last  only  taught  to  know 
himself  by  the  defeats  of  his  generals,  and  the  overwhelming 
calamities  which  he  had  brought  upon  his  people.  What  is  there 
here  to  be  loved  r  What  is  ti^ere  in  the  man,  as  a  husband,  a 
father,  or  a  master,  to  interest  our  affections  ?  What  is  there 
that  we  would  wish  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  our  children, 
our  friends,  or  ourselves  ?  As  a  king,  what  are  his  praises  ? 
The  reducing  of  his  kingdom  to  order  and  civilization  by  the 
authority  of  his  government ;  the  selection  of  men  of  ability  for 
his  ministers ;  the  protection  of  the  fine  arts ;  important  merits 
these,  no  doubt ;  but  these  are  all. 

If  the  maxims  of  government  which  he  confirmed  and  esta- 
blished— its  revolting  practices,  his  lettres  de  cachet,  and  his 
Bastile ;  if  the  spirit  of  ambition  which  he  indulged  and  trans- 
mitted ;  if  the  habits  of  licentiousness  and  expense  which  he 
countenanced  in  his  court ;  if  the  systems  of  taxation  which  ho 
entailed  on  his  people ;  if  these  could  not  fail  immediately  to 
produce  the  most  severe  calamities ;  if  ultimately  they  produced 
the  necessity,  or  at  least  gave  occasion  to  the  late  dreadful  re- 
volution— if  these  points  be  admitted — and  how  are  they  to  be 
contested  ? — ^it  will  be  dijBicult  to  select  from  the  whole  course 
of  history  a  single  mortal  whose  follies  have  been  so  injurious, 
whose  faults  have  been  so  fatal  to  his  fellow-creatures  as  were 
those  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  concluding  scenes  of  the  life  of  Louis  are  described  with 
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great  minuteness  by  St.  Simon.  He  died  penitent,  and  was 
often  observed  joining  his  bands  in  prayer,  and  striking  his  breast 
while  in  the  act  of  self-confession.  I  could  wish  you  to  turn  to 
this  particular  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  duke,  not  only  be- 
cause Louis  is  an  example  to  show  that  after  an  ill-spent  life  the 
bitter  hour  of  self-reproach  must  come,  and  this,  whatever  be  the 
deceitfol  nature  of  the  human  heart  (no  man  ever  had  one  so 
deceitful  as  Louis),  but  because  a  youthful  student  can  never  be 
too  strongly  reminded  of  the  transitory  nature  of  everything 
human ;  however  he  may  value,  and  justly  value,  the  proper  en- 
joyments of  this  sublunary  state,  he  must  never  forget  that  the 
pleasures,  whether  rational  or  not,  of  his  existence  and  his  exis- 
tence itself,  in  this  world  at  least,  must  pass  away. 

He  has  seen  Louis  XIY.  the  idol  and  the  master  of  the  most 
brilliant  court  that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed ;  he  has  seen  him 
surrounded  by  his  mistresses,  his  ladies,  and  his  courtiers,  his 
statesmen  and  his  generals,  his  artists  and  his  bards,  and  he  has 
now  to  see  of  all  these  things  the  awful  and  concluding  lesson — 

"  To  what  complexion  they  must  come  at  last." 

Louis  is  to  undergo  the  same  appalling  change  which  is  the 
law  of  our  common  nature — Louis  is  to  die. 

The  physicians  are  assembled,  and  they  can  afford  no  succour ; 
the  gens  d'armerie  are  brought  up,  and  at  last  they  can  no  longer 
be  reviewed,  even  from  the  window  ;  the  musicians  cannot  now 
be  listened  to,  "  charm  they  never  so  wisely ;"  the  conversation 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  ladies  can  interest  no  more ; 
the  king  sits  drowsy  or  asleep,  and  wakes  confused ;  the  pulse 
fails,  and  he  lies  on  his  royal  bed  helpless  and  expiring,  fallen  from 
his  high  estate,  and  his  kingdom  departing  from  him ;  a  greater 
monarch  than  he  has  at  last  appeared,  to  whose  dart,  as  he  pre- 
pares to  strike,  his  own  earthly  sceptre,  if  opposed,  would  be  but 
a  pigmy's  straw ;  and  this  terrific  being  now  marshals  him  the 
way  he  is  to  go,  the  way  to  that  vale  and  shadow,  glimmering  on 
the  confines  of  the  present  world  and  the  ftiture,  which  he  is  now 
to  enter,  and  which  stands  for  ever  open  to  receive  the  fleeting 
generations  of  mankind.  It  must  be  ever  thus,  and  the  poet, 
while  inusing  in  his  churchyard  path,  repeats  but  the  sentiment 
which  might  have  been  felt  on  the  terraces  of  Versailles : — 

**  The  boast  of  heraldy,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beaaty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour ; 
The  pathfi  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
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I  will  make  one  observation  more,  not  unconnected  with  the 
general  Bubject  of  the  reign,  and  conclude. 

Literature  and  the  arts  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  as  they 
did  in  that  of  Augustus.  It  has  hence  been  made  a  question 
whether  they  flourish  not  under  an  arbitrary  monarchy  better 
than  under  a  government  that  is  free ;  nor  are  there  wanting  rea- 
sons to  show  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and,  at  all  events,  it  will 
be  said,  what  reasoning  like  the  fact  ? 

But  when  this  is  made  a  question,  it  should  be  considered 
what  is  included  under  the  terms  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

Literature  and  the  arts  can  flourish  while  they  disturb  not  the 
arbitrary  maxims,  civil  or  religious,  which  are  adopted  by  the 
government  under  which  they  appear — ^but  no  longer. 

This  measured  licence,  however,  this  contracted  indulgence,  can 
never  be  favourable  to  the  common  cause  of  the  genius  of  the 
human  mind,  which  kindles  by  mutual  sympathy  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  wldch  can  in  this  manner,  and  in  this  manner  only, 
reach  its  full  and  natural  perfection. 

It  is  not  considered  how  capricious  and  unjust  may  be  the  ar- 
bitrary monarch,  even  while  he  professes  himself  to  be  the  patron 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Virgil  could  find  a  patron  in  Augustus, 
but  Ovid  experienced  only  a  persecutor  and  a  tyrant.  The  same 
despot  who  could  give  a  donation  to  the  Mantuan  bard  for  the 
compliment  to  Marcellus,  could  tear  away  the  author  of  the  Me- 
tamorphoses from  the  splendours  of  Home,  and  the  delights  of  po- 
lished society,  and  cast  him  out  upon  the  snows  of  Thrace  amid 
the  barbarians  that  surrounded  the  Euxine  ;  his  complaints,  the 
tender  and  elegant  Tristia,  that  were  written  from  tiie  desolate 
wastes  of  these  inhospitable  regions,  have  never  ceased  to  move 
every  reader  of  sensibility  and  taste,  but  they  could  produce  no 
impression  on  the  master  of  an  arbitrary  government ;  and  the 
hapless  poet,  sickening  under  the  sensations  of  hope  deferred,  at 
lost  despaired,  and  confessed  that  his  genius  had  been  his  ruin. 
"  Ingeaio  peril  Naso  poeta  meo."    ' 

Virgil,  however,  and  Ovid  might  both  have  sung  in  courts  and 
capitals,  where  Tacitus  could  not  have  thought ;  and  the  pages  of 
this  philosophic  historian  will  now  for  ever  attest  the  connexion 
that  subsists  between  the  genius  and  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  The  same  great  truth  was  again  felt,  even  under  all  the 
patronage  of  a  court,  by  Longinus.  In  every  age  and  succeeding 
neriod  of  the  world  the  conclusion  is  the  same.  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chaelAngelo  might  have  adorned  palaces  and  temples  with  all  the 
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forms  of  sablimity  and  beauty,  in  cities  where  Galileo  conld  not 
have  unveiled  the  Bcience  of  the  heavens,  nor  Luther  laid  open 
the  book  of  life.  Under  Louis  XIV,,  in  like  manner  (the  cele- 
brated patron  of  every  muse),  Boileau,  andPoussin,  andBossuet, 
and  other  illustrious  men,  divines,  and  artists,  and  poets  could  iind 
emoluments  and  distinctions;  but  E^^on  had  to  be  removed  to  a 
distance  and  to  disguise  the  effusions  of  his  patriotism  and  wisdom. 

Li  our  own  country,  in  like  manner,  the  immortal  Locke,  un- 
der James  II.,  was  a  student  persecuted  and  silent ;  the  world 
received  no  benefit  from  the  labours  of  his  thoughts.  But  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  and  the  renewal  of  a  free  form  of  government  saw 
him  cherished  and  admired ;  saw  him  give  to  mankind  his  Trea- 
tise on  Government,  his  Eeasonableness  of  Christianity,  his  Essay 
on  Toleration,  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind,  and  contribute  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  individual  who  can  be  mentioned,  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  contributing  to  remove  ob- 
scurity from  the  mind,  servility  from  the  hearty  and  dogmatism 
from  the  understanding. 

I  need  not  continue  this  subject  frirther.  The  arts  that  adorn, 
and  the  literature  that  charms  the  polished  leisure  of  society,  may 
flourish  under  a  Louis  as  they  did  under  an  Augustus,  but  not  so 
the  higher  pursuits  of  the  human  understanding.  It  is  freedom 
alone  which  can  conduct  the  genius  of  mankind  to  that  sublimer 
perception  of  truth,  to  which  the  Almighty  Master  sometimes 
admits  {as  in  his  wisdom  he  sees  best)  the  aspiring,  though 
bounded  faculties  of  his  creatures. 


LECTURE  IIL 

LOUIS  XV. 

27ie  two  following  Lectures  were  originally  delivered  after  the  Lee-' 
tures  on  the  American  War,  and  were  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Course, '  The  character  of  the  Regent  is  adverted  to  in  the 
twenty-seventh  Lecture  of  the  same  Course, 

1811. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  who  live  at  this  period,  not  to  turn  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  with  an  interest  that  those  who  lived  be- 
fore UB  can  never  have  experienced.  To  them  it  must  have  ap- 
peared (in  this  island  at  least)  little  more  than  the  history  of 
private  and  public  profligacy,  of  an  ambitious  and  licentious  court, 
of  a  debauched  king,  and  of  his  unprincipled  mistresses ;  a  scene, 
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that  by  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  under  our  own  free  govern- 
ment, would  be  only  surveyed  for  a  moment,  and  that  with  scorn 
and  horror ;  of  which  the  image  would  be  banished  from  the  me- 
mory, as  a  sort  of  pollution  to  the  thoughts. 

We  approach  it,  now,  with  sentiments  not  of  less  repugnance, 
but  of  more  curiosity,  and  indeed  with  a  sort  of  awfiil  anxiety. 
Most  of  us  have  seen,  we  all  of  us  feel,  (our  children,  to  many  a 
distant  age,  are  destined  to  feel,)  the  effects  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous Eevolution  that  Europe  has  ever  known,  since  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  we  can 
now  discern,  as  we  read,  the  coming  of  this  great  event.  What 
signs  may  we  not  expect  to  see  in  the  long  reign  of  his  immediate 
successor,  Louis  XY.  ?  Ignorant  as  men  are,  at  the  time,  of  the 
bearings  and  consequences  not  only  of  what  they  see  passing 
around  them,  but  often  of  what  they  are  doing  themselves, — ^it 
is  still  competent  for  us,  after  the  event  is  known,  to  trace  out 
the  causes  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  connected  through 
many  a  distant  year ;  and  if  men  are  ever,  by  any  reading  and 
meditation,  to  be  improved  in  the  great  scale  of  their  public  rela- 
tions, if  they  are  ever  to  be  formed,  some  into  statesmen,  others 
into  intelligent  citizens,  it  is  not  a  little  by  retrospects  like  these. 

After  what  I  have  now  said  of  the  interest  that  belongs  to  this 
period,  you  will  be  disappointed  to  hear  from  me  that  there  is  no 
very  good  account  of  the  reign  to  which  I  can  refer  you.  It  has 
not  yet  been  written  as  a  portion  of  French  history.  It  is  indeed 
the  misery  of  all  those  who  have  to  read  French  history,  to  find  on 
all  occasions  a  crowd  of  memoirs  offered  to  them,  with  and  with- 
out  names,  instead  of  any  regular  history,  delivered  to  the  world 
by  any  author  of  reputation.  But  the  history  of  Louis  XV.  pro- 
bably appeared  at  the  time  to  be  only  the  history  of  his  mistresses 
and  their  favourites.  To  have  given  any  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, that  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  name  of  history, 
might  not  at  the  moment  have  been  very  prudent.  Perhaps  no 
writer  adequate  to  the  task  could  have  been  found ;  and  every 
thinking  man  in  France,  after  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  amid  the 
confusion  and  pressure  of  the  events  that  succeeded  it,  was  little 
at  leisure  to  begin  a  history  of  the  times  that  were  past.  Du 
Clos  deserts  us  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  A 
few  words  about  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  a  good  account  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  more  particularly  of  the  concern  the  French  took 
in  it,  comprises  the  remainder  of  his  work.  We  are  therefore 
left  to  look  out  for  some  other  guide,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  can  be  foimd  who  would  properly  satisfy  a  French  scholar; 
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but,  perhaps,  English  students  like  yourselves  may  be  more  easily 
satisfied.  Certain  reasons  exist  why  you  may  be.  For  instance, 
the  great  subjects  of  the  reign,  to  which  you  will  turn  with  in- 
terest, may  be  considered  in  a  general  manner ;  and  therefore  yott 
may  be  satisfied  when  a  native  of  the  country  may  not — thd 
foreign  politics  of  the  reign  form  the  first  subject  of  inquiry. 

Now,  these  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  other  countries, 
and  are  of  the  usual  stamp  ;  the  politics  of  craft  and  ambition. 
They  therefore  may  be  estimated  in  a  general  manner.  Next,  you 
will  observe,  that  the  domestic  politics,  though  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature,  can  also  be  estimated  in  a  general  manner.  What 
were  they  ? 

1st,  The  disputes  between  the  court  and  the  parliaments ;  those 
of  a  financial  and  those  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 

2nd,  The  effect,  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  writings  of  different 
eminent  authors  were  producing  upon  the  public  mind, — the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

These,  together,  couBtitute  the  great  subject  of  domestic  in- 
terest during  the  reign  of  Louis.  And  they,  too,  can  be  best  com- 
prehended by  looking  at  them,  as  it  were,  from  a  distance,  and 
throwing  them,. if  possible,  into  large  masses. 

The  detail,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  I  venture  to  conclude, 
though  naturally  sought  for  by  French  scholars,  need  not  be  re- 
quired by  those  of  this  country. 

We  might  find,  as  the  French  readers  may  find,  and  as  they  re- 
quire TLB  to  find,  memoirs  of  mistresses  and  favourites ;  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  of  La  Comtesse  Dubarri,  or  even  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  the  minister.  But  we  should  perceive  that  it  was  to 
little  purpose  we  had  occupied  our  time  and  run  the  chance  of 
debasing  our  minds  by  accompanying  such  personages  through 
their  disgusting  scenes  of  court  intrigue  or  impudent  profligacy. 

It  is  known  beforehand  that  it  is  by  such  means  that  states 
and  empires,  whatever  be  their  apparent  strength,  may  be  brought 
to  destruction ;  and,  when  this  is  known,  what  is  there  else  to 
know  ?  The  more  minute  transactions  of  these  disgraceful  scenes 
we  need  not  dwell  on. 

Again,  we  should  find  it  very  diflScult  to  go  through  all  the 
particulars  of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ments, even  were  they  anywhere  presented  to  our  view.  But  I 
know  not  that  they  are.  There  is  a  work  by  Yoltaire  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  parliaments,  but  it  is  little  to  our  present  purpose ; 
stops  short  and  huddles  up  the  subject,  where  we  might  have 
wished  it  to  proceed  fully  and  methodically ;  is  rather  a  history 
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of  them  from  the  earliest  epoch  than  a  history  of  them  during 
this  important  period  ;  and  it  has  been  considered  as  a  partial 
representation,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  court,  made  by  this  distin- 
guished author,  the  better  to  dispose  the  court  to  favour,  or  to 
tolerate  his  own  designs  against  Christianity. 

In  like  manner,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  read  the  detail  of 
the  financial  history  of  these  times,  though  its  g&neral  importance 
is  easily  understood.  It  seems  enough  for  us  to  comprehend,  as 
we  can  readily  do,  that  the  court  wonld  not  be  economical ;  would 
neither  be  virtuous  at  home,  nor  abstain  from  wars  abroad ;  that 
the  clergy  and  nobility  would  not  pay  their  shares  to  the  general 
contribution ;  and  that,  therefore,  different  comptrollers-general, 
who  were  to  find  supplies  for  the  general  expense,  had  only  the 
same  impossibilities  to  perform,  and  lamentations  to  utter. 

If  then  the  detail  of  these  subjects  be  not  entirely  necessary, 
you  may  be  more  reconciled  to  the  apparently  inadequate  infor- 
mation which  can  be  offered  to  you,  even  on  such  a  subject  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ;  a  reign  which  I  have  announced,  and 
must  continue  to  announce,  to  you,  as  the  prelude  to  the  French 
Revolution. 

But  I  spoke  of  general  information  that  might  be  offered  to 
you ;  what  then  is  it  ? 

Though  no  writer,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has  made  a 
regular  history  of  this  period,  something  has  been  done. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sort,  of  history  of  Louis  XV.  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Voltaire.  The  foreign  politics  of  the  reign  may  be  col- 
lected from  this  work,  and  an  idea  of  the  principal  events. 

The  same  may  be  done  from  the  short  account  supplied  by  D'An- 
quetil,  in  his  late  History  (of  fifteen  octavo  volumes),  which,  as  a 
short  general  history  of  France,  drawn  up  at  the  instigation  of 
Buonaparte,  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  recommend. 

But,  finally,  and  on  the  whole,  the  work  on  which  I  depend, 
both  for  the  internal  and  external  concerns  of  this  reign,  is  the 
work  of  Lacretelle.  I  have  already  mentioned  it.  It  is  intended 
by  him  as  an  introduction  to  his  estimate  (his  Precis)  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  embraces  a  view  of  the  foreign  politics 
of  the  reign,  and  of  the  more  domestic  transactions ;  the  disputes 
between  the  court  and  parliaments,  and,  lastly,  an  account  of  the 
different  authors,  and  writings,  that  infiuenced  the  subsequent 
fortunes  of  the  French  monarchy. 

Here  then  we  have,  as  I  conceive,  what  we  want.  Lacretelle 
is  considered  as  having  drawn  up  his  account  from  such  books 
as  are  in  the  hands  of  men  of  letters  in  France,  and  from  such 
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other  sources  of  conrersation  and  inqtiiry  as  are  to  us  in  this  coun- 
try inaccessible.  The  author  may  be  thought,  aud  I  believe  is 
thought,  by  those  I^eneh  scholars  who  are  conversant  with  these 
times,  to  have  passed  over  the  transactions  of  them,  with  a  sort 
of  general,  and  sometimes  even  superficial  elegauce,  which  he  in- 
terrupts not  by  any  occasional  display  of  very  minute  research. 
But  I  must  here  recall  to  your  mind  what  I  have  just  said.  He 
may  still  present  an  English  reader  with  an  account  that,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  will  be  sufficiently  detailed  and  pro- 
found ;  naj,  more,  one  that  is  only  the  fitter  for  our  perusal,  ^om 
being  of  a  general  nature.  I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  these 
volumes  of  Lacretelle  well  arranged,  and  it  will  easily  be  per- 
ceived that  due  deference  is  paid  to  the  political  views  of  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France,  Buonaparte ;  that  the  author's  hatred  also 
to  England  is  unceasing :  but  in  a  literary  point  of  view  he  is 
always  a  pleasing,  and  often  a  very  beautiful  writer ;  and  with 
the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  welcomed  not  only  as 
a  guide,  bat,  on  the  whole,  as  a  sufficient  guide. 

Since  I  wrote  this  paragraph,  I  have  observed  that  M^.  de  Stael 
speaks  favourably  of  this  author,  of  Lacretelle. 

We  will  now  advert  a  little  more  particularly  to  the  reign  be- 
fore us.  Louis  XV.  reigned  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, from  1 7 1 5  to  1 774,  almost  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1 7 1 5  be- 
gan the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  died  in  1723.  A 
short  period  of  about  two  years  and  a- half  comprehends  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  or  rather  of  his  mistress,  la 
Marquise  de  Prie.  Eleury  then  appears  on  the  stage,  and  dies 
in  1743.  He  was,  therefore,  minister  of  France  for  seventeen 
years.  On  his  death,  the  king  (Louis  XV.)  undertook  to  be  his 
own  prime  minister ;  an  unpromising  experiment  for  a  country 
at  any  time.  In  this  instance  the  result  was  only,  that  the  king's 
mistress,  M®.  de  Chateauroux,  became  the  ruler  of  France,  and 
soon  after  M«.  de  Pompadour,  another  mistress,  whose  reign  was 
prolonged  from  1745  to  1763.  Different  courtiers  and  prelates 
were  seen  to  hold  the  first  offices  of  the  state  during  this  apparent 
premiership  of  the  monarch.  The  ladies  seeni  to  have  chosen  or  to- 
lerated Cardinal  Ten9in,  Argen9on,  Orsy,  Mauripaux,  and  Amelot, 
who,  with]the  Dukes  Noailles  and  Eichelieu,  succeeded  to  Fleury. 

Afterwards,  we  have  Argengon  and  Machault,  and  then  come 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ministers  or  favourites  of  Me.  de 
Pompadour,  the  Abb6  de  Bemis  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  The 
last  is  the  most  distinguished  minister  after  Fleury.  He  con- 
tinued in  favour  from  1758,  not  only  to  1763,  when  M«.  de  Pom- 
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padonr  died,  but  for  a  few  years  after.  He  was  at  length  dis- 
graced by  la  Comtease  Dubarri,  who  had  become  the  king's 
mistress  soon  after  the  death  of  M«.  de  Pompadour,  and  re- 
mained so,  nearly  to  the  death  of  the  monarch  himself,  in  1774. 

You  will  learn  from  Lacretelle  more  iuliy  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  these  mistresses  and  ministers  by  whom  France  was 
thus  goyemed  during  this  reign.  Little  or  no  information  re- 
specting them  is  to  be  derived  from  Yoltaire.  And  his  account, 
in  many  respects,  particularly  in  this,  appears  to  me  but  meagre 
and  indiflferent.  He  probably  chose  to  be  on  good  terms  witii  Sie 
principal  persons  of  tiie  court  and  administration  at  the  time  he 
lived.     Madame  de  Pompadour  was  a  kind  of  patroness  to  him. 

You  will  then,  for  the  present,  bear  in  mind,  the  better  to 
understand  what  observations  I  can  offer,  that  the  regent,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  of  whom  I  have  afready  spoken,  is  the  first  ruler  of 
the  kingdom,  down  to  the  year  1723  ;  Cardinal  Fleury  soonfol- 
lows,  and  continues  minister  seventeen  years ;  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour  succeeds  for  about  seventeen  years  more,  till  the  termi- 
nation of  the  great  war,  in  which  Lord  Chatham  was  our  minister, 
in  the  year  1763;  then  comes  la  Comtesse  Dubarri ;  that  the 
Due  de  Choiseul,  during  the  last  ^Ye  years  of  M«.  de  Pompadour 
had  been  minister ;  that  he  continued  minister  about  thirteen 
years,  till  the  end  of  the  year  1 770,  when  la  Comtesse  Dubarri  was 
disgraced,  and  the  chancellor  Maupeou,  and  the  Due  D' Aiguillon 
remained  in  power  till  1774,  the  end  of  the  reign. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  now  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
foreign  politics  and  the  domestic. 

These  are  (necessarily  perhaps)  mixed  up  and  intermingled 
in  Lacrefcelle,  but  I  woiild  wish  you  to  consider  the  train  of  each 
of  them  apart,  referriug,  no  doubt,  each  to  the  other,  from  time 
to  time,  but  keeping  each  of  them  in  the  first  place  as  much  as 
possible  apart,  that  you  may  afterwards  be  more  aware  of  the 
folly  of  the  whole  course  of  the  one,  from  observing,  by  a  sort 
of  side  glance  as  you  go  along,  the  folly  of  the  whole  course  of 
the  other.  For,  to  describe  the  whole,  in  one  word,  you  will  see 
in  the  foreign  politics,  for  the  most  part,  every  readiness  to  em- 
bark in  enterprises  of  war  and  expense,  while,  at  home,  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  observe  every  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  outrage  the  opinions  of  the  public  ;  i.  e.,  every  means 
employed  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  yet 
every  pains  taken  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  impossible  to  tax 
the  people  and  repair  the  evil. 

We  will  now  treat  of  these  two  subjects,  the  foreign  and  do- 
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mestic  concerns,  each  in  their  order:  onr  notices  can  be  but  slight, 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  direct  your  views  to  the  principal  points. 
Of  the  foreign  politics  Voltaire  gives  the  leading  facts,  still  more 
Lacretelle;  but  Coze's  House  of  Austria  must  be  read  along  with 
them ;  and  these,  with  our  own  histories,  will  be  sufficient. 

Of  the  foreign  politics  of  the  reign,  you  will  remember  that 
the  great  features  are,  1st,  The  peace  maintained  between  France 
and  England  during  the  administration  of  the  regent  and  Fleury. 
Then  the  war,  in  which  Maria  Theresa,  the  young  empress  queen 
of  the  house  of  Austria  was  attacked  in  the  year  1741,  in  which 
France  took  a  part,  and  to  which  war  Fleury  most  disgracefully 
assented.  Next  a  total  change  in  the  policy  of  France ;  an  alli- 
ance with  the  house  of  Austria  during  the  reign  of  M^.  de  Pom- 
padour, and  an  interference  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  in  1756,  in 
favour  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  against  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
England. 

These  are  the  three  great  features.  There  are  two  events  of  a 
more  detached  nature,  that  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  rest :  1st, 
An  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  by  Fleury,  early  in  the  year 
1 735,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar 
were  ceded  to  France ;  and,  2ndly,  An  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Genoa  and  Corsica,  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  in  the  year  1 768,  in 
consequence  of  which  Corsica  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

These  seem  to  me  the  great  features  of  the  foreign  politics  of 
the  reign :  but  we  will  allude  a  little  more  distinctly  to  them, 
and  then  to  the  ministers  who  conducted  them.  Of  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  regent  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  lecture. 
A  most  fortunate  union  of  interest,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, then  existed ;  fortunate  even  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
rulers  of  each  coimtry. 

Cardinal  Fleury,  who  succeeded  the  regent,  was  distinguished, 
like  the  sensible  minister  of  England  (Walpole),  for  his  love  of 
peace. 

**  Peace  is  my  dear  delight,  not  Flcury*8  more." 

This  was  again  most  fortunate  for  mankind ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Fleury  was  quite  undone  by  Walpole  in  this  ines- 
timable quality,  the  love  of  peace.  Fleury  suffered  (however 
unwillingly),  but  he  suffered  France  to  interfere  in  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  placed  England  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  Walpole  must  have  been  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  accede  to  the  cautious 
politics  of  Walpole  on  this  occasion,  while  he  declined  assisting 
the  house  of  Austria. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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The  cardinal  had  no  right  to  try  the  peaceM  tempw  of  £ng. 
land  and  her  ministers  so  severely.  The  Duchies  of  Lorraine 
and  Bar  were  annexed  to  France,  and  hecame  the  boasts  of  the 
administration  of  the  pacific  Meury. 

Accession  of  territory  should  fcnm  no  part  of  the  wishes  of  any 
such  minister ;  it  is  not  on  such  objects  that  he  should  rest  his 
fame.  The  great  accusation  of  Fleury  is,  that  though  fond  of 
peace,  he  had  not  magnanimity  enough  to  be  consistent ;  to  ab- 
stain from  attempts  to  aggrandize  France,  and  to  depress  the  house 
of  Austria ;  but  without  a  magnanimity  and  consistency  of  this 
kind,  how  vain  is  it  to  pretend  to  the  praise  of  a  love  of  peace ! 

This  affair  of  Poland  you  will  see  suf&ciently  detailed  in  Coxe, 
and  it  is  interesting.  The  next  transaction  is  the  war  of  1741, 
against  Maria  Theresa.  Fleury  seems  to  have  had  the  merit  of 
opposing  those  counsels  in  the  French  cabinet  which  produced 
and  assisted  the  unjustifiable  attack  on  the  young  queen.  But, 
to  oppose  is  not  always  sufficient.  He  ought  assuredly  to  have 
retired  from  the  cabinet,  or  insisted  on  directing  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  justice.  He  did  neither.  He  died  in  t^e 
midst  of  the  first  misfortunes  of  the  war ;  misfortunes  which 
justified,  no  doubt  to  his  own  mind,  the  pacific  counsels  he  had 
offered,  while  the  invasion  of  England,  by  the  Pretender,  must 
in  like  manner  have  sanctioned  to  the  mind  of  Walpole,  at  the 
time  when  he  also  was  dying,  the  pacific  policy  which  he  too 
had  maintained  through  the  whole  of  his  administration. 

The  war  which  Fleury  suffered  his  country  to  engage  in 
against  Maria  Theresa,  is  the  war  to  which  Johnson  alludes 
in  his  '*  Vanity  of  Himian  Wishes ;"  the  poem,  in  which  he  con- 
tinues, by  a  variety  of  instances,  to  imitate  one  of  the  finest 
compositioifs  of  ancient  literature,  till  he  produces  one  of  the 
finest  of  modem ;  certainly  of  its  kind,  the  finest : 
**  The  bold  BaTarian,  in  a  luckless  hour,"  &c. 

On  the  character  of  Fleury,  and  on  the  character  of  his  admi- 
nistration, there  are  good  observations  scattered  through  the  work 
of  LacreteUe.  I  depend  upon  your  reading  them,  and  do  not 
undertake  to  afford  you  here  the  proper  benefit  of  them.  The 
character  of  this  minister  was  that  of  wisdom,  not  of  genius ; 
and  rather  the  wisdom  of  old  age  than  of  the  imderstanding  in 
its  vigour.  He  might  be  distinguished  among  the  rulers  of 
France  (he  easily  was)  for  disinterestedness  and  a  love  of  econo- 
my. But  he  left  nothing  to  live  after  him.  No  institution,  no 
scheme  of  useful  policy,  no  improvement  of  the  constitution,  or 
even  laws  of  his  country.     Lorraine  alone  spoke  his  merits ;  an 
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oigectionable  testimmiy,  as  IiIb  real  merits  were  of  a  peaoeM  and 
a  difiSsrent  kind. 

Bos  yiewSj  however,  bis  intentions,  his  wishes,  if  these  were 
in  the  minister  of  a  great  country  sufioient,  were  oi  the  proper 
nature ;  and,  as  &r  as  the  foreign  politics  of  France  were  con- 
cemedy  would  not  have  tended,  as  did  those  of  his  successors,  to 
accelerate  the  Eevolution  we  have  seen. 

Descending  then,  thirdly,  from  the  regent  imd  Fleury,  who 
died  in  1 743,  we  have  to  observe,  that  his  death,  during  the  war, 
produced  xk>  favourable  effect  <^  the  councils  of  France ;  much 
the  contrary :  Louis  XVt  was  rendered  only  more  eager  to  rule, 
and  more  unfit.  When  the  venerable  governor  of  his  youth  wa« 
no  more,  he  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  his  mistress  and 
to  his  pleasures.  And  the  energies  of  this  great  kingdom  were 
directed  by  different  ministers  and  generals,  who  acted  but  little 
in  concert  wilii  each  other,  and  therefore  the  French  arms  were 
not  successful,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  not  subdued. 

In  1744,  £n|^d  and  France,  that  had  been  only  auxilia- 
ries,  became  principals,  inflamed  (as  usual)  by  their  most  un^ 
fortunate  spirit  of  rivaLship,  and  tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
little  able  to  renew  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough,  circamstanced 
as  Europe  l^n  was,  and  opposed  as  he  was  to  Marshal  Saxe. 
The  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748 ;  and  the  monarch  and  the  ministers, 
of  France  ai  least,  might  have  been  asked  for  what  intelligible 
reason  they  had  embroiled  instead  of  pacifying  Europe,  and  why 
their  country  and  England  were  to  be  seen  as  principals  con- 
tending in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Even  England,  that 
began  with  a  war  against  Spain  in  Sir  Bobert  Walpole's  admi- 
nistration, made  a  peace  that  had  no  reference  to  the  original 
grounds  of  her  indignation  and  fury.  In  making,  however,  the 
peace  of  Aiz-larGhapelle,  France  seems  to  have  deserved,  for 
one  passing  interval,  the  applause  of  mankind.  Her  conduct  was 
comnliatory,  and  her  terms  moderate. 

Of  this  war  and  of  the  peace  you  wiU  see  an  ample  account 
in  all  the  different  histories. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  you,  as  you  proceed  in  the  history, 
to  find  France  at  length  uniting  herself  tx)  the  Hoase  of 
Austria : — ^that  Maria  Theresa  should  be  anxious  to  gain  over 
or  even  neutralize  France,  is  very  intelligible ;  she  might  thus 
recover  from  the  king  of  Prussia  the  province  of  Silesia ;  but 
that  France  should  assist  the  House  of  Austria,  her  ancient  rival, 
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to  depress  a  new  power,  that  of  Fnusta,  whom  it  was  more  na- 
tural for  her  to  convert  into  a  new  ally,  was  surely  a  system  of 
policy  never  to  have  been  expected.  Such,  however,  was  the 
fact.    You  will  see  the  account  well  given  in  Goxe. 

This  union  gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  Seven  Years' 
War ;  the  war  which  Maria  Theresa  waged,  to  recover  her  pos- 
sessions, and,  if  possible,  destroy  Prussia.  England  we  see  (as 
usual)  engaging  wi^  France  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  each 
power  appearing  as  a  principal,  for  they  found  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute even  in  &e  back  settlements  of  America.  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  all  beheld  their  battles  and  their  sieges ; 
the  diseases  and  the  death  that  marked  the  presence  of  their 
arms ;  and  even  the  far  distant  and  lonely  tracts  of  the  ocean 
were  broken  in  upon  by  the  sounds,  and  dyed  by  the  carnage  of 
their  bloody  contentions.  The  same  tragedies  of  guilt  and 
madness  that  had  a  few  years  before  been  brought  to  a  condu- 
sion,  and  even  greater  than  these,  were  again  renewed.  The 
continent  in  the  meantime,  which  these  arbiters  of  the  world, 
France  and  England,  might  have  attempted  (and  successfully) 
to  rescue  from  its  fate  was  abandoned  to  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion, while  the  king  of  Prussia  defended  by  all  the  qualities  of 
an  unconquerable  hero,  what  he  had  acquired  by  all  the  arts  of 
an  unprincipled  politician. 

These  are  melancholy  scenes  for  you  to  witness ;  you  will 
draw,  I  hope,  the  proper  lessons  from  them.  I  have  already 
taken  every  opportunity  to  recommend  them  to  your  thoughts. 
You  will  best  understand  the  part  that  France  took  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,^and  the  mistakes  which  were  committed,  by 
consulting  Du  Clos.  By  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  England, 
and  talents  of  the  great  war  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  France  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  under  the  counsels  of  Lord  Bute, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  his  present  majesty,  it  was  granted  to 
her  in  the  year  1763. 

Of  these  enterprises  of  ambition  and  impolitic  wars,  I  must 
content  myself  with  this  general  notice.  The  great  characteris- 
tics of  these  foreign  politics  of  France  were  a  spirit  of  rivalship 
to  England,  and  an  ambition  to  be  the  leading,  power  on  the 
continent.  But  the  observation  that  T  think  ought  to  be  made  I 
is  not  only  the  general  injustice  of  these  projects  of  France, 
and  therefore  their  general  impolicy,  but  the  peculiar  impolicy, 
the  peculiar  infatuation  of  the  monarch  and  ministers  of  this 
great  country  during  the  whole  of  the  last  half  century,  who 
could  all  this  time  entirely  turn  away  their  eyes  from  all  that 
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-was  pasmng  more  near  them  in  their  own  country,  and  never 
condescend  to  consider  how  far  their  schemes  of  ag^^randize- 
ment  and  hostility  abroad  ought  to  be  checked  and  controlled 
by  the  state  of  the  public  opinion  and  public  debt  at  home.  It 
is  an  awful  lesson  to  see  the  court,  the  ministers,  the  nobility 
of  a  great  empire  like  this,  all  proceeding  upon  the  established 
principles  and  prejudices  of  their  respectiye  situation,  never 
for  a  moment  casting  a  philosophic  view  on  their  real  situation, 
and  thus  hurried  along  Uke  the  savage  in  his  canoe,  who  sleeps 
upon  the  stream  till  tiie  stream  has  become  a  torrent,  and  he  is 
precipitated  to  his  destruction. 

IFinally,  I  must  add  that  the  ill  success  of  these  wars,  and 
some  defeats  that  the  French  arms  experienced,  put  the  people 
of  France  (fond  as  they  we^,  and  have  always  been,  of  mili- 
tary glory)  quite  out  of  humour  with  their  government,  and  in 
this  way  somewhat  contributed,  as  it  has  been  always  under- 
stood, to  produce  the  Bevolution. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  our  general  subject — ^the  foreign 
politics  of  France. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  domestic  concerns 
of  France.  These,  as  I  have  already  observed,  have  now  an  in- 
terest which  formerly  they  could  not  have  been  thought  to  de- 
serve, for  while  you  are  considering  these  domestic  concerns,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Bevolution  you  have  lately  witnessed, 
even  more  than  while  considering  the  foreign  concerns  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  The  foreign  wars,  it  is  true,  contributed 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  state,  and  placed  the  public  dabt  more 
and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  all  management,  by  the  financiers 
of  France ;  but  the  domestic  events,  in  the  mean  time,  contri- 
buted still  more  to  the  late  Bevolution,  and  therefore  are  not 
only  deserving  your  observation  as  parts  of  general  history,  but 
more  particularly  as  parts  of  the  history  of  £hat  great  event. 

In  these  domestic  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  the 
two  principal  points  to  which  you  are  to  look  are  the  disputes 
of  the  crown  wit^  the  parliaments,  and  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions.  It  was  by  tiiese  means  that  at  lengUi  such  an  alter- 
ation took  place  in  the  public  sentiment,  &at  the  monarchy 
itself  became  unpopular,  and  the  physical  strength  of  the  com- 
munity was  at  length  turned  against  this  monarchy  and  its 
upholders,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI. 

You  have  already  adverted  to  the  foreign  politics  of  France, 
and  are  aware  of  their  effects  on  the  public  debt ;  you  are  now 
then  to  observe  the  history  of  the  domestic  concerns,  and  to  con- 
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sider  how  the  disputes  between  the  crown  and  ih»  parliaments 
operated  to  alienate  those  constitutional  bodies  from  the  court; 
how  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  were  continually 
outraged ;  while  you  are  next  to  observe,  that  during  all  this 
period  the  most  distinguished  writers  were  sometimes  enlight- 
ening, sometimes  misleading,  but  at  all  events  were  oontinually 
agitating  the  public  mind  on  subjects  of  r^igion  and  government. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  a  general  point  of  view  presented  to 
us  the  great  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1st,  The  wars,  the  public  debts,  and  distresses  of  the  state ; 
2d,  The  crown  and  the  court  rendered  unpopular  by  the  de- 
putes with  the  parliaments ;  and,  3dly,  in  the  mean  time  writers 
of  every  description  turning  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
concerns  of  religion  and  government,  and  that  in  a  manner 
totally  hostile  to  her  existing  establishments. 

The  result  of  the  whole  was,  the  loss  of  ail  public  opinion, 
the  destruction  of  all  the  proper  supports  of  government,  and 
the  consequence,  an  unrestrained  Revolution — a  Revolution  of 
the  most  tremendous  nature. 

To  begin,  then,  this  subject  of  the  domestic  concerns  of 
France.  It  may  be  distinguished,  as  I  have  mentioned,  into  two 
great  divisions — the  disputes  of  the  crown  with  the  parliaments,, 
and  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

First,  then,  with  respect  to  these  disputes  wifli  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  resistance  made  by  these  bodies  to  the  crown. 

One  might  at  first  suppose  that  this  resistance  would  have 
been  always  of  a  civil  nature,  respecting  the  finances,  for  in- 
stance :  but  not  so ;  the  resistance  not  only  had  a  reference  to  the 
finances,  but  for  a  long  time  to  points  of  a  religious  nature. 

And  in  this  manner  is  an  interest  given  to  many  discussions 
and  transactions,  which  could  otherwise  have  no  great  attrac- 
tion, for  many  of  the  readers  of  history. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  history 
of  these  religious  disputes,  afterwards  to  those  of  a  financial 
nature. 

You  wiU  recollect,  while  I  am  alluding  to  them,  that  the  con- 
tinual effect  of  them  was  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  pnblic 
from  the  court,  and  even  from  the  monarch  himself,  and  thus  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

These  religious  disputes  then  turned  chiefly  on  l^e  nature 
and  operation  of  grace,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
Jesuists  and  the  Jansenists  were  the  combatants  on  the  diffei^nt 
Bides.  The  court  sided  with  the  former-— the  Jesuits;  the  par* 
liaments  with  the  latter— the  Jansenists. 
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These  topics  of  dispute  (the  nature  and  operation  of  grace,  and 
the  fireedom  of  the  human  will)  are  represented  by  many  as  of 
a  MtoIous  nature ;  but  none  ever  less  deserved  the  name.  The 
points  debated  are  among  the  most  important  questions,  the 
most  magnificent  problems,  that  can  be  proposed  to  the  human 
understanding. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  great 
Creator  of  the  human  mind  ever  intended  that  such  problenis 
should  be  solved  ^y  any  faculties  which  he  has  bestowed.  And 
the  mistake  of  mankind  is,  not  that  of  originally  endeavouriug 
to  c<Hnprehend  them,  and  of  being  anxious  about  them,  but  that 
of  peremptorily  deciding  upon  t£iem,  as  if  they  were  subjects 
within  our  reach ;  not  only  deciding,  but  even  converting  them 
into  doctrines  which  we  call  upon  others  to  believe;  which 
we  even  convert  into  marks,  by  which  we  distinguish  commu- 
nities and  sects,  and  by  which  we  actually  proceed  to  determine 
their  &Yonrable  or  unfavourable  acceptance  with  the  Almighty. 
It  is  not  that  these  topics  are  frivolous,  but  that  they  lead  to 
discusBions  which  become  so.  When  men  affect  to  instruct  each 
other  upon  questions  which  they  are  not  in  reality  permitted  to 
understand :  when  they  endeavour  to  reply  to  their  opponents 
by  distinctions  without  a  difference :  when  they  produce  expla- 
nations that  only  offer  one  term  instead  of  another :  which  speak 
to  the  ear,  not  the  mind,  and  when  in  the  result  they  surround 
themselves  by  a  labyrinth,  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  either 
a  resting  place  or  an  exit.  Controversies  of  this  nature  marked 
(yon  may  remember)  the  first  progress  of  the  Reformation. 

They  were  presented  to  you  in  the  History  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  Arminius  and  GK)mar  were  (you  may  remember)  the  great 
leaders  on  the  different  sides.  As  you  read  the  French  history 
you  may  recollect  them  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  monarch  was  in  truth  a  mere  bigot,  for  such  must  eveiy 
man  be  called  who  insists  upon  points  of  doctrine  to  a  degree 
neither  warranted  by  their  importance  nor  the  nature  of  Uieir 
evidence,  and  insists  upon  them  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  society  at  any  time,  still  more  so  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  community  at  the  period  in  which  he  lives. 

A  good  account  is  given  of  our  present  subject  by  Belsham, 
in  his  eleventh  book  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain ;  it  is  as 
concise  as  possible :  a  more  lively  and  detailed  account  by  Vol- 
taire, in  his  chapter  on  Jansenism,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Lacretelle  must  be  read  as  giving  the  particulars  in  a  less  de- 
sultory and  epigrammatic,  and  therefore  more  reasonable  and 
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^tclligible  manner  than  Yoltaire,  who  has  generally  cm  these 
occasions  the  unpardonable  fault  of  Gibbon — that  of  so  telling 
his  story  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  understood,  unless  the  facts 
have  been  learned  elsewhere. 

From  Yoltaire,  however,  it.  may  be  collected  that  a  doctor  of 
Louvaine,  named  Baius,  so  early  as  1552  had  published  on  the 
subject  of  predestination  and  free-wiU,  that  his  doctrines  were 
resisted  by  the  pope,  and  that  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Molina»  having 
also  thought  that  he  had  made  some  discoveries  on  these  points, 
set  about  explaining  them  to  the  world.  His  opinions  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  prevailed,  and  they  gave  rise  to  the  sect  of  the  Moli- 
nists,  who  favoured  the  doctrines  of  free-will. 

But  some  time  after,  the  opposite  tenets  of  Baius — ^i^e  neces- 
sarian tenets — were  revived  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres; 
and  his  writings  were  so  successful  that  they  were  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  a  sect  called,  after  their  founder,  Jansenists. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  court  espoused  the  former  system,  that  of 
free-will ;  the  parliaments,  and  particularly  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  the  latter,  that  of  necessity.  These  general  terms  will 
give  you  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  nature  of  their  systems.  **  Su- 
perstition (says  Hume)  is  an  enemy  to  civil  liberty,  enthusiasm 
a  friend  to  it.  The  Molinists  (says  Hume),  while  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits,  are  great  friends  to  superstition,  rigid  observers  of 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  authority  of 
the  priests  and  to  tradition.  The  Jansenists  are  enthusiasts,  and 
zealous  promoters  of  the  passionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward 
life,  little  influenced  by  authority,  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  catho- 
lics. The  Jesuits  are  the  tyrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves 
of  the  court,  and  the  Jansenists  preserve  alive  the  small  sparks 
of  the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  French  nation." 
This  was  written  by  Hume  about  1742. 

You  will  now  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  religions  dis- 
putes gave  occasion  to  a  constant  series  of  hostilities  between  the 
court  and  parliaments  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  inclusive. 
The  details  of  this  struggle  I  cannot  enter  into,  but  you  may 
read  a  sufficient  account  of  them  in  Yoltaire  and  Lacretelle :  and 
you  ought  to  read  them ;  first,  because  you  will  thus  read  the 
beginning,  in  some  respects,  of  the  late  Bevolution  in  France ; 
and,  2dly,  because  the  history  of  such  contentions  may  teach  yon 
forbearance  and  magnanimity,  and  a  little  good  sense  in  your 
own  conduct  on  all  similar  pccasions ;  occasions  which  can  never 
be  wanting. 

I  cannot,  I  say,  enter  into  the  details  of  this  struggle,  bat  I 


will  now  inention  to  jon  the  steps  through  which  the  parlies 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  it.  You  may  observe  them  while  I 
read  them,  and  draw  conclusions,  without  any  comment  of  mine. 

Ist-  Orders  came  from  the  archbishop  and  the  clergy  (the 
Jesuit  side)  to  refuse  the  sacraments. 

2nd.  Censures  and  prosecutions  from  the  parliament  (the 
Jansenists'  side)  against  those  who  obeyed  such  orders. 

3rd.  A  mandate  from  the  court  to  stay  all  such  prosecutions 
of  the  parliament. 

4tb.  Eemonstrances  from  the  parliament. 

5th.  The  royal  commands  renewed. 

6th.  Fresh  remonstrances  from  the  parliament. 

7th.  BefSerences  from  the  king  to  his  former  commands. 

8th.  Suspension  of  all  business  on  the  part  of  the  parliaments 
(which  you  will  remember  were  judicial  bodies). 

9th.  Orders  from  the  crown  to  revoke  these  resolutions  of 
suspension. 

10th.  The  parliament  attempts  to  attach  the  revenue  of  the 
arohbishop. 

11th.  At  length  lettres  de  cachet  are  issued ;  all  the  members 
of  two  of  the  courts  of  parliament  are  exiled ;  four  others  are  sent 
to  the  state  prisons;  letters  patent  are  issued,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  form  new  courts  of  justice  instead  of  the  parliaments. 

But  these  letters  patent  were  not  valued  till  they  were  judi- 
cially enregistered.  The  inferior  courts  refused  therefore  to 
register  them. 

The  nation  was  at  length  inflamed ;  the  provincial  parlia* 
ments  remonstrated  and  justified  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  the 
clergy  who  refused  the  sacraments  were  everywhere  prosecuted ; 
and  what  then  could  the  court  now  do  ?  And  what  had  the 
archbishops  and  the  clergy  next  to  advise  ?  They  had  evidently 
no  measure  left.  Conceive  in  what  a  situation  this  great  king- 
dom was  now  placed ;  on  the  one  hand  the  legal  business  of  the 
country,  and  <m  the  other  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  religion 
-of  the  country,  had  ceased ;  social  existence  seemed  to  stop  and 
be  suspended.  The  parliament  was  therefore  recalled,  and  the 
archbishop  exiled.  Such  is  the  specimen  I  have  to  offer  of  these 
contests. 

But  how  was  the  breach  thus  produced  between  the  king  and 
his  parliaments  to  be  ever  properly  healed?  How  was  the 
folly  of  the  court,  and  indeed  of  the  clergy,  to  be  ever  repaired  ? 
What  folly  could  be  greater  than  for  the  court  to  take  a  part  in 
religious  disputes  like  these  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jaase. 
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nists  ?  What  more  tmskilfiil  than  to  g^ve  the  parliaments  an 
(^portunity  of  resisting  the  crown  in  points  where  men  are  least 
of  all  disposed  to  he  ohedient — on  subjecta  of  religion;  where 
resistance  to  authority  assumes  the  highest  tone  and  character 
that  can  belong  to  it ;  and  men  seem  driven  at  onee  to  the  alter- 
native <^  choosii^  whether  they  shall  obey  God  or  man. 

The  original  controversy  came  at  length  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
cause  of  the  parliaments  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
nation ;  the  secret  of  the  constitution,  as  must  have  been  known 
both  to  the  court  and  to  the  clergy,  lay  in  the  resistance  which 
the  parliaments  could  or  could  not  legally  make  to  the  commands  - 
of  the  monarch ;  and  the  seeds  were  tiius  sown  of  that  revolution 
which  at  last  broke  out  to  the  destruction  of  the  courts  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  established  orders  together. 

And  now  with  respect  to  the  financial  disputes. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  religious  disputes  on  the  subject 
of  Jansenism  that  appeared  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal. 

"The  comedies  of  Molifere,"  says  Voltaire,  *'have  not  more 
wit  than  the  former  part  of  these  letters,  nor  the  writings  of 
Bossuet  more  sublimity  than  the  latter/' 

The  Jesuits  seem  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  these  celebrated  compositions. 

The  intolerant  part  which  the  Jesuits  took  in  these  political 
and  religious  disputes  raised  them  up  enemies  in  the  parliament 
and  nation,  who  were  not  to  be  appeased.  The  whole  order  was 
suppressed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

You  will  see  very  interesting  particulars  in  the  relation  which ' 
Lacretelle  gives  to  explain  this  very  extraordinary  event.  Va- 
rious circumstances  concurred  in  producing  it ;  but  the  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies  formed  a  splendid  eulogium  on  their  talents, 
if  not  their  virtues ;  and  their  order  must  always  be  mentioned, 
whenever  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  given,  the 
nature  of  its  faculties  to  be  illustrated,  or  the  progress  of  its  im- 
provement explained. 

So  much  for  the  religious  contests  between  the  parliaments 
and  the  court. 

In  my  next  lecture  I  must  proceed  to  the  financial  disputea 
between  the  court  and  the  parliament,  and  I  must  advert  also  to 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  as  concurring  with  the  religious 
and  financial  disputes  to  make  the  court  unpopular,  and  at  length 
to  produce  the  Beyolution. 

But  before  I  conclude  my  present  lecture,  I  must  allude  to  a 
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subject  which  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  as  belonging  to 
this  mgn  of  Louifl  XV. — the  conquest  of  Corsica ;  a  sort  of 
insulated  event,  but  one  which  may  be  reckoned  up  among  the 
foreign  transactions  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  I  might  have 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  them ;  but  as  it  must  have  always 
been  introduced  as  a  sort  of  digression  from  the  main  subject, 
whenever  I  had  noticed  it,  I  thought  it  less  likely  to  interrupt 
the  train  of  your  thoughts  if  I  presented  it  to  you  now,  while 
concluding  this  present  lecture,  and  before  I  begin  the  lecture 
of  t^vkomw. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  the  Duo  de  Choiseul,  in 
the  year  1768,  that  this  conquest  of  Corsica  was  accomplished. 
The  Genoese  had  loi^  exercised  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the 
island,  but  were  unable  properly  to  secure  its  obedience.  France 
had  been  applied  to,  and  at  last  the  Genoese  surrendered  all  their 
rights  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  armies  were  sent  by  the  Due 
de  Choisenl  no  longer  to  aaisist  the  Genoese,  but  to  bring  the 
country  under  subjection  to  Louis  XV. 

Yoltaire  gives  a  regular  account  of  the  fortunes  of  this  island 
&om  liie  earliest  times,  and  of  the  whole  transaction ;  but  as 
you  can  easily  turn  to  his  work  hereafter,  and  even  now  can  an- 
ticipate what  he  would  say  on  the  subject  of  the  conquest  itself, 
it  may  be  at  present  more  interesting  to  you  to  allude  to  the 
terms  lately  made  use  of  by  LacreteUe,  in  giving  the  history  of 
this  conquest. 

Lacretelle  is  an  historian,  you  will  remember,  writing  under 
the  government  of  Buonaparte ;  not  a  word,  therefore,  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  the  laws  of  nations,  or  the  infamy  of 
this  transaction  on  the  part  of  the  French  nation. 

<'  A  conquest,'*  says  LacreteUe,  ''  more  important  than  this  of 
Avignon,  and  which  the  Due  de  Choiseul  had  the  good  fortune 
to  ac^eve,  without  disturbing  the  general  peace,  attested  the 
dexterity  of  this  minister — the  conquest  of  Corsica.  After  giving 
a  histx>ry  of  the  island,  as  Yoltaire  had  done,  the  Due  de  Choiseul 
(says  he)  received  but  coldly  the  Genoese,  who  came  to  offer  him 
considerable  sums  for  our  soldiers,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduc« 
tion  of  Corsica.  But  he  soon  after  began  to  offer  to  the  Genoese^ 
in  his  turn,  sums  far  more  considerable,  for  the  cession  to  France 
of  a  possession^much  too  burdensome  and  uncertain  for  a  republic 
like  theirs ;  the  negotiation  was  conducted  with  a  secrecy  that 
prevented  all  jealousy  in  the  English ;  the  king  of  France  an- 
nounced himself  to  the  Corsicans  as  a  mediator^  who  was  disposed 
to  have  their  independence  acknowledged.    Their  chief  Pao^ 
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gave  credit  to  these  assorances.  In  the  month  of  May,  1768, 
Europe  learned  with  Burprifle  that  the  Genoese  had  by  treaty 
ceded  Corsica  to  France ;  in  tmth,  this,  cession  was  not  announced 
as  final  and  irrevocable ;  the  Genoese  reserved  the  right  of  resum- 
ing their  sovereignty  when  they  could  reimburse  the  French 
their  expenses.  This  illusory  clause  was  only  intended,  says 
Lacretelle,  to  soften  the  resentment  of  the  English ;  the  king  of 
France  soon  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  whole,  by  assuming  the 
title  of  king  of  Corsica." 

The  Corsicans  displayed  all  the  indignation  of  a  people  abused 
by  vain  promises.  The  English  animated  their  resistance  by 
promises  of  their  own,  equally  fallaciouB.  Lacretelle  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  shortly,  that  the  war  was  for  some  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  not  successful :  that  the  French  general  re- 
presented the  enterprise  to  be  as  foolish  as  it  was  expensive ; 
that  the  king  hesitated,  but  that  the  minister  insisted  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  island,  &c.,  and  that  his  decision  prevailed. 

"  No  movement,"  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  **  was  observed 
in  the  ports  of  England,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  form  a  high 
idea  of  the  talents  of  a  minister  who  had  thus  deceived  or  inti- 
midated a  government  so  jealous  and  so  hai^hty;  a  new  general 
was  sent ;  the  Corsicans,  outraged  by  the  inaction  of  the  En- 
glish, lost  all  courage ;  Paoli,  who  had  made  them  expect  their 
assistance,  partook  of  the  general  despair.  After  being  chaaed 
from  post  to  post,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  a  sea-port 
and  embark  for  England ;  Corsica  was  reduced,  and  the  Duo  de 
Choiseul  had  the  glory  of  having  given  a  new  province  to  his 
master,  of  having  made  a  conquest  merely  by  means  of  his  poli- 
tical address,  and  of  having  thrown  down  tiie  gauntlet  to  the 
English,  even  when  intoxicated  with  all  their  triumphs,  wliich 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  take  up.  "  Why,"  says,  Lacretelle, 
**  was  England  so  timid  on  this  occasion  ?  On  account  of  the 
troubles  in  her  American  colonies." 

What  says  our  own  historian  ?  **  The  transfer  of  Corsica  to 
France,"  says  Adolphus,  <' was  an  early  topic  of  debate,  but  pro- 
duced no  interesting  remark  or  useful  information ;  a  motion  for 
the  correspondence  between  the  British  and  French  ministry, 
and  for  instructions  and  other  papers,  introduced  a  discussion  on 
the  value  of  the  acquisition.  The  opposition  maintained  that 
every  accession  of  power  to  France  was  dangerous  to  this  coun- 
try {  and  as  great  attention  had  been  paid  for  so  many  years  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  equilibrium  am(mg  the  powers  of 
Europe,  the  invasion  of  that  island  ought  to  have  been  considered 
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as  a  violent  breach  of  treaty,  and  subversiye  of  that  eqmhbrinm. 
It  was  replied,  that  Corsica  was  a  place  of  no  importimce,  desti- 
tute of  a  good  harbour,  and  an  acquisition  that  would  prove 
rather  an  evil  than  a  benefit  to  France ;  but,  at  all  events,  loaded 
as  we  already  were  with  debt,  folly  and  madness  alone  could 
impel  us  to  engage  in  a  war  for  so  small  an  object." 

To  the  ministers  of  England,  and  apparently  to  this  historian 
of  England,  there  was  nothing  then  at  issue  but  the  mere  pos- 
session of  a  barren  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ministers  of 
the  same  temperament  had  in  their  proclamation  at  the  peace 
forbidden  the  king's  subjects  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Corsicans, 
and  had  even  presumed  to  call  them  rebels.  **  I  expected  not 
this  from  England,"  said  their  gallant  chiefliain.  From  England 
he  could  not  have  received  such  an  outrage ;  the  public  sentiment 
was  in  his  favour,  and  sufficiently  clear,  and  it  will  be  an  ill  omen 
for  England  when  on  such  an  occasion  it  is  not  so : 

"  For  he  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  liarrow  bounos,  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded — 'tis  the  cause  of  man." 

So  was  it  on  this  occasion.  It  was  the  cause  of  man,  and  not  of 
the  weeds  on  the  sea  shore,  or  the  heath  upon  the  mountains  of 
Corsica,  but  that  of  the  security  of  every  unoffending  communit)'-, 
however  small ;  the  security  and  the  shelter  that  are  thrown 
around  every  nation  by  the  common  pact  and  guarantee  of  the 
republic  of  nations,  while  it  is  content  with  its  own  possessions, 
and  neither  insults  nor  invades  those  of  others,  and  this  too  in 
the  very  view  and  vicinity  of  nations  more  powerful  and  wealthy, 
who,  like  the  affluent  and  the  great  on  the  smaller  scale  of  the 
social  and  civil  connexions  of  men,  are  to  respect  the  innocence, 
and  to  beat  off  the  spoiler  from  the  cottage  of  their  neighbour, 
not  themselves  to  become  the  murderers  and  the  robbers,  the 
Ahabs  of  sacred  writ;  who  annex  to  their  own  wide  ement  of 
possessions,  and  their  own  assemblage  of  enjoyments,  the  numble 
pittance  which  the  villager  has  placed  upon  his  board,  and  the 
little  spot  that  he  has  loved,  as  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers. 

The  author  of  the  Annual  Eegister,  who  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  these  transactions,  very  properly  observes,  "  that  it 
was  evident,  from  the  difficulties  which  the  French  encountered 
and  the  losses  they  sustained,  without  any  other  opposition 
than  the  single  virtue  of  the  natives,  that  this  attempt  might 
have  been  easily  rendered  abortive,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
unaccouatable  supineness  in  states,  that  were  not  only  interested 
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in  the  preBeryaiion  of  this  island,  but  mueh  mora  in  preventing 
ftoy  new  accession  of  power  or  dominion  to  Ftance,  conld  have 
given  it  even  a  probability  of  success.''— Ann.  Reg.  1769,  p.  46. 

The  efforts  of  these  heroic  islanders  to  resLst  the  power  of 
France,  eyen  as  related  by  Yoitaire,  were,  as  you  will  find,  of  the 
most  extraordinary  nature.     The  carnage  was  dreadful. 

These  are  the  erents  in  history  that  it  is  so  painful  to  observe. 
The  description  of  the  Eomans  must  not  be  confined  to  those 
conquerors  of  the  world ;  it  is  but  too  true  of  every  great  people, 
''  Si  locuples  hoetis  est,  avori,  si  pauper,  ambitiosi  sunt."  The 
new  world  is  no  sooner  discovered,  the  riches  of  the  west  and  of 
the  east  are  no  sooner  exposed  to  view,  than  out  rush  from  every 
port  and  haven  tiie  iron  men  of  Europe,  to  rifie  and  to  mas- 
sacre  the  unhappy  possessors  of  these  &tal  treasures.  We  have 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  and  the  French  East  India  Compcmy,  and 
the  honourable  Company  (honourable,  did  I  say })  of  British 
merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  We  have  one  quarter  of 
the  world  given  away  by  the  Pope,  and  we  have  another  quarter 
purchased  from  the  Mogul ;  and  because  the  Corsicans,  it  seems, 
had  neither  the  mines  of  the  west  nor  the  gems  and  spices  of 
the  east,  these  islanders  were  to  be  envied,  the  first  rude  gifts 
that  Nature  has  to  bestow,  the  trees  of  their  mountains,  and  the 
sinews  of  their  frames ;  navies,  it  seems,  might  be  drawn  fix>m 
their  woods,  and  soldiers  from  their  population ;  they  breathed 
the  free  air  of  their  wild  country,  without  asking  the  leave  of 
France ;  they  loved  and  hated,  and  hoped  and  feared,  without 
orders  from  Versailles. 

How  little  could  the  Due  de  Choiseul  suspect,  while  he  was 
sending  his  countrymen,  the  troops  of  his  king,  to  perish,  bat- 
talion after  battalion :  while  he  was  calling  upon  the  gallant 
officers  of  France  to  perpetrate  his  foul  butcheries  of  an  un- 
offending people^  hemming  in  the  brave  with  his  bayonets,  and 
corrupting  the  irresolute  with  his  gold ;  waging  a  sacrilegious 
war  against  human  virtue  under  every  form ; — ^how  little  could 
this  triumphant  minister  of  the  court  of  Louis  suspect,  that  from 
out  of  the  freemen  he  was  thus  bribing,  pursuing,  and  murder- 
ing, that  from  out  of  those  very  men  who  were  thus  to  be  con- 
verted into  subjects  of  the  French  monarchy,  should  arise  in  the 
next  generation — how  little  could  the  Due  de  Choiseul  suspect 
it — the  man,  the  very  Buonaparte,  who  was  to  usurp  the  throne 
of  his  master,  and  from  the  very  palaces  of  the  Bourbons,  where 
he  was  himself  sitting,  issue  orders  to  execute  like  traitors  and 
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outcafits  the  princes  of  their  race ;  trample  imder  his  feet  **  the 
pride,  the  pomp  and  the  circumstaaice  "  not  only  of  that  Honse 
of  Bourbon,  but  even  of  that  House  of  Austria,  which  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  had  so  cherished  and  united  to  the  throne  of  France ; 
realize  more  of  empire  than  the  proudest  of  the  Bourbons  had 
ever  fancied  in  their  most  splendid  visions ;  and  ministers  like 
himself,  and  monarchs  like  his  master,  the  helpless  or  unworthy 
'  potentates  of  the  continent,  '*  catch  in  his  fdry,  and  make 
nothing  of." 

Yet  these  things  have  we  seen ;  such  is  the  eventful  era  in 
which  we  live,  and  such  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  that 
Providence,  which  not  unfrequently  seems  to  mock  the  councils 
of  the  worldly  wise,  and  which  suffers  no  course  of  conduct  ulti- 
mately to  deserve  the  character  of  real  wisdom  or  sane  ambition, 
but  that  conduct  on  which  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,,  had 
best  confide  ;  that  conduct  which  is  independent  of  all  changes 
of  events,  by  being  founded  on  the  eternal  rules  of  humanity 
and  justice. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  what  I  have  just  delivered 
was  first  written.  During  this  period  what  changes  have  wo 
not  seen  ?  Buonaparte  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant ;  but  has  any  thing  since  happened  to  in- 
validate the  force  of  what  I  then  said  ?  Is  he  to  whom  I  have 
just  alluded  an  example  to  the  contrary  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  so  interpret  the  events  we  have 
witnessed. 

I  am  conscious,  indeed,  that  I  speak  of  the  dispensations  of 
that  awful  Being,  in  whose  sight  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one 
day ;  that  this,  our  sublunary  state,  is  rather  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, than  of  present  reward  and  punishment ;  but,  when  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  considerations,  where,  I  may 
still  ask,  where  during  this  extraordinary  era,  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  where 
are  the  instances  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
or  of  their  rulers;  where  are  the  instances  of  violence,  of  injus- 
tice, of  inhumanity,  that  have  ultimately  been  of  benefit  to  tiieir 
perpetrators? 

Be  assured  that  the  magnanimity  of  uprightness,  and  all  the 
elevating  and  all  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  are 
the  best  protection  of  nations,  as  well  as  individuals ;  that  the 
path  of  honour  is  the  path  of  true  policy  ;  and  that  the  great 
Governor  of  the  world,  in  public,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  has 
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indissolubly  connected,  even  on  this  side  the  graye,  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  with  the  exercise  of  their  virtues,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties. 


LECTURE  IV. 

LOUIS  XV. 

My  last 'lecture  endeavoured  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  The  .task  must  have  been  easy,  when  I  had  once 
announced  to  you  that  this  reign,  long  as  it  was,  extending 
through  a  great  part  of  the  last  century,  was  but  a  prelude  to 
the  French  Revolution. 

I  endeavoured  to  state  to  you  the  great  points  to  which  you 
should  direct  your  observation ;  the  wars  in  which  France  was 
engaged,  and  why  they  were  impolitic  (to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
justice of  them)  to  a  degree  of  infatuation.  Afterwards,  I  at- 
tempted to  exhibit  to  you  the  reasons  why  the  public  mind, 
while  the  national  debt  was  thus  increasing,  advanced  fast  into 
a  state  of  alienation  from  the  monarchy  and  the  existing  esta- 
blishments. This  alienation  took  place  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  disputes  between  the  parliaments  and  the  court,  and 
partly  from  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions.  The  disputes 
between  the  parliaments  and  the  court  were  of  a  twofold  nature ; 
they  were  reHgious  and  they  were  financial.  In  the  last  lec- 
ture we  alluded  to  the  religious  disputes :  to-day  we  must  first 
allude  to  those  ef  a  financial  nature,  and  at  length  to  the  efiTects 
produced  by  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  opposition  of  the  parlia- 
ments to  the  crown  was  not  confined  to  religious  matters.  The 
finances,  it  will  easily  be  conceived,  were  a  constant  subject  of 
complaint  and  ill-humour.  The  secret  of  the  French  constitu- 
tion, as  I  must  often  repeat,  lay  in  the  power  or  right  which 
the  Parliaments  had  to  deny  their  sanction  to  the  king's  edicts, 
and  therefore  to  the  taxes.  The  power  of  thus  legalizing  the 
king's  taxes  would  not  have  been  contested  with  the  States 
General ;  but  the  parliament  only  claimed  as  the  representative 
of  the  States  General,  in  the  intervals  of  their  sittings ;  and  the 
right  was  therefore  open  to  dispute. 

I^ow,  whether  their  claim  was,  or  was  not,  well  founded,  still, 
as  the  right  was  a  great  constitutional  question,  the  obvious  po- 
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licy  of  the  crown  was  to  giTo  the  parliament  as  few  opportuni- 
ties a»  possible  of  asserting  it. 

But  this  coold  only  be  done,  as  far  as  taxation  was  concerned, 
in  three  modes : 

1st,  By  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  court  as  low  as 
possible. 

2dl7,  By  abstaining  i^m  foreign  wars. 

Or,  lastly,  by  persuading  or  obliging  the  clergy  or  nobility  to 
pay  l^eir  shares  of  the  public  burthen. 

Now,  it  was  impossible  for  any  ministers  of  finance  to  produce 
any  reform  in  the  first  two  modes  of  diminishing  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  no  system  of  economy,  no  system  of  peace,  and  aToidanee 
of  foreign  wars,  was  possible.  But  neither,  on  the  other  hand^ 
was  the  third  mode  possible ;  for  neither  the  nobility  nor  the 
clergy  had  Tirtue  to  do  what  it  was  both  their  duty  and  ultimate 
interest  to  do,  to  pay  their  shares  of  the  public  burthen.  The 
finances,  therefore,  got  at  length  into  irremediable  embarrassment. 
The  situation  of  a  minister  of  finance  may  be  easily  conceived,, 
and  is  not  ilMescribed  by  Lacretelle.  "  If  one  of  these  unhappy 
fnnctionaries,"  says  he,  "  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  public  revenue,  he  was  disgraced,  he  was  in  danger  if  he 
talked  of  any  existing  evil,  and  ruined  if  he  proposed  any  remedy. 
Bid  he  speak  of  any  reduction  in  the  expenses,  the  court  were 
furious ;  of  any  equalizing  of  the  imposts,  the  parliaments,  the 
clergy,  and  the  nobility  were  in  an  uproar ;  was  he  exact  and  metho- 
dical in  conducting  business,  the  financiers  ridiculed  him  as  a  man 
of  little  mind  and  of  no  genius ;  did  he  endeavour  in  his  edicts  to 
disgmse  and  conceal  the  new  impositions  which  he  laid,  the  eco- 
nomists denounced  him  not  only  as  guilty  of  oppression,  but  of 
the  most  egregious  folly.  To  escape  from  difflcidties  like  these, 
what  resource,  but  to  anticipate,  from  year  to  year,  the  coming 
lerenne;  and  yet  what  expedient  so  ruinous  ?  One  really  knows 
not,"  continues  the  historian,  "  whatweretheviews  of  tibie  different 
comptrollers-general  that  succeeded  to  each  oth^.  One  talks  of 
the  Moris,  the  Bretagnes,  and  the  SecheUes ;  and  one  seems  to  be 
speaking  but  of  the  same  person ;  so  like  are  they  to  each  other  in 
the  expedi^its  to  which  they  resorted  and  in  their  compliances, 
the  obscurity  of  their  march,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  fall." 

Yon  will  observe  that  the  parliaments  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
the  chief  enemies  which  the  court  had  to  fear ;  they  imposed  the 
only  restraint  that  could  be  imposed  on  its  expenses,  whether  of 
domestic  profligacy  or  foreign  war ;  they  did  so,  by  the  remon- 
strances and  the  opposition  which  they  regularly  made  to  the  enrot 
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gistering  of  the  taxes.  This  opposition  had  move  gt  lees  existed 
for  a  long  period.  We  have  aUuded  in  a  fonner  lecture  to  the 
subject  of  tiie  taxes ;  and  the  extraordinary  measores  proposed  by 
the  celebrated  John  Law,  and  acceded  to  by  the  regent.  To 
l^ese  measores  the  parliamesnts  made  every  resistance  in  their 
power,  and  had  at  least  the  comfort  of  reflecting,  amid  the  general 
distress,  that  they  had  laboured  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
evils  they  were  suffering ;  still,  they  had  thus  been  thrown,  which 
is  a  circumstance  more  immediately  to  our  present  purpose,  into 
a  state  of  opposition  to  government. 

This  opposition  was  again  renewed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  in  1725,  when  his  ministers  of  finance  had  re- 
course to  the  only  expedient  that  could  meet  the  profusion  of  the 
court ;  an  impost  of  <me*flffch.  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom, 
those  of  the  privileged  orders  not  excepted.  Such  was  the  weight 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  at  that  time  in 
France,  (though  only  about  seventy  years  before  the  trial  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  late  lang,)  that  even  this  measure,  the  measure  of 
an  impost  of  one  shilling  and  five  pence  on  all  the  revenues  of  the 
kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  nobles,  to  tiie  clergy,  to  the  parlia- 
ments  in  Fans,  and  the  provinces,  was  actually,  from  the  mere 
authority  of  the  crown,  enregistered  by  the  paiHament  in  Paris, 
and  carried ;  though  the  impost  was  such  that  it  was  understood 
that  it  would  bear  away  not  one  fifth,  but  one-fourth  of  the  net 
revenue  of  every  man  of  property  in  the  kingdom ;  and  even 
though  the  Duke  of  Bourb(m,  the  minister,  was  not  respected  by 
the  public. 

The  next  year,  indeed,  on  the  elevation  of  Eleury,  this  impost 
which  he  had  opposed,  though  perhaps  somewhat  faintly,  was  by 
the  cardinal  removed. 

The  rec^pt  had  been  injured  by  the  opposition  that  had  been 
made.  Under  such  a  &eble  government  as  the  duke's,  it  had  not 
been  levied  with  anv  strictness.  Eleury  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  financial  difleullies  by  economy  and  financial  expedients.  He 
could  not,  however,  escape  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament, 
who  predicted  loudly  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  did  no  service 
by  such  language  and  conduct  to  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

On  the  wliole,  however,  Eleury  must  be  considered  as  success- 
ful in  his  management  of  the  finances. 

But  the  scene  was  altered  when  he  was  no  more ;  and  when 
the  economy,  which  he  had  maintained  by  every  expedient  in  his 
power,  died  with  him;  when  the  reign  of  indifierent  ministei^s 
and  expensive  mistresses  succeeded. 
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*  I  may  not  now  be  able  to  adrert  farther  to  the  profusion  of 
the  court  and  the  history  of  the  taxes.  But  the  same  gfeneral 
idea  of  the  subject  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  their  modes  of 
behaYiour,  on  all  occasions,  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  a  slight 
allusion  to  an  affidrwhich  excited  considerable  interest  at  the  time, 
and  deservedly.  M*.  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV., 
made  and  unmade  the  treasurers  at  her  pleasure,  and,  of  course, 
the  treatsury  lay  at  her  mercy.  She  at  length  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  drawing  bills  on  the  treasury  which  had  no  other  sanction 
but  the  mere  signature  of  the  king,  no  service  specified.  Of 
these,  as  it  maybe  supposed,  the  more  the  king  signed,  the  more 
he  had  to  sign ;  one  compliance  leading  to  another ;  and  it  was 
easier  to  sign  his  name  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  refusing. 

A  practice  like  this,  as  the  historian  observes,  was  enough  to 
bring  the  best-established  monarchy  to  ruin.  The  comptrollers- 
general  were  in  despair. 

At  length  one  of  these  comptrollers-general,  Machault^  formed 
a  regular  design,  the  only  measure  left  him,  to  tax,  if  not  the  no- 
bility, at  least  the  clergy.  He  wanted  not  firmness  nor  address ; 
and  the  parliament  were  less  disposed  to  resist  the  edicts  of  the 
crown,  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  directed  exclusively 
against  the  clergy.  The  clergy,  however,  warded  the  blow  in  the 
following  manner.  They  had  got  the  court  leagued  with  them 
in  their  resistance  to  the  parliament  on  the  subject  of  Jansenism. 
This  dispute,  as  I  mentioned,  at  the  end  of  my  last  lecture,  came 
to  a  crisis.  Ton  may  rememlier  that  it  was  found  expedient  by 
the  court  to  recall  the  parliaments  firom  their  exile,  and  to  per-  " 
suade  the  clergy  to  waive  their  intolerant  measures,  the  refusal 
of  the  sacraments,  the  rites  of  sepulture,  &c.  &c. 

The  clergy  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  made  their  bargain  with 
the  court ;  and  procured,  in  return  for  their  compliance,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sacraments,  rites  of  sepulture,  &c.,  the  dismissal  of 
Machault,  the  comptroller-general,  whohad  proposed  to  tax  them. 

They  left  the  kingdom,  therefore,  and  the  finances  to  their  fate* 
Ko  doubt  they  congratulated  themselves  not  a  little  on  thus  de- 
feating a  scheme  which  they  probably  declared  in  the  blindness 
of  their  selfishness  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  their  order  and 
of  all  religion.  And  no  doubt  the  same  blindness  of  selfishness 
would  have  been  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the  nobility  if  they 
also  had  been  required,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  pay  their 
contingent  to  the  general  burthens.  Such  a  measure  they  would 
have  declared  aloud  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  tended  only  to  destroy  their  constitutional  importance; 
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was  an  attack  on  the  monarchy  itself,  proceeded  only  from  a  secret 
hostility  to  all  government,  &e.  &c. 

The  clergy  escaped  the  tax,  the  nobility  were  not  even  threat- 
ened. The  finances,  therefore,  advanced  fiirther  and  ftirther  into 
embarrassment  and  disgrace.  The  subsequent  events  (the  Eevo- 
lution)  are  but  too  well  known. 

Such  particulars  as  these  (I  can  only  glance  at  them)  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  of  the  subject.  The  foUy 
and  profligacy  of  Louis  and  the  court :  the  blindness  and  dis- 
gusting  selfishness  of  the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  difficulties 
that  the  ministers  of  finance  were  under  from  the  moment  they 
attempted  to  serve  their  country ;  while  in  the  meantime  that 
country  was  evidently  journeying  on,  in  an  accelerated  progress, 
to  a  national  bankruptcy. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  Prance,  all  this  time,  took  her 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  as  if 
under  no  financial  difficulties  whatever. 

The  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  she  engaged,  contributed 
materially  to  these  embarrassments.  ^Neither  the  death  of  the 
queen,  nor  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  produced  any  beneficial 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  king.  His  excesses,  after  the  year 
1763,  were  but  the  more  disgraceful ;  and  M«.  Dubarri,  a  new 
mistress,  succeeded  M^.  de  Pompadour,  with  all  the  faults,  and 
none  of  the  merits  of  the  former. 

You  will  now,  I  conceive,  be  able  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
opposition  that  always,  more  or  Itss,  existed  between  the  parlia- 
ments and  the  crown  during  this  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Op- 
position, partly  arising  on  the  subject  of  religion,  partly  of 
finance ;  and,  on  the  whole,  you  are  to  bear  away  an  impression 
that,  all  through  the  reign,  publicly  and  privately,  such  a  series 
of  outrages  were  offered  to  public  opinion,  by  unfeeling  profu- 
sion, by  intolerance,  by  levies  of  monfij,  and  abominable  immo- 
ralities, as  could  not  but  be  at  least  a  preparative  for  the  Bevo- 
lution  that  followed. 

Before,  however,  I  entirely  conclude  this  part  of  my  general 
subject,  the  financial  disputes,  I  must  at  least  mention,  and  direct 
your  attention  to  the  very  remarkable  affair  of  the  Due  B'Ai- 
guillon.  The  detail  of  it  is  too  long  for  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  it.  I  have  not  time  now  to  enter  into  it ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  it  ended  in  the  actual  suppression  of  the  parlia- 
ments. And  you  are  to  consider  what  must  have  been  at  every 
step,  as  you  read  the  particulars,  the  irritation  of  the  public 
mind,  and  the  national  indignation  that  must  have  accompanied 
80  violent  a  measure  as  the  destruction  of  their  parliaments. 
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This  very  striking  event,  however,  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
duced such  visible  effects  as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  the 
real  situation  of  TVance  was  not  generally  apprehended  by  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  either  in  or  out  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  noble  efforts,"  says  the  author  of  the  Annual  Register, 
in  1771,  "of  that  faithfil  repository  of  the  laws,  and  remem- 
brancer of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  people,  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  have  fatally  termi- 
nated in  its  own  final  dissolution. 

"  Its  fall  was  not  more  glorious  from  the  cause  in  which  it 
was  engaged,  than  from  the  circumstances  which  attended  it ; 
several  of  the  other  parliaments  having  become  voluntary  sacri- 
fices at  its  funeral  pyre. 

"  That  ancient  spirit  from  which  the  Franks  derive  their  name, 
though  stiU  gloriously  alive  in  the  breasts  of  a  few,  no  longer 
exists  in  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Long  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a  magnificent  and  voluptuous  court,  with  the  glare  of  a 
vast  military  power,  and  with  the  glory  of  some  great  monarchs, 
they  cannot  now,  in  the  grave  light  of  the  shade,  behold  things 
in  their  natural  state ;  nor  can  those  who  have  been  long  used  to 
submit  without  inquiry  to  every  act  of  power,  who  have  been  suc- 
cessfully encouraged  in  dissipation,  and  been  taught  to  trifle  with 
the  most  important  subjects,  suddenly  acquire  that  strength  and 
tenor  of  mind  which  is  alone  capable  of  forming  strong  resolu- 
tions, and  of  undertaking  arduous  and  dangerous  tasks.  Thus 
has  this  great  revolution  in  the  history  and  government  of  France 
taken  place  without  the  smallest  commotion,  or  without  the  op- 
position that  in  other  periods  would  have  attended  an  infraction 
of  the  heritable  jurisdiction  of  a  petty  vassal.'* 

This  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1771,  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Mr.  Burke,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
opinions  which  intelligent  men  formed  of  the  situation  of  France 
at  the  time.  In  general,  therefore,  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  changes  that  were  to  ensue.  Had  Burke,  how- 
ever, set  himself  to  reason  on  the  subject  with  the  same  philo- 
sophic spirit  with  which  we  are  soon  after  to  see  him  survey  the 
situation  of  the  North  American  colonies,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  perceived  that  there  were  great  principles  in  existence,  and 
even  in  action  in  France,  which  might  indeed  be  counteracted 
by  circumstances,  but  which  certainly  were  capable  at  least  of 
producing  great  alterations,  whether  favourable  or  not  to  the 
monarchy  and  to  the  kingdom.  Particular  circumstances,  the 
personal  character  of  a  monarch  or  a  loinister,  for  instcmce,  may 
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disturb  the  natural  operation  of  such  general  principles,  mispend 
them  for  a  time,  or  even  nullify  them  altogether.  The  tide,  too, 
of  human  affairs  runs  with  a  very  different  rapidity  at  different 
periods ;  sometimes  seems  to  pause  even  for  long  intervals,  and 
then  rushes  forward  with  a  force  and  a  swiftness  that  exceed  all 
possible  anticipation.  In  these  cases  the  state  of  quieeceicehas 
been  more  imaginary  than  reaL  The  lesson,  however,  of  the 
whole  is 'certainly  lliis,  that  men  of  education  and  influence 
should  be  very  attentive  to  observe  all  the  general  prindples  that 
are  fitted  to  act  upon  a  community,  and  that  may  be  found  at 
any  particular  time  to  exist  in  it,  and  that  the  fault  of  men, 
especially  the  rulers  of  mankind,  is  that  of  neglecting  these 
general  principles  too  much.  But  this  fault  arises  not  always 
from  mere  want  of  intelligence,  it  is  often  rather  from  apathy 
and  indolence — ^no  effect  without  a  cause,  but  no  cause  without 
a  tendency  to  produce  an  effect.  Of  this  men  are  aware ;  nor 
do  they  suppose  that  they  are  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or 
figs  from  tMstles.  But  it  is  easier  to  repose  u^n  an  existing 
system  and  contribute  to  its  dangers,  them  by  virtuous  conduct 
to  alter  it  in  time,  and  prevent  the  calamities  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  Louis  XY .  is  himself  a  specimen  of  rulers  of 
this  ordinary  description.  He  began  with  personal  indolence, 
which  soon  ripened  into  sensuality,  its  natural  consequence; 
this  again  into  a  sort  of  languid  indifference  to  pubUc  affiaiis, 
and  even  to  the  situation  of  the  monarchy  itself.  He  amused 
himself  with  knowing  all  the  little  anecdotes  and  scandal  in 
every  court  of  Europe ;  but  he  interested  not  himself  in  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  his  own  country.  He  was  aware 
of,  and  felt  a  sort  of  vague  disquietude  at  the  extraordinary 
movement  that  was  going  on  in  the  public  mind ;  but  he  talked 
only  with  ill-humour  or  disdain  of  tiie  philosophers,  the  Ency« 
dopedists,  and,  above  all,  of  Voltaire.  *'  Those  people,"  he 
would  sometimes  say,  "  will  destroy  the  monarchy ;"  but  he 
seemed  to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  after  all  he  was 
not  the  monarch  that  was  menaced ;  and  in  Louis,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  his  indolence,  apathy,  quiescence,  and  want  of  active 
virtue,  we  may  no  doubt  see  the  portrait  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
privileged  orders  of  France  almost  to  the  very  moment  when  the 
States  General  were  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolutioiu 
In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Hausset,  lady's-maid  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  appears  an  anonymous  letter  t^at  was  addressed 
to  Louis  XY . ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  motives  of  t^  writer, 
the  picture  tluit  he  gives  the  kmg  of  the  state  of  his  affidrs  is 
accurate  and  striking. 
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*'  Your  finaiiees/'  says  he,  in  the  ooorse  of  the  letter,  ''  are  in 
the  greatest  di8(»rder,  and  the  great  majority  of  states  have  pe- 
rish^ through  this  cause. 

*'  Your  ministers  are  without  genius  and  capacity, 

**  A  seditious  flame  has  sprung  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  your 
parliaments ;  you  seek  to  corrupt  them,  and  the  remedy  is  worse 
l^ian  the  disease. 

"  Open  war  is  carried  on  against  religion. 

^'  The  Encyclopedists,  under  pretence  of  enlightening  mankind, 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion. 

'<  All  the  different  kinds  of  liberty  are  connected ;  the  philo- 
sophers and  the  Protestants  tend  towards  republicanism  as  well 
as  the  Jonsenists ;  the  philosophers  strike  at  the  root,  the  others 
lop  the  branches,  and  their  efforts,  without  being  concerted,  will 
one  day  lay  the  tree  low. 

^*  Add  to  these  the  Economists,  whose  object  is  political  liberty, 
as  that  of  others  is  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  government  may 
find  itself  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  undermined  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  will  then  fall  with  a  crash. 

"  Lose  no  time  in  restoring  order  to  the  state  of  the  finances. 
Embarrassments  necessitate  fresh  taxcis,  which  grind  the  people, 
and  induce  them  towards  revolt. 

'^  A  time  will  come,  sire,  when  the  people  shall  be  enlightened; 
and  that  time  is  probably  approaching.'* 

TbiB  letter,  it  is  said,  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the 
king,  M®.  de  Pompadour,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 

Again — "the  regent,"  said  the  king,  one  day  (p.  37),  "  was 
very  wrong  in  restoring  to  the  parliaments  the  right  of  remon- 
strating.  They  will  end  in  ruining  the  state/'  ''Oh,  sire," 
said  one  of  his  courtiers,  ''  it  is  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  a  set 
of  petty  justices.'' 

"  They  are  an  assembly  of  republicans,"  replied  the  king ; 
''  however,  here  is  enough  of  the  subject ;  things  wiU  last  as 
they  are,  as  long  as  I  shall.'' 

I  {M^ooeed  now  to  the  second  point  to  be  considered  in  the  do- 
mestic oonoems  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.-^the  progress  of  the 
new  opioions*  Not  meaning  to  give  any  regular  history  of  the 
f  ranch  Bevolution,  stiU  less  to  enter  into  the  different  writings 
that  belong  to  this  part  of  the  general  subject,  my  observations 
must  be  very  short,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
refer  you  to  the  author  I  have  alnndy  mentioned,  Lacretelle,  to 
whose  authority,  on  this  very  delicate  sulject  of  the  influence  of 
the  new  opinions^  I  do  not  at  present  see  that  any  objection  can 
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well  be  made.  He  has  already  written  a  Precis  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  highly  and  generally  esteemed.  He  is  represented 
to  me  as  attached  in  reality  to  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  yet  he  writes  under  the  protection  of  the  gorernment 
*  of  Buonaparte.  It  could  not  have  been  the  wish  of  that  or  of 
any  government  that  the  principles  which  produced  irreligion 
and  anarchy  should  be  favoured — ^the  doctrines  of  leveUers  or  re- 
publicans— ^lest  they  should  prove  fatal  to  itself :  nor,  again,  that 
the  old  government  should  be  favoured — its  evils,  the  vices  and 
the  faults  of  its  court  and  of  its  nobles — ^lest  the  new  order  of 
things  which  had  been  established  on  their  overthrow,  should 
appear  less  necessary  or  less  desirable.  There  seems,  therefore, 
on  the  whole,  from  the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer,  a 
sufficient  chance  for  impartiality.  Lacretelle  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  has  more  opportunities  of  information,  and  more  incite- 
ments to  inform  himself  on  these  particular  points,  tiian  those 
not  resident  in  France  can  possibly  have ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  sufficient  for  me  just  to  mention  to  you  for  the  present  a  few 
of  his  opinions,  and  leave  you  to  consider  more  regularly  what 
he  has  to  offer  when  you  come  to  read  his  work,  and  when  you 
can  perhaps  compare  it  with  what  you  may  be  able  to  learn  from 
other  sources  of  inquiry. 

He  conceives,  then,  that  the  writers  to  whom,  among  other 
causes,  the  events  of  the  French  Eevolution  are  attributed,  acted 
not  in  that  concert,  which  has  been  supposed,  either  against  the 
throne  or  the  altar,  or  at  least  but  for  a  very  short  interval;  that 
to  the  year  1748  (the  peace  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle)  the  philosophers, 
as  they  are  called,  formed  no  distinct  party ;  that  Voltaire  had 
but  feeble  auxiliaries ;  that  Montesquieu  soared  too  high ;  that 
changes,  however,  had  taken  place  in  manners,  and  gave  a  pre- 
sage of  similar  changes  in  opinions ;  that  even  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  two  different  succeeding  ages  of  literature  may  be 
observed ;  during  the  best  part  of  his  reign,  literature,  he  thinks, 
like  every  thing  else,  tended  only  to  the  support  of  order  and 
authority;  that  men  were  libertines  rather  than  unbelievers, 
but  that' to  this  golden  age  of  Louis  XIY.  succeeded  even  in  the 
same  reign  a  second  age,  beginning  about  1685,  marked  in  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantz, 
and  by  intolerance,  and  in  the  history  of  literature  distinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  the  T^l^maque  of  F^n^lon. 

That  the  French  had  begun  to  make  remarks  upon  their  go- 
vemment>  and  that  the  T6l^maque  ftimished  them  with  their 
lessons ;  that  religion  then  met  its  first  adversary  in  Bayle ; 
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that  maimers  had  in  the  mean  time  declined,  and  were  not  to 
be  favourably  influenced  by  the  austerities  of  Louis  XIY. ;  thus 
they  were»  however  unfavourably,  influenced  by  the  more  dis- 
tinguished writers  of  the  time. 

During  the  r^ency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Laoretelle  con- 
ceives that  literature  sacrificed  less  than  the  arts  did,  to  the  cor- 
ruptions and  vices  of  the  day ;  but  he  observes,  that  men  of  let- 
ters then  first  began  to  be  animated  with  the  ambition  of  suc- 
ceeding in  society ;  men  of  Cushion  and  rank  became  their  Maids 
rather  than  their  patrons ;  that  it  was  thus  by  their  conversa- 
tion rather  than  by  their  writings,  that  they  were  elevated  into 
a  sort  of  invisible  legislators ;  that  in  this  situation  of  things  at 
length  shone  forth  Yoltaire  and  Montesquieu. 

Yoltaire  must  be  considered  as  the  great  literary  character  in 
Prance  during  the  last  century ;  his  (Edipus  appeared  so  early 
as  1716 ;  he  died  not  tiU  1 778. 

As  far  as  relates  to  our  present  subject,  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  adversary  not  only  of  the  particular  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  of  his  country,  but  of  Christianity  itself  under 
every  form  and  description.  Fanaticism  was  at  first,  and  indeed 
always,  the  avowed  object  of  his  attack ;  but  as  he  advanced,  in 
years,  the  destruction  of  Christianity  itself  seems  to  have  been 
the  great  passion  of  his  life. 

Laoretelle,  with  great  propriety,  is  very  particular  in  his 
account  of  Yoltaire ;  his  character,  the  great  events  of  his  life, 
and  his  writings.     To  him  I  must  refer  you. 

Montesquieu  must  be  considered  as  addressing  himself  to  the 
statesmen  of  the  world,  and  as  not  suffering  to  expire  in  France 
the  flame  which  had  first  been  raised  into  existence  by  the  T^l^- 
maque  of  F^n^Ion.  He  and  Yoltaire  both  passed  over  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  one  afterwards  exhibited  to  his  countrymen  the 
picture  of  the  philosophy  of  England,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
grandeur  of  tiie  Bomans.  Montesquieu  was  long  applauded 
rather  than  comprehended ;  but  both  he  and  Yoltaire  w^e  emi- 
nently successful,  and,  on  the  whole,  freedom  of  thought  was 
thus  introduced  into  France,  and  soon  after  exercised  in  a  very 
great  degree. 

Li  this  manner  we  arrive  at  tiie  close  of  the  administration  of 
Fleury ;  and  Laeretelle  observes,  that  the  contest  which  always 
exists  between  the  favourers  of  new  opinions  and  the  followers 
of  old,  in  literature  as  well  as  politics,  began  now  to  turn  in 
favour  of  the  former,  the  favourers  of  new  opinions. 

As  soon  as  the  peace  of  Ais-la-Chapelle  was  concluded  (in 
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1748),  a  great  fermentation  existed.  The  monarch  was  devoted 
to  pleasure,  and  relaxed  the  reins  of  goyemment,  and  the  par- 
liaments and  clergy  were  each  candidates  for  the  authority  he 
had  thus  abandoned. 

At  this  interral  appeared  the  second  great  work  of  Montes- 
quieu, L'Esprit  des  Loix. 

Voltaire  in  the  mean  time  found  favour  at  court ;  M'.  de  Pom- 
padour patronised  him,  though  not  so  Louis  XY.,  who  saw  in 
him,  as  he  thought  and  declared,  a  man  who  would  endeavour  to 
hurry  along  in  the  current  of  public  opinion  even  the  monarchy 
itself. 

The  influence  of  the  work  of  M6ntesquieu  is  evidently  consi- 
dered by  Lacretelle  as  very  great.  The  success  was  for  a  long 
time  undecided.  But  at  length,  says  he,  the  most  frivolous 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  betraying  their  incapacity, 
by  only  moderatdif  admiring  his  Spirit  of  Laws.  But  after  Mon- 
tesquieu, who  died  in  1755,  appeared  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Du  Glos,  Condillac,  Hd.vetius,  and  above  all,  Bousseau.  To 
Bousseau  the  attention  of  Lacretelle  is  more  particularly  directed ; 
a  sort  of  life  is  given  of  him,  his  writings  and  their  influence 
cai'efidly  noted.  I  must  refer  you  to  his  account  of  Bousseau, 
as  I  have  already  done  to  his  account  of  Yoltaire. 

It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  I  can  restrain  myself  from  en- 
deavouring to  turn  to  your  advantage  (here  and  immediately) 
the  description  which  Lacretelle  has  given  of  both  these  distin- 
guished men,  but  I  am  always  as  careful  of  your  time,  particu- 
larly while  in  this  place,  as  I  know  well  how  to  be,  and  must  de- 
pend on  your  reading  for  yourselves  his  narratives  and  observa^ 
tions. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1748  (about  the  years  1751  and  1 752), 
Paris  became  the  greai  resort  for  men  of  letter^.  Diderot  is  re- 
presented as  the  real  centre  round  whiah  they  revolved,  and  to 
him  is  applied  by  Lacretelle  the  description  of  Catiline  by  Sal- 
lust — "  Vastus  animus  immoderata,  incredibiHa,  nimis  alta  sem- 
per cupiebat." 

Diderot  is  considered  as  being  not  only,  like  Yoltaire,  a  furi- 
ous enemy  to  Christianity,  but  as  at  lengtii  becoming  an  atheist, 
lest  he  should  be  outstripped  in  the  race  of  incredulousness. 

Lastly,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  the  project  of  the  French 
Encyclopedic  as  a  means  of  diffasing  what  he  called  light  to  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  France,  and  of  destroying  all  ancient  pre- 
judices, that  is,  all  modes  of  belief. 

D' Alembert  was  his  associate,  the  great  Mend  of  Yoltaire,  and 
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apparently  the  idol  of  all  men  of  literatuie  and  Bdenoe,  not  only 
for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  genins,  hut  his  amiahle  and  esti- 
mable qualities.     Two  Tolomes  of  the  work  appeared  in  1751 . 

This  date  will  strike  ns,  on  a  little  reflection,  as  a  Tery  early 
one — ^the  time  of  George  II.,  only  five  years  after  the  crown  of 
this  country  was  fought  for  in  tlus  very  island,  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745. 

The  clergy,  the  Jesuits,  the  government,  were  at  first  alarmed. 
The  work  early  in  the  next  year  was  suppressed,  as  contrary  to 
religion  and  to  the  state ;  the  principal  authors  menaced. 

But  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  a  lady  who  on  this  occasion 
pei:8onated  the  Goddess  of  Fortune,  and  her  caprices  or  her  views 
of  her  own  interest  happemng  to  shift  about  into  a  contrary 
direction,  the  suppression  was  token  off,  and  the  storm,  to  which 
the  work  had  been  exposed,  passed  over. 

Voltaire  continued  his  attacks  on  Christianity  under  every 
form,  but  is  considered  by  Laoretelle  as  stopping  at  this  poin^ 
and  as  opposing,  not  ft,vouring,  the  new  opinions  on  other  sub- 
jects. He  sharply  condemned  those  new  opinions  which  me- 
naced the  stability  of  the  state,  and  very  indignantly  those  which 
affscted  the'  principles  of  good  taste.  Voltaire  was  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  court,  not  of  the  nation.  ''  Why  do  you  not  stop 
where  Voltaire  does  ?"  was  the  language  held  by  tiie  Due  de 
Choiseul  and  the  people  of  fashion  to  &e  philosophers  of  the 
day.  **  Him  we  can  comprehend ;  amid  all  his  sallies,  he  re- 
spects authority,  but  you — ^you  are  mysterious  and  obscure,  and 
discuss  and  lay  down  your  doctrines  in  a  pedantic,  suspicious, 
and  disagreeable  manner.  We  abandon  to  you  religion  and  the 
cleigy.  Is  not  this  sufficient  ?  many,  too,  of  our  prejudices;  why 
cannot  you  have  some  regard  for  those  at  least  thiat  are  usefid.  ?" 

But  we  must  now  observe,  that  we  are  axrived  at  a  second 
stage  in  our  present  subject— the  minds  of  men  of  talents  in 
France  ten  years  afUr  the  publication  of  the  Encyolop^die  had 
begun,  it  seems,  to  require  a  master  more  powerfiil  than  could 
be  found  in  Voltaire,  or  any  disciple  of  his  school. 

The  great  rival  genius  of  the  century  had  appeared — ^the  elo- 
quent  Bousseau ;  and  in  the  effusions  of  his  anient  and  irritated 
mind,  a  new  world  had  been  displayed,  to  which  the  world, 
then  existing,  constituted  on  the  ancient  system,  seemed ''  weary, 
stale,  fiat,  and  unprofitable.'* 

It  was  Bousseau,  though  abominated  by  Voltaire,  and  thougli 
disliked  by  the  philosophers,  who  could  neither  hold  him  in  his 
transports,  nor  direct  him  in  his  mareh*— it  was  Bousseau  that 
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became  the  philosopher  of  the  young,  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
of  that  rising  generation  destined  so  materially  to  influence  the 
fortunes  of  the  ancient  government  of  Erance,  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

His  prize  declamation  against  the  arts  and  sciences ;  his  dis- 
course on  the  Inequality  of  Conditions — (it  was  Diderot  that 
had  whispered  to  him  the  nature  and  the  force  of  his  talents) — 
the  new  Eloise,  the  Emile,  the,  Social  Contract,  the  Letters  from 
the  Mountains — ^these  were  the  writings  that  so  awakened  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  readers  of  France  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  these  were  the  writings,  that  as  their  influ- 
ence descended  through  the  different  ranks  of  society,  from  year 
to  year,  bewildered  the  speculations  of  the  inexperienced,  amid 
the  evils  inseparable  from  our  condition,  and  the  visions  of  un- 
attainable perfection. 

Such  effects  it  may.  be  thought  took  place  very  naturally 
among  the  readers  of  France,  during  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, situated  as  France  then  was.  But  this  is  not  sufficiently 
to  apprehend  the  powers  of  Eousseau.  Even  now,  and  in 
England,  let  every  man,  let  every  young  man  more  particularly, 
be  carefiil  how  he  approaches  these  productions  with  too  great 
a  confldence  in  himself,  and  too  regardless  of  the  fate  of  others. 
To  this  hour,  even,  after  all  the  calamitous  events  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  at  a  dktance  from  all  contagion  then  experienced — 
the  contagion  of  a  thousand  fermenting  minds,  importunate 
hopes  and  benevolent  aspirations — ^in  the  absence  of  every  thing 
that  can  mislead  and  inflame,  that  can  call  away  the  under- 
standing from  its  perceptions  of  truth,  or  the  sentiments  from 
their  impressions  of  duty — in  the  very  calm  and  solitude  of 
domestic  happiness  or  political  tranquillity,  even  thus  happily 
situated,  let  no  man  presume  to  suppose  himself  safe,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau,  safe  when  placed  within  the 
circle  of  that  mighty  magician.  Bis  is  the  spell  that  can  teach 
the  heart  to  wander  tDl  it  knows  not,  and  cares  not,  whither  it 
is  going,  or  how  fatally  it  is  lost ;  his  is  the  wand  under  whose 
influence,  as  it  waves  around,  crimes  the  deepest  change  their 
oolour,  absurdities  the  most  lowly  elevate  their  aspect  and  their 
form ;  suicide,  seduction,  the  equality  of  civilized  man,  the  hap- 
piness of  savage  existence. — Extraordinary  being !  Intelligence 
and  insanity  mingling  their  streams  into  one  wild  current  of 
strange  and  uncertain  brightness  !  The  moralist  and  the  logi- 
cian ;  the  estimator  of  man  and  of  society  through  every  stage 
of  their  existence ;  the  believing  sceptic ;  the.  mast^  of  the 
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heart ;  the  agitator  of  the  understanding ;  attracting,  and  yet 
repelling ;  fascinating,  and  yet  wearying  our  attention  ;  disgust- 
ful, yet  of  a  sensibility  too  tender  and  unhappy  not  to  be  pitied 
and  almost  beloved ;  ndiculous,  yet  of  a  genius  and  a  wisdom 
too  sublime  not  to  be  respected,  and  almost  reyered ! 

There  are  other  writers  besides  those  already  mentioned  that 
are  enumerated  by  Lacretelle— Helvetius,  for  instance,  and  the 
materialists.  Helretius  and  his  school  must  also  be  considered 
as  principal  figures  in  the  general  picture  which  we  are  now 
sketching.  Erom  the  year  1758  to  1770,  Lacretelle  observes^ 
that  the  French  literature  was  disgraced  by  a  great  number  of 
publications,  where  atheism  was  openly  professed ;  the  authors 
seem  to  have  been  anonymous.  The  true  philosoph^s,  Turgot^ 
Malesherbes,  and  their  associates,  lamented  over  these  perver- 
sions of  the  human  intellect ;  and  Voltaire  protested  against  the 
principles  of  many  of  those  who  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard.  Marmontel,  La  Harpe,  and  other  men  of  letters  did 
the  same.  The  works  against  Eevelation-,  continues  Lacretelle, 
were  still  more  numerous:  some  with  all  the  grossness,  he 
says,  which  generally  marks  them;  others  recommended  by 
graces  of  style,  like  those  of  Yoltaire ;  others,  again,  by  l(^cai 
subtleties,  like  those  of  Eousseau. 

The  stage  was,  it  seems^  not  overlooked,  as  affording  an  op> 
portunity  to  wage  war  against  opinions  that  were  old.  Lastly, 
men  of  talents  made  it  a  practice  to  entertain  society  by  their 
sallies  against  the  doctrine  of  religion,  till,  at  length,  the  con- 
versation which  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  disgraced  the 
private  parties  of  the  regent,  descended,  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced, through  the  intermediate  ranks,  down  even  to  the  night 
cellars  of  the  metropolis. 

Such  are  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  respecting  the  new  opi- 
nions of  France,  borrowing  my  facts  from  LacreteUe.  And  in  this 
manner  we  are  conducted  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. 
But  I  have  selected  these  fietcts,  as  those  more  immediately  im- 
portant, £rom  a  large  mass  stated  by  Lacretelle,  in  about  three 
hundred  pages  of  lus  work,  in  his  ninth  and  tweKth  books.  In 
reading  these  books,  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  do 
what  Lacretelle  has  not  done :  set  apart  as  much  as  possible 
those  writings  which  maybe  supposed  to  have  affected  the  opinions 
of  the  public  on  the  subjects  of  morality ,  religion,  and  gov&nu 
menty  and  distinguish  them  carefully  from  those  that  belong  to 
general  lUeraUnre  only^  or  even  to  science.  It  is  the  former  that 
are  evidently  alone  deserving  your  attention,  while  you  are  en« 
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deavotiring  to  form  a  phfloeophie  estiiiiate  of  tbe  rke  of  the 
French  Eevolution;  an^  the  mind  is  drawn  aside  from  its 
object,  when  others  are  mentioned ;  any  others  but  those  which 
affected  morality^  religion,  and  government.  I  have  fawad  some 
difficulty  in  ma^ng  the  selection  and  separation  which  I  am 
proposing  to  your  imitation,  and  I  may  not  have  entirely  suc- 
ceeded. I  conceive,  however,  that  the  important  features  are 
those  I  have  enumerated :  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  L'Encyclo- 
p^die,  Eousseau,  Helvetius,  and  the  materi^ts;  finally,  the 
low  publications  of  the  atheistical  school :  these  are  the  authon 
and  the  writings. 

The  circumstances  more  particularly  are,  the  introduction  of 
allusions  and  invectives  against  old  opinions  and  prejudices  on 
the  stage ;  the  circulation  of  remarks  and  witticisms  of  an  irre- 
ligious nature  in  the  conversation  of  society ;  and,  finally,  the 
alteration  that  gradually  took  place  in  the  manners  and  views 
both  of  society  and  men  of  letters  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  authors  of  books  were  no  longer  solitary  students,  in- 
sulated and  unseen,  but  men  of  the  world,  ambitious  to  shine  in 
society;  forming  its  taste,  induencing  its  opinions,  and  pro. 
ducing,  by  visible  and  rapid  agency,  that  alteration  in  the  views, 
sentiments,  and  habits  of  the  community,  which  had  always 
before  appeared  the  slow  and  silent  effect  of  time  alone. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  natural  progress  of  the  prosperity 
of  France,  in  despite  of  its  wars,  must  have  extended  very  widely 
the  circle  of  men  of  intelligence  and  independence ,-  that  circle 
which  comprehends  within  it  what  in  every  country  may  be 
called  (as  far  as  politics  are  concerned)  the  efi^tive  public. 

Now,  reflect  for  a  moment,  on  the  few  particulars  that  have 
been  mentioned. 

The  writings  of  Yoltaire — ^how  were  these  to  be  resisted  by 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  communion  ? 
What  materials  were  not  in  his  works  supplied  for  the  ridicule 
of  what  was  thought  to  be  Christianity,  in  a  nation  of  which 
gaiety  has  been  always  the  passion,  and  thoughtlessness  the 
reproach  ? 

Who  can  refute,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  a  sneer  or  a  witti- 
cism ?  But  what  Frenchman,  it  may  be  added,  would  have  ever 
tried? 

Again,  the  writings  of  Montesquieu — ^howwere  the  great  views 
of  this  estimator  of  ages  and  nations,  how  were  they  to  be  shut 
out  from  the  minds  of  men  of  intelligence  in  France  ? — By  the 
transactions  of  their  own  times,  and  the  scenes  of  their  own 
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history  N^ihewaxB  and  mistresses  of  their  momirobs  2-^the  lettres 
de  cachet  of  Hieir  ministers  ?— -their  exiled  and  ruined  parlia- 
ments ?*--their  shades  and  spectres  of  their  constitution  and 
goy«imi0ttt? 

But  again,  how  was  the  public  (the  effective  public  in  the 
sense  just  explained)  to  be  indifferent  to  the  pages  of  Rousseau  ? 
the  piercing  inyectives,  the  soothing  sophistnes,  the  warm  and 
splendid  visions  of  this  most  eloquent  of  men ;  the  deceiver  of 
the  imagination  of  others,  the  victim  of  his  own — how  were 
these  to  be  r^dered  harmless  and  of  no  avail  ? — ^By  the  ex- 
tremes of  wretchedness  exhibited  in  the  metropolis  of  fiance  ?— - 
the  painted  emptiness  of  its  vanities,  in  the  absence  of  the  do- 
mestic virtues  ?— the  ignorance  and  profligacy  of  its  populace, 
set  off  by  the  dissolute  e£&ontery  of  its  court  and  nobles  ? 

But,  lastly,  amid  this  general  debasement  of  maxims  and  of 
manners,  was  it  for  the  low  schools,  the  materialists,  the  atheists, 
and  the  obscene  writers,  to  blush  and  to  stand  silent  and  appalled  i 

I  most  leave  this  subject  to  your  own  reflections.  Assuredly 
tile  reign  of  Louis  XY.  will  afford  you  ample  materials.  In  what 
a  rapid  manner  have  we  passed  along  the  surface  of  them,  yet 
how  many  and  how  weighty  have  been  the  topics  to  which  your 
curiosity  has  been  directed ! 

Through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  great  king- 
dom of  ^auce  has  been  seen  under  the  direction  of  cabinets  that 
continued  to  indulge  themselves  in  every  enterprise  of  ambition 
and  injustice. 

Beginning  with  a  debt  to  which  her  revenue  was  unequal, 
and  persevering  still  further  to  accumulate  a  weight  so  dangerous 
to  her  monarchy ;  determined  always  to  take  the  same  part*  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  incur  the  same  expenses  as  if  i^e  had 
been  possessed  of  funds  adequate  to  discharge  the  interest  of  her 
old  debts,  and  even  to  meet  the  interest  of  new  ones.  Unhappy 
country,  destroying  and  destroyed !  disturbing  every  potentate  and 
neighbour,  and  ruled  in  the  meantime  by  debauched  kings,  with 
their  impudent  mistressesanddaringministers,whocould  waste  not 
only  in  wars,  but  in  excesses  of  every  kind  of  ostentation  or  of 
profligacy,  the  earnings  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
peasants,  and  from  the  incomesof  the  laborious  and  virtuous  classes 
of  the  community.  Continue  the  picture:  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility,  you  will  remember,  are  in  the  meantime  seen  to  refuse 
their  contingents  to  the  general  expense;  and  the  hereditary 
maxim  of  the  privileged  orders  is  to  be  this — "  that  they,  for- 
sooth, are  not  to  be  taxed/'    Every  outrage  is  in  the  meantime  to 
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be  offered  to  puUie  opinion.  The  parliamentsi  the  only  images 
of  the  nation,  then  constitutionally  existing,  are  to  be  kept  by 
the  court  in  a  continual  warfiEure,  sometimes  of  a  religious,  some- 
times of  a  financial  nature. 

At  length  a  bold  and  bad  man,  the  Buo  d'Aiguillon,  because 
he  is  a  peer  of  tha  realm  and  a  fayouhte,  is  -to  be  protected  in 
the  mal-administration  of  one  of  the  proyinces ;  every  contempt 
of  national  justice  is  to  be  shown,  and  at  last  the  very  parlia- 
ments themselyes  are  by  violeneeto  be  extinguished  and  put  down, 
as  if  no  law  and  no  will  were  to  be  left  in  the  land  but  that  of 
the  king  and  his  mistresses,  or  some  base  parasite  like  the  chan- 
cellor Maupepu,  who  could  prefer  the  smiles  and  honours  of  be- 
ings like  Louis  XY.  and  la  Comteese  Dubairi  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  rectitude,  and  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good. 

But  while  the  dreadful  haryest  of  ell  these  offences  is  ripening, 
present  at  this  moment  to  your  imagination  men  like  Yoltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot.  The  doctrines  and  corrup- 
tions, for  instance,  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment^  where  cere- 
mony was  to  supply  the  place  of  piety,  and  a  wretch  like  Bu 
Bois  could  be  made  a  dignitary,  were  ridiculed  and  exposed  by 
one  writer ;  just  yiews  of  policy  and  goyemment  were  exhibited 
in  the  meantime  by  another;  lastly,  the  enthusiasm  that  sighs 
for  unattainable  p^ection  was  excited  by  a  third ;  the  abused 
and  the  oppressed  were  told  their  wrongs,  but  the  giddy  and  the 
ignorant  were  called  upon  to  redress  them.  Goyemment,  it  ap- 
peared, was  to  exercise  authority  without  any  assistance  from  the 
natural  associations  of  the  human  mind.  The  members  of  so- 
ciety were  to  go  through  the  duties  of  common  life  without  the 
virtue  of  self-denial ;  at  length,  even  the  wise  man  (such  are 
sometimes  the  awM  follies  of  the  wise)-*-even  the  wise  man 
was  to  say  in  his  heart,  "  There  is  no  God." 

These  are  the  materials  for  your  reflection  as  you  close  the  his- 
tory of  Louis  XY.  Fewer  and  less  than  these  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly be.    Where  are  you  to  find  lessons  if  not  here  ? 

The  rulers  of  mankind— 4he  gentry,  the  nobility^  the  dergy, 
the  magistrates  of  a  country,  its  pnnces  and  its  monarchs,  by  no 
means  exdudii^  its  still  more  powerM  monarchs,  the  men  of  ge- 
nius— all  these  seem  but  too  often  to  suppose  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  moral  world  are  to  be  suspended  or  new-modeUed  for 
their  particular  convenience,  enjoyments,  or  repose. 

They  gratify  their  passions,  whether  of  literary  vanity,  poli- 
tical ambition,  or  personal  sensuality ;  they  exercise  no  self-go- 
vernment, and  show  no  publie  spirit ;  they  are  baso^  and  selfish^ 
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or  they  are  daring  and  dissolute,  or  they  are  profane  and  irreli- 
giottfl ;  they  disregard  the  ordinances  of  their  country,  corrupt  its 
manners,  or  destroy  its  opinions,  each  according  to  his  own  parti- 
cular temperament  or  temptation ;  and  then  they  know  not,  it 
seems,  how  it  happens  that  the  puhlic  opinion  hecomes  un&- 
vourahle  to  the  estahlishments  of  the  state ;  that  the  lower  orders 
are  wretched  and  immoral ;  that  whenever  an  occasion  offers, 
they  are  even  mutinous  and  savage. 

These  things  are,  however,  hut  too  intelligihle. 

But  eiren  more  may  ensue,  and  calamities  still  niore  dreadful 
— a  revolution  may  ensue — a  community  declines,  the  storm 
gathers,  the  scene  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  shade,  the  dark- 
ness at  length  comes,  and  the  tempest.  But  who  shall  ahide 
their  coming  ?  The  cry  is  then  heard,  and  the  lamentation ; 
there  is  at  length  silence,  for  the  judgment  is  accomplished. 

The  historian  shudders  as  he  draws  aside  the  rent  and  bloody 
veil,  and  the  philosopher  sees  traced  in  the  footsteps  of  the  De- 
stroying Angel  the  dreadful  lesson  that  he  has  so  often  explained 
in  vain. 


LECTURE  V. 

^OUIS  XVI.— TURGOT.— NECKEB,  &c. 

The  first  Course  of  these  Lectures  on  the  JFVench  Revolution,  down 
to  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  delivered  in  1826 ; 
the  subsequent  Course  in  1827. 

The  four  lectures  that  you  have  last  heard  were  originally  in- 
tended to  be  the  conclusion  of  my  labours,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  prepare  my  hearers  for  the  future  study  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  Eevolution  itself  I  always  thought  too  vast  a  sub- 
ject for  me  to  attempt,  and  that  it  must  be  left  to  my  successors ; 
but  I  became  at  last  uneasy,  on  observing  the  hourly  importance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  this  great  event.  It  was  but  too 
plain  that  the  youth  of  this  place  should  not  be  suffered  by  mo 
to  go  into  the  i^orld  without  having  had  their  attention  directed 
in  some  general  manner,  however  imperfect,  to  those  opinions" 
and  events  which  would  affect  the  interests  and  politics  of  it,  not 
only  while  they  were  allowed  to  exist  in  it,  but  long  after  they 
were  passed  away  and  were  no  more.  Sentiments  like  these 
were  only  impresaed  more  deeply  upon  my  mind  by  further  re- 
VOL.  I.  o 
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flection,  and  I  therefore  now  proceed  to  offer  you  ijrhat  I  Irave 
written,  only  under  what  appeared  to  me  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  duty  of  making  every  effort  in  my  power,  and  not 
from  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  could  deliver  lectures  on 
the  French  Kevolution,  which  I  could  for  a  moment  consider  as 
worthy  of  a  theme  so  extensive  and  so  important. 

In  the  lectures  that  I  delivered  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  I 
endeavoured  to  give  some  general  notion  of  the  monarchy  which 
he  may  he  said  to  have  created  ;  of  the  splendid  edifice  which 
the  Revolution  levelled  with  the  dust.  Unless  you  know  what 
it  was,  you  cannot  understand  what  the  patriots  and  agitators  of 
that  period  either  attempted  or  effected.  Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis 
XIV.  will  afford  you  the  best  account  of  it,  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  the  lectures  that  followed  in  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
became  alienated  from  their  government.  I  alluded  to  the 
financial  disputes  and  the  religious  disputes  between  the  court 
and  parliaments;  the  manner  in  which  these  parliaments  (judi- 
cial bodies)  were  exiled  and  recalled,  broken  up,  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed ;  how  the  public  feelings,  political,  moral,  and  religious, 
were  in  eveiy  way  outraged  and  defied ;  how  an  opening  was 
thus  made  for  any  new  opinions  that  could  be  proposed. 

I  then  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  notion  of  Ihe  new  opi- 
nions that  in  fact  were  proposed ;  their  various  nature,  philo- 
sophic, visionary,  anarchical,  sceptical,  and  atheistical,  immoral 
and  licentious;  obscene  and  disgusting ;  and  again,  of  the  va- 
rious descriptions  of  men,  and  of  the  very  extraordinary  men,  by 
whom  they  were  exhibited  to  the  country ;  and  you  will  now, 
I  hope,  be  prepared  to  receive  the  description  I  am  about  to  give 
of  the  late  French  Revolution ;  to  give  in  a  ver}'  few  words.  It 
was  the  conflict  of  the  new  opinions  with  the  old ;  apparently  it 
was  only  the  fall  of  a  government  under  the  weight  of  its  finan- 
cial engagements.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  Louis  might 
not  have  called  the  States  General  or  any  public  assemblies 
together,  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  the  state,  without 
being  precipitated  from  his  throne,  unless  the  times  had  been  of 
a  very  peculiar  nature.  They  certainly  were  so,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe  how  they  became  so ;  the  conduct  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  privileged  orders,  and  the  conduct  and  writings 
of  the  men  of  genius  of  every  description  so  acted  and  re-acted 
upon  each  other,  and  upon  the  community,  that  the  Revolution 
we  have  seen — the  conflict  of  the  new  opinions  and  the  old — 
was  the  result. 
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I  mast  now,  and  in  the  suooeeding  lectures,  enter  a  little  into 
the  detail,  and  you- must  observe  the  statements  and  opinioils  I 
make^  and  remember  them  while  you  read  the  history  for  your- 
selves. Public  lectures  are  always  but  a  preparation  for  sub- 
sequent study.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  reasonable  views,  and 
you  must  be  therefore  patient  while  you  find  me  hereafter  en- 
deavouring to  estimate  the  motives  and  conduct  of  every  person 
and  party  that  appears,  in  a  manner  that  may  seem  to  you  some- 
what minute  and  tedious. 

But  it  is  from  such  descriptions  that  instruction  is  to  be 
gathered ;  it  is  during  the  first  opening  scenes,  and  during  the 
approach  of  revolutions,  that  lessons  are  to  be  found ;  the  wisdom 
or  folly  of  the  parties  is  then  of  the  greatest  consequence.  The 
point  is  always  how  revolutions  are  to  be  avoided  while  reforms 
are  accomplished;  and  during  the  present  lectures,  the  patience 
of  my  hearers  must  be  often  exercised,  while  I  endeavour  to 
exhibit  what  were  the  mistakes  and  faults  that  were  committed 
by  all  parties  in  their  turn. 

I  have  been  assured  that  no  fair  relative  justice  has  been  done 
to  those  who  took  a  part  in  these  memorable  transactions  ;  the 
French  historians  of  the  Revolution,  Mignet,  Thiers,  and  others, 
are  totally  intolerable ;  introducing  into  the  subject  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  resolving  everjrthing  into  a  sort  of  concatenated 
series  of  events,  of  which  no  further  account  need  be  given,  but 
that  they  could  not  have  happened  otherwise.  The  province  of 
a  reflecting  historian,  on  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  is  at  an  end. 

I  shall  advert  to  this  point  hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  enter  a  protest  against  all  such  views  of  history  or 
its  concerns. 

I  enter  upon  my  subject  with  views  far  different,  hoping  to 
exhibit  to  you  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  all  concerned 
for  the  purposes  of  your  instruction ;  and  this  may  not  be  so  easy 
a  task,  as  has  been  theirs,  who  have  neither  praise  nor  censure 
which  they  can  morally  bestow ;  but  it  is  a  task  which  must  be 
performed,  or  at  least  attempted ;  and  aware  of  its  difficulty,  I 
have  not  presumed  to  present  myself  here,  and  read  to  you  what 
has  not  been  considered  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  I  have 
requested  and  received  the  assistance  of  one  whom  1  think  emi- 
nently fitted  to  render  me  this  kind  and  necessary  office  ;  a  very 
judicious  and  intelligent  man  on  all  occasions,  and  one  well  con- 
versant with  the  occurrences  and  actors  in  these  memorable 
scenes — ^Mr.  Mallet.  In  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  I  have 
made  additions  to  the  lectures,  as  they  originally  stood ;  in  con* 
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sequence  of  bis  objections,  I  bave  made  modifications  of  wbat  I 
bad  written,  tbat  are  material,  and  when  our  sentiments  differed 
(they  sometimes  did  so,  though  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind), 
and  when  I  could  not  sincerely  give  up  my  opinion,  I  have  in- 
corporated his  remarks  into  my  lectures,  and  they  will  appear 
in  conjunction  with  my  own,  in  such  a  manner  that  you  will, 
without  observing  it,  in  fact;  be  left  to  judge  between  us ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  the.  distrust  of  my  own  judgment,  whicb  I  bave 
thus  described  to  you,  should  be  forgotten  by  any  of  you  on  any 
'public  occasion ;  such  are  the  imperfections  of  the  mind,  and 
such  its  occasional  eclipses. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject 
before  us. 

My  first  observation  is  a  startling  one.  The  French  Eevo- 
lution  must  be  considered  as  Having  failed :  in  every  immediate 
and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it  failed. 

1^0  beautiful  system  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  seen  to 
arise  in  France,  and  they,  who  wished  well  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  human  species,  saw  swept  from  tbeir  view  all 
the  splendid  visions  on  which  they  had  so  fondly  gazed.  What 
cause  for  so  cruel  a  disappointment  to  the  expectations  of  the 
wise  and  good  ?  There  had  been  long  a  conflict  between  the  old 
opinions  and  the  new ;  the  government  was  lost  in  public  esti- 
mation ;  the  king  was  without  energy,  ill  fitted  for  his  situa- 
tion; the  privileged  orders  were  too  selfish;  the  patriots  too 
violent ;  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  interfered. 

Such  is  a  short  explanation  of  this  deplorable  event — ^the 
failure  of  this  great  experiment. 

It  is  a  great  calamity  to  mankind  when  the  patriots  of  a 
country  fail ;  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We  are  placed  by 
our  Almighty  Master  in  a' world  where  nothing  can  be  obtained 
without  enterprise  and  effort;  but  the  conclusion  from  the 
failure  of  such  men  is,  that  enterprise  and  effort  are  in  vain. 

It  may  be,  however,  useful  to  allude  in  such  passing  manner 
as  the  nature  of  these  lectures  will  admit,  to  the  great  scenes  of 
this  interesting  history,  to  see  what  instruction  can  be  reaped 
from  it,  and  what  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it,  asking  ourselves 
what  we  could  have  done,  what  attempted  in  each  different 
situation,  each  crisis  that  will  be  presented  to  us.  It  is  easy  to 
blame ;  of  two  different  courses  that  might  have  been  pursued, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  when  one  has  failed,  that  the  other  should  bave 
been  preferred ;  but  what  we  are  to  do  is  this :  we  are  to  try 
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to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  those  who  had  alternative* 
before  them,  and  were  obliged  to  act ;  we  must,  above  all,  try 
not  to  judge  from  the  event.  Mistakes  were  no  doubt  com- 
mitted, but  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  is  the  wisdom,  the  duty 
in  all  political  affairs,  of  moderation;  a  lesson  that  will  be 
thought  by  some  too  trite  to  be  worth  the  drawing,  and  by  others 
too  tame  and  uninteresting  to  be  likely  to  be  observed  by  such 
absurd  and  furious  beings  as  mankind  are  composed  of;  yet  it 
is  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole, '  and  it  is  the  lesson  that  by  me, 
at  least,  must  for  ever  be  inculcated. 

The  first  book  I  would  have  you  turn  to  is  Lacretelle's 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century — not  his  Precis  of  the  Eevo- 
lution,  but  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

We  have  already  passed  through  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  We 
can  now  go  on  with  the  fourteenth  book,  the  Accession  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  throne.  You  will  find  the  situation  of  things 
to  be  something  of  the  following  nature.  The  young  king  was 
grave,  decorous,  sensible,  modest,  pious,  virtuous,  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  happiness  of  his  people — such  was  the  young 
king.  Louis,  just  twenty,  was  happy  to  call  to  his  assistance  the 
experience  of  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  a  statesman  that  was  old 
enough  to  have  be^n  a  coimsellor  to  Ix)uis  XIY.  The  ministers 
of  Louis  XV.,  you  will  see,  were  dismissed ;  among  them  the 
chancellor  Maupeou,  who  had  contrived  the  destruction  of  the 
parlis^zients.     The  celebrated  Turgot  was  called  into  office. 

A  new  system  was  therefore  evidently  adopted.  Turgot  was 
the  favourite  of  the  philosophers,  and  he  was  soon  removed  from 
the  marine,  where  the  old  minister  had  originally  thought  proper 
to  place  him,  to  the  situation  of  comptroller-genewl  of  the 
finances.  You  will  now  remember  what  I  have  said  of  the  new 
opinions.  It  was  in  the  finances  that  Turgot  was  expected  to 
introduce  the  most  important  reforms,  those  to  be  followed  by 
reforms  in  the  laws,  and  these  again,  by  reforms  in  the  manners 
of  the  country  and  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  monarchy. 

!Now  that  such  hopes  should  be  entertained  not  only  by  men 
of  intelligence,  but  by  the  young  monarch  himself,  was  highly 
natural.  Benevolence  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  nature;  this 
may  assuredly  be  asserted,  and  must  never  through  the  whole  of 
this  history  be  forgotten ;  but  he  was  bom  a  king,  no  doubt,  and 
had  his  appropriate  difficulties  and  temptations :  hitherto  we  see 
no  mistake.  You  will  find  in  the  notes  of  LacreteUe  an  affect- 
ing letter  from  Turgot,  addressed  to  the  young  king. 

**  We  will  have  no  bankruptcies,"  said  the  philosophic  min'> 
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later,  "  no  augmentation  of  the  imposts,  no  loans.  I  shall  have 
to  combat  abuses  of  every  kind ;  to  combat  those  who  are  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  even  the  kindness,  sire,  of  your  own  nature. 
I  shall  be  feared,  hated,  and  calumniated ;  but  &e  affecting  good- 
ness with  which  you  pressed  my  hands  in  yours,  to  witness  your 
acceptance  of  my  devotion  to  your  service,  is  never  to  be  oblite- 
rated  from  my  recollection,  and  must  support  me  under  every 
trial."     . 

This  letter  is  surely  very  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  min- 
ister had  said,  you  will  observe,  "  we  will  have  no  bankrupt- 
cies ;"  and  I  will  now  stop  for  a  moment  to  mention,  that  there 
is  in  the  community  a  great  looseness  of  thought  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  a  national  bankruptcy.  You  hear  people  speaking  "  of  a 
national  sponge,"  of  "  sweeping  away  the  stocks  at  once,"  as  if 
the  whole  was  a  casl^  in  the  air,  which  might  be  made  to  dis- 
appear, and  no  one  be  affected. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  light  reasoners  do  not  ask  themselves 
what  must  be  the  consequence  if  those  who  now  receive  their 
dividends  were  to  receive  them  no  longer  ?  This  is  a  very  short 
and  intelligible  question.  Bo  they  not  know,  does  not  every 
one  know,  that  they  who  receive  dividends  are  not  so  much  a 
few  rich  capitalists  as  widows  and  orphans — the  helpless  and 
the  unprotected,  particularly  the  female  part  of  the  community : 
the  old  and  the  infirm ;  public  institutions  of  every  description ; 
hospitals,  places  of  education ;  suppose  all  these  without  their 
usual  means  of  support  ?  a  partial  earthquake  or  a  deluge  would 
in  comparison  be  a  trifling  calamity. 

But  to  return.  The  finances  were  the  great  point  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  the  minister  had  no  doubt  directed  his  view  to  the  real 
difficulty.  The  revenue,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  had 
continually  fallen  short  of  the  expenditure.  There  could  be  no 
repose  for  the  monarch,  no  real  security  for  his  crown,  unless 
some  happy  alteration  could  be  effected  in  the  management  of 
the  finances.  You  have  already,  in  considering  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  seen  sufficiently  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  questioijL  was,  what  could  be  attempted,  supposing, 
as  was  the  case,  that  the  minister  was  enlightened,  and  the  mo. 
narch  benevolent.  Great  improvements  in  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion ;  in  the  nature  of  the  taxes,  in  the  collection  of  them,  in  the 
expenditure  of  them ;  again,  great  reforms  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  court ;  an  active  and  skilful  resistance,  a  sort  of  war  to  be 
waged  against  abuses  of  every  kind,  against  profligacy  and  folly,, 
wherever  they  might  appear ;  these  improv^nents  were  possible. 
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But  vrhea  all  this  was  done,  all  this  it  was  evident  would  be 
insufficient  unless  something  more  could  be  accomplished. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  privileged  orders  were  exempted  to  a 
certain  degree  from  the  taxes  to  which  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  exposed.  Now,  unless  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  their 
party  no  real  relief  could  be  afforded  to  the  monarchy.  The  ac- 
cumulated deficit,  the  annual  deficit,  were  each  too  great. 

To  accomplish  so  desirable  an  end  was  the  great  object, was 
the  great  hinge  on  which  turned  the  happiness  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  authority  of  the  monarch,  the  safety  of  the  privileged 
ordetB  themselves ;  and  unless  these  orders  could  be  brought  to 
rise  superior  to  their  own  views  of  self-interest,  and  the  prejudices 
of  their  birth,  and  even  their  views  of  tl^e  constitution  of  their 
country,  there  could,  in  truth,  be  no  chance  for  the  improve- 
ment or  even  the  welfare  of  France,  in  the  state  of  things  which 
had  arisen  from  the  expenses  of  government  on  one  side,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  new  opinions  on  the  other. 

Of  all  this  Turgot  seems  to  have  been  well  aware.  He  had 
announced  himself  as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  an  impost  must 
be  fairly  and  equally  levied  upon  proprietors  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  certamly  itas  was  a  doctrine  perfectly  right  aud  just. 
What  meanness  in  the  privileged  orders  to  resist  it !  what  selfish- 
ness, what  guUt !  but  what  folly,  particularly  when  the  country 
hfui  evidentiy  begun  to  inquire  and  to  think !  What  truth  so 
obvious  as  this,  ^at  nothing  can  be  secure  that  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind  ?  Still  the  minister  and  the  mo- 
narch were  to  take  into  their  account  the  inherent  baseness  and 
stupidity  of  mankind  on  all  such  occasions;  and  the  student  should 
himself  now  consider  how,  in  the  situation  of  the  monarch  and 
the  minister,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the 
privileged  orders  so  reasonable  and  so  necessary  a  sacrifice. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  him  to  determine  upon  his  measure, 
but  certainly  he  will  not,  I  think,  propose  the  measure  that  really 
was  adopted — ^the  recall  of  the  parliaments. 

If  he  turns  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  he  will  see  in  what 
manner  these  bodies  were  superseded  and  destroyed.  But  why 
renew  their  existence  ?  They  were  connected  with  the  privi- 
leged orders  rather  than  with  the  king  or  the  people. 

Their  doctrine  had  been,  that  a  tax  could  not  be  legally  levied, 
unless  first  enregistered  by  them.  What  chance  for  any  great 
scheme  of  improvement  in  the  finances,  such  as  the  minister  con- 
templated, if  their  consent  was  first  to  be  made  necessary  ?  Their 
proper  office  was  the  administration  of  justice ;  other  courts  had 
bcen^  on  their  suppression,  erected :  what  need  of  their  revival  ? 
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What  but  opposition  oeuld  be  expected  feota  ihtm  ttr  sneh 
meaBores  as  intelligent  men  would  ha^e  proposed,  aadi  a$  tiie 
minister  himself  no  doubt  meditated,  and  as  he  had  probabljr*  al- 
ready, in  the  whole  or  in  part,  introduced  to  theeonsideratieci  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  free  commerce  of  grain,  for  instance; 
the  suppression  of  oppressive  duties — that  on  salt,  the  gabelle ; 
the  abolition  of  the  corvees,  or  the  repairing  of  the  roads  by  the 
peasantry ;  the  abolition  of  tjrrannioal  feudsd  usages ;  the  impo- 
sition of  a  land-tax,  from  which  the  nobles  and  cleigy  should 
not  be  exempt ;  a  more  merciful  criminal  code ;  aciyil  code,  im* 
proved,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  France  consistent  and  every 
where  the  same.  What  hope  for  projects  like  these,  particularly 
the  last,  if  they  were  to  pass  through  the  ordeals  of  the  parliaments? 

Turgot  was  well  aware  how  unfavourable  to  his  plans  would 
be  the  restoration  of  the  parliaments,  and'  he  opposed  it,  as  did 
the  minister  of  war ;  but  the  old  courtier,  the  Count  de  Maure- 
pas,  prevailed,  and  the  parliaments  were  in  an  evil  hour  recalled. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  could  be  the  motive  with  Maurepas, 
unless  jealousy  of  Turgot;  but  with  the  king,  at  leasts  it  was 
surely  a  mistake.  The  measure  was  indeed  popular — ^no  reason 
this  for  its  adoption,  but  rather  the  contrary.  The  king  was  on 
this  account  only  the  more  likely  to  create  a  power  which  he 
could  not  control ;  Halesherbes  was  added  to  the  ministry,  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  Turgot ;  but  in  the  event,  what  was  the 
fate  of  this  minister  of  reform,  of  Turgot  ?  Maurepas  was  not 
faithful  to  him ;  the  privileged  orders  were  soon  united  against 
him  and  the  parliamentsandtheclei^forgot  their  differences^  the 
better  to  oppose  him.  The  queen  committed  the  mistake  of 
uniting  witii  the  old  minister  and  the  noblesse  against  the  re- 
formers, as  they  were  called ;  and  when  Turgot  at  length  pro- 
duced his  six  edicts,  a  clamour  arose,  that  seemed  to  indicate 
that  all  the  very  elements  of  the  public  safety  had  been  endan- 
gered. The  five  last  of  these  edicts  had  reference  only  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  interior  traffic  and  business  of  the  me» 
tropolis,  more  particularly  the  commerce  of  grain,  but  the  first 
was  the  suppression  of  tiie  abominable  corves ;  and  the  roads 
were,  by  tiie  new  edict,  to  be  repaired,  and  the  expense  de- 
frayed by  a  contribution,  from  which  the  privileged  orders  were 
not  to  be  exempt ;  hinc  illae  lacrymse — the  nobles  and  the  pre- 
lates, it  seems,  considered  themselves  degraded  if  they  were  to 
contribute  to  the  repair  of  roads ;  and  they  would  no  doubt  have 
declared  that  their  dignity  and  their  existence,  the  very  rights 
of  property  itself,  were  endangered,  if  they  were  now  for  the  first 
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iA^ai&f  i^ejr  irc^ald  h&ve  said,  in  the  history  of  the  monaxdijf  to 
be  subjeeted  to  the  visits  of  the  tax-^tberer^  It  is  in  the  senti* 
ments  and  the  eonduet  of  these  privileged  orders,  on  this  and  on 
sSl  shnilar  ocoasions,  £M:'mer  or  subsequent,  that  you  are  to  find 
one  at  the  greatest  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  French  Bevo- 
lution.  Nothing,  as  I  must  for  ever  repeat,  that  is  not  agree- 
a\Ae  to  th^  fair,  obvious  conclusions  of  the  moral  feelings  of  man*- 
ydnd,  cam  be  in  politics  secure.  These  moral  feelings  may  slum- 
ber ^r  yeairs^  for  ages,  but  if  by  any  chance  they  are  awakened, 
the  wise  and  the  good  will  conform  to  them,  in  time,  will  conform 
to  Hiem  with  all  poBsible  expedition,  will  make  what  sacrifices 
are- necessary,  and  the  truth  is,  that  if  sacrifices  are  made  early, 
suoli  sacrifices  may  be  found  light  and  be  little  felt ;  not  so  if 
delayed  ;  no  wisdom,  no  moral  sensibility  of  this  kind,  was  on 
ih4$  occasion  shown  by  the  parliaments  and  the  privileged  orders, 
and  it  never  was  on  any  subsequent  occasion  shown,  till  too  late. 
They  saw  not  exactly  their  situation,  probably  no  one  in  France 
at  the  time  did ;  but  were  they  not  calling  for  reforms  and  sacri* 
fices  from  the  king,  from  every  one  but  themselves  }  Was  not 
this  «t  least  plain  ?  And  was  it  not  plain,  also,  that  the  pea* 
Bants  and  the  public  were  alone  contributing  to  an  expense  which 
they  themselves  were  bound  in  common  justice  to  share  i  Were 
they  not  taking  the  business  of  reform  from  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters, where  alone  it  coiQd  be  safely  lodged,  to  be  undertaken 
by  th^nselves  >  And  with  whose  assistance,  it  may  be  asked,  if 
they  moved  not  in  concert  with  the  king  and  his  masters— with 
whose  assistance,  but  as  in  the  former  times  of  the  parliaments, 
the  assistance  of  the  people — ^the  assistance  of  the  people !  And 
this,  then,  was  the  expedient  of  the  parliaments  and  the  privi- 
leged orders,  for  the  accomplishment  of  tiieir  own,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  community.  In  the  event,  you  wUl 
see,  that  the  minister  Turgot  was  dismissed,  that  the  excellent 
Malesherbes  retired,  and  that  the  nobles,  l^e  parliaments^  and 
the  ^ergy  were  triumphant.  But  triumphant  over  whom? 
Over  a  benevolent  monarch,  and  a  patriotic  minister*  Turgot 
soon  after  died,  early  in  1781  ;  his  epitaph  might  have  been  the 
couplet  of  the  poet : 

<<  TnitbB  would  you  teach,  or  saye  a  sinking  land, 
AU  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

No  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  revolution  little  occurred  to  the 
privileged  orders,  yet  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  of 
our  own  Lord  Chesterfield,  so  early  as  the  year  1753,  twenty* 
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three  yean  hefore  these  prooeedingB  of  the  parliamentB,  and  before 
the  times  of  Turgot,  which  shows  plainly  that  this  possibility 
was  clearly  seen  by  him.  "  Wherever  you  are,"  says  he,  writing 
to  his  son,  "  inform  yourself  minutely  of,  and  attend  particularly 
to  the  affairs  of  France ;  they  grow  serious,  and  in  my  opinion 

will  grow  more  and  more  so  every  day ; the  people  are 

poor,  consequently  discontented :  those  who  have  religion  are 
divided  in  their  notions  of  it,  which  is  saying,  that  they  hate  one 
another;  the  clergy  will  not  forgive  the  parliament,  nor  the  parlia- 
ment forgive  them  :  the  army  must,  without  doubt,  take  (in  their 
own  minds  at  least)  different  parts  in  all  these  disputes,  which 
upon  occasion  would  break  out ;  armies,  though  always  the  sup- 
porters and  tools  of  absolute  power  for  the  time  being,  are  always 
the  destroyers  of  it  too,  by  frequently  changing  the  hands  in 

which  they  think  proper  to  lodge  it The  Prench 

nation  reasons  freely,  which  they  never  did  before,  upon  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  government,  and  begin  to  be  spregiudicati, 
to  have  got  rid  of  their  prejudices;  the  officers  do  so  too;  in 
short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  history, 
previous  to  great  changes  and  revolutions  in  government,  now 
exist,  and  daily  increase  in  France." 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1753,  His  lordship  seems  to 
have  fixed  his  eye  more  particularly  on  the  religious  dissensions 
between  the  court  and  the  parliaments,  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists,  but  he  had  observed  also  the  freedom  of  discussion  that 
was  making  its  appearance.  A  civil  war  seems  to  have  been 
his  expectation,  and  the  privileged  orders,  therefore,  twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  sdiould  have  shown  a  little  more  dis- 
cernment than  they  did.  His  concluding  remark  was  not  ex- 
actly verified  by  the  event.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  says  he ;  "  the 
rest  of  Europe  will  be  the  quieter,  and  have  time  to  recover." 
He  had  been  evidently  in  the  habit  of  considering  France  as  the 
great  disturber  of  the  peace  of  mankind. 

Expectations  of  changes  and  revolutions,  views  of  this  kind, 
are  no  doubt  often  entertained  lightly,  taken  up  hastily,  and  pro- 
duced at  random.  But  this  is  not  a  passage  of  any  such  nature ; 
and  it  comes  from  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  statesman. 

Of  what  value  would  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chesterfield  have 
been  to  his  order  in  France  on  the  occasions  which  followed,  and 
how  reasonable  and  prophetic  would  have  been  the  advice  he 
would  have  given !  I  shall  have  quite  failed  in  what  I  have 
already  delivered  in  this  lecture,  if  I  have  not  excited  your 
curiosity  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  first  opening  of  this 
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Prencli  BeyohittoiL  It  is  in  these  opening  scenes  that  the  great 
lessons  of  instruction  are  to  be  always  found.  JSTo  philosopher, 
no  statesman  can  render  his  country  or  mankind  so  great  a  ser- 
vice as  to  advance  their  civil  or  religious  liberties,  and  yet  secure 
them  from*  these  dreadful  revolutions ;  to  reform,  to  improve, 
but  without  violence  and  bloodshed :  and  to  attain  a  wisdom  of 
this  exalted  cast,  no  means  so  natural  as  the  long  and  careful 
meditation  of  the  rise  and  iirst  progress  of  great  changes,  like 
these  we  are  now  surveying, 

I  have  already  given  you  a  faint,  general  sketch  of  this  part 
of  the  subject ;  but  I  will  dwell  upon  it  a  little  longer. 

The  situation  of  the  king  is  the  great  point  of  curiosity ;  he  is 
benevolent,  and  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  he  is  calm 
and  sensible,  and  therefore  summons  to  his  assistance  an  ancient 
counsellor,  M.  de  Maurepas,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man  then 
celebrated  for  his  intelligence,  and  for  those  more  enl^ged  views 
which  the  gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  knowledge  had  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  French  nation — ^M.  Turgot.  All 
this  Louis  does ;  but  Louis  was  bom  a  king,  and  had  the  feelings 
natural  to  his  birth  and  situation ;  he  coula  not  mean  so  to  alter 
the  institutions  of  his  country  that  he  should  appear  to  himself 
to  be  king  no  longer ;  and  any  philosopher  and  any  patriot  that 
required  this  of  him  was  unfeeling  and  imjust.  He  weis  sur- 
rounded, too,  by  a  court  (the  queen  at  his  head)  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  see  any  merit  in  any  minister  or  any  system  that 
at  all  disturbed  their  usual  routine  of  opinions  and  enjoyments ; 
beside  him  stood  a  noblesse  and  a  clergy,  among  whom  many 
men  of  intelligence  and  patriotism  might  be  found ;  of  more,  in- 
deed, than  could  be  expected  to  belong  to  those  bodies  in  their 
collective  capacity ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  those  bodies 
could  be  persuaded  to  act  with  any  feeling  for  the  lower  orders, 
with  any  due  sense  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  now  required  of 
them ;  for  on  this  depended  the  safety  of  their  monarchy,  the 
repose  of  their  king,  the  real  security  of  themselves.  Their 
organ  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  the  parHaments,  particularly  the 
parliaments  of  Paris,  the  members  of  which  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  struggles  with  the  crown,  appeared  to  be  animated  with 
a  wish  to  save  the  country  from  oppression,  more  particularly 
from  taxation,  but  seemed  ready  to  unite  with  the  privileged 
orders  in  resistance  to  every  measure  that  the  king  could  pro- 
pose, if  any  taxation  was  thus  to  reach  the  privileged  orders 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Now,  I  ask  what  more  unhappy  state  of  things  can  be  con- 
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ceived  for  the  monarch  ?  What  is  he  to  do,  and  where  is  his 
power  ?  He  is  quite  young ;  the  patriotic  minister  Turgot  would 
go  far  greater  lengths  than  could  be  intelligible  to  him,  thau 
could  be  agreeable  to  his  other  minister,  to  an  old  courtier,  the 
experienced  friend  on  whom  the  king  naturally  depended,  than 
could  be  endured  by  the  privileged  orders,  or  thought  of  with 
any  patience  by  the  court. 

yniBLt  now  could  the  king  do  ?  What  but  endeavour  to  turn 
to  the  best  advantage  he  could  the  intelligence  and  sentiments 
of  all  concerned,  and  make  such  attempts  for  the  welfere  of  the 
community  as  might  appear  likely  to  succeed.  He  therefore 
proposes  l5ie  six  edicts  of  Turgot,  which  I  have  mentioned,  to 
the  parliaments.  The  privileged  orders  are  in  these  edicts  only 
required  to  contribute  like  Qie  rest  of  the  community  to  the 
repair  of.  the  roads,  nothing  more ;  but  no,  the  edicts  are  re- 
sisted by  the  parliaments  (the  privileged  orders  had  taken  the 
alarm).  The  king  then  insists  upon  their  being  enregistered, 
and  calls  a  bed  of  justice. 

But  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  patriotic  minister  is 
dismissed,  and  the  edicts  gradually  forgotten.  This  no  doubt  the 
king  should  not  have  submitted  to ;  though  young,  he  should 
have  seen  that  nothing  unreasonable  had  been  proposed,  and 
that  his  patriotic  minister  must  be  supported  while  he  was  only 
proposing  what  was  reasonable,  and  while  it  was  clear  that, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  sacrifices  of  their 
personal  interests  must  be  procured  from  the  privileged  orders, 
or  the  finances  fkll  into  the  most  irremediable  confiision,  his 
own  happiness  be  at  an  end,  and  possibly  even  his  crown 
endangered. 

Th^  student  should,  I  think,  fix  his  attention  very  earnestly 
on  this  particular  part  of  the  history. 

It  is  probable  that  a  monarch  not  only  of  benevolence  but  of 
decision  of  character,  who  would  have  insisted  upon  these  edicts, 
and  carried  his  minister  through  all  his  difficulties,  might  thus 
have  prevented  the  Eevolution ;  if  the  king  could  but  have  seen 
his  danger  at  so  early  a  period  as  this,  all  might  have  been 
well ;  but  he  did  not,  nor  indeed  did  any  one  at  the  time.  He 
was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  eveti  if  he  had  speculated 
more  deeply  and  successfully  on  his  situation,  he  was  not  of  a 
temperament  to  confront  and  overpower  resistance. 

ML  through  the  history  of  the  Ilevolution,  and  from  the  very 
first  appearance  of  it,  this  want  of  character  in  the  king  must  be 
considered  as  the  great  misfortune  of  oil ;  as  contributing  to  its 
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progress  aiid  fidluie,  as  feital  to  his  people,  and  still  more  fatal  to 
himself. 

On  this  occasion  it  operated  most  nnhappily,  and  whatever  we 
may  say  of  the  king  in  his  existing  situation  of  youthfulness  and 
ignorance,  his  counsellors  at  least  are  not  to  be  forgiven ;  nor  is 
he  himself,  if  Turgot,  as  probably  he  did,  made  proper  repre- 
sentations to  him,  and  preseiited  to  his  consideration  views  that 
were  reasonable,  and  such  as  were  fitted  somewhat  to  alarm  him, 
anxious  and  uneasy  as  he  already  was.  The  case  before  tbem 
all,  the  king  included,  was  simple,  the  ste|)s  few :  the  finances, 
for  instance,  were  to  be  repaired ;  the  immunities,  therefore,  or 
the  privileged  orders  were  to  be  disturbed,  modified,  more  or 
leas  conceded :  this  could  not  be  done  without  a  struggle ;  but 
it  was  evident  if  the  king  gave  np  his  minister,  and  retired  ^om 
this  stroggle,  that  the  struggle  might  then  come  to  be,  not  be- 
tween the  privileged  orders  and  tibe  king,  but  between  them 
and  the  community ;  the  king  withdrawn  from  the  field,  to  be 
rendered  insignificant,  and  perhaps  put  aside  or  trampled  down 
amid  the  chances  of  the  combat. 

These  are  reflections,  it  may  be  said,  only  obvious  from  the 
event;  the  danger,  it  may,  however,  be  replied,  the  danger 
might  not  be  obvious,  but  tiie  faults  that  the  king  was  commit- 
ting, these  really  were  obvious ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  pardoned 
for  the  commission  of  them.  He  should  have  prevented  Turgot 
from  producing  these  edicts,  or  supported  him  in  them ;  he  did 
worst  of  all,  he  suffered  them  to  be  proposed ;  he  made  the  par-* 
haments,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  enregister  them  by  a  bed 
of  justice,  that  is,  by  force;  and  he.  then  gradually  and  silentiy 
abandoned  the  minister  and  the  edicts  together.  But  the  de- 
fects of  the  character  of  Louis — ^for  defects  he  had — were  but 
too  important ;  a  want  of  rational  confidence  in  himself,  an  un- 
willingness to  rule  any  one,  while  bom  the  ruler  of  millions, 
bom  cmd  not  created  by  his  own  choice,  and  this  is  his  excuse, 
and  must  always  be  remembered ;  and  positive  vices  and  out- 
rageoos  faults  would  have  been  less*  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his 
country  than  was  this  unhappy  failing  (this  want  of  character) 
at  this  singular  crisis. 

What  was  to  be  his  situation  when  both  the  edicts  and  the 
minister  were  gone  ?  Probity  and  wisdom,  if  attempting  any 
opposition  to  the  privileged  orders,  had  evidentiy  no  chance  at 
court,  even  when  honoured  by  his  protection.  But  what  hope 
was  tiiere  then  for  the  finances,  that  is,  for  his  own  repose,  per- 
haps security  ?     You  wiH  easily  conceive  the  situation  of  the 
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court,  and  what  most  necessarilj  have  been  the  cliaracter  of  any 
new  comptroller  of  the  finances.  How  little  agreeable  were  the 
sounds  of  ecionomy,  of  reform,  the  total  want  of  all  real  ability, 
that  ikust  have  belonged  to  any  minister  that  could  now  under- 
take, on  any  opposite  system,  the  post  from  which  Turgot  had 
been  driven. 

One  remark  is  indeed  to  be  made ;  the  king,  amidst  all  the 
frivolity  and  folly,  whether  grave  or  gay,  that  surrounded  him, 
had  still  his  anxieties  directed  to  the  right  point.  He  was  never 
at  ease  about  the  finances ;  his  attention  was  still  fixed  upon 
them — this  is  merit  and  sense.  And  at  last,  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  which  you  will  see  explained  in  the  histories,  a  Swiss 
banker,  M.  !N'ecker,  was  called  to  the  administration  of  them; 
the  old  minister,  Maurepas,  still  remaining  the  minister,  and  at 
the  head  of  afiairs.  The  maxim  of  Turgot  was  **  no  new  loans 
and  no  new  impositions."  This  was  tolerably  hardy,  when  the 
annual  deficit  was  twenty-five  millions  of  livres ;  but  Necker's 
was  even  more  so,  "  new  loans,  and  yet  no  new  taxes." 

This  system  might  indeed  save  him  and  the  king  from  contests 
with  the  parliaments,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  but  how  was 
the  interest  of  these  loans  to  be  paid  ?  By  the  suppression  of 
offices,  Necker  would  have  replied,  reforms  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  court,  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  by  all  the  savings 
of  a  very  vigilant  economy ;  but  economy  was  apparently  a  very 
inadequate  resource  for  a  minister  of  finance,  of  French  finance, 
to  depend  upon.  The  loans,  however,  succeeded ;  they  were 
made,  and  they  were  registered  by  the  parliaments,  though  not 
without  difficulty. 

Eut,  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions  came  on  the  perilous 
question  of  war  with  England.  The  North  American  colonies 
had  declared  themselves  independent.  An  opportunity  was 
offered  to  France  of  humbling  her  ancient  rival ;  how  was  it  to 
be  resisted  ?  how,  by  a  French  cabinet  ?  by  the  French  people  ? 
It  is  understood  that  the  king,  when  he  signed  the  treaty  with 
the  revolted  colonies,  could  not  help  saying  tx)  the  minister,  Ver- 
gennes,  *'  You  will  remember,  sir,  that  this  is  contrary  to  my 
opinion."  The  king  was  surely  right ;  it  was  no  time  for  France 
to  engage  herself  in  a  war  when  the  finances  were  already  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  She  had  received  no  offence  from  England ; 
had  no  grounds  of  interference  between  her  and  her  colonies;  the 
war  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  France,  as  well  as  impolitic ; 
either  reason  should  have  been  sufficient.  Ko  doubt  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  preserved  a  neutrality,  and  the  king 
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would  have  thus  rendered  himself  impopnlar;  but  his  want  of 
firmness  on  this  second  great  occasion,  and  the  want  of  honour 
and  good  faith  to  England  in  the  ministers  of  France,  must  be 
considered  as  having  mutually  contributed,  and  most  mat«Hally, 
to  the  Revolution  that  followed.  Dodsley's  Annual  Eegister  for 
1789,  opens  with  a  statement  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
affairs  of  France  by  her  interference  in  the  American  contest ; 
the  influence  attributed  to  it  is  very  great,  and  I  do  not  con- 
ceive exaggerated.  I  refer  you  to  the  work  itself.  Those  of 
the  young  French  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  Ame- 
rica (Fayette  and  others),  became  afterwards  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  appearance  of  Franklin 
at  Paris  was  quite  an  event. 

While  the  war  with  England  continues,  the  history  of  this 
French  Revolution  seems  suspended.  ^N'ecker  is  the  minister  of 
finance,  and  is  employed  in  making  provision  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  by  all  the  possible  expedients  of  economy.  This 
would  have  surely  been  but  a  strange  system  of  finance — loans, 
and  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  particular  measures  of  economy — 
even  if  there  had  been  no  war,  and  even  if  the  court  had  been 
virtuous  and  patriotic ;  but  the  court  was  not  so ;  it  was  giddy, 
frivolous,  and  expensive.  The  king  was  too  easily  satisfied  with 
his  own  privations  and  sacrifices,  and  thought  that  doing  this, 
he  had  done  every  thing;  and  he  was  too  indulgent  to  the 
queen  and  the  light  troop  of  pleasure  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. The  situation  of  Necker  was  indeed  deplorable  ;  the 
apathy  of  Maurepas,  the  facility  of  the  king,  the  caprices  and 
folly  of  the  court.  "  IS^ever  shall  I  forget,"  he  says  in  a  work 
he  published  in  1791,  "  the  long  dark  staircase  of  M.  de  Maure- 
pas, the  terror  and  the  melancholy  with  which  I  used  to  ascend 
it,  uncertain  of  the  success  of  some  idea  that  had  occurred  to  me, 
likely,  if  carried  into  effect,  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  re- 
venue ;  but  likely,  at  the  same  time,  to  fall  severely,  though 
justly,  on  some  one  or  other ;  the  address,  the  expedients,  I  had 
to  make  use  of  to  succeed ;  the  sort  of  hesitation  and  diffidence 
with  which  I  ventured  to  intermingle  in  my  representations  any 
of  those  great  fundamental  truths,  those  maxims  of  justice  and 
of  right,  with  which  my  own  heart  was  animated.  I  was  really 
like  the  ancient  Sully  when  he  stood  si^rrounded  by  the  young 
aDd  tittering  courtiers  of  Louis  XIII."  Yictories,  it  seems, 
were  the  hopes  of  Keeker  in  this  unseasonable  war;  and  then 
an  honourable  peace,  he  thought,  would  open  all  the  world  to 
the  French  commerce,  and  the  influx  from  the  customs  would 
render  other  taxes  unnecessary. 
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Neoker  was  popular  with  the  monied  men>  and  eanied  his 
loans  and  his  annuities  very  successfully.  They  were  enregifr- 
tered,  but  with  some  difficulty,  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He 
met  there,  however,  an  acute  and  violent  opponent  in  B'Espr^ 
mesnil,  who  inspired  his  colleagues,  young  and  old,  with  an 
ari^our  and  a  boldness  like  his  own ;  turned  the  grave  legal  court 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  into  a  political  assembly,  like  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  at  last  talked  of  an  appeal 
to  the  States  General.  The  words  fell  with  little  effect  upon  the 
ear  of  the  public  at  this  moment ;  but  twelve  yean  after,  they 
were  the  signal  of  the  Revolution. 

Opposition  of  this  kind  from  the  parliaments,  and  many  secret 
misgivings,  must  no  doubt  have  not  a  little  disquieted  the  mind 
of  Necker.  He  meant  well  to  the  country,  but  was  in  the  first 
place  faithful  to  the  king  he  served.  He  saw  the  wonders  pro- 
duced by  credit  in  England.  He  had  been  in  that  country,  and 
a  free  government  must  have  appeared  to  him  the  secret  of  the 
whole. 

Publicity  of  accounts,  and  representation  of  the  people^  these 
must  have  occurred  to  him  as  the  real  remedies  for  all  the  mise- 
ries of  the  great  empire  of  France ;  for  the  disorders  of  the 
finances ;  the  oppressions  of  the  people ;  the  vices  of  the  no- 
bility and  of  the  privileged  orders ;  the  anxieties  and  insecurity 
of  the  monarch. 

But  how  were  such  objects  to  be  accomplished  or  to  be  ap. 
preached  ?  The  kingdom  of  Erance,  as  you  are  already  aware, 
was  originally  composed  of  a  number  of  small  and  s^arate  king- 
doms, which  had  gradually  been  forced  or  persuaded  to  aocumu* 
late  round  one  great  central  province.  The  great  merit  of 
Henry  lY.  was,  that  he  kept  them  together;  and,  during  the 
time  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIY.  the  whole  kingdom  got  con- 
solidated, and  became  at  last  one  and  indivisible ;  but  each  pro- 
vince had  its  laws  and  its  customs ;  many  of  them  (the  Pays 
d'Etat,  as  they  were  called*)  had  made  distinct  bargains  with 

♦  The  great  vassals  of  France  had  always  endeavoured  to  have  seignorial 
possessions  in  France ;  it  had  been  the  object  of  every  succeeding  monarch 
to  reunite  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown. 

They  accomplished  their  object  so  far,  that  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIIL 
the  seventy-two  great  fLeh  of  France  were  united  to  the  crown,  and  all  the 
feudal  lords  attended  at  the  States  General  in  1614.  (Louis  XIII.)  In 
Butler  you  will  see  a  table  of  the  re*union  of  the  fiefs  to  the  crown,  and  an 
enumeration  of  the  additions  that  were  thus  made  by  each  monarch,  from 
Hu^h  Capet  to  Louis  XV. 

With  respect  to  law,  each  scignory  had  its  particular  usages,  scarcely  two 


the  02x>wD,  which  were  still  in  full  ef&^ct;  and  any  rationol 
system  of  commerdal  intercourse,  certainly  any  system  of  uni- 
tbarm  jurisprudence,  seemed  impossible.  (You  will  easily  un* 
dersta&d  this  part  of  the  subject  from  Mr.  C.  Butler's  publications, 
bb  Horse  Juridicse,  and  his  work  on  tlie  Eevolutions  of  the  6er. 
man  Empire.)  How  could  a  minister  like  I^ecker,  a  Protestant 
&om  G^neya,  reduce  to  order  such  a  chaos  of  feudal  usages  and 
opinions  ?  What,  again,  could  he  efect  on  the  subject  of  the 
representation  of  the  people  ?  The  States  General,  the  original 
representation  of  the  country,  had  been  long  disused,  and  it  was 
evidently  a  most  perilous  experiment  to  revive  them.  The 
parliament  was  sufficiently  factious  and  troublesome ;  and  these 
difficulties,  that  must  have  presented  themselves  to  the  medita- 
tions of  this  philosophic  minister,  would  only  have  appeared 
more  alarming  and  insuperable  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  discuss 
them  with  his  youthful  sovereign ;  who,  benevolent  as  he  was, 
was  neither  enterprising  nor  resolute,  was  still  a  pupil  to  his 
ancient  counsellor  Maurepas,  and  devoted  to  the  queen ;  who, 
like  the  court  around  her,  could  have  little  taste  for  reforms  and 
improvements,  and  the  timely  couusels  of  prospective  wisdom. 

But  one  of  the  measures  which  Keeker  now  adopted  was  of  a 
very  important  nature,  and  in  itself  not  a  little  objectionable.  He 
published  his  Compte  Eendii ;  that  is,  the  Eeport  he  had  fur- 
nished to  the  king,  of  the  finances ;  in  other  words,  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  national  accounts.  He  unveiled  every  mystery 
that  they  contained ;  that  is,  he  threw  himself,  for  the  support 
of  his  financial  schemes,  on  the  candour  and  intelligence  of  the 
community. 

No  doubt,  what  he  meant  by  this  measure  was  to  persuade  or 
morally  oblige  the  privileged  orders  to  contribute  to  the  public 
burden.  It  was  but  too  evident  to  him,  as  it  must  have  always 
been  to  every  thinking  man,  as  it  had  been  to  Turgot,  as  it 
must  have  been^to  the  king  himself,  that  this  contribution  of 
the  privileged  orders  was  the  great  remedy,  was  at  least  the 
first  more  immediate  and  practical  remedy  for  the  evils  thut 
embarrassed  the  government. 

But  surely  this  publication  of  the  Compte  Bendii  was,  on  the 

alike.  Charles  VII.,  in  1453,  endeavoured  to  ascertain  them.  Forty- two 
years  elapsed  before  the  customs  of  any  one  place  were  verified.  The  mea- 
sure lingered,  and*  was  resumed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  about  the 
year  1619  (time  of  Louis  XIII.)  was  completed.  The  customs  of  each  place, 
formed  into  one  collection,  was  called  the  Grand  Coutumier  de  France.  Tke 
bnt  editimi  of  it  is  in  four  volumes  folio. 
VOL.  I.  n 
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whole,  a  measure,  the  expediency  of  which  may  be  very  reason- 
ably doubted,  if  not  entirely  denied.  What  good  eoold  hare 
been  expected  to  result  from  it,  by  any  very  sensible  and  saga- 
cious man  ?  The  new  opinions  did  not  then  want  fresh  fdel,  or 
any  new  and  authentic  means  of  attack.  Necker  knew  enough 
of  the  privileged  orders  to  doubt  the  influence  of  reasonable  mo- 
tives  on  their  minds.  The  great  accusation  against  this  minister 
has  been  always  that  of  personal  vanity,  a  love,  a  passion  for 
public  applause. 

Materials  for  such  an  accusation  may  perhaps  be  here  found. 
It  is  not  very  agreeable  to  see  defects  of  this  kind  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  a  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  enlightened  man ;  but  if  they 
appear,  they  must  be  noted. 

But  the  next  great  measure  of  Necker,  was  to  improve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  constitution  of  the  country ;  to  introduce  some  repre- 
sentation of  the  coDununity  into  the  system  of  the  government  ; 
to  create  some  bodies  that  should  be  the  organs  of  the  respectable 
and  intelligent  part  of  die  people.  In  this  manner  he  might 
have  hoped  gradually  and  silently  to  extinguish  the  political  im- 
portance  of  the  parliament  of  Paiis,  and  eventually  to  control  tbe 
selfish  passions  of  the  privileged  orders.  He  seems  to  have  done 
what  alone  could  be  done  ;  to  have  availed  himself  of  existing  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  endeavoured  to  modify  and  wield  them 
to  his  purposes.  €K>od  was  chiefly  to  be  expected,  he  must  have 
thought,  from  gradual  amelioration,  and  training  the  people  to 
better  habits,  and  modes  of  political  thought  and  government.  He 
was,  perhaps,  too  late ;  but  this  was  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault. 
He  revived  the  idea  of  Turgot,  and  formed  a  project  of  provin- 
cial administrations.  According  to  Necker's  management,  these 
bodies  would  have  become  a  sort  of  States  General,  not  collected 
at  Paris,  but  established  iji  every  province,  consisting  of  nobility, 
clergy,  and  (equal  in  number  to  the  other  two)  of  Tiers  Etat. 

The  provinces  of  the  Pays  d'Etat,  Languedoc,  Burgundy,  &c. 
had  assemblies  already  of  this  description.  Many  advantages 
would  have  been  thus  obtained ;  the  vexations  arising  from  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  taxgatherers,  the 
intendants  of  the  provinces,  would  have  been  thus  avoided  ;  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  parliament  of  Paris  weakened ; 
the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  Paris  itself  escaped  ;  and  a  step 
made,  an  important  one  no  doubt,  yet  on  the  whole  a  cautious 
one,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects  which  the  pa- 
triotic minister  and  benevolent  monarch  had  equally  at  heart. 
You  will  see  some  account  of  this  part  of  our  subject  in  the  work 
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of  IP.  de  Sti^ ;  it  hfa  not,  I  conceit,  been  GonsideFed  with 
sufficient  attention  by  tiie  writers  on  the  French  Eevolntion,  not 
even  by  M«.  de  Bta^l  hersdf .  Yet  what  she  says  is  vidnebie  and 
cnxions.  To  me  it  appears  among  the  first  measnies  that  the  king 
sbonld  have  attempted  to  oaanry,  andhe  shonld  have  attached  him- 
w]f  firmly  to  Necker,  as  the  only  minister  fitted  to  serve  him. 
The  experiment  is  considered  by  M^.  de  Stael  as  having  been  sac- 
eessfiil  in  the  two  provinces  where  it  was  tried ;  but  a  work  npon 
the  subject,  addressed  to  the  king  by  iN'ecker  himself,  in  which 
his  ultimate  views  were  displayed,  having  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  parliament,  so  much  opposition  was  excited,  that  the 
minister  was  overpowered.  The  minister,  it  seems,  had  no  bb« 
ject  but  economy  and  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  no  powerfai 
friend  in  ihd  court  but  the  monarch  himself,  who,  in  a  crisis  like 
this,  was  nnha{^ily  from  his  nature  imfitted  for  the  office. 

The  parliament  saw  from  Keeker's  own  work,  that  their  own 
influence,  that  their  own  existence,  as  a  political  body,  if  his  pro- 
vincial assemblies  succeeded,  would  gradually  cease ;  and  the 
privil^;ed  orders  saw,  that  new  powers  and  autiioriiies  were, 
according  to  Necker's  plan,  to  arise  in  the  ^^ate,  which  could  be 
of  no  advantage  to  them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  eventually, 
more  or  less,  deprive  them  of  their  immunities,  and  withdraw 
from  them  their  prerogatives.  The  old  minister  therefore  com- 
bined with  every  one  aroimd  him,  in  and  about  the  court  and 
his  more  immediate  sphere,  and  Necker  was  disposed  of  as  a 
common  grievance,  and  dismissed  from  the  ministry. 

You  will,  I  hope,  not  be  unwilling  to  know  a  little  more  of 
this  measure  of  provincial  assemblies  proposed  by  Necker,  so 
early  as  1780  and  1781. 

let.  There  is  a  Memoir  of  Turgot  relative  to  the  subject';  and 
2dlyy  a  Memoir  of  Necker.  Both  ministers  had  seen  that  it  was 
desirable  to  emancipate  the  crown  from  the  interference  of  the 
parliaments,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  privileged  orders 
contribute ;  and  that  these  points  eould  not  be  accomplii^ed  with- 
out borrowing  for  the  sovereign  some  authority  from  the  com- 
monity. 

Tui^ot  seems  to  have  referred  himself  entirely  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  to  have  made  use  of  no  other  order  in  his  organization  of  these 
provincial  assemblies ;  but  Necker  avoided  this  error,  and  com- 
posed his  assemblies  of  all  the  orders  in  the  state,  in  the  way, 
you  will  see  hereafter,  that  the  States  General  were  composed, 
one- fourth  clergy,  one-fourth  nobility,  one-half  Tiers  Etat. 

The  views  of  Turgot,  you  will  also  see,  were  more  popular, 
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were  probably  too  popular.  Necker's  were  maeh  kes  00.  l%efle 
provincial  assemblies,  coBsistingof  all  the  three  osdors^  nobilitj, 
clergy,  and  Tiers  Etat,  seem  to  have  been  !£•  Neoker's  measiize, 
in  truth,  his  expedient^  to  make  as  near  an  appitMich  as  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  his  master  he  thought  he  could,  to  the 
system  of  representation  estabUshed  in  Ikigland.  The  privi- 
leged orders,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
they  paid  much  more  than  is  supposed,  still  were  more  exempted 
fr»m  the  taxes  that  were  paid  by  the  country,  than,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  thought  just  or  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  numaxchy ; 
yet  still,  on  the  other,  by  force  to  compel  them  to  pay  their  qnota^ 
and  with  or  without  their  acquiescence  to  abolish  tiieir  privil^^, 
was  not  what  Necker  at  all  considered  as  practicable^  or  eten  as 
very  reasonable ;  and,  on  the  whole,^  therefore,  he  rather  hoped 
insensibly  and  in  due  time  to  accomplish  these  great  objects,  by 
mixing  the  privileged  orders  in  this  manner  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  introducing  them  gradually  to  the  benefits  and  practices  of 
the  representative  system.  M.  Necker,  in  this  first  administra* 
tion,  was  certainly  ready  to  compound,  to  balance,  and  capitulate 
with  evils;  and  no  idle  taste  for  innovation  and  experiment 
seems  to  have  formed  any  part  of  his  character. 

You  will  find  the  difficulties  of  Necker's  situation  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  state  well  described  by  M'.  de  Stael*  You  will 
see  the  evils  he  hoped  to  remedy,  the  advantages  he  hoped  to 
procure,  by  the  establishment  of  Uie  proviucial  administrations ; 
even  from  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  have  a  general  no- 
tion of  them.  You  will  sufficiently  comprehend  them  from  her 
work,  and  only  from  her  work. 

You  will  then  turn  to  the  detail  of  the  history,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand that  the  old  minister,  Maurepas,becamejealou8of  Keeker, 
whose  merits  and  virtues,  and  whose  importance  at  that  time  to 
the  state  he  did  not  properly  comprehend ;  you  will  find  that 
the  king  gave  way ;  and  you  will  see,  I  think,  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  Neckerwas  at  the  time  more  interested  in  his  own  ' 
personal  consequence  than  was  exactly  necessary;  was,  in  short,  I 
too  vain.     I  consider  this  part  of  the  work  of  M^.  de  Stael  as  | 
valuable  and  curious,  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  direct  your  attention  very  particularly  to  it. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  any  abridgment  or  represexita. 
tion  ot  the  pages  of  such  a  writer.  She  herself  gives  only  a  rapid 
sketch,  all  beaming  with  light  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  those  who  Would  not  meditate  with  de* 
light  and  interest,  everything  that  can  be  said  by  such  a  writer 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  French  Eevolution. 
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If  Ifeoker  bed  succeeded)  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  in  this,  hi0 
int  administration^  the  EeTolution  might  have  been  adjoumedi 
and  possibly  even  prevented.  If  he  had  continued  to  succeed, 
as  he  went  on,  and  if  the  king's  mind  had  gradually  opened  to 
the  crisis  in  which  he  and  his  kingdom  were  in  truth  placed,  and 
to  the  necessity  he  lay  under  of  being  steady  and  decisivei  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  would  thus  have  been 
regularly  ameliorated^  and  the  country  at  length  advauced  to  a 
new  and  more  becoming  situation  of  general  intelligence  and 
happiness.  No  such  good  fortune  awaited  France  or  Europe  ; 
and  with  'NeckeVy  in  1781,  as  it  appears  to  me,  departed  all  real 
iiope  for  any  peaceful  alterations  in  the  objectional  institutions, 
in  eonvenient  Usages,  and  unfortunate  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  country. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  parliaments,  and  I  conclude. 

It  was  the  parliaments  that  were  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  2^eeker.  It  was  these  bodies  that  most  effectually  resisted  the 
plans  of  Necker  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  acting 
perhaps  aec<»rding  to  the  natural  prejudices  of  their  situation ; 
bat  they  have  been  praised  by  respectable  writers,  and  thought  pa^ 
triotic  at  this  period  of  their  history  and  at  periods  immediately 
SQcceeding  it.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  any  great  reason  for  such 
approbation  of  their  conduct.  "What  did  they  mean,  what  was 
the  end  and  intention  of  their  eternal  complaints  and  opposition  ? 
Did  they  wish  to  impede  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  king,  and 
to  depress  the  lower  orders,  more  than  they  were  already  de- 
pressed >  Ko.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  general  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  Did  they  mean  to  render  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  tiie  community  ? 
No.  For  they  resisted  Turgot,  and  more  especially  Necker,  while 
endeavouring  to  effect  these  ends,  at  every  moment  and  at  every 
turn.  Would  they  do  good  themselves?  No.  Would  .they 
Buffer  others  to  attempt  it  ?  No.  What  other,  description  than 
this  can  be  given  of  men  who  are  factious  or  wrong-headed  ? 

Their  great  leader,  M.  D*Espr6mesnil,  saw  his  mistake  too  late. 
He  united  himself  afterwards  to  the  king,  and  perished,  like 
him,  a  victim  to  the  Bevolution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Grimm,  on  the 
mbject  of  these  parliaments,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
peruse  attentively.  He  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  them  in 
April,  1789,  by  the  situation  of  France  and  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  States  General.  He  had  been  long  in  the  country, 
was  by  profession  an  observer,  and  on  every  subject  was  one, 
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were  probably  too  popular.  Necker^s  were  mneli  lees  00.  These 
provincial  assemblies,  coBsistingof  all  the  three  orders,  nobility, 
clergy,  and  Tiers  Etat,  seem  to  have  been  H.  Neoker's  measarey 
in  truth,  his  expedient  to  make  as  near  an  approach  as  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  his  master  he  thought  he  could,  to  the 
system  of  representation  established  in  Ikigland.  The  privi* 
leged  orders,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  one  way  or  other, 
they  paid  much  more  than  is  supposed,  still  were  more  exempted 
from  the  taxes  that  were  paid  by  the  country,  than,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  thought  just  or  agreeable  to  the  interest  of  the  monairchy ; 
yet  still,  on  the  other,  by  force  to  compel  them  to  pay  their  quota, 
and  with  or  without  their  acquiescence  to  abolish  dieir  privileges, 
was  not  what  Necker  at  all  considered  as  practicable^  or  eten  as 
very  reasonable ;  and,  on  the  whole,^  therefore,  he  rather  hoped 
insensibly  and  in  due  time  to  accomplish  these  great  objects,  by 
mixing  tibe  privileged  orders  in  this  manner  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  introducing  them  gradually  to  the  benefits  and  practices  of 
the  representative  system.  M.  Necker,  in  this  first  administra- 
tion,  was  certainly  ready  to  compound,  to  balance,  and  capitulate 
with  evils;  and  no  idle  taste  for  innovation  and  experiment 
seems  to  have  formed  any  part  of  his  character. 

You  will  find  the  difficulties  of  Necker's  situation  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  state  well  described  by  M®.  de  Stael*  You  will 
see  the  evils  he  hoped  to  remedy,  the  advantages  he  hoped  to 
procure,  by  the  establishment  of  Uie  provincial  administrations ; 
even  from  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  have  a  general  no- 
tion of  them.  You  will  sufficiently  comprehend  them  from  her 
work,  and  only  from  her  work. 

You  will  then  turn  to  the  detail  of  the  history,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand that  the  old  minister,  Maurepas,  became  jealousofl^ecker, 
whose  merits  and  virtues,  and  whose  importance  at  that  time  to 
the  state  he  did  not  properly  comprehend ;  you  will  find  that 
the  king  gave  way ;  and  you  will  see,  I  think,  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  Neckerwas  at  the  time  more  interested  in  his  own 
personal  consequence  than  was  exactly  necessary ;  was,  in  short, 
too  vain.  I  consider  this  part  of  the  work  of  M^  de  Stael  as 
valuable  and  curious,  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  direct  your  attention  very  particularly  to  it. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  offer  any  abridgment  or  representa- 
tion ot  the  pages  of  such  a  writer.  She  herself  gives  only  a  rapid 
sketch,  all  beaming  with  light  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  those  who  Would  not  meditate  with  de- 
light and  interest,  everything  that  can  be  said  by  such  a  writer 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  French  Eevolution. 
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If  Neoker  had  BQcceeded,  as  he  ought  to  haye  done,  in  this,  hia 
first  adminiBtrationy  the  Eeyolution  might  have  been  adjourned, 
and  poBsiblj  even  prevented.  If  he  had  continued  to  succeed, 
as  he  went  on,  and  if  the  king's  mind  had  gradually  opened  to 
the  crisis  in  which  he  and  his  kingdom  were  in  truth  placed,  and 
to  the  necessity  he  lay  under  of  being  steady  and  decisive,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  government  would  thus  have  been 
regularly  ameliorated,  and  the  country  at  length  advanced  to  a 
new  and  more  becoming  situation  of  general  intelligence  and 
happiness.  Ko  such  good  fortune  awaited  France  or  Europe  ; 
and  with  Ne(^er,  in  1781,  as  it  appears  to  me,  departed  all  real 
hope  for  any  peaoefiil  alterations  in  the  objectional  institutions, 
in  eonveni^it  Usages,  and  unfortunate  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  country. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  the  parliaments,  and  I  conclude. 

It  was  the  parliaments  that  were  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  NeekiOT.  It  was  these  bodies  that  most  effectually  resisted  the 
plans  of  Necker  fear  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  acting 
perhaps  acoofding  to  the  natural  prejudices  of  their  situation ; 
but  they  have  been  praised  by  respectable  writers,  and  thought  pa^ 
triotic  at  this  peri<Ki  of  their  history  and  at  periods  immediately 
succeeding  it.  I  do  not,  I  confess,  see  any  great  reason  for  such 
approbation  of  their  conduct.  What  did  they  mean,  what  was 
the  end  and  intention  of  their  eternal  complaints  and  opposition  ? 
Did  they  wie^  to  impede  the  benevolent  ^orts  of  the  king,  and 
to  depress  the  lower  orders,  more  than  they  were  already  de- 
pressed ?  Ko.  Their  language  was  that  of  a  general  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  Did  they  mean  to  render  the  privileges  of  the 
higher  orders  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  die  community  ? 
No.  For  Ihey  resisted  Tui^t,  and  more  especially  Necker,  while 
endeavouring  to  effect  these  ends,  at  every  moment  and  at  every 
turn.  Would  they  do  good  themselves?  No.  Would  .they 
suffer  others  to  attempt  it  ?  No.  What  other,  description  than 
this  can  be  given  of  men  who  are  j&ctious  or  wrong-headed  ? 

Their  great  leader,  M.  D*Espr6mesnil,  saw  his  mistake  too  late. 
He  united  himself  afterwards  to  the  king,  and  perished,  like 
him,  a  victim  to  the  Bevolution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Grimm,  on  the 
subject  of  these  parliaments,  which  you  should  by  all  means 
peruse  attentively.  He  was  led  to  the  consideration  of  them  in 
April,  1789,  by  the  situation  of  France  and  the  approaching 
meeting  of  the  States  General.  He  had  been  long  in  the  country, 
Was.  by  profession  an  observer,  and  on  every  subject  was  one, 
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▼ery  acute  and  intelligent.  You  will  find  bia  dnBoriptbn  of 
these  important  bodies  yeiy  unfarourable ;  and  I  have  mys^ 
jnst  expressed  sentiments  un&yonrable  also.  No  doubt  I  most 
not  forget,  nor  must  the  student,  that  these  bodies  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  civil  and  religiaufl  liberties  of  the  country, 
that  ever  appeared  or  could  wdl  be  found.  The  merit  of  such 
resistance,  under  any  arbitrary  government,  must  not  be  lightly 
estimated ;  and  the  temptations  of  their  sitoatioiiy  and  the  treat- 
ment they  had  often  and  even  lately  received,  must  not  be  over^ 
looked.  But  the  question  is  not  that  of  their  prior  merits  and 
their  general  merits,  which  were  very  great ;  but  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  opposition  during  the  periods  we  are  now  more 
immediately  considering — ^whether  that  opposition  had  not  all 
the  marks  of  a  factious  and  seditious  opposition.  Was  it  not 
vagae  and  inexttngnishable ;  not  to  be  either  satisfied  or  paci- 
fied ;  without  precise  object  expressed,  or  inteUigiUe  system  pro- 
posed ;  and  therefore  factious  and  seditious  ?  Purely  it  was  most 
injurious  to  the  public  weal  at  this  particular  juncture,  while 
Torgot,  Necker,  Calonne,  and  others,  were  endeavoniiag  to  assigt 
the  king  in  settling  <iie  (^sordered  afiiedrs  of  thia  great  kingdcwL. 


LECTURE  VL 

CALONNE. 

jf  r  lasfc  lecture  was  employed  in  endeavouring  to  describe  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  the  opportunity  of  probably  preventing 
the  Bevolution  was  lost  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  king's 
reign ;  lost  by  the  want  of  character  in  the  king,  and  by  ttie 
selfishness  and  blindness  of  the  privileged  orders. 

My  chief  topics  were  the  efforts  of  Turgot  to  introduce  a  tax 
on  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  fault  the  king  committed  in 
suffering  him  to  be  overpowered  by  the  court  and  privileged 
orders,  and  driven  into  retirement. 

Again,  the  fault  that  was  next  committed  by  his  ministers 
rather  than  himself,  when  they  engaged  in  a  manner  so  impo- 
litic and  unjust  in  our  American  war,  and  thus  gave  such  circu- 
lation and  energy  to  the  new  opinions. 

I  next  alluded  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  Necker  for  the 
improvement  of  the  finances,  and  more  particularly  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  constitution  of  France  by  his  measure  of  the  pro- 
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Tindal  administxations,  and  the  fault  that  was  again  committed 
by  the  king  in  sof^ring  this  minister,  like  his  predecessor 
Turgot,  to  be  overpowered  by  the  court  and  privileged  orders, 
and  driven,  in  like  manner,  into  retirement. 

I  concluded  with  giving  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the 
parliaments.  Whatever  might  be  their  former  merits,  I  repre. 
sented  them  as  having  acted  at  this  period  in  a  manner  very 
unreasonable,  perverse,  and  factious,  highly  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  their  country. 

I  now  proceed.  When  Necker  was  dismissed,  the  king  took 
his  two  next  financial  ministers  from  the  parliament,  to  lessen, 
perhaps,  their  opposition ;  but  these  ministers  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  indolent,  though  the  return  of  peace  gave  them  oppor- 
tunities more  fiBivourable  than  any  which  !Necker  had  enjoyed. 
Kcgular  magistrates,  like  these  new  ministers,  and  privileged 
bodies,  like  the  parliaments  they  came  from,  have  naturally,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  observes,  a  dread  of  innovations,  and  yet  some 
change  was  surely  to  be  attempted,  when  things,  if  left  to  them- 
strives,  were  evidently  joumejdng  on  to  disorder  and  ruin. 

This  was  probably  in  some  way  or  other  understood  or  felt  by 
the  court,  for  M.  de  Calonne  was  called  to  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  and  probably  in  every 
respect  the  contrast  of  the  worthy  magistrates  who  had  thus 
preceded  him.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  deserving  of  your  at- 
tention on  the  subject  of  M.  de  Calonne,  in  the  books  I  have 
referred  you  to. 

You  will  find  no  difficulty,  in  the  mean  time,  to  conceive  the 
situation  of  the  king,  the  minister,  and  the  kingdom. 

The  writings  of  the  philosophers,  the  success  of  the  American 
cause,  and  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  the  publications  of 
K"ecker,  the  distresses  of  the  state,  every  thing  conspired  to  agi- 
tate the  public  mind ;  to  lead  men  to  find  a  pleasure  in  political 
speculations ;  to  induce  them  to  form  extravagant  expectations 
of  the  reforms  that  were  to  be  introduced  into  France ;  of  the 
wonders  that  were  to  be  achieved  by  men  of  intelligence  and 
patriotism  ;  before  the  century  yet  closed,  it  seems  to  have  been 
agreed  that  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  was  to  do  more  for 
mankind  than  all  the  ages  that  had  preceded  it. 

It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  that  a  sentiment,  a  sort  of 
enthusiasm  like  this,  should  have  got  possession  of  a  nation  like 
the  French,  capable,  as  a  nation,  of  every  thing  and  of  any  thing 
but  calmness  and  sobriety  of  thinking ;  a  virtue,  this  last,  that 
is  the  safeguard  of  all  the  rest. 
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The  manners  and  the  talents  of  Calonne  you  will  flee,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  fully  described  in  the  works  and  his- 
tories I  have  referred  to.  Always  agreeable  and  accommodating, 
he  seemed  to  find  no  difficulties,  and  to  make  none.  Did  a  cour. 
tier  want  a  post  ?  It  was  ready.  Did  the  queen  wish  for  a 
little  place  or  pension  for  a  favourite  ?  It  was  ready  also.  The 
mone}^  was  ready  in  like  manner,  if  a  prince  <^  ihe  blood  had  a 
debt  to  discharge,  contracted,  perhaps,  at  a  gaming-house ;  the 
minister  was  always  cheerful  and  at  leisure,  and  perfectly  happy 
to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  every  one. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  new  era  of  felicity,  this  golden  age, 
as  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  courtiers  and  the  courts  the 
minister  became  sensible  that  the  expenses  of  the  state  far  ex- 
ceeded the  revenues,  and  the  king  found  himself  brought  to  the 
same  point  as  before,  that  there  could  be  for  him  and  his  king- 
dom no  comfort  and  no  security,  imless  the  privileged  orders 
could  be  induced  to  take  their  share  of  the  general  burden,  and 
unless  some  provision  that  might  really  be  effective  coidd  in 
this  manner  be  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  finances. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  to  consider,  in  however 
brief  and  passing  a  manner,  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  this  great  kingdom,  at  this  particular  period.  It 
was  now  the  year  1785,  two  years  after  the  peace.  The  par- 
liament had  registered  the  last  loan  not  tiU  after  three  remon- 
strances, after  a  formal  protest,  after  being  summoned  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  king  very  properly  concluded,  that  when  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  force,  he  was  losing  the  character  of 
the  father  of  his  people.  He  was  disquieted  and  unhappy ;  but 
if  the  parliaments  were  refractory,  and  if  the  privileged  orders 
could  not  be  managed,  and  if  the  middle  classes  of  the  community 
were  becoming  more  intelligent,  and  if  there  was  nothing 
around  the  monarch  but  dissatisjfaction  and  restlessness^  and 
vague  aspirations  after  some  settlement  and  improvement,  which 
he  knew  not  how  to  procure,  nor  exactly  to  comprehend,  what 
expedient  was  there  left  him,  and  what  measure  was  he  to  adopt  ? 
He  was  too  benevolent  to  join  the  courtiers,  and  by  force  and 
fury,  banishing  the  parliaments,  and  trampling  on  all  privileges 
of  every  kind,  collect  the  revenue  he  wanted  by  the  undisguised 
exertions  of  absolute  power ;  nor  was  he  of  an  understanding 
sufficiently  decisive,  enterprising,  and  elevated,  to  strike  into 
some  path  of  wisdom  for  himself,  and,  like  a  man  of  genius, 
control  men,  circumstances,  and  every  thing  around  him,  and 
convert  them  to  his  purposes.     Unfortunately  for  himself^  and 
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indeed  for  his  conntrj,  he  had  no  pretensioiiB  of  the  kind.  Bat 
we  must  return  to  the  history. 

His  minister^  M.  de  €alonne,  had ;  and  he  therefore  proposed 
what  he  considered  as  a  grand  measure,  and  what  he  repre- 
sented to  Ihe  king  as  an  infallible  method  of  saying  him  from 
all  new  loans,  all  new  imposts,  and  abo^e  all,  £:om  all  farther 
opposition  from  tiie  parliaments. 

The  monarch  could  perceive  that  these  were  the  great  pro* 
blems  to  be  solved;  and  how  was  this  to  be  effected?  The 
answer  was,  by  new  management  of  the  imposts,  and  by  an  abo- 
lition of  those  privileges  which  the  timidity  of  the  government 
(the  minister  observed)  had  allowed  nut  only  to  the  fays  d'Etat, 
bat  to  the  two  orders,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kingdom-^the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  ^o  doubt  the  king  might  have  thought 
these  two  orders  should  on  no  account  be  exempted. 

Bat  what,  then,  was  M.  de  Calonne*s  measure  ?  He  referred 
very  properly  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  practices  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  right  point  to  turn  to  for  any  reformer; 
and  he  proposed  to  call  together  the  assembly  that  had  appeared 
in  1027 — ^the  assembly  of  the  Notables ;  in  other  words,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  chief  people  of  France ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
To  consider  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  to  give  their  advice ;  and 
what  advice  was  expected  ?  The  only  advice  that  was  reason* 
able  would  have  answered  M.  de  Calonne,  that  all  orders  in  the 
state  should  make  common  cause,  and  the  privileged  orders  con- 
tribute ;  and  then  with  the  sanction  of  such  advice,  the  king, 
it  was  intended,  should  afterwards  proceed  to  carry  the  measure 
into  execution,  and  make  himself  and  his  people  happy.  Such 
were  the  views  of  Calonne. 

And  were,  then,  the  privileged  orders  themselves,  who  consti- 
tuted the  main  body  of  this  assembly,  expected  to  give  this  advice, 
this  disinterested  patriotic  advice ;  to  forego  their  own  privileges, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  taxgatherers  ?  Now,  if  there  was 
any  one  measure  more  to  be  avoided  than  another,  it  was  a  mea- 
sure like  this. 

li.  de  Calonne  had  seen  what  had  been  the  result  of  reviving 
the  parliaments.  What  assistance  had  these  bodies  rendered  to 
the  king  or  his  minbters,  or  M.  de  Calonne  himself,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  finances  ?  And  what  material  difference  could  be 
shown  between  the  parliaments  and  the  Notables  ?  What  folly 
greater  than  to  call  bodies  of  men  together,  to  discuss  things  in 
general ;  men  collected  from  all  quarters  on  a  sudden  (and,  as  it 
were,  for  the  fiist  time),  to  talk  over  the  affSedrs  of  the  nation ; 
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an  ingenions  expedient  this  for  settling^  the  disordered  coneems 
of  a  great  country !  "  But  no,"  wouM  hare  said  the  minister, 
"  I  had  propoattions  to  make,  evils  to  state,  remedies  to  propose." 
-*-But  to  whom  ?  and  when  did  a  body  of  men  act  otherwise  l^an 
with  the  spirit  and  prejudices  of  that  body  ?  Individuals  may 
be  disinterested,  may  be  virtuous,  may  be  wise,  may  rise  supe- 
rior to  their  temptations,  but  bodies  of  wl&i  never,  if  collected 
and  addressed  as  a  body ;  and  no  dream  could  be  more  shadowy 
than  a  delusion  like  this;  more  unworthy  of  the  tal^its  and 
situation  of  the  minister,  or  even  of  the  natural  good  sense  of  the 
king  himself. 

It  is  very  true  that  Calonne  could  demonstrate  the  utility  and 
reasonableness  of  his  plans,  to  those  who  would  listen  to  him ; 
and  on  this  he  depended — ^a  vain  dependence,  if  the  only  depen- 
dence, as  every  one  will  find,  who  has  to  deal  with  bodies  of 
men,  or  even  individuals,  and  has  points  to  obtain,  and  measures 
to  carry. 

'^  On  life's  Twit  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
Beaaon  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale." 

Calonne  has  published  a  work  on  the  French  Eevolution — 
**  Be  TEtat  de  France  pr^nt  et  k  venir."  At  the  end  of  it  he 
gives  an  outline  of  his  plan ;  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable, 
and  it  remains  an  etenud  indictment  on  the  people  of  conse- 
quence then  in  France,  more  particularly  on  that  part  of  them 
that  composed  the  assembly  of  the  Notables. 

''  What  difficulties,"  he  says  in  the  close,  '^  can  be  placed  in 
the  balance  against  such  advantages ;  what  pretext  can  there  be 
for  any  disquietudes  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  More  will  be  paid,"  he  continues,  **  no  doubt ;  but  paid  by 
whom  ?  By  those  who  now  do  not  pay  enough.  They  wUl  here- 
after pay  every  one  in  due  proportion,  and  no  one  will  be  aggrieved. 

"  *  But  privileges  will  be  saerificed.' — ^Why,  yes,"  he  replies, 
''  but  then  justice  ordains  and  necessity  requires  it.  Would  it 
be  better  to  overcharge  those  who  are  not  privileged — the  people? 
'  But  there  will  be  a  great  outcry  raised.'  This  must  be  ex* 
pected.  Can  one  ever  effect  any  general  good  without  running 
counter  to  particular  interests  ?  Can  any  one  introduce  reforms, 
and  no  complaint  be  heard  ?*' 

''  The  voice  of  patriotism,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  that  attach- 
ment due  to  a  sovereign,  who  concerts  with  his  subjects  the 
means  of  assuring  the  public  tranquillity,  the  very  sentiment  of 
honour,  a  sentiment  so  powerful  in  the  broast  of  Frenchmen, 
can  one  doubt  a  moment  that  considerations  of  this  kind  will  not 
triumph  over  every  other  }'* 
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loL  this  mum&c  did  the  minister  express  himself  in  March, 
1787.  But,  «las!  in  Ms  postscript  in  1790 — "  Such,"  he  says, 
**  is  the  address  that  was  considered  m  an  incendiary  produc- 
tion ;  not  that 'the  truth  of  its  statem^dts  has  heen  ever  contra- 
dicted ;  it  was  disooverdd  (it  seen»)  that  I  had  not  spoken  in 
terms  suffidiently  measured  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  to  ap« 
pease  them  I  have  been  saonfLQed."  These  are,  as  it  were,  the 
last  words  of  Oalonne. 

Laoretelle,  at  the  dose  of  his  seventeenth  chapter,  gives  the 
reasonings  that  may  probably  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  minister,  and  made  a  part  of  his  conversation  with  his  Mends 
at  the  time.  At  the  &ad  of  the  chapt^  tliere  is  a  list  of  the 
Notables,  their  divisions  into  seven  chambers,  and  the  names 
are  given ;  princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops  and  bishops,  mar- 
shals, counsellors  of  state  and  presklents  of  parliaments,  pr^ 
v6t8  and  mayors ;  a  selection  &t>m  all  the  rank,  official  dignity, 
and  talents  of  the  kingdom. 

Unfortunately  for  Oaloime,  the  minister  Yergennes  died  about 
a  week  before  the  opening  of  the  assembly. 

Opposition  had  been  &r  some  time  preparing  against  him. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  his  management  of  the 
assembly,  as  far  as  mechanical  divisions  went,  for  while  it  was 
only  a  minority  of  the  whole  body  that  favoured  his  projects,  by 
breaking  up  the  assembly  into  different  chambers,  and  parcelling 
out  his  minority  with  skill,  he  had  a  majority  of  the  chambers ; 
but  all  was  vain:  the  parliaments,  the  intriguing  Bishop  of' 
Toulouse,  the  clergy,  the  people  of  consequence,  even  the  queen, 
were  against  him. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  have  no  Mend,  and  he  was  actually  obliged 
to  fly.  The  same  aristocracy  and  clergy  that  thus  beat  him  off 
and  banished  him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  a  sort  of  swindler,  he 
lived  to  see  flying,  in  like  manner,  for  their  lives,  from  the 
senseless  and  unprincipled  demagogues^  the  rulers  that  but  too 
soon  succeeded  Mm,  the  popular,  furious  tyrants  firom  whom  the 
plans  of  Calonne  gave  the  privileged  orders  their  only  chanee  of 
a  timely  escape. 

''  It  is  to  Calonne,''  says  W^.  de  8tael,  *'  that  the  Bevolution 
is  to  be  imputed,  if  such  an  event  can  be  attributed  to  any  single 
individual.''  No  doubt  the  minister  was  too  sanguine,  was  too 
presumptuous ;  attended  too  little  to  the  obvious  principles  of 
human  nature ;  but  to  whom  is  the  fault,  is  the  guilt  of  this 
ealamity  to  be  attributed  ?  To  the  minister  who  has  depended 
too  confidently  on  the  disinterestedness,  the  sense  of  juatioe,  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  privileged  orders,  or  to  those  privil^;ed 
orders  themselves,  who,  in  a  great  cnsis  of  publio  affairs,  have 
been  wanting  to  their  country  in  such  necessary  qualities  ? 

You  will  see  in  the  books  I  have  referred  to,  LacreteUe,  the 
Annual  Register,  &o.,  a  very  suffici^it  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  took  place,  the  speeches  of  the  king  and  the  minister, 
and  the  views  and  movements  of  his  opponents  in  and  out  of  the 
assembly.  Some  circumstances  were  unfiivourable  to  him;  but 
I  consider  the  whole  as  a  memorable  example  to  prove  what  I 
have  announced  to  you — first,  that  no  minister  is  to  collect  bodies 
of  men  together  with  no  other  dependence  than  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  own  views,  opposed  to  their  natural  prejudices  and 
selfish  interests ;  and  secondly,  that  the  adherence  which  bodies 
of  men  (I  do  not  say  individiULb)  show  to  their  prejudices  and 
selfish  interests  is  always  most  infatuated  and  most  blind,  and  in 
situations  of  a  critical  nature  may  be,  and  generally  is^  iaisl  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 

But  these  observations,  I  must  remind  you,  might  be  urged 
with  much  more  reason  in  every  period  preceding  the  ministry  of 
Calonne.  Turgot  and  Necker  were  patriotic  ministers,  of  virtuous 
and  respectable  character,  the  representatives  of  the  king  and 
the  people.  Calonne  was  of  a  difiGurent  description,  of  licentious 
character,  and  the  minister  of  the  queen  and  the  court.  What 
might  be  properly  conceded  by  the  privileged  orders  to  the 
former,  might  not  be  equally  so  to  the  latter;  the  privileged 
orders  were  to  give  up  their  exemptions  from  taxation,  that  is, 
to  give  up  part  of  their  property ;  but  property  is  never  given 
up,  whatever  may  be  the  arguments  of  the  reasoner  in  the  closet, 
without  some  very  serious  compensation,  or  the  application  of 
something  like  necessity  and  force. 

Great  want  of  magnanimity,  of  patriotism,  of  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  was  shown  by  the  different  parties  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  king  and  court,  particularly  the  king,  should  have 
offered  distinct  and  important  ameliorations  in  the  government, 
in  lieu  of  the  privileges  to  be  conceded ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
privileged  orders,  if  the  concession  of  privileges  was  to  be  by 
them  denied,  it  should  have  been  denied,  not,  as  it  was,  without 
any  reason  given,  but  because  patriotic  concessionB  on  the  part 
of  the  court  and  monarch  were  not  at  the  same  time  proposed. 

Still,  and  finally,  after  all  the  weight  that  ma^  be  allowed  to  , 
observations  of  this  kind,  the  conduct  of  the  privileged  orders 
on  this  occasion  must  for  ever  be  held  up  to  mankind  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  selfish  blindness  of  which  all  such  orders  are  capa- 
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ble;  they  wotdd  not  concede  in  time.  Animated  by  no  one 
generous  or  patriotic  feeling  that  can  be  mentioned,  they  would 
not  concede ;  and  they,  and  every  thing  that  they  loved  and 
honoured,  were  consequently  buried  in  one  common  destruction. 
But  they  saw  not  their  danger — ^let  others,  then,  take  warning. 

The  usual  routine  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs  in 
France  had  now  been  violated  in  vain ;  an  assembly  of  Notables 
had  appeared,  and  yet  no  great  salutary  effect  had  been  produced. 

This  ought  of  itself  to  have  been  considered  as  a  very  serious 
calamity  by  the  monarch,  and  all  those  who  wished  well  to  hia 
authority. 

The  assembly  and  he  parted  in  apparent  good  humour ;  every 
thing  had  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly  when  the  minister  was 
given  up ;  they  appear  even  to  have  assented  to  many  of  his 
proposals,  and  these  proposals  devolved  as  a  sort  of  legacy  upon 
his  successor  (his  real,  not  his  more  immediate  successor),  the 
Bishop  of  Toulouse. 

They  were  many  of  them  of  an  important  nature ;  the  second 
of  the  six  articles  was  the  establishment  of  provincial  assemblies 
for  the  equal  collection  of  the  imposts.  To  read  the  summary  of 
the  labours  of  the  assembly,  with  which  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
Lamoignon,  put  an  end  to  their  sittings,  one  should  suppose  that 
a  new  era  was  now  to  commence,  that  the  most  important  im- 
provements were  to  be  realized,  and  every  thing  from  this  mo- 
ment to  be  regularity,  peace,  and  mutual  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  people ;  but  by  some  strange  fatality, 
some  miserable  want  of  capacity  in  the  new  ministry,  some  me- 
lancholy want  of  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the  king,  no 
such  happy  alteration  of  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  this  great 
country  is  seen  to  take  place ;  and  one  more  precious  year,  the 
most  precious,  perhaps,  and  critical  of  all^  is  wretchedly  thrown 
away  and  lost.  The  edicts  to  which  the  Notables  had  agreed 
are  neither  immediately  brought  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  nor 
acted  upon  without  its  authority,  as  having  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Notables.  Time  is  given  to  the  parliament  to  recover,  to 
their  members  to  confer  with  each  other,  to  speculate  upon  the 
interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  one  way  and  another,  even  to 
unite  the  people  against  the  crown,  while  they  are  thus  main- 
taining the  rights  and  interests  not  in  truth  of  the  people,  but  of 
the  privileged  orders.  You  will  see  in  the  Annual  Register,  far 
better  than  in  Lacretelle,  a  detail  of  the  contest  that  ensued 
between  the  parliament  and  the  crown. 

It  is  important ;  for  it  was  during  these  twelve  months  (parts 
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of  the  years  1786  aiid  17S7),  that  reasonable  efforts  hhcnM  h&ve 
been  made  for  the  restoratiou  of  tiie  finances  and  the  hapfpinesa 
of  the  French  people ;  bnt  the  parliaments  did  nothing ;  they 
entered  into  a  contest  with  the  crown,  instead  of  making  the 
best  of  what  had  been  done  and  been  proposed  by  the  Notables. 
Observe  what  had  been  done,  and  recommended,  and  approved 
by  that  assembly,  and  yon  will  then  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the 
parliament ;  for  instance,  many  of  the  important  proposals  of 
Calonne  had  been  sanctioned  by  this  assembly  of  the  Notables ; 
they  were  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  king :  tbe  abolition  of  ihe 
corv^,  the  removal  of  the  barriers  between  the  different  pro- 
vinces, the  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  duties,  and  restrictions 
upon  the  transit  of  commodities  from  one  to  another,  a  decree 
for  laying  open  and  rendering  &ee  the  commerce  of  grain  through- 
out the  kingdom,  a  decree  for  the  relief  of  protestants,  the  aboli. 
tion  of  the  gabelle ;  all  this  was  intended,  and  the  king  had 
pledged  himself  to  the  last  measure  of  the  gabelle.  The  king's 
wish  to  promote  the  ease,  content,  and  happiness  of  his  people, 
was  not  a  passion  or  secret  disposition  indulged  only  in  specula- 
tion— ^it  was  embodied  and  brought  fully  into  action,  it  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Extraordinary  adulations,  continues  the  Annual  Begister,- 
marked  the  speeches  in  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  on  the  day 
of  their  rising.  The  mayor  of  Paris  declared,  that  Louis  XYI. 
would  have  been  the  exemplar  and  model  on  which  Henry  the 
Great  would  have  formed  himself,  if  the  partial  destiny  of  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen  had  not  reserved  him  to  com- 
plete their  happiness. 

The  Notables  had  indeed  deserted  Calonne  and  the  king  in 
the  grand  measure  of  all,  the  territorial  revenue  or  land  tax, 
which  would  have  fallen  upon  the  nobility  and  clergy^  and 
thereby  removed,  so  far  as  it  went,  those  exemptions  which  had 
been  so  long  considered  as  an  intolerable  grievance ;  here  the 
patriotism  of  the  assembly  failed  them,  or  they  were  awed  by 
the  potent  bodies,  the  parliaments  and  privileged  orders,  whose 
interests,  as  well  as  their  own,  were  concerned ;  still  it  is  here 
to  be  observed,  that  the  Notables  were  not  totally  wanting  to 
their  country — the  people,  according  to  the  views  and  notions  of 
the  Notables,  were  evidently  to  be  relieved  from  a  number  of 
the  most  crying  grievances.  The  people  had  every  rational 
ground  to  expect,  that  what  was  already  done  by  the  Notables 
was  only  introductory  to  a  progressive  course  of  measures  for 
the  melioration  of  the  constitution  and  the  improvement  of  ail 
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the  departments  of  government,  and  nothing  more  was  wanting, 
but  an  accommodating  fmd  conciliatory  disposition  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  by  filling  np  the  sketch  traced  out  by  the 
Notables,  to  have  establish^  eventaiEdly  the  prosperity  of  their 
country  and  even  the  permanent  improvement  of  its  constitu* 
tion,  or  rather  of  its  arbitrary  monarchy. 

For  what  was  wanting  to  the  community  ?  Some  power  of 
criticism  and  control  on  the  public  expenditure ;  some  public 
bodies  of  a  representative  nature.  A  power  like  this  might  have 
been  generated  by  means  of  the  provincial  assemblies.  These 
assemblies  were  themselves  of  a  representative  nature ;  they 
were  the  measures  of  Turgot  and  ITecker,  popular  and  acknow- 
ledged patriots ;  they  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  crown ;  it  was  fit  that  this  sacrifice  should  have  been  an- 
swered by  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  privileged 
orders — ^an  admission  of  the  land  tax. 

What  then  could  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  parliament 
and  the  privileged  orders  in  thwarting  every  measure  that  the 
king  could  propose,  in  doing  every  thing  to  offend  him,  every 
thing  to  force  him  to  a  measure  so  unexampled  and  so  perilous, 
as  the  call  of  the  States  General }  You  will  see  the  detail  of 
these  strange  transactions,  these  revived  contests  between  the 
king  and  parliament  of  Paris,  in  Lacretelle  and  in  the  Annual 
Register.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  very  name  is  infamy,  is 
one  of  the  heroes  of  these  scenes,  and  D'Espr^mesnil  and  others 
are  united  with  him,  whose  names,  on  the  contrary,  are  never 
mentioned  but  with  honour. 

At  last  you  will  see  the  parliament  is  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  so  determined,  with  an  enthusiasm  so  patriotic, 
that  they  even  declare  their  own  incompetency  to  legalise  the  / 
imposts  of  the  crown.  The  words  '*  States  General"  are  pro- 
nounced, and  no  other  authority  i^  proclaimed  to  be  sufficient. 
And  what  then  will  become  of  us,  (the  parliament,)  it  was  ob- 
served to  DEspremesnil,  when  the  States  General  appear? 
"  The  States  General  will  be  grateful  to  us,"  he  replied,  "for 
our  magnanimity  ;  and  in  the  interval  of  their  sittings  they  will 
continue  to  delegate  to  us  their  power."  "  Heaven  will  punish 
thee,"  replied  one  of  his  colleagues,  "  by  listening  to  thy  vows." 
This  prediction  was  but  too  speedily  and  too  fatally  accomplished. 

As  I  have  already  said,  you  may  easily  see,  in  the  Annual 
Register,  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  and  the  answers  of 
the  king.  The  language  and  the  sentiments  are  sometimes  of  ^a 
querulous  and  wearisome,  sometimes  of  an  elevated  and  patriotio 
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cast)  and  £tted  to  remind  you  of  similar  state  papers  that  oeonr  in 
the  history  of  your  own  coimtry  during  the  contest  between  Charles 
and  his  parliaments ;  but  there  is  one  important  difference  which 
you  should  never  lose  sight  of;  Charles  was  a  prince  who  had  ruled 
illegally,  and  even  tyrannically,  who  had  for  eleven  years  endea- 
voured to  carry  on  his  government  without  the  representative 
assemblies  of  the  country  ;  assemblies  long  established,  and  that 
were  a  regular  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  government.  In 
Xiouis,  the  parliaments  and  parliament  of  Paris  and  its  patriots  had 
to  do  with  a  benevolent  monarch,  who  had  no  object  so  dear  as  the 
happiness  of  his  people ;  to  whose  nature  tj'^ranny  of  every  sort 
was  abhorrent;  who  had  the  prejudices,  no  doubt,  of  his  birth 
and  situation,  but  who  was  only  asking  for  measures  that  would 
have  been  of  permanent  improvement  to  the  country ;  who  would 
even  have  admitted  changes  that  would  have  made  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country  more  free ;  who  was  indeed  surrounded  by 
a  court  and  courtiers,  that  thought  only  of  themselves,  their 
privileges,  and  enjoyments,  but  who  was  himself  of  all  men  the 
most  removed,  both  as  a  king  and  as  a  man,  from  every  thing 
that  was  seMsh,  imreasonable,  or  harsh. 

The  parliaments,  instead  of  lecturing  the  king  in  the  tedious, 
not  to  say  disrespectful  manner  in  which  they  did,  on  the  virtue 
and  necessity  of  economy,  and  on  the  faults  of  his  ministers, 
that  is,  his  own,  would  have  done  better  to  have  schooled  them- 
selves and  their  privileged  orders,  on  the  duty  of  equal  justice 
to  the  community — to  have  reduced  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
to  some  few  and  intelligible  issues.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity they  must  have  been  aware  that  what  was  wanting, 
vas,  some  constitutional  power  of  criticising  and  controlling  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  some 
mode  of  providing  for  the  disorders  in  the  finances ;  that  this 
was  the  whole  that  was  to  be  accomplished,  at  least  first  and 
mainly  to  be  accomplished;  that  the  first  might  be  accom- 
plished eventually,  and  to  all  practical  purposes,  by  a  proper 
attention  to  the  expedients  proposed  by  Turgot  and  Necker,  by 
a  proper  modification  of  the  provincial  assemblies ;  and  the  latter, 
by  a  proper  management  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
cleigy  ;  that  these  were  the  lines  of  direction  which  their  pa- 
triotism and  wisdom  should  have  taken,  and  that  by  patience 
and  proper  management  they  had  every  thing  to  expect  from 
the  real  interest  which  it  was  evident  the  king  took  in  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people ;  that  the  minds  of  men  were  obviously  in 
a*  state  of  great  ferment  and  agitation,  and  continually  moro 
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and  ]XK>re  turned  to  the  discussion  of  political  subjects ;  tliat 
the  crown  had  hitherto  failed  in  every  attempt  to  restore  the 
finances,  had  even  failed  in  the  extraordinary  measure  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Notables,  and  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  pri- 
vileged orders  and  the  monarch  to  proceed  on  a  system  of  ac- 
e(»3unodation  and  peace,  and  of  mutual  sacrifice  and  attention 
to  the  interests  and  wel£ire  at  least,  if  not  to  the  rights,  of  the 
whole  community. 

But  all  this,  it  would  have  been  said  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  parliament,  all  this  is  what  will  be  best  ejSected,  and  can 
alone  be  effected,  by  the  measure  we  have  proposed,  the  only 
measure  that  can  fiimish  a  legal  provision  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  Btate,  a  call  of  the  States  General — a  call  of  the  States 
General !     And  what  good  has  been  produced,  in  fact,  by  a  call 
of  the  Notables  ?     What  good  to  be  produced  by  summoning 
large  bodies  of  men,  inexperienced  in  business,  and  unused  to  the 
possession  of  power,  to  discuss  public  grievances  ?    "Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  let  the  States  General  hereafter  arise  out  of  the 
provincial  assemblies,  when  the  minds  of  men  have  been  thus 
familiarized  to  the  images  of  representative  power,  when  men  of 
intelligence  and  consequence  in  their  different  provinces  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  the  temptations  of  an  autho- 
rity so  important?     But  with  how  little  effect  would  reasonings 
of  this  humble  and  moderate  nature  have  been  addressed  to 
B'Espr^mesnil,  or  I'Abb^  Sabathier,  or  to  Pretau,  or  Duport,  or 
other  active  members  of  the  parliament :  or  again,  to  the  young, 
lively,  ingenious,  sanguine,  theatric  men  of  talents  in  the  capital 
of  Paris,  or  the  great  cities  of  the  provinces.     It  was  unhappily 
more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  such  men,  and  even  of  the  par- 
liament, and  they  considered  it  as  far  better  wisdom,  to  say  to 
their  monarch  in  July,  1787,  "  that  they  wished  to  see  the 
whole  nation  assembled  before  they  registered  any  new  impost ; 
that  the  nation  alone  thus  assembled  and  instructed  in  the  true 
state  of  the  finances  might  extirpate  the  great  abuses  that  are 
existing  at  present,  and  offer  great  resources  to  obviate  them  in 
future ;  that  the  monarch  of  Prance  could  never  be  so  great  as 
when  surrounded  by^  his  happy  subjects;  that  he  had  really 
nothing  to  fear  but  the  excess  of  their  attachment ;  that  he  had 
no  other  precaution  to  take  but  to  be  upon  his  guard  against 
issuing  orders'  that  may  be  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish." 

Such  was  the  conduct  and  such  was  the  parting  language  of 
the  parliament  in  July,  1787 ;  and  these  are  among  the  lessons 
of  this  great  events  this  Be  volution  in  France.    Men  are  not  to 
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see,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  their  country  miBerable;  the 
people  depressed;  the  privileged  orders  tmjust  and  profligate 
and  unfeeling ;  bat  they  are  not  to  let  loose  ^e  conununity  upon 
the  existing  rulers  of  it :  they  are  to  proceed  step  by  step ;  they 
are  not  to  depend  upon  vague,  general,  sanguine  estimates^  like 
those  I  have  just  quoted,  but  to  be  precise,  cautious,  and  prac- 
tical ;  above  all,  to  fly  from  every  thing  that  tends  to  revolu- 
tion, because  revolutions  are  not  favourable  to  civil  freedom.  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  noble-minded  and  vir- 
tuous men  do,  and  always  have  done<  that  revolutions  are  the 
proper  reihedies  of  national  grievances :  that  they  naturally  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  the  rights  of  mankind ;  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  fact :  they  break  up  society,  and  then  the  vio- 
lent alone  bear  sway.  If  the  country  has  before  been  free,  all 
this  may  end  ultimately  in  the  revival  and  in  some  improvement 
of  the  former  state  of  freedom,  as  was  the  case  (but  most  for- 
tunately the  case)  in  our  own  country. 

But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  such  salutary  changes 
can  be  at  all  expected  from  revolutions.  Even  in  such  cases, 
civil  freedom  will  best  be  gained  or  rather  generated  by  the 
long-continued  exertions  of  wise  and  good  men,  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  times  and  circumstances ;  by  doing  any- 
thing rather  than  run  into  the  extremes  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed. But  will  governors  aad  governments,  it  will  be  replied, 
ever  make  any  concessions,  ever  part  with  any  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  unless  they  are  terrified,  unless  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so  ?  There  is  too  much  truth,  I  must  allow, 
and  it  is  mournful  to  me  to  acknowledge  it,  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  observation  ;  and  when  it  is  added  to  the  observa- 
tions I  have  already  made,  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  subject  is 
then  seen  : — the  merit  of  those  patriots  who  are  not  only  gene- 
rous and  gallant  and  noble-minded,  but  wise,  that  is,  patient ; 
the  merit  of  those  rulers  who  respect  public  opinion,  and  respect 
it  in  time. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  instance  of  France,  I  must  con- 
tend that  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  parliaments  had  always 
before  them  the  spectacle  of  a  most  benevolent  monarch,  who, 
though  affected  by  the  prejudices  of  his  birth,  never  ceased  to 
mean  well.  I  must  indeed  admit,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a 
thoughtless,  expensive  court,  with  courtiers  of  very  arbitrary 
principles,  and  with  privileged  orders  (they  themselves  most  of 
them  belonged  to  these  pri^eged  orders,)  that  were  unjust  and 
unfeeling ;  but  at  the  head  of  them,  I  must  again  repeat,  was  a 
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monarch  tmliappily  not  fitted  to  rale  them,  but  a  sensible^  vir- 
iVLOUB,  religious  man,  ^m  whom  anythiDg  and  everything  might 
be  expected,  that  his  country  could  require,  if  but  managed  with 
proper  forbearance  and  skill ;  if  due  advantage  was  made  of  his 
good  qualities,  and  care  taken  not  to  give  too  much  opportunity 
for  the  unhappy  influence  of  his  defects  and  failings. 

But  the  words  "  States  General"  had  been  pronounced — ^pro- 
nounced by  the  parliament  itself.  In  France — in  Paris — ^the 
mode  is  everything.  The  idea  of  the  States  General  became 
popular,  became  fashionable ;  every  wise  man  and  every  foolish 
man  had  now  got  a  resting  place  for  his  thoughts,  and  one  at 
which  his  speculations  could  arrive  with  confidence,  and  in  a 
moment ;  every  one  could  see  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
for  neither  people,  king,  court,  nor  privileged  orders  were  at 
ease ;  and  it  was  now  evident,  forsooth,  to  every  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  assemble  all  the  wisdom 
and  consequence  of  the  country  together,  to  unite  them  to  the 
benevolent  wishes  of  the  good  king ;  and  that  then,  to  suppose 
any  further  doubt,  or  difficulty,  or  impediment  remaining  to  the 
liappiness  of  the  country,  to  what  was  called  "  the  regeneration 
of  France,"  was  perfectiy  ridiculous. 

You  will  see  in  Lacretelle,  and  more  particularly  in  the  An- 
nual Eegister,  that  a  spirited  and  even  able  effort  (though  ill 
managed)  was  made  by  ^e  king  and  Lamoignon  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  kingdom  without  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
probably  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  calling  the  States  General. 
This  was  the  institution  of  what  was  called  3ie  "  Cour  P16nifere ;" 
but  the  people  of  rank  and  consequence,  both  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  deserted  their  monarch  (such  is  the  term  used  by  the 
writer  in  the  Annual  Eegister)  on  this  critical  occasion.  Tl^ 
Bukes  of  Bochefoucault,  De  Koailles,  Luxembourg,  and  several 
others,  rejected  the  king's  nomination,  and  refused  to  sit  in  the 
Cour  Pl6ni^re,  this  new  assembly  that  was  to  supersede  the  par- 
liament. The  king  was  condenmed,  it  is  said  by  the  same 
writer,  to  submit  to  this  public  insult,  and  to  retract  all  he  had 
done.  Thus  was  the  court  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  degrada- 
tion, while  the  parliaments  were  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of 
triumph  and  power, 

I  have  in  lliese  few  words  given  you  the  representation  rather 
of  the  respectable  writer  in  the  Annual  Eegister,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
than  my  own ;  for  I  must  observe  that  it  was  a  serious  thing, 
and  so  it  must  have  been  thought  by  the  Dukes  of  Eochefoucault 
and  Luxembourg,  to  sweep  away  the  parliaments,  and  substi- 
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tute  in  their  room  merely  a  Cour  PUzii^re,  whilst  the  nobles  were 
BO  attached  or  even  dependent  oa  the  court,  and  while  the  people 
were  nothing,  and  certainly  could  find  in  this  court  no  proper 
repi^sentatiye ;  finally,  that  tl^e  same  Cour  Plj&niere  that  might 
he  valuable  to  the  community  under  Louis  XVI.  might  be  only 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  under  his  successors.  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, know  how  to  blame  these  men  of  rank  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  who  were 
to  commit  themselves  on  a  measure  like  this,  without  having 
first  felt  their  way,  or  ascertained  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 
such  distinguished  men  as  have  just  been  mentioned  ? 

This  measure,  however,  having  failed,  the  king  had  no  re- 
source, for  he  was  neither  fierce  nor  arbitrary,  and  he  therefore 
dismissed  his  minister,  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  fi:om  a  post  to 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  suffered  him  to  be  promoted.  He 
recalled  !N'ecker,  and  the  States  General  were  promised  for  the 
May  of  the  ensuing  year. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you,  before  I  conclude  my  lecture, 
some  general  notion  of  what  was  thought  of  the  situation  of  France 
by  different  observers  at  this  particular  period.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily adopt  or  require  you  to  subscribe  to  any  sentiment  that  I 
shall  thus  exhibit  before  you ;  my  meaning  is,  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session, as  well  as  I  can,  of  the  whole  of  the  case,  to  give  you 
an  interest  in  the  scene,  by  enabling  you  the  better  to  understand 
its  bearings  and  its  circumstances,  its  unhappy  difficulties  and 
various  perils.  I  will  first* refer  you  to  the  representations  of  the 
Baron  de  Grimm,  an  eye-witness  at  the  time.  He  is  writing  at 
the  very  period  now  before  us. 

*'  Never  was  there  a  minister,*'  says  he,  '*  who  showed  such 
talents  for  throwing  everything  into  confusion,  as  M.  de  Brienne 
(the  cardinal).  He  has  shaken  to  pieces  the  whole  political 
machine  in  the  space  of  a  few  months ;  thanks  to  the  happy  as- 
cendant of  his  genius,  one  may  truly  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  public  body  in  France  that  remains  in  its  place,  or  retains 
its  natural  movements.  The  parliament  has  on  a  sudden  adopted 
a  system  the  most  directly  opposed  to  its  own  interests,  one  that 
it  has  anathematized  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times ;  the  no- 
bility, the  existence  of  which  seems  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  rights  of  the  throne,  has  an  air  of  being  disposed  to 
separate  itself.  Even  the  military  spirit  seems  overpowered  by 
some  spirit,  I  know  not  what,  of  patriotism,  laudable  in  itself 
perhaps,  but  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  character  of 
subordination,  without  which  there  can  be  neither  discipline  nor 
army ;  the  clergy  no  longer  preach  obedience,  the  soldiers  seem 
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no  longer  disposed  to  maintain  it.  What  is  still  mote  remark- 
able is,  that  this  nniyersal  discontent  has  been  preceded  by  de- 
clarations from  the  king  the  most  favourable  to  public  liberty. 
He  has  just  been  making  more  sacrifices  of  his  authority  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  have  ever  ventured  to  do.  The  parlia- 
ments have  called  aloud  for  the  assistance  of  that  which  of  all 
other  things  they  had  most  to  fear,  a  meeting  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral, carried  away  by  a  man  totally  without  consideration  among 
them,  an  Abb4  de  Sabathier ;  all,  as  if  actuated  by  some  super- 
natural influence,  have  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  States 
General ;  making  as  it  were  in  this  manner  the  amende  honour- 
able to  the  nation  for  having  so  long  usurped  the  most  capital  of 
its  rights.** 

'*  It  was  under  these  desperate  circumstances,"  says  the  Baron 
de  Grimm,  **  that  Necker  was  recalled." 

Such  was  the  general  notion  formed  at  the  time  of  the  situa* 
tion  of  France  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  an  agent  of  an  arbitrary 
court  (of  Prussia),  but  a  man  of  a  very  experienced,  improved, 
and  penetrating  mind. 

I  will  next  refer  you  to  the  views  that  were  formed  at  the  time 
by  men  of  the  old  regime  in  France  itself.  I  will  allude  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquise  de  Bouill^.  He  was  the  very  humane 
and  respectable  man  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  during  the  great  American  War,  and  so  conducted 
himself,  that  on  his  visiting  England  a  publio  dinner  was  given 
to  him  by  the  planters  and  the  West  Indian  merchants,  and  he 
was  everywhere  received,  at  court  and  by  the  public,  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  The  opinions  and  feelings  of  a  man  like  this 
(you  must,  as  you  read  the  history,  always  refer  to  this  memoir) 
are  on  every  occasion  entitled  to  our  consideration.  ^ 

After  some  observations,  he  goes  on  to  say — "  The  French 
nation,  in  the  corrupt  state  to  which  it  had  arrived,  could  no  longer 
be  governed  but  by  a  firm  and  severe  government,  by  a  sceptre 
like  that  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  this  was  too  weighty  for  the  hands 
of  Louis  XYI.  His  aged  counsellor  recommended  mildness  in- 
stead of  severity,  and  the  king  was  easily  made  to  believe  that 
the  love  of  his  people  ought  to  be  preferred  to  their  fear."  Here 
you  see  the  soldier,  the  veteran  general,  the  man  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  regul^  authority,  and  who  depends  upon  autho- 
rity alone.  He  afterwards  admits,  that  the  most  numerous  and 
most  usefiil  class  of  the  king's  subjects,  the  labouring  poor,  were 
at  that  time  harassed  and  rendered  unhappy  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity,  not  only  of  the  courtiers,  but  of  an  immense  crowd. 
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some  of  whom  by  intrigue,  others  sheltering  themselves  beneath 
the  privileges  of  their  order  or  situation,  threw  ttie  whole  weight 
of  the  public  burden  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  He 
continues  thus : — **  His  Majesty  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  his  ministers  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  enlightened  (he 
must  now  mean  to  speak  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,)  but 
at  the  same  time  resUess,  jealous,  insatiable,  and  corrupt  descrip- 
tion of  men,  who  inhabited  the  court,  the  capital,  and  the  great 
cities,  composed  the  mass  of  the  people.  These,  however,  in 
reality,  formed  a  very  small  part  of  the  nation,  and  that,  the 
most  depraved  in  its  morals  and  the  most  dangerous  from  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  with  which  it  was  agitated.  Thenceforth  the  opi- 
nion of  this  part  of  the  public  became  the  uncertain  guide  of  go- 
vernment." The  marquis  (I  say)  must  here  refer  to  those  who 
had  become  imbued  with  the  new  opinions  ;  he  probably  quite 
imder-estimated  their  number  and  importance,  and  even  their  re- 
spectability. He  goes  on  to  refer  every  measure  of  the  king, 
ministers,  and  court,  to  their  wish  to  propitiate  this  public  opi- 
nion ;  the  recall  of  the  parliaments,  the  exhausting  of  the  trea- 
sury, the  dismissal  of  the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  monarch, 
the  assistance  given  to  America ;  "  in  fine,"  says  he,  "  so  totally 
was  every  principle  of  policy  and  of  morality  disregarded,  that 
the  public  mind  was  already  democratical,  while  the  monarchy 
still  existed ;  the  l^otables  could  do  no  service,  nor  could  the 
States  General ;  the  magistracy  was  ambitious,  the  clergy  jea- 
lous of  their  privileges,  a  spirit  of  innovation  prevailed  among 
the  nobility,  whilst  there  was  a  total  want  of  subordination  in 
the  army,  particularly  among  the  chiefs;  licentiousness  and 
insolence  pervaded  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  whilst  the  lower 
class  experienced  the  extreme  of  misery,  and  the  rich  indulged 
themselves  in  the  most  unbounded  luxury." 

This  is  a  fearful  picture,  and  the  marquis  does  not  attempt  to 
offer  any  remedy  for  these  calamities  of  the  state.  An  assertion, 
however,  of  the  rights  of  the  old  monarchy,  of  the  old  regime, 
authority,  force,  a  trial  of  the  bayonet,  would  have  been  proba- 
bly his  advice,  his  only  resource ;  no  composition,  no  concilia- 
tion, no  terms  to  be  kept  with  the  new  opinions,  no  escape  from 
them,  resistance  to  the  utmost,  war ;  at  least  such  would  have 
been  his  counsels  certainly  at  any  time  after  the  formation  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  and  probably  at  the  period  we  are  now 
alluding  to,  the  year  1788.  Such  are  the  men  and  such  the 
opinions  that  must  be  considered  as  existing  at  the  time,  and  as 
forming,  I  must  r^eat,  a  part  of  the  case. 
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For  another  s^edmen  of  this  kind  we  may  turn  to  the  annals  of 
Bertrand  de  Moleville,  another  respectable  supporter  of  the  old 
regime.  I  will  allude  to  them  for  a  moment,  and  conclude. 
Speaking  of  this  period,  he  says — "  With  these  important  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobility,  the  Tiers 
Etat  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  and  grateful  for  them ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  represented  as  acts  of  hypocrisy,  which 
ought  not  to  be  relied  on ;  sometimes  as  indications  of  fear,  whicli 
should  encoxu'age  that  order  to  rise  in  their  demands.  By  such 
perfidious  insinuations  the  factious  kept  alive  the  distrust  and 
agitation  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  revolt.  The  most 
inflammatory  pamphlets  against  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  were 
circulated  through  the  whole  kingdom  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion ;  the  most  shameful  caricatures,  exposed  to  view  in  the 
squares,  on  the  quays,  and  at  the  print  shops  in  Paris,  excited 
the  crowds  they  collected  to  insult  not  only  the  ecclesiastics,  but 
every  well-dressed  man  who  happened  to  be  passing. 

*'  The  letters  for  convoking  the  States  General,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  ''  were  issued  at  this  crisis.  The  affectionate  and  truly 
paternal  sentiments  expressed  in  them  by  the  king  ought  to  have 
allayed  all  discontent  and  dissipated  all  imeasiness ;  and  no 
doubt  they  did  produce  that  effect  among  the  reasonable,  honest, 
and  well-afiected  persons  of  the  three  orders ;  but  the  turbulent, 
and  ambitious,  the  intriguing  and  the  revolutionary  fanatics,  did 
not  relax  the  least  on  that  account  in  the  project  for  overturning, 
everything,  but  continued  preparing  the  means  for  carrying  it 
into  execution." 

Such  were  the  views  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bouill^,  and  the  Baron  de  Grimm :  represent  now  to  your 
minds,  as  well  as  you  can,  the  fermentation  that  had  long  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  and  particularly  of  Paris  ; 
consider  what  the  court  and  government  had  been,  and  what  the 
new  opinions  were ;  the  opportunity  that  now  appeared  to  offer 
itself  for  what  was  called  the  regeneration  of  France  ;  and  com- 
bining thus  the  effect  of  the  old  and  new  opinions,  together  with 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  monarchy,  you  will  be  able 
to  form  some  general  notion,  such  at  least  as  can  now  be  formed, 
at  this  happy  distance  of  time  and  place,  of  the  state  of  this  dis- 
tracted kingdom,  when  I^ecker  was  recalled  to  undertake  once 
more  the  office  from  which  he  had  been  a  few  years  before  most 
unfortunately  and  improperly  dismissed. 
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LECTURE    VIL 

NECKER. 

Iif  my  last  lecture  I  adverted  to  the  adminifttratiozi  of  M.  de 
Galonne. 

I  described  his  efforts  to  restore  the  finances  by  a  call  of  the 
Notables.  This  was  his  expedient  for  procuring  assistance  &om 
the  privileged  orders,  fie  had  hoped  that  these  privileged 
orders  might  be  induced,  by  the  advice  and  authority  of  the 
Notables,  to  pay  their  share  of  the  public  burdens ;  but  this 
advice  the  Notables  would  not  give.  They  attended  to  his 
recommendations,  but  with  this  most  important  exception. 

fie  had  been  too  sanguine,  was  disappointed,  and  obliged  to 
fly  the  country. 

Even  the  measures  which  the  Notables  did  approve  and  re- 
commended were  not  carried  into  execution,  though  they  would 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to  Prance,  and  might  have  some- 
what allayed  the  storm. 

I  then  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  parliament,  who  crowned 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  their  prior  very  unreasonable 
conduct,  by  calling  for  the  States  General. 

I  quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  injudicious 
administration  of  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne. 

I  gave  two  quotations,  one  from  M.  de  BouiU^,  and  one  fr*om 
M.  de  Moleville,  to  exhibit  to  you  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  patrons  of  the  old  regime,  and  then,  reminding  you  of  what 
were  in  the  mean  time  the  cUsorder  and  confusion  of  opinions 
and  interests  every  where  prevailing,  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  meeting  of  the  States  General  had  been  promised  by  the 
king,  and  that  in  this  crisis  of  the  state  Necker  was  recalled. 

My  present  lecture  must  be  devoted  to  his  administration ; 
but  I  must  first  say  a  word  of  the  Cardinal  de  Brienne«  This 
predecessor  of  Necker,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  was  a  man  of 
iamily,  fortune,  and  influence,  with  alt  the  penetration  of  an 
experienced  courtier,  and  great  talents  for  intrigue.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  his  having  taken  a  lead  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  Calonne,  he  acquired  the  great  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  post  of  prime  minister ;'  but  it  was  a  post  of  which  he  was 
not  at  any  period  worthy,  and  one  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
unfit  at  the  particular  period  before  us.     fiis  administratiou,  as 
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you  have  already  been  given  to  understand  by  the  Baron  de 
Grimm,  was  full  of  mistsdces  and  inconsistencies ;  at  a  time,  too, 
when  they  conld  not  but  be  fatal  to  the  king  he  served.  The 
last  fault  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  commit,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  care  to  commit  as  he  was  going  out  of  office  :  the  States 
General  were  promised,  and  he  actually  invited  all*  the  writers 
and  philosophers  in  France,  in  the  king's  name,  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  proper  mode  of  assembling  them ! 

It  must  be  confessed,  therefore,  that  Necker  returned  to 
power,  in  August,  1788,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances; 
the  critical  year  and  a  half  of  the  archbishop*s  administration 
was  for  ever  lost ;  and  the  time  that  might  have  been  employed 
by  a  popular  minister  in  saving  the  monarchy  from  a  revolution, 
had  been  only  used  in  making  a  revolution  inevitable. 

The  loss  of  these  fiffce^i  months  was  deeply  lamented  by  M. 
Keeker,  and  he'  considers  himself  as  having  been  called  for  too 
late.  This  lamentation  of  M.  Keeker  is  ridiculed  by  M.  de 
Bailleul,  a  democratic  writer,  the  declared  opponent  of  the  woi^ 
of  M*.  de  Stael,  over  the  pages  of  which  he  hopes  to  pass,  like  a 
pestilential  blast  over  a  fair  country,  withering  its  fruits  and 
flowers  as  he  goes  along.  He  is  a  very  odious,  though  an  able 
writer ;  and  thus  to  ridicule  the  natural  sentiment  of  M.  Necker, 
is  to  suppose  that  things  are  to  be  left  to  take  their  course,  that 
evils  cannot  be  prevented,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  a 
country,  in  very  critical  times,  whether  its  counsels  are  guided 
by  men  of  conciliatory  dispositions  and  intelligent  minds,  or  the 
contrary ;  and  it  is  in  this  strain  that  M.  de  Bailleul  proceeds 
all  through  his  work,  as  do  indeed  the  French  historians  Mignet 
and  Thiers. 

When,  however,  M.  Necker  came  into  administration,  he 
appears  to  have  himself  committed  all  the  fatilts  that  now  re- 
mained possible ;  to  have  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion ;  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  ascertain  it,  and 
then  no  plan  but  to  submit  to  it.  Woe  to  the  country  where 
ministers  do  not  respect  public  opinion ;  but  woe  equally  to  the 
land,  to  the  monarchy  at  least,  whether  absolute  or  mixed,  where 
the  minister  has  no  other  master !  As  if  to  rival  the  incapable 
measure  of  his  predecessor,  M.  Necker,  in  the  first  place,  thought 
proper  to  summon  the  Notables  once  more  together,  to  delibe- 
rate, forsooth,  as  the  States  General  were  now  to  be  called, — 
1st,  how  they  were  to  be  composed ;  2dly,  the  form  of  convooa- 
tion ;  3dly,  the  order  of  the  elections ;  4thly,  the  manner  in 
whioh  were  to  be  held  the  different  assemblies^  which  were  to 
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gire  ioBtnictions  to  theit  deputies  to  the  states.  As  if  the  royal 
authority  had  not  been  already  sufficiently  degraded  and  damaged 
by  the  irrational  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  he  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  abandon  in  this  manner  to  the  result  of  a  public  dis- 
cussiou,  to  surrender  up  to  others,  formally,  voluntarily,  and 
without  the  slightest  apparent  utility,  the  regulation  of  all  those 
important  points,  which  it  was  the  natural  office  of  the  king  to 
adjust  and  decide  himself.  M.  Necker  may  speak,  as  he  pleases, 
of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  as  may  his  daughter,  M*.  de  Stael ; 
but  the  minister  was  unfit  for  his  situation,  at  this  extraordinary 
juncture,  who  saw  not  that  ^ery  thing  had  turned  against  the 
crown ;  who  saw  not,  that  what  authority  was  still  left  it,  must 
be  turned  to  every  purpose  of  its  protection  and  illustration  of 
its  dignity,  and  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  produced  and 
exercised,  that  it  might  not  expire  and  appear  voted  out  of 
the  world  by  common  consent.  What  I  now  say  of  this  mea- 
sure of  calling  the  Notables  together,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sulting them,  is  still  more  to  be  applied  to  the  measures  which 
he  subsequently  adopted.  The  Notables,  on  this  second  occa- 
sion, seem  to  h&ve  been  somewhat  more  aware  of  their  danger, 
than  they  were  when  called  together  by  Calonne.  They  were 
composed,  as  before,  chiefly  of  tibe  privileged  orders;  and  .with 
the  exception  of  one  bureau,  where,  singularly  enough,  his  pre- 
sent majesty  of  France,  Louis  XYIII.,  tiiien  Uie  king's  brother, 
presided,  the  six  were  chiefly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  the  ensuing  assembly  should  not  equal  the  joint 
numbers  of  the  two  other  orders,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
This  was  evidently  the  great  question  of  all.  On  one  side,  that 
is,  against  it,  were  this  decided  majority  of  the  Notables,  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  the  noblesse  of  Britany,  and  the 
magistrates.  This  opinion  (against  the  double  representation) 
was  likewise  fortifled  by  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  states  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  and  Artais,  and  by  the 
support  of  most  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

On  the  other  side  were  ranged  (that  is,  in  favour  of  the  double 
representation)  this  small  minority  of  the  Notables,  the  three 
orders  of  Dauphiny,  the  bureaux  of  the  provincial  assemblies, 
supported  by  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  the  states  of  Languedoc,  and  the  formation  of  the 
recent  estates  of  Provence  and  Hainault,  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
licists, of  the  parliament  of  Pahs,  of  the  towns  and  commons  of 
the  realm^  and  public  opinion  in  general.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  in  December  1788,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
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ordinance  or  declaration  of  the  king  appeared,  determining  that 
the  number  of  the  deputies  should  be  one  tiiousand,  be  formed 
on  a  basb  of  population  and  taxation,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  should  equal  that  of  the  other  two  orders  united. 

This  was  in  December  1788.  A  month  after,  in  January,  1 789, 
the  Marquis  de  BouiU^  mentions  that  he  had  a  conversation  with 
I^ecker.  "  I  represented  to  him  with  force  and  with  truth  the 
danger  of  assembling  the  States  G^netal  in  the  manner  he  in- 
ten(^.  I  told  him  that  he  was  arming  the  people  against  the 
first  orders  of  the  state,  and  that  when  thus  delivered  up  un- 
armed, they  would  soon  feel  the  effect  of  their  vengeance,  urged 
on  by  the  two  most  active  passions  of  the  human  heart,  interest 
and  self-love.  I  entered  into  particulars,  but  he  coldly  answered 
me,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rely  on 
the  moral  virtues  of  mankind.  I  replied  that  this  was  a  fine 
romance,  but  he  would  see  a  horrible  and  bloody  tragedy,  of 
which  I  advised  him  to  avoid  the  catastrophe.  At  this  he  smiled, 
and  M.  I^ecker  told  me  that  my  apprehensions  were  extravagant." 

I  must  enter  a  little  more  into  the  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  the  minister  at  this  critical  period  of  the  Revolution. 

It  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  M.  Necker  to  have  reco- 
vered the  false  step  he  had  made  in  consulting  the  Notables,  in 
calling  upon  them  to  decide  questions  which  the  king  should 
have  himself  decided  in  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative  and  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

The  mind  of  the  public  had  been  thrown  into  a  high  state  of 
fermentation  before  the  close  of  the  year  1788,  when  this  second 
assembly  of  the  Notables  broke  up.  The  current  had  begun  to 
set  strongly  in  favour  of  new  opinions ;  still  it  is  understood  that 
the  monarch  was  respected,  his  authority,  as  such,  had  never 
been'called  in  question,  and  they  who  speculate  upon  this  great 
subject  of  the  French  Revolution,  who  can  extend  their  sympathy 
to  every  class  and  description  of  men  in  society,  to  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low,  and  who  shrink  with  a  just  terror  from  any 
counsels  or  opinions  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  scenes  of  confusion 
and  bloodshed,  all  such  humane  and  reasonable  philosophers  have 
never  ceased  to  accuse  Necker  of  a  great  want  of  political  cou- 
rage on  this  most  momentous  occasion.  They  consider  him  as 
waiting  to  be  directed  by  the  public  opinion,  instead  of  taking 
his  ground  early,  and  directing  it  where  to  flow,  and  within  what 
bounds  to  confine  itself.  Every  credit  is  given  him  for  his  inten-* 
tions  and  his  integrity,  that  he  meant  to  give  security  to  the 
orown,  yet  civil  liberty  to  the  country ;  properly  to  lunit  the 
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powers  of  the  monarcli,  but  of  the  people  also ;  that  he  had  no 
selfish  views,  and  sought  neither  rank  nor  riches,  nor  any  reward 
but  that  of  honest  fame  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to 
others ;  ^till  they  consider  him  as  accommodating  himself  to  the 
new  opinions,  at  this  particular  crisis,  in  a  manner  that  proved 
in  the  event  quite  calamitous  to  the  country,  and  fatal  to  every 
object  that  could  have  animated  his  benevolence  or  rewarded  his 
ambition. 

The  two  great  points  which  should  have  been  settled  as  of 
course  by  Necker,  and  should  have  appeared  in  the  king's  decla- 
ration, were,  1st,  whether  the  number  of  the  Tiers  Etat  should 
equal  the  numbers  of  the  two  other  orders  conjointly ;  2ndly, 
whether  these  orders  were  to  vote  in  different  houses  or  in  one, 
to  be  three  assemblies  or  one,  to  vote  by  orders  or  by  head. 

You  will  easily  see  the  importance  of  these  points  and  the 
direction  which  the  new  and  old  opinions  naturally  took.  What 
chance  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  if  each  of  the  other  two  privileged 
orders  was  to  have  a  negative  on  their  measures  ?  What  chance 
on  the  other  side  for  the  king  or  for  those  very  orders,  if  all  were 
to  be  assembled  together,  and  everything  to  be  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  ?  More  particularly  if  the  numbers  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  were  to  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  the  other  two 
conjointly. 

When  points  of  this  nature  were  thrown  upon  the  public  for 
discussion  in  the  improvident  manner  they  were,  by  the  prior 
minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  even  afterwards  by  l^ecker 
himself,  the  fermentation  that  would  be  occasioned  in  such  a 
place  as  Paris,  in  such  a  country  as  France,  at  such  a  period  as 
the  close  of  the  year  1788,  cannot  possibly  be  conceived. 

M«.  de  Stael  is  obHged  to  allow  her  feither's  mistake  in  calling 
this  second. assembly  of  the  Il^otables:  she  is  willing  to  defend 
him  in  every  subsequent  measure:  But  he  has  defended  him- 
self very  ably,  very  anxiously,  and  at  considerable  length.  I  have 
already  referred  you  to  his  book  on  the  French  Eevolution,  and 
I  have  also  mentioned  to  you  his  work  on  his  own  administration, 
printed  in  1791,  which  is  very  interesting.  The  subject  matter, 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  was  then  fresh  in  his  memory. 
He  was  a  philosopher,  a  patriot,  and  an  actor  in  the  scene.  He 
has  on  every  account  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard. 

I  must  remind  you,  as  I  have  never  ceased  to  remind  yx)u, 
that  it  is  when  you  are  employed  in  considering  points  of  this 
nature,  that  you  are  best  employed.  It  is  here  that  you  are  to 
meet  your  lessons  of  instruction,  that  you  are  to  learn  how  you 
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are  to  manage  the  affairs  of  mankiad.  You  are  to  find  the  greatest 
interest  in  those  points  where  a  common  reader  finds  the  least. 
The  questions  hefore  you  are  of  the  following  nature :  Could 
Keeker  have  prevented  the  Eevolution  and  yet  have  allowed 
France  to  have  attained  a  rational  system  of  liberty  ?  or  rather, 
perhaps,  an  intermediate  situation  that  would  necessarily  have 
led  to  one  ?  Did  he  make  mistakes  ?  Were  they  important  ? 
Such  are  the  questions  you  are  to  consider.  I  mean  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  lecture  to  occupy  you  with  the  conduct  of  M. 
Keeker.  I  shall  do  little  more  than  make  quotations  &om  his 
later  work  on  the  Eevolution,  and  this  may  not  be  very  interest- 
ing to  you,  unless  you  consider  attentively  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject before  you. 

You  who  have  not  exactly  lived  during  the  times  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  cannot  at  all  imagine  how  long  and  how  deeply  it 
affected  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests  of  every 
human  being,  without  any  exception,  that  then  existed  in  the 
civilized  world;  the  lives,  the  properties,  the  affections,  the 
daily  anxieties  of  millions — ^but  you  must  endeavour  to  conceive 
it ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  with  a  little  reflection,  you 
wUl  be  able  to  do  so  to  a  considerable  degree ;  to  a  degree  suffi- 
cient, at  least,  to  enable  you  to  listen  to  the  detail  of  what 
passed  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  important  actors  in  the 
scene,  M.  Keeker,  at  a  moment  when  the  business  of  the  scene 
was  of  the  most  critical  nature. 

Eecollect  what  has  been  already  intimated  to  you ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  have  been  now  for  some 
time  journeying  on  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger : 
figure  to  yourselves  the  court  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  regime 
on  the  one  side,  the  patriots  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions 
on  the  other ;  the  king  and  his  minister,  Keeker,  between  the 
two ;  the  convocation  of  an  assembly  promised  that  was  to  be 
the  image  of  the  whole  nation,  the  assembly  consisting  of  three 
orders ;  of  two  that  would  be  naturally  leagued  with  the  old 
opinions ;  of  one  that  would  be  as  naturally  animated  with  all 
the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  the  new  ;  and  the  questions  to  be 
detennined  then  are,  whether  the  popular  part  was  to  equal  in 
number  the  other  two,  and  whether  the  three  orders  were  to 
meet  in  three  houses  or. in  one ;  that  is,  as  you  will  easily  see, 
whether  the  new  opinions  were  entirelv  to  bear  sway  or  not. 
This  consequence,  at  least,  was  pretty  evident  even  then ;  but  to 
us  who  live  after  the  events,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  what  conse- 
quences^ and  what  calamitous  consequences^  may  not  be  traced 
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up  to  tiie  manner  in  which,  on  whaterer  aeoonnt,  these  great 
queBtions  were  now  determined;  and  as  this  determination 
seems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  l^ie  Bevolntian  may  be  said  to 
have  turned,  you  can  surely  think  no  time  lost  that  is  employed 
in  considering  what  were  &e  views  of  M.  Necker,  by  what  cir- 
cumstances he  was  surrounded,  if  misled  and  mistaken,  how  and 
why ;  and  whether  any  instruction  can  be  derived  for  ourselves 
from  the  conduct  of  all  parties  on  this  occasion,  the  minister  and 
those  whom  he  undoubtedly  wished  to  serve.  You  will  observe 
then,  with  respect  to  Necker  and  his  book,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  or  manly,  than  all  his  preliminary  observations 
and  admissions.  He  seeks  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  respon- 
sibility in  any  part  of  the  discussion.  Add  to  this,  he  affirms, 
and  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  never  ceased  to  speak 
to  the  king  of  the  wants  and  unhappy  situation  of  his  people ; 
nor  to  the  people  of  the  virtues  and  braievolent  intentions  of  the 
king ;  that  it  was  the  object  of  all  his  efforts  to  defend  the  mo- 
narchy without  concealing  from  the  monarch  how  useful  it  was, 
to  have  the  constitution  of  a  government  properly  balanced ;  and 
at  every  turn  and  on  every  occasion  through  the  whole  of  his 
adminstration,  he  insists,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  so  far  frx>m 
accelerating,  as  has  been  supposed  by  his  accusers,  the  descent 
of  a  car  that  was  already  running  down  with  such  velocity,  he 
did  everything  he  could  to  stop  the  wheels  of  it,  and  never 
ceased,  while  by  the  side  of  it,  to  call  aloud  for  help. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  tiiat  the  States  General  were  pro- 
mised before  he  returned  to  power.  He  shows  very  satisfactorily 
that  it  was  then  totally  impossible  to  prevent  their  assembling ; 
that  this  fault,  at  least,  he  did  not  commit.  "  I  must  declare, 
too,"  he  says,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  prince,  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  made  it  a  question,  whether  he  was  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment so  distinctly  entered  into." 

''  Great  changes  are  always  so  hazardous,"  he  says,  "  that 
had  not  the  States  been  promised,  I  should  have  made  every 
possible  effort  to  serve  France  by  means  of  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, and  yet  save  her  from  disturbance  and  convulsion ;  and 
why  should  I  disguise  the  truth  ?  Like  the  nation,  I  was  full 
of  hope — hope  that  I  then  could  not  suppose  vain-^Alas !  how 
can  one  now  think,  without  tears,  on  the  hopes  and  expectations 
then  every  where  felt  by  all  good  Frenchmen,  by  every  friend 
of  humanity  ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  new  opi- 
nions were  brought  to  bear,  in  the  most  unfortunate  manner,  on 
every  existing  principle,  and  institution,  and  usage  in  the  state ; 
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on  the  confused  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  diiferent  powers 
existing  in  the  constitation ;  how  eajsy  were  the  improvements, 
it  was  thought,  that  must  result  from  the  assemhling  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation ;  how  beneficial  and  how  certain,  as 
it  was  supposed,  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  system :  and  he 
thus  arrives  at  the  consideration  of  his  own  particular  case. 

The  States  General,  he  says,  were  promised,  no  doubt ; 
nothing  more ;  but  the  same  public  opinion,  he  observes,  that 
had  extorted  from  the  king  this  meeting  of  the  States  G^eral,  was 
sure  to  have  its  influence  on  their  formation.  M.  Be  Brienne, 
his  predecessor,  he  says,  requested  opinions  on  the  subject  from 
the  municipalities,  the  provincial  administrations,  and  even  the 
academies  and  the  men  of  letters ;  and  the  nation,  even  if  before 
not  disposed  to  rest  much  on  the  authority  of  its  own  opinion, 
was  thus  taught  to  refer  to  it  from  the  very  doubts  and  apparent 
uncertainty  of  government  itself. 

He  perceived,  he  says,  that  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the 
States  (General  not  as  a  mere  ceremony  and  spectacle.  He  then 
shows  that  the  forms  and  proceedings  in  the  year  1614,  to  which 
the  parliaments  had  referred,  could  have  afforded  no  proper  pre- 
cedent for  the  assembly  that  was  to  be  summoned  in  1789 ;  and 
that  it  was  so  necessary  that  the  States  should  not  only  be  called, 
but  called  in  some  form  and  manner,  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  ideas  of  the  public,  that,  he  says,  his  proposition  of  con- 
sulting the  Notables  was  considered  as  a  fortunate  expedient, 
as  a  sort  of  lucky  thought  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  labours 
of  the  Notables  he  holds  to  have  been  eminently  useful,  and  he 
considers  them  as  settling  many  things  of  an  uncertain,  yet 
important  nature,  that  could  not  have  been  well  settled  by  the 
king's  council  on  their  own  authority. 

This  is  a  striking  difference  from  the  opinion  of  Necker's 
critics,  who  conceive  that  the  king  in  council  should  have 
settled  every  thing,  and  even  from  M*.  de  Stael,  who  does  not 
defend  this  consulting  of  the  Notables. 

These  Notables  were  divided  into  six  bureaux,  of  twenty-four 
each,  princes  of  the  blood,  archbishops,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  whole  subject,  the  number  of  the  de« 
puties  to  the  States  General,  they  did  not  touch  upon ;  and  on 
the  still  more  important  question,  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
orders,  the  bureau  in  which  Monsieur  presided,  determined  that 
the  number  of  the  Tiers  Etat  should  be  double  that  of  either  of 
the  other  two  orders;  but  not  so  the  other  Ave  bureaux. 
Neckei  ultimately  decided  for  the  double  representation.    How 
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camfi  then  Necker,  after  oaUing  the  Ifotahles  and  addjig  theur 
advice,  not  to  take  it,  when  it  now  appears  it  was  moat  important 
to  have  followed  it  ? 

Yon  will  see  his  reasons-^that  is,  his  defence  against  the 
serious  accusations  that  were  brought  against  him.  On  the 
whde,  they  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  pro« 
positions : — 

That  if  the  ancient  formulary  of  the  convocation  of  the  States 
had  been  adhered  to,  such  a  liberty  would  have  been  allowed, 
that  the  number  of  deputies  returned  by  the  Tiers  Etat  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  political  fermentation  and  enthu- 
siasm, would  have  turned  out  to  be  far  more  than  double  that 
of  the  other  two ;  that  the  writs  that  must  have  been  made  uso 
of  by  the  crown  would  have  admitted  an  almost  indefinite  lati- 
tude of  election  :  this  may  be,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
who  would  have  had  the  election  fonn  of  1614  adhered  to.  But 
again-—that  if  the  king  and  council  were  obliged  to  take  upon 
themselves  to  fix  the  relative  numbers  of  the  orders,  they  were  in 
truth  obliged  also  to  conform  themselves  to  the  public  wishes. 
They  were  under  a  strict  moral  necessity  to  do  so ;  they  could 
not  venture  to  do  otherwise.  And  their  only  part  to  take  was 
to  be  content  with  the  double  representation,  and  to  proclaim 
this  as  their  measure  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  king  might 
have  the  credit  of  a  popular  measure,  and  the  state  escape  the 
confusion  that  would  have  resulted,  if  the  council  had  left  the 
point  undetermined  by  repeating  the  ancient  forms  of  convocation. 

But  this  is  for  N^ecker  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  he  durst 
not  oppose  the  public  opinion. 

Eeasoners  on  the  case  now  will  think,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
he  ought,  and  that  he  might  and  ought,  in  the  king's  declaration 
to  have  settled  thi^  point,  and  the  second  point  also,  of  their 
mode  of  voting,  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the 
crown ;  but  he  settled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  an- 
nounced in  the  king's  declaration  that  the  number  of  the  Tiers 
Etat  should  be  double.  He  said  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  to  vote — in  three  houses  or  one ;  and  this  point  was 
to  be  determined  by  the  States  when  they  met ;  and,  as  tlie 
number  given  to  the  Tiers  Etat  was  double,  it  could  not  but  be 
determined  like  the  other,  sooner  or  later,  against  the  crown. 
We  must,  however,  again  hear  his  defence.  "When  I  refer  to 
it,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  full  weight  of  his  argu- 
ments. He  is  a  very  good  writer,  and  gives  his  reasonings,  which 
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are  always  rospectable,  every  adrantage  of  style  and  manner. 
Yon  mnst  read  iiiis  part  of  his  work  very  attentively ;  you  will 
then  see  that  I  could  not  possibly  be  so  unjust  as  to  leave  his 
case  entirely  to  depend  upon  any  imperfect  description  or  un- 
worthy abridgment  of  his  book,  which  I  could  mysdf  make,  and 
that  I  have  necessarily  referred  you  to  the  work  itself.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  critical  part  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  one 
which  I  conceive  you  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  stu- 
dying thoroughly.  To  make  a  revolution  may  be  easy ;  to  pre- 
vent one,  and  yet  not  be  wanting  to  the  great  cause  of  liberty, 
is  indeed  a  labour  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  highest  faculties, 
and  necessarily  implying  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtues ; 
and  this  is  the  subject  before  you. 

Some  general  notion  of  M.  Keeker's  views  I  can  give  you, 
but  some  general  notion  only ;  but  before  I  give  them,  you  will 
observe  that  I  consider  them  as  reasons  not  sufficient  to  justify 
him  in  the  conduct  he  pursued,  but  rather  as  fitted  to  show 
that  he  should  hive  done  what  he  did  not  do  ;  what  we  have 
already  mentioned  that  he  should  have  done ;  that  is,  decided 
every  thing  in  the  king's  declaration,  on  the  king*s  own  autho- 
rity. In  his  work  on  the  French  Bevolution,  to  which  I  am  all 
along  referring,  you  wiU  see  him  exhibit  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  They  were  very  great.  You  will  then  see,  that  in  the 
event,  and  after  the  States  had  met,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
propose  a  system  of  conciliation  and  accommodation  to  Hi  the 
parties,  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  difficulties.  Now,  it  would 
have  been  better,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  the 
only  chance  to  have  made  this  system,  which  he  had  afterwards 
to  propose,  his  measure  from  the  first,  and  to  have  announced  it 
as  the  king's  will  in  the  declaration,  in  the  instrument,  by  which 
the  king  did  the  public  the  favour  of  calling  the  States  together 
at  all.  M.  ITecker's  representations  are  of  fie  following  nature : 
— A  long  interval,  he  observes,  had  elapsed  since  the  last  as- 
sembly of  the  States ;  and,  firom  being  veiled  in  a  distant  obscu-* 
rity,  tiiey  were  embellished  by  all  the  colours  of  the  imagination. 
Almost  all  the  former  assemblies  had  been  convoked  for  the  mere 
will  and  purposes  of  the  crown ;  an  ephemeral  senate,  which  the 
sovereign  could  dissolve  at  pleasure.  Subsidies  were  demanded, 
and  grievances  brought  forward,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
afterwards  attended  to. 

But  times  t)f  this  nature  were  passed,  says  M.  Neoker. 
Louis  XVI.  had  scarcely  ten  millions  of  feudal  revenue,  and  it 
was  for  the  entire  sum  of  the  public  eicpenses,  of  the  whole  in- 
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terest  to  be  provided  for  an  immense  debt,  that  lie  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  States ;  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  him,  not  only  by  a  resolution  of  the 
sovereign  courts,  but  even  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
declared  itself  incompetent  legally  to  regbter  either  impost  or 
loan  lany  longer. 

What  power,  what  authority  would  not  naturally  be  obtained, 
says  M.  Keeker,  by  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  had  chiefly  to  contribute,  while  they 
were  called  to  deliberate  upon  all  the  conditions  and  all  the 
reasons  fof  which  they  were  to  make  an  annual  sacriflce  of  five 
hundred  millions. 

The  clergy  of  France,  he  says,  were  at  one  time  so  situated, 
that  superstition  combined  wi^  religion  to  elevate  and  sustain 
their  supremacy.  The  nobility  were  once  aided  by  all  the  con- 
sideration with  which  the  feudal  system  had  environed  them. 
But  these  two  orders,  even  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  former 
greatness,  if  they  had  been  called  to  deliberate  with  the  Tiers 
Etat  on  the  form  and  mode  of  collecting  an  immense  contribu- 
tion of  this  kind,  would  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  main, 
tain  their  ascendant ;  but  what  hope  for  them,  when  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  orders,  and  of  the  third,  had  actually 
changed  situations,  and  been  transferred  &x»m  the  one  to  the 
other.  But  here,  it  may  be  replied  to  M.  Keeker,  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  it  certainly  was,  ought  not  M.  Keeker  to  have  fore- 
seen what  must  be  the  event,  if  the  question  of  voting  or  any 
other  material  question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  States, 
when  met  together  ?  Was  he  not  to  have  tried  to  anticipate 
their  decision  by  one  from  the  king  ?  Commerce  alone,  he  con- 
tinues, among  other  things,  had  entirely  changed  the  solid  im- 
portance of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  social  system.  It  was  to  their 
talents  and  industry  that  the  existence  of  national  wealth  was 
owing ;  that  is,  the  existence,  as  every  day  more  and  more  pro- 
claimed, of  national  power.  Education,  admission  to  offices  in 
the  provincial  assemblies,  a  thousand  causes  had  placed  their 
intelligence  and  their  knowledge  in  a  rapid  state  of  progress  and 
improvement.  There  was  little  resemblance  between  the  Tiers 
Etat  of  1 789  and  those  of  former  periods.  Once  more,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  other  orders,  M.  Keeker  goes  on  to  say,  the  prelates 
and  clergy  naturally  owed  their  influence  in  the  first  place  to  the 
general  respect  that  prevailed  for  religion  itself :  but  this  had 
unhappily  been  weakened.  Other  causes  had  conspired  to 
diminish  their  authority. 
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Every  thing  contributed  to  engage  them  to  support  the  royal 
authority,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  their  power  to  afford  it  any 
material  assistance  by  their  influence  over  the  Tiers  Etat  and 
the  nation. 

And  with  regard  to  the  nobility,  N'ecker  observes,  that  many 
circumstances  (which  he  mentions)  had  contributed  to  rob  them 
of  all  their  constitutional  dignity  and  lustre,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  There  were  those  among  them,  no  doubt,  of  historic 
name ;  but  the  greater  part  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
nobled only  in  more  modem  times  by  the  crown.  The  whole  com- 
position of  the  body  was  altered,  the  most  ancient  and  most  ho- 
nourable of  distinctions  had  been  made  a  subject  of  traffic ;  each 
sort  of  nobility  had  equally  a  right  to  vote ;  at  least  one-half 
the  order  consisted  of  families  ennobled  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. This  disposition  of  things  might  do  very  well  for  Louis 
XIV. ;  he  had  various  court  contrivances  of  ceremony,  indul- 
gence, and  decoration,  by  which  he  kept  the  two  sorts  of  nobility 
distinguished  from  each  other  :  so  had  Louis  XV. :  but  all  this 
was  in  vain  when  the  whole  body  was  to  rally  round  the  throne, 
and  effect,  by  its  political  consideration,  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the 
nation. 

"  What  a  subject  here  for  reflection,"  says  Necker,  "  this  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  other  two  orders,  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  balanced  by  any  contrivance  of  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  two  orders !"  But  to  this  it  may  be 
surely  answered,  that  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  contrivance 
by  which  it  could  be  balanced,  and  no  preparatory  measures  to 
be  adopted,  is  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  to  give  up  the  cause 
of  the  crown  (that  is,  the  cause  of  peaceful  or  temperate  im- 
provement) at  once.  It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble,  he  continues, 
that  the  power  of  the  crown  had  attained  its  height  in  the  best 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  from  that  period  declined.  Louis 
XV.  himself,  perhaps,  had  indulged  but  too  imprudently  in  a 
taste  for  popularity,  Louis  XVI.  and  the  queen,  their  love  of 
the  ease  and  the  comforts  of  a  private  station.  The  personal 
dignity  of  a  crowned  head  can  never  equal  the  conventional 
grandeur  of  a  monarch. 

These  are  not  trifling  considerations,  he  says  :  the  conduct  of 
the  court  wap  affected  by  the  examples  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  the  manners  were  changing.  Great  effects  are  produced  by 
the  union  of  an  infinity  of  small  causes. 

A  strange  situation  of  things,  says  Keeker :  it  might  well  be 
doubted,  whether  even  the  re-establishment  of  the  States  them- 
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selves  could  sufficiently  provide  for  it.  He  then  mentions  a 
notion  entertained  by  hunself  and  others  at  the  time,  that  all 
would  have  been  well  if  something  like  the  conBtitation  of  ISag- 
land  could  have  been  proposed  and  accepted.  Was  it  unnatural 
for  a  statesman,  he  says,  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  constitution  of 
England }  The  order  of  nobility  in  France,  mixed  as  it  was, 
coidd  no  longer  discharge  its  office  in  the  political  system ;  but 
a  House  of  Beers  like  the  English  might. 

There  were  difficulties,  he  continues,  as  France  then  stood, 
with  regard  to  the  contributions  of  the  Tiers  Etat ;  but  there 
was  an  end  of  them,  by  supposing  the  people  of  property  (the 
Peers  excepted)  represented  in  a  House  of  Commons,  as  in 
England.  It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for 
France  immediately ;  but  what  could  be  expected  from  the  dia- 
cordont  views  and  mutual  disgusts  of  a  legislature  divided  into 
three  orders  ?  Kot  so,  if  divided  only  into  two,  as  in  England. 
"  And  why  again  should  I  dissemble,"  says  K"eoker,  "  that  hoih 
my  first  and  my  last  thoughts  have  leaned  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  government  like  that  of  England,  with  which-  neither  states 
in  three  orders,  nor  any  form  of  monarchy,  can  be  put  in  com- 
parison ? 

*•  Tlie  king,  unfortunately  for  any  views  I  might  have  enter- 
tained of  this  kind,  had  a  prejudice  against  whatever  might  re- 
semble the  usages  and  institutions  of  England.  His  opinion 
afterwards  altered,  but  it  was  then  too  late." 

At  the  time  that  the  Cour  Pl^ni^re  was  attempted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Eiepre- 
sentatives  would  have  been  received  &om  the  king  with  aeela- 
mations ;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  regret,  says  I^ecker,  thoughts  of 
foresight,  of  prevention— the  generality  of  people  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them ;  the  tocsin  of  events  must  sound  before  they  ccm 
be  awakened  or  instructed. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  then,  concludes  Keener,  but  to  em- 
bark  upon  this  sea  of  troubles ;  to  take  the  chances  of  ^ese 
States,  thus  called,  and  their  three  orders ;  a  scene  of  rivalry 
that  the  dispositions  of  men  had.  made  so  dangerous.  An  exact 
line  of  conduct  it  was  not  possible  to  trace ;  it  was  evident,  how* 
ever,  that  the  two  orders  could  not  sufficiently  support  the  crown ; 
that  the  crown  must  get  assistance  from  public  opinion ;  that 
great  address  would  be  necessary  to  manage  the  general  move- 
ment in  the  public  mind ;  that  the  love  of  the  people  was  to  be 
sought  to  regain  for  the  king  what  royalty  had  on  various  ac- 
counts lost.  / 
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These  ore  the  representations  of  Necker^  written  in  1795,  and 
after  the  esvents. 

l^w,  sorely,  under  the  cironmstances  thns  described,  it  was 
not  the  best  duince,  (and  that  is  the  torn  of  the  whole  question,) 
it  was  not  the  best  chance,  as  he  seems  to  take  for  granted,  to 
let  things  take  their  course ;  to  let  the  different  orders  meet,  and 
abide  by  the  result.  This  was  not  the  best  chance.  This  result 
could  not  possibly,  even  under  his  own  view  of  the  case,  be 
favourable  to  the  crown.  Surely  any  other  chance  would  have 
been  more  promising.  Such,  howey^,  was  the  part  taken ;  the 
consequence  was,  what  appears  to  us  now,  a  consequence,  from 
the  firat,  inevitable.  A  dispute  immediately  arose.  The  Tiers 
£tat  infflsted  that  the  whole  should  form  one  assembly ;  that  the 
diff<»ent  orders  should  deliberate  and  vote  in  common ;  while 
the  nobility  and  detgy  insisted  that  the  orders  should  all  vote 
separately,  and  in  their  own  houses.  The  public  of  course  took 
the  part  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  two 
privileged  orders  wavered  and  went  over,  and  the  monarch  was 
at  last  obUged  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  invite  the  whole 
into  one  great  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tranquillity, 
and  for  the  sake  of  retaining  for  himself  some  share  of  the  public 
affection  and  respect.  x 

The  public,  says  M.  Necker,  took  part  with  the  Tiers  Etat. 
The  whole  meeting  of  the  States,  it  was  conceived  by  them, 
would  have  become  a  pxere  pageant,  unless  the  orders  were 
united  and  voted  in  common.  It  was  thus  that  the  deputies,  it 
was  everywhere  observed,  did  business  together  in  the  provincial 
assemblies  with  perfect  harmony  and  success.  Why  not  in  the 
States  General  ?  The  deputies  from  Dauphiny  appeared  in  the 
assembly  so  united,  as  of  course,  and  the  place  resounded  with 
applauses. 

The  nation  had  expected,  says  Necker,  every  thing  from  their 
deputies;  they  had  ordered  them  to  settle  the  constitution 
before  they  granted  the  supplies.  The  most  difficult  of  en- 
terprises was  thus  to  be  attempted  before  the  most  urgent  of 
necessities  was  to  be  provided  for.  In  the  mean  time  govern- 
ment itself  could  not  be  at  ease  if  nothing  was  done.  The 
ezigenoies  of  its  situation  were  most  pressing. 

gome  have  held,  continues  Neck^,  that  the  king  should  have 
opposed^  b^ore  the  meeting,  any  deliberation  in  common,  and 
should  have  decided  for  the  nobility  and  clergy  at  once.  Some, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  should  have  ordered  the  union  of  tlie 
orders— certainly  they  have  supposed  the  first,  and  with  great 
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reason.  All,  alas!  he  says,  was  impossible.  Supposing  the 
nobility  and  clergy  disposed  to  unite  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
king  had  no  right  to  prevent  them,  nor  was  it  in  his  power. 
He  might  indeed  have  ordered  them  to  unite^  for  there  the  public 
would  have  been  with  him ;  bat  why  was  he  to  take  away  that 
merit  from  the  two  orders  ? 

Surely  this  is  but  loose  reasoning  in  M.  Neeker.  It  is  to 
suppose  that  the  minister  and  the  king  had  only  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  wish  of  the  popular  party. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  hold,  that  M.  !N^ecker  made  a  mistake 
in  not  having  taken  the  best  chance  which  the  case  afforded,  that 
of  settling  these  disputable  points  in  favour  of  the  crown,  by  the 
king's  own  authority,  in  the  king's  declaration. 

But  one  word  more  from  M.  Necker.  He  conceives  that  the 
two  privileged  orders  were  in  fault  on  the  first  meeting  (^  the 
States.  These  two  orders,  continues  Necker,  I  must  for  ever 
reproach,  bitterly  reproaoh,  for  not  having  seen  the  course  which 
reason,  policy,  and,  above  idl,  perhaps,  a  just  estimation  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  situation,  prescribed  to  them.  Necker  seems  to 
have  wished  that  the  two  orders  should  immediately,  and  with- 
out making  any  further  difficulties,  have  united  with  the  Tiers 
Etat  Had  they  but  taken,  he  continues,  the  direction  which 
government  recommended  to  them,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
the  minds  of  men  would  have  been  settled,  and  we  should  not 
have  seen  what  we  have  seen.  The  two  superior  orders  could 
perceive,  observes  Necker,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the  changes  of 
times  and  circumstances,  they  could  see  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  great  effects  it  had  produced,  the  necessity  of  making 
an  alliance  with  it ;  that  it  had  concentrated  its  force  to  procure 
the  meeting  of  the  States ;  that  its  hopes  were  entirely  fixed  on 
the  assembly,  and  that  these  hopes  were  not  t/O  perish  blighted 
and  destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  the  public  welfare ;  that  the 
nation  would  receive  with  gratitude  any  sacrifices  that  were 
made  to  it;  and  it  was  for  the  privileged  orders  to  have  con- 
tended with  the  Tiers  Etat  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  public, 
for  their  affection  and  their  support,  not  leaving  that  popularity, 
as  they  did,  to  fall  entirely  (by  a  succession  of  improvident 
measures)  into  the  possession  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  They  ought 
themselves  to  have  been  the  first  to  propose  to  unite  themselves 
to  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  to  deliberate  in  common  for  the  public 
good  ;  on  the  same  account,  to  have  surrendered  their  pecuniary 
privileges.  They  might  have  made  proper  reservations  with 
regard  to  their  particular  prerogatives  and  rights. 
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It  is  not  to.be  told,  concludes  Neoker,  what  would  have  been 
the  sensation  thus  produced,  the  authority  they  would  hare  thus 
acquired,  and  the  opportunity  that  would  thus  haye  been  afforded 
to  so  many  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  to  have  rallied  round  them  in  sup- 
port of  the  general  weal,  to  be  accomplished  by  every  rational 
and  peaceable  method ;  and,  after  all,  they  would  but  thus  have 
anticipated  the  neoesnty  they  were  afterwards  obliged  to  submit 
to ;  it  was  evident  these  privileges  would  have  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  that  the  national  concerns  could  not  at  that  particular  period 
be  treated  of  by  three  separate  assemblies.  But  cijrcumstances, 
says  Necker,  often  are  such,  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is  not  to 
wrestle  with  them,  but  to  leave  them  behind,  and  sdiise  in  ad- 
vance some  good  position.  A  wisdom  indeed  this,  he  says,  of 
all  the  most  rai!e.  The  common  course  is  to  suppose  one  makes 
a  sacrifice,  when  one  only  submits  to  necessity ;  and  one  loses 
one's  opportunity  to  negotiate,  as  it  were,  on  free  terms,  while 
one  is  yet  free  and  competent  to  do  so. 

Such  are  the  representations  of  I^ecker,  and  may  be  admitted. 
All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  forms  no  proper  defence  for  M. 
Neoker  for  his  prior  mistakes.  He  may  indeed  show  the  subse- 
quent want -of  policy  or  temper  in  the  privileged  orders ;  but 
this  is  a  great  question,  and  one  that  w^  arrive  at  after  we  have 
determined  the  question  of  the  prior  and  preparatory  conduct  of 
M.  Keeker,  and  not  hefare. 

There  was  no  reconciling  the  respective  pretensions,  continues 
M.  Necker,  of  the  three  orders  ;  the  king  became  quite  uneasy ; 
he  required  them  to  send  commissioners  to  discuss  them  before 
him  in  council;  they  did  so:  it  was  in  vain;  long  debates  ensued. 

I  endeavoured  to  accommodate  all  difficulties,  says  Keeker.  I 
submitted  propositions  to  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose ; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  them.  The  nobility,  however, 
made  reserves  and  distinctions  which  were  equivalent  to  a  re- 
fhsaly  and  as  such  were  seized  upon  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  who  then 
declared  themselves  the  Kational  Assembly.  The  nobility  afker- 
wazds  wished  to  have  recovered  the  false  step  they  had  made, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

No  doubt  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  voting  themselves  the  Kational 
Assembly,  in  affecting  thus  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  two  orders,  says  M.  Keeker,  were  guilty 
of  every  fault  that  can  belong  to  an  usurping  power ;  but  the 
two  orders,  at  this  period,  particularly  the  nobility,  committed 
every  error  Ihat  could  result  from  a  want  of  policy,  circumspec- 
tion,  and  foresight. 
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Bach  are  the  general  repiesentatioxui  of  Neckfflr;  and  ibe  two 
orders  may  have  condncted  themselyes  with  the  want  of  pra« 
dence,  the  Tiers  Etat  with  the  spirit  of  encroachment  he  de- 
scribes ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  any  of  the  parties  acted 
differently  firom  what  might  have  been  ezj^ted ;  and  whether 
their  subsequent  ill-conduct  forms  any  justification  of  his  prior 
imprudence  ?  M.  Keeker  made  a  distinct  and  a  reasonable  eSicat 
afterwards  to  conciliate  ail  parties*  Now,  the  questum  is^ 
whether  all  the  efforts  he  aftenrards  made  might  not  have  £>und 
their  place  in  the  king's  declaration  ariffimUfy  f  Might  ho  not 
have  anticipated  and  provided  some  measure  to  prevent  the  di^ 
Acuities  which  he  might  have  fooreseen  would  otherwise  arise? 
And  is  not  M.  Necker  to  be  asked  whether  the  kingi  by  fixst^  and 
originally,  pronouncing  and  determining  what  Ne^er  afterwards 
proposed,  would  not  have  taken  his  best  course  ?  Whether  this 
would  not  have  been  the  best  chance  of  preventing  the  collision> 
the  exasperation,  that  afterwards  ensued,  and  tiiateould  not  but 
ensue ;  tiie  best  chance  of  preventing  the  miatakes  of  the  ^ivi*- 
leged  orders,  the  usurpations  of  the  Tiers  £tat»  ^  unh^py  di- 
minution of  that  royal  authority  which  it  was  so  much  the  m^bk 
of  Keeker,  and  of  all  wise  and  good  Frenchmen  at  the  time,  to 
defend  £rom  disrespect  and  violence  ? 

No  doubt,  it  is  easy  for  us,  or  for  any  one,  to  be  wise  after 
the  event ;  but  Necker,  from  the  first,  saw  and  felt  the  force  of 
public  opinion ;  no  one  more  so ;  indeed  too  much  so :  it  wofl 
his  business,  therefore,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take  some  position, 
such  that  he  might  eitiier  secure  the  best  diance  of  avoiding  a 
contest  with  pubHc  opinion  altogether,  or,  that  he  might  contend 
vdi\i  the  best  advantage. 

Circumstances  are  not  easily  appreciated  at  a  distance  of  time 
or  place ;  the  precise  influence  and  effect  that  each  or  any  of 
them  ought  to  have  upon  a  reasonable  mind,  called  to  decide  at 
the  mom^nt ;  but  Necker  seems  to  have  been  of  a  iemperam&at 
too  sanguine.  He  had  expected  more  wisdom,  moredmnt^test- 
edness,  irom  the  parties  than  was  reasonable ;  more  than  they 
afterwards  showed.  As  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity,  he  was 
desirous  that  something  should  be  done  for  France ;  he  must 
have  supposed,  that  nothing  would,  if  the  double  repres^itati<m 
was  not  conceded  to  the  popular  party.  He  therefore  granted 
it.  He  had  expected,  no  doubt,  to  influence  afterwards  all  pairties, 
'  by  showing  them,  ^m  time  to  time,  what  it  was  just^  and  right, 
and  wise  to  do ;  but  he  should  have  prescribed  what  was  ju^, 
and  right,  and  wise,  by  the  royal  authority  in  the  first  dediajna- 


lion,  and  he  shotild  have  left  nothingr  that  he  could  po&ubly  ovmd 
to  be  settled  by  the  rBBolt  of  the  general  fermentation  and  the 
conflict  of  the  three  orders. 

I  do  not  see  that  these  general  conclusions  will  be  disturbed 
by  taming  to  the  pages  of  M*.  de  8tael.  She  mentions  the  suf- 
ferings of  Necker  during  the  se^en  years  that  intervened  between 
his  first  dismissal  and  first  recall,  between  1781  and  1788;  with 
what  anxiety,  with  what  melanoholy,  he  saw  the  precious  years 
elapse,  within  which  he  thought  a  system  of  political  happiness 
might  hare  been  created  for  France ;  observing  every  project  of 
his  own  neglected  or  overthiown.  She  shows  that  tib.e  times, 
views,  and  opinions  of  the  liuee  orders  and  of  society,  when  the 
States  of  1614  assembled,  to  which  the  aristocratic  accusers  of 
her  &ther  continually  appealed,  were  in  every  respect  different 
from  any  that  could  be  supposed  to  exist  in  1789  ;  that^  on  the 
whole,  neither  the  assembling  of  the  States  themselves,  nor  the 
doubling  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  could  have  been  avoided  by  Necker. 
This  last  position  she  labours  at  great  length  to  establish. 

**  But,"  says  M«.  de  Stael,  *'  tiie  natural  consequence  of  the 
doubling  of  the  Tiers  Etat  was,  according  to  the  notions  of 
l^ecker's  accusers,  the  voting  by  head,  not  by  order." 

"  No,"  she  replies,  "  it  was  rather  Ihe  voting  in  two  chambers, 
and  to  this  there  could  be  no  objection,  but  the  contrary.  Why, 
then,"  she  continues,  "  why,  then,  according  to  the  same  ac« 
cosers,  did  not  M.  Necker  make  the  king  pronounce  upon  this 
point,  when  he  granted  the  doubling  of  the  Tiers  ?" 

**  He  did  not  do  this,"  she  replies,  ''  for  he  thought  an  altera- 
tion like  this  ought  to  be  concerted  with  the  representatives  of 
the  nation."  Here  I  apprehend  lay  the  whole  mistake  of  M. 
Necker ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  M*.  de  Stael  immediately  subjoinSi 
♦*  Two  houses  were  recommended  by  M.  Necker  afterwards,  when 
the  representatives  had  been  assembled,  as  above,  but  in  vain ;" 
and  France  was  thus  destroyed,  she  thinks. 

France  may  Ihus,  as  she  supposes,  have  been  destroyed,  with 
its  aristocracy  and  monarch ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  reasonings  and 
statements  that  M.  Necker  can  be  extricated  from  the  censures 
of  his  critics ;  and  if  France  was  ruined  by  any  one  mistake  more 
than  another,  it  was  apparently  by  this  mistsd^e  of  M.  Necker. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  kiag  should  have  resolvedfto  establish 
two  chambers,  and  have  altered  the  whole  constitution  of  France 
in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority,  but  that  some  measure 
should  have  been  well  weighed  beforehand,  and  then  converted 
into  a  part  of  the  original  declaration — the  measurci  for  instance^ 
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not  of  two  houses,  but  those  that  Necker,  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
afterwards  proposed ;  at  all  events,  some  measure  by  which  he 
and  the  royal  authority  were  to  stand  or  fall.  Tall  they  could 
not  but  do  ultimately,  if,  without  ordaining  from  the  first  some 
measure  of  their  own  they  were  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  two  orders,  in  the  existing 
state  of  Paris  and  the  kingdom.  On  the  whole,  and  as  a  sort  of 
explanation,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  interval  of  his 
first  and  second  administration,  decker  carried  on  a  controversy 
with  Calonne,  in  which  he  was  assisted  and  supported  by  his 
philosophical  Mends  and  the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions. 
This  controversy  had  no  very  good  consequences,  nor  could  have. 
It  exposed  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  (not  very  necessary 
this,  at  the  time,)  and  exposed  all  the  indecisions  and  weakness 
of  the  court.  Those  who  were  then  of  the  court,  and  were 
Keeker's  friends,  must  notwithstanding  have  thought  well  of  the 
measures  of  Calonne,  and  have  become  at  length  indisposed  to 
Necker.  Keeker  was  thus  placed  in  a  sort  of  opposition  to  the 
court,  got  entangled  in  the  new  opinions,  and  could  not  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  influence  of  his  Paris  coterie  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  which  arose  on  the  assembling  of  the 
States.  This  was  probably  the  real  fact.  Influence  arising  from 
circumstances  like  these  might  affect  his  mind  without  his  being 
well  aware  of  it.  He  had  also,  as  he  himself  confesses,  his  own 
too  sanguine  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  he  shared  them  with  the 
generality  of  wise  and  benevolent  men  at  the  time.  It  might 
not  be  that  he  wanted  decision,  that  he  wanted  foresight :  these 
might  not  be  the  only  solutions  of  his  conduct,  when  he  left  the 
questions  open  which  we  contend  he  should  have  anticipated  and 
decided.  It  might  be  that  his  wishes  and  his  opinions  were,  that 
they  should  be  decided  on  popular  grounds,  and  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  the  court  being  the  contrary,  a  sort  of  tacit  compro* 
mise  took  place  in  his  mind,  and  he,  on  the  whole,  thought  it  best 
that  nothing  should  be  settled,  and  therefore  nothing  was  settled. 
Turning,  however,  from  Necker,  and  casting,  as  I  conclude^ 
one  glance  on  the  court  during  this  period  of  French  history, 
surely  the  want  of  statesman-like  talents  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  and  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  it  imported  them 
to  know,  were  never  so  aj^arent.  What  are  we  to  say  to  this 
court  and  ministers,  who  could,  but  the  year  before,  mix  them- 
selves with  the  politics  of  Holland,  and  even  engage  on  the 
popular  side ;  taking  no  warning  from  what  they  had  experi- 
enced from  a  similar  conduct  in  the  case  of  America — and  again 
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engage  on  the  popular  side,  wlien  from  their  own  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  home,  they  could  not 
possibly  engage  with  effect ;  fanning  the  flame  of  liberty,  which 
at  the  very  time  they  thought  was  ready  to  consume  themselves ; 
and  as  if  their  opponents  around  them  were  not  already  suffi- 
ciently animated  and  enterprizing,  make  them  still  more  con- 
temptuous, power^,  and  determined,  by  yielding  the  palm  to 
England  and  tarnishing  the  national  glory  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  this,  too,  to  the  illustration  of  their  hated  rival  ?  All  this 
time  there  were  Sieyes,  and  Target,  and  a  hundred  other  writers, 
leading  up  the  public  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  But 
the  truth  must  be  confessed:  governments  who  thus  deport 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  and  dangers,  appear 
rather  to  earn  their  destruction  than  to  meet  it. 


,         LECTURE    VIII. 

TIERS  ETAT. 

I  HAVE  described  in  the  last  lecture  the  views  of  iN'ecker  and  his 
situation^  referring  myself  in  the  main  to  his  own  works  and  to 
his  own  statement  of  the  case,  as  he  drew  it  up  at  a  subsequent 
period,  deliberately  considering  it  in  the  calmness  of  his  retire- 
ment It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  statesmen,  no 
doubt ;  for,  in  politics,  existing  circumstances  are  every  thing. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  we  judge  not  a  Uttle  Irom  the 
materials  which  he  himself  submits  to  our  consideration ;  and 
though  no  mistake  was  of  more  importance  to  the  world  than 
his,  if  it  was  one,  we  may  determine,  as  I  conceive,  on  the 
nature  of  it  in  this  instance,  with  rather  more  confidence  than 
in  most  others. 

In  politics,  I  have  just  said,  existing  circumstances  are  every 
thing.  Kot  that  the  general  rules  of  justice  and  right  are  to  be 
n^de  lig^t  of  or  forgotten,  but  that  wise  and  good  men  must  in 
politics  look  eamestiy  to  discover  the  expediency  of  the  case,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the  circumstances.  Yery 
painful  struggles  are  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  doubts  that 
arise,  which  of  two  general  rules  of  obligation  it  is  best,  that  is, 
it  is  ultimately  most  expedient  to  prefer ;  including  in  the  word 
expedient,  as  must  never  be  forgotten^  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  all  moral  oUigations.  But  a  statesman,  above  every 
other  moralisty  (he  is  only  a  moralist  on  a  larger  scale,)  is  bound 
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to  mark  well  tbe  nature  of  every  thing  around  him  at  the  mo- 
menty  and  to  adapt  veil  his  means  to  his  end.  With  him,  above 
all  others,  success  is  included  in  the  idea  of  his  merit :  not  only 
must  his  objects  be  noble,  but  the  expedients  he  uses  to  accom- 
plish them  must  be  adequate  to  their  purpose.  Se  must  not 
injure  his  feUow-oreatures,  however  good  his  intentions;  it  is 
wisely  ordained,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his 
*'  Moral  Sentiments,"  a  work  which  I  must  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you,  that  intentions  are  not  sufficient,  lest  men  should 
rest  satisSed  with  their  good  intentions.  And  if  a  minister^  cudl 
actor  in  the  scene,  is  to  be  so  affected  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  to  act,  so  must  you  be,  when  you  are  to  judge  of  his 
conduct  The  period  now  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  Eevo« 
lution,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  criticaL  After  the  preparatory 
lectures  I  have  given,  I  might  now  proceed  at  once  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  States  General,  in  May  1789  ;  but  the  circumstances, 
as  I  have  said,  are  in  politics  every  thing,  and  I  must  still  en- 
deavour to  give  you  some  further  specimens  of  those  that  were 
connected  with  this  memorable  scene,  that  the  scene  itself  may 
be  better  understood.  You  must  meditate  these  things  here-^ 
after  in  the  detail  of  the  history,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  must 
provide  you  with  any  general  notions  of  it  I  can>  by  any  slight 
sketch  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

Before,  therefore,  I  advert  to  the  opening  of  the  States  G^eneral^ 
which  I  shall  do  before  I  finish  this  lecture,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  afford  you,  in  the  first  place,  some  view  of  the  situations  and 
opinions  of  ^e  different  parties  concerned,  by  some  quotations 
£rom  the  speeches  or  writings  of  those  who  m^y  be  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  those  leading  divisions  of  sentiment  that 
then  agitated  this  great  kingdom.  After  this  is  done,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  a  little  tedious,  I  will  proceed  to  the  opening  of 
the  States.  The  three  great  classes,  as  you  will  easily  compare^ 
hend,  were  first,  the  moderate  men ;  secondly,  the  supporters  of 
the  old  regime ;  and  thirdly,  the  followers  of  the  new  opinions. 

To  allude,  therefore,  to  each  : — Of  the  moderate  men,  the  best 
example  that  I  can  produce  is  Mounier.  He  was  <me  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous  members  of  the  Constituent  As* 
sembly ;  he  has  left  some  works  behind  him,  and  it  is  in  these 
that  you  must  look  for  such  opinions  and  feelings  as  may  be 
said  in  general  to  have  belonged  to  wise  and  good  men  at  the 
time.  Keferring,  then,  to  such  matters  as  we  have  been  dis* 
cussing,  he  seems  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  king  had  a  right 
accordjjig  to  ancient  usage,  and  might  certainly^  according  to 
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evGty  principle  of  political  expediency,  hare  prevented  all  the 
discQssions  and  disputes  that  afterwards  took  place,  by  settling 
himself  the  forms  and  constitntidn  of  the  States  General. 

Great  mistakes  he  conceives  to  have  been  committed ;  he  is 
hx  fixym  blaming  the  intentions  of  the  king's  advisers^  but  their 
mistakes,  he  thinks,  were  clear  and  very  important.  He  had 
been  a  considerable  man  in  the  states  of  Dauphiny ;  and  there, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  his  object  had 
always  been  a  limited  monarchy ;  where  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  should  mutually  support  and 
guarantee  the  existence  of  each  other. 

M.  iN'ecker  must  have  depended  on  the  number  and  weight  of 
the  moderate  men  that  were  to  be  found  in  the  States  General 
and  in  the  nation. 

Such  men  (there  were  many  of  them  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly) sympathized  with  the  ne\nr  opinions,  but  were  not  out 
of  reach  of  the  old;  they  were  willing  to  improve  the  situation 
of  France  by  an  admixture  of  both ;  to  advance  her  political 
sitoation,  to  sechir©  her  civil  and  religious  liberties,  but  not  by 
violence,  not  by  means  of  a  revolution. 

So  much  for  the  moderate  men,  of  whom  Mounier  is  the  best 
specimen ;  Necker  is  another ;  and  you  will  see  what  were  their 
views  by  referring  to  their  works. 

I  will  now  aUude  to  those  who  sympathized  with  th^  old 
opinions  only,  and  afterwards  to  those  who  were  the  supporters 
of  the  new. 

About  the  time  that  Necker  prevailed  on  the  king  and  council 
to  adopt  the  double  representation  (in  December,  1788),  five 
princes  of  the  blood  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king,  which 
showed  the  views  and  feelings  of  that  high  aristocratic  party, 
which  then,  and  ever  after,  existed  in  France ;  those  who  were 
destined  to  support,  under  all  circumstances,  and  at  ail  hazards, 
the  anciait  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  ancient 
spirit,  principles,  and  ranks  of  the  monarchy. 

"  Sire,'*  they  say  to  the  king,  "  the  state  is  in  danger — (this 
is  in  December,  1788,  the  States  meet  in  the  following  May  of 
1780) — ^the  virtues  of  the  monarch  ensure  him  the  homage  of 
the  nation;  but.  Sire,  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  brought  on  by  a  ferment  in  the  minds 
of  the  people;  institutions  held  sacred,  and  by  which  this  mo- 
narchy has  prospered  for  so  many  ages,  are  made  subjects  of  de- 
bate, and  even  decried  as  replete  with  injustice.  The  writings 
whieh  have  appeared  since  the  assembly  of  the  N'otables  has 
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been  sitting,  and  the  memorials  which  have  been  delivered  to 
the  undersigned  princes,  the  petitions  drawn  up  by  several  pro- 
yincial  towns  or  societies,  the  object  and  style  of  these  petitions 
and  memorials,  all  proclaim  and  prove  a  digested  system  cf  dis- 
order and  contempt  for  the  laws  of  the  state.  Every  author 
sets  himself  up  for  a  legislator.  Eloquence  and  the  art  of  writing, 
even  though  destitute  of  study,  knowledge,  or  experience,  seem 
to  bestow  a  sufficient  title  to  regulate  the  constitutions  of  em- 
pires. Whoever  advances  a  bold  proposition,  whoever  proposes 
a  change  of  the  laws,  is  sure  to  find  readers  and  partisans.  Such 
is  the  unhappy  progress  of  this  effervescence,"  continues  this 
petition  or  remonstrance,  '*  that  opinions  which  some  time  ago 
would  have  appeared  entirely  reprehensible,  are  now  thought 
just  and  reasonable ;  and  what  good  men  are  now  hurt  at,  will, 
in  a  short  time,  perhaps,  pass  as  regular  and  legal.  Who  can 
say  where  this  rashness  of  opinion  will  stop  ?" 

They  then  advert  to  the  subjects  more  particularly  before 
them,  the  double  representation,  &c.,  and  at  last  observe : — 

''Let  the  Tiers  Etat  then  cease  from  attacking  the  rights  of 
the  other  two  orders ;  rights,  which  being  as  old  as  the  mo- 
narchy,' ought  to  be  as  unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  it ;  and 
let  them  confine  themselves  to  soliciting  a  decrease  of  the  taxes 
with  which  they  may  be  surcharged ;  then  might  the  two  higher 
orders,  finding  in  the  third  countrymen  who  are  dear  to  them, 
generally  renounce  pecuniary  privileges,  and  consent  to  support 
the  pubUc  burdens  with  the  most  perfect  equality." 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  language  from  these  princes  of  the 
blood,  which,  if  but  addressed  to  tibe  sovereign  a  few  years  be/are, 
might  have  saved  them  and  the  sovereign  from  destruction. 

**  Then  might  the  two  orders/'  they  say,  **  finding  in  the  third 
countrymen  who  are  dear  to  them,  generally  renounce  pecuniary 
privileges." 

And  why  could  they  not,  before,  find  in  the  third  estate  coun- 
trymen who  were  dear  to  them  ?  Why  could  they  not  before  do 
upon  the  general  principles  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  not  to 
say  of  justice,  what  they  were  now,  it  seems,  ready  to  do,  but 
only  when  they  had  just  before  pronounced  the  words  "  Sire  I 
the  state  is  in  danger,*' 

But  the  trial  of  the  two  privileged  orders,  their  temptations  to 
abuse  their  power,  was  now  past.*  They  had  failed ;  that  of  the 
Tiers  Etat  was  now  to  begin,  and  they  were  destined  to  fail  also. 
It  is  but  too  often  thus.  **  Let  the  Tiers  Etat,"  (these  princes 
of  the  blood  observe,  these  princes  who  had  now  become  rnoni* 
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tors  to  otkers),  "  let  the  Tiers  Etat  reflect  what  in  the  end  might 
be  tixe  consequence  of  invading  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  no- 
bility, and  the  result  of  the  confusion  of  the  orders.  The  French 
monarchy  must  degenerate  into  despotism  or  become  a  demo- 
cracy;  two  different  kinds  of  revolution,  but  both  deplorable.'* 
Tills  was  but  too  true,  but  what  had  been  done  by  themselves  to 
prevent  it  ?  The  peers  of  the  realm,  about  the  same  time  with 
these  five  princes  of  the  blood,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  majesty, 
ill  which  they  supplicate  him  to  receive  their  solemn  wishes  to 
bear  a  just  proportion  of  the  taxes  and  public  burdens  according 
to  their  fortunes,  without  any  pecuniary  privilege  whatever ;  and 
they  had  no  doubt,  they  said,  that  the  same  sentiments  would 
be  unanimously  expressed  by  the  gentlemen  (that  is  the  smaller 
nobility)  of  the  kingdom,  if  assembled.  And  so  the  event  proved ; 
the  same  wishes  being  expressed  in  the  instructions  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  almost  all  the  bailiwicks  of  the  kingdom,  when  they  sent 
deputies  to  the  States  General.  All  this  wisdom  was,  alas !  too 
late.  Of  this  tardy  wisdom  I  will  just  give  another  specimen, 
that  of  the  parliament,  and  then  proceed  further  to  the  views 
and  opinions  of  other  patrons  of  the  old  regime. 

The  parliament  duriog  the  general  fermentation,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1788,  had  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention;  but 
when  the  iN'otables  broke  up,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1788,  its 
members  made  an  effort  to  regain  their  popularity,  in  a  decree, 
which  seems  to  include  their  general  notions  on  the  principal 
points  of  French  liberty.  They  contend  for  the  periodical  re- 
turn of  the  States  General ;  no  subsidy  to  be  allowed  that  was 
not  granted  by  the  States ;  the  responsibility  of  ministers  ;  the 
protection  of  personal  liberty ;  the  lawful  freedom  of  the  press ; 
the  suppression  of  all  those  taxes  which  marked  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by  common 
subsidies  equally  imposed  on  all. 

Here  again  in  this  last  article  we  see  the  same  tardy  wisdom 
in  the  parliament  that  has  been  witnessed  in  the  two  privileged 
orders ;  an  equal  taxation  in  vain  proposed  at  the  close  of  1788, 
which,  if  conceded  to  the  sovereign  at  the  time  he  required  it,  a 
few  years  before,  might  have  prevented  the  Revolution. 

This  Revolution  was  now  approaching  fast,  and  this  cele- 
brated parliament  of  Paris,  that  had  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
resisted  so  often,  (and  in  prior  reigns  more  particularly,  though 
not  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.)  resisted  so  virtuously  the  mo- 
narch and  his  ministers,  and  suffered  so  often  exile  and  imprison- 
ment, was  cast  aside  by  the  public  (after  their  manner)  as  an 
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assembly  now  without  use  or  meanings  and  was  never  thou 
of  more.     But  to  return  to  the  patrons  of  the  old  r^g^me. 

In  January,  1 789,  the  Maiquis  de  Bouill^  saw  a  terrible  6^  I 
as  he  tells  us,  ready  to  burst  upon  the  kingdom,  and  dn»y  ■ 
the  consequences;  troubles  appeared  to  him  inevitable;  hevasl 
apprehensive  of  a  civil  war.  Speaking  of  the  States  Genenl  I 
he  considers  Necker  as  having  made  no  proper  exertion  for  its  1 
composition.  I 

He  mentions  facts  that  are  important.  ''  The  ecclesiasticsl  I 
members/'  he  says,  ''  were  principally  chosen  from  among  the  I 
inferior  clergy,  without  livings  or  property ;  among  the  repie-  I 
sentatives  of  the  nobility  were  many  subtle,  daring,  and  in- 
triguing men,  who  meant  but  to  corrupt  and  divide  the  order; 
and  the  third  estate,"  he  says,  "  was  laid  open  to  a  description 
of  men,  numerous  and  dangerous  in  iVance,  those  who  lived  by 
their  talents,  their  literary  abilities,  and  their  industry ;  lawyers, 
principally  of  the  lowest  class ;  physicians,  artists,  writers  of 
little  or  no  eminence,  and  men  without  either  rank  or  property. 
Of  three  hundred  members  who  represented  the  clergy,  two 
hundred  and  eight  were  possessed  of  no  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
Of  six  hundred  who  represented  the  Tiers  £tat,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  were  professors  of  the  law.  These  were  im- 
portant facts  no  doubt,  and  of  awM  augury.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears," he  says,  **  that  however  the  clergy  and  nobility  had  been 
summoned,  much  of  their  relative  importance  had  been  lost 
since  the  former  periods  of  their  sittings. 

"  In  the  order  of  the  clergy,  the  dignities  of  the  profession 
had  not  been,  as  formerly,  the  reward  of  virtue,  piety,  and  an 
active  discharge  of  duty ;  the  higher  clergy  were  composed  of 
the  young  nobility  of  the  court  and  provinces.  The  order,  there- 
fore, had  lost  much  of  its  consideration,  especially  as  the  respect 
for  religion  itself  had  been  gradually  weakened." 

His  representations  go  on  in  the  following  manner: — The 
nobility  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour.  There  were  in 
!France  nearly  thirty  thousand  noble  families.  Four  thousand 
civil  offices  either  gave  or  transmitted  nobility.  The  king  granted 
patents  of  noblesse.  There  were  about  one  thousand  families 
whose  origin  was  lost  in  the  remote  periods  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy :  of  these,  scarcely  two  or  tluree  hundred  had  escaped 
indigence  and  misfortune.  There  were  two  hundred  families 
whose  names  existed  in  history.  If  honorary  titles  were  borne 
by  some  old  and  illustrious  families,  they  were  likewise  shared 
by  a  multitude  of  new  nobles,  who  by  their  riches  had  acquired 
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itiie  rig^t  of  ossumiDg  them.  The  nobilitj  had  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  but  the  favours  of  the  court  and  exemption  from 
toK&k  Much  of  what  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  lost  of  their 
^iches^  power^  and  importance,  had  been  gained,  according  to  the 
inarqais,  "  by  the  third  estate."  Commerce  had  enriched  the 
third  order,  not  the  nobility,  who  woidd  not  engage  in  trade. 
Hany  of  this  port  of  society  had  become  superior  to  the  ijobility 
in  wealth,  and  talents,  and  personal  merit,  yet  they  were  ex- 
4duded  from  rank  in  the  army,  from  high  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  the  church,  and  even  from  the  higher  class  of  the  ma- 
gistracy ;  the  major  part  of  the  sovereign  courts  admitting  only 
the  nobility  into  their  bodies.  The  States  General  of  1789  were 
thna,  says  the  marquis,  "  opened  under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
eHmstances.  The  people  had  become  inclined  to  intrigue  and 
licentiousness ;  in  all  their  ranks  was  remarked  an  aversion  to 
ike  established  uithorities,  and  a  contempt  for  the  persons  of 
^ose  who  exercised  them ;"  and  finally  and  on  the  whole,  the 
marquis  conceives,  "  that  it  would  have  required  the  greatest 
energy  and  address,  not  merely  to  guide  their  labours  to  useful 
objects,  but  even  to  prevent  them  from  overturning  everything 
from  the  foundation." 

The  same  general  conclusions  that  are  thus  presented  to  you 
by  the  Marquise  do  Bouill6,  you  will  see  also  in  the  Memoirs 
and  Annals  of  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe.  All  these  works  are  ex- 
trwnely  interesting  and  valuable.  They  exhibit  to  you  the 
notions  of  the  court  and  the  privileged  orders ;  and  at  the  same 
time  show  the  unhappy  case,  that,  by  the  folly  of  their  prejudices 
and  the  injustice  of  an  iU-digested  system  of  government,  had  at 
lengtii  arisen. 

But  while,  in  the  manner  you  have  seen,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  and  the  privileged  orders  were  now  desirous  only  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  system  of  the  monarchy,  very  different  were  the 
notions  that  had  circulated  through  society,  and  got  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  country,  had  from 
them  descended  to  the  multitude,  and  become  the  conversation 
of  statesmen  of  every  description ;  the  youi^  and  the  old,  the 
low  and  the  high,  the  ignorant  and  the  well-informed.  I  will, 
th^rdbre,  now  introduce  you  to  the  advocates  of  the  now  opinions. 

I  have  mentioned  two  works,  the  History  of  the  Revolution, 
par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Libert^,  and  the  Precis,  by  Rabaud  de  tit, 
Etienne.  You  will  be  able,  by  turning  to  their  pages,  to  form 
some  idea,  though  probably  a  most  faint  one,  of  the  general  fer- 
laentation  that  then  existed.    As  a  specimen,  I  will  allude  to 
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the  work  of  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienue.  He  writes  in  1791,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  prodnces 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  he  must  have  entertained 
iVom  the  first,  or  rather  such  as  he  still  entertained,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  intermediate  events,  since  May  1789.  Observe 
the  general  tone  of  what  I  quote. 

'  **  The  French  nation,"  says  he,  "  has  for  ages  been  submitted 
to  arbitrary  laws.  The  people,  that  is  every  thing  in  free  conn* 
tries,  and  nothing  in  those  that  are  despotic,  with  us,  have  been 
subjected  to  a  number  of  tyrannies,  so  great,  that  the  best  part 
of  its  substance  has  been  dissipated  in  imposts  levied  by  force  or 
fraud,  by  superstition,  or  under  the  pretence  of  privilege. 

**  The  sovereign  has  raised  more  than  most  of  the  great  princes 
of  Europe  together.  The  clei^  has  drawn  one-fifth  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  the  kingdom ;  the  nobles, 
by  their  feudal  rights,  have  in  reality  levied  taxes,  yet  have  no- 
thing paid  themselves.  A  crowd,  in  like  manner,  of  those  that 
have  been  privileged,  and  those  that  have  been  ennobled,  have 
acquired  by  purchase  a  right  of  exemption  from  the  public  ex- 
penses. 

*'  Wars,  which  kings,"  continues  St  Etienne,  "  seem  never  to 
have  been  able  to  do  without,  have  furnished  a  pretext  fi)r  levy- 
ing soldiers,  and  then  soldiers  have  in  their  turn  been  the  pretext 
and  means  of  new  wars.  See  a  regular  army,  and  you  may  say, 
There  goes  a  tyrant,  or  one  who  will  soon  become  so.  In  a 
vast  extended  monarchy  like  ours,  kings  could  only  see  by  their 
ministers ;  and  this  has  ended  in  the  ministers  being  the  govern- 
ment, with  all  their  apparatus  of  lettres  de  eachety  sinecure  offices 
for  the  support  of  their  creatures,  &c.  &c. 

''  Never  has  nation  been  depressed  in  so  insulting  a  manner  as 
ours  from  the  time  of  Richelieu  to  the  States  General  of  1789." 

He  then  gives  the  history,  passing  through  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.  "  And  thus,"  says  he,  "  journeyed  on  to  its 
total  decline  and  fall,  one  of  the  greatest  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  national  character  has  been  effaced  ;  and  it  is  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  public 
mind  had  advanced  at  last  to  complete  annihilation."  He  then 
describes  the  labours  and  the  merits  of  those  who  had  broken 
the  fetters  of  tyranny — Voltaire,  the  philosophers  of  England, 
the  Encyclopedic,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  Raynal.  Every 
tribute  is  then  paid  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  and  he 
describes  his  successive  ministers ;  "  but  reform,"  he  says,  **  was 
impossible.    It  was  above  the  powers  of  Necker,  or  any  single 
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man.  It  was  for  the  nation  alone  to  attempt  it ;  and  one  has 
seen,  in  attempting  it,  to  what  perils  have  been  exposed  the  Con- 
stitaent  Assembly  and  the  public  welfare."  Eaband  was  a 
member,  and  wrote  in  1791.  "  What  an  immense  coalition,*'  he 
says,  "  had  indeed  a  minister,  or  even  the  king  himself,  to  assist 
him,  when  he  was  contending  with  others — sixty  thousand  men, 
nobles  or  ennobled,  them  and  their  dependants ;  the  military 
men,  noble  or  pretending  to  be  so ;  one  hundred  thousand  privi- 
leged persons,  who  are  not  to  pay  taxes,  it  seems ;  two  hundred 
thousand  priests,  sixty  thousand  religious ;  the  farmers  general, 
and  all  the  agents  of  the  revenue,  with  their  army,  fifty  thou- 
sand strong,  and  the  midtitude  of  those  who  had  offices,  ex- 
tended even  into  the  smallest  towns;  finally,  the  men  of  the 
robe,  the  parliaments,  the  superior  courts,  the  inferior,  and  all  the 
people  of  business,  who  in  one  way  or  another  thus  lived  upon 
the  nation,  and  became  an  impost  which  it  would  be  terrifying 
to  the  imagination  to  calculate.  Buch  was  the  formidable  mass 
of  people  that  had  got  possession  of  France,  that  held  it  down 
by  a  thousand  chains,  and  that  formed  the  nation,  while  the 
rest  were  supposed  to  be  mere  people.  This  was  that  mass," 
says  St.  Etienne,  '*  that  one  has  seen  afterwards  unite  its  voice 
and  its  clamours  against  the  National  Assembly,  because  with  a 
spirit  and  a  courage  unexampled  the  Assembly  suppressed  all 
the  abuses  on  which  it  depended  for  its  existence. 

"  From  the  moment,"  he  afterwards  observes,  "  that  the 
word  *  the  States  General '  was  once  pronounced,  that  they  were 
domanded  by  the  parliament,  and  promised  by  the  king,  events 
rushed  on,  one  after  another,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable. 
While  the  nation  was  only  occupied  with  the  delightful  thought 
of  some  approaching  regeneration,  that  should  for  ever  remove 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny,  those  who  then  held  the  mastery 
of  the  nation  were  oidy  occupied  with  the  means  of  retaining 
their  empire.  But  the  imposing  colossus  of  the  majesty  of  the 
people  found,  every  hour,  its  growth  advancing,  and  trampled 
under  its  feet  successfully  every  fantastic  authority  by  which  it 
had  been  so  long  subjugated. 

**  The  provinces  in  the  meantime  abandoned  themselves  to  all 
that  excitation  of  mind  that  naturally  arose  from  a  sense  of  aU 
the  evils  to  which  France  was  exposed,  all  the  indignities  and 
the  outrages  which  it  had  suffered,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  order 
of  things.  Dauphiny  led  the  way.  Innumerable  writers," 
he  says,  **  recalled  tiie  Tiers  Etat  to  a  sense  of  their  rights. 
Some  mounted  up  to  ttie  origin  of  the  monarchy,  and  traced  in 
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characters  of  fire,  the  progress  of  despotism,  the  absolute  power 
of  twenty  tyrants,  and  the  consequent  degradation  of  the  nation. 
Others  found,  in  the  history  of  the  States  General,  the  proo&  of 
the  national  authority,  and  that  it  was  the  nation  that  was 
the  sovereign.  Others  mounted  still  higher  to  the  original  and 
imprescriptible  rights  of  every  people. 

'*  Paris  became  the  very  concentration  of  intelligence  and  light. 
Societies,  correspondencies,  were  formed.  The  press  was  in  fact 
free.  Publications  were  every  where  dispersed  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  lowest  orders. 

"  The  government  was  without  resource,  and  could  only  leave 
every  thing  to  be  said  or  written  without  further  stay  or  moles- 
tation." 

These  passages,  written  by  an  active,  able,  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  even  so  late  as  about  the  time 
of  its  termination,  will  give  you  some  slight  notion  of  the  situa- 
tion  of  Paris  and  of  IVance  in  the  months  that  more  imme- 
diately preceded  and  that  followed  the  meeting  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral in  1789 ;  some  notion  also  of  the  general  views  whch  had 
been  formed  by  the  more  ardent  and  leading  members  of  the 
Coustituent  Assembly. 

When  these  general  views  of  Eabaud  de  St.  Etienne  had  been 
but  too  successful,  he  retired,  and  was  soon  drag^;ed  fix>m  his  re- 
treat to  perish  under  the  guillotine. 

In  the  history  of  the  Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  are  of  a  nature  so  similar,  that  I  do  not  occupy 
your  time  with  producing  them ;  it  is  one  of  the  histories  which 
you  should  read. 

But  the  extracts  I  have  given  from  Babaud  de  St.  Etienne, 
and  even  the  perusal  of  both  these  histories,  will  give  you  but  a 
very  inadequate  notion,  I  am  satisfied,  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
new  opinions  were  conceived,  and  the  ardour  and  sweeping  fury 
with  which  they  were  at  this  period  every  where  in  France  cir- 
culated and  maintained. 

It  was  under  these  ominous  circumstances  that  the  meeting  of 
the  States  General  took  place  in  May  1789.  To  this  memorable 
meeting  we  will  now  advert.  And  to  give  you  a  sort  of  general 
picture  of  the  first  and  ceremonial,  part  of  it,  I  will  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  a  writer,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  M*.  de  Stael ; 
one  who,  frx)m  the  liveliness  of  her  imagination,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  her  feelings,  could  sympathise  with  whatever  was  reason- 
able or  affecting  in  the  opinions  or  situation  of  every  party,  and 
therefore  appears  to  belong  to  every  party  in  its  turn ;  but  who 
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was  in  truth  most  deeply  and  most  honourably  attached  to  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  to  their  cause  in 
Erance,  but  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  disappointed  and 
grieve  over  the  failure  of  her  father,  and  mourn  over  the  cala- 
mities of  her  country. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  moment/'  saysM*.  de  Stael,  "  when 
I  saw  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  deputies  of  France,  moving 
on  in  procession  to  hear  mass,  the  evening  before  the  opening  of 
the  States  General.  A  striking  spectacle  for  tl^  Erench,  and 
one  unexampled. 

**  All  the  inhabitants  of  Versailles  and  people  of  curiosity 
from  Paris  assembled  to  see  it.  A  new  sort  of  authority  thus 
arisen  in  the  state,  of  which  one  knew  not  either  the  nature  or 
the  force,  quite  amazed  the  generality  of  those  who  had  not  re- 
flected on  die  rights  of  nations. 

*'  The  high  clergy  had  lost  something  of  their  consideration, 
for  many  of  the  prelates  had  not  been  si^ciently  regular  in  their 
conduct. 

''  A  long  peace  had  left  the  nobles  little  or  no  opportunity, 
however  desirous  they  might  have  been,  to  recall  the  memory 
of  their  ancestors.  Those  of  the  second  order  (of  the  nobles) 
had  been  equally  without  opportunities  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, for  no  career  was  open  to  them  but  that  of  arms.  Those 
who  were  ennobled,  and  who  were  seen  marching  in  great 
number  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  seemed  to  carry  with  but 
little  grace  their  plume  of  feathers  and  their  sword ;  and  one 
asked  oneself  why  they  were  to  be  thus  placed  in  the  first  order 
of  the  state,  merely  because  they  had  bought  the  right  of  not 
contributing  their  part  to  the  public  imposts. 

*'  But  whatever  was  lost  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  was 
added  to  the  importance  of  the  Tiers  £tat.  Their  habits  and 
black  cloaks,  their  flxed  looks,  and  their  imposing  number,  drew 
every  eye  upon  them. 

<<  Men  of  letters,  merchants,  and  a  great  number  of  lawyers, 
composed  this  third  order.  Some  nobles  had  got  made  deputies, 
and  among  these  was  above  all  to  be  remarked  the  Count  de 
lOrabeau.  The  opinion  that  one  entertained  of  his  powers  of 
mind  was  singularly  increased  by  the  terror  inspired  by  his  licen- 
liousness ;  yet  was  it  that  very  licentiousness  that  diminished 
the  influence  which  his  astoni^ing  faculties  were  fitted  to  pro- 
cure him.  It  was  diflicidt  to  take  one's  eyes  away,  when  one 
had  once  seen  him.  His  immense  head  of  hair  distinguished 
him ;  one  should  have  supposed  that,  like  Samson,  hisr  strength 
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depended  on  it.  The  countenance  of  the  man  borrowed  expies- 
sion  from  its  very  ugliness,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  him 
gave  me  an  idea  of  some  great  irregular  force  and  power,  in 
short,  such  as  one  should  expect  to  find  in  a  tribune  of  the  people. 

'*  I  was  in  a  window,"  she  continues,  **  by  the  side  of  M*.  de 
Montmorin,  wife  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  aban- 
doned myself,  I  confess,  to  the  most  lively  hope  and  ezultatiozi 
at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.  M*.  4p  Montmorin,  in  whose  mind  and  talents  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable,  observed  to  me  in  a  decided  tone, 
which  afterwards  impressed  me  much,  *  You  are  quite  wrong  to 
be  in  such  spirits  on  tiiis  occasion;  great  calamities  will  be  the 
result  of  all  this  to  France  and  to  us.* 

**  This  unhappy  lady,"  continues  M'.  de  Stael,  "  perished  on 
a  scaffold  with  one  of  her  sons,  another  drowned  lumself,  her 
husband  was  massacred  on  the  2d  September,  her  eldest 
daughter  perished  in  the  hospital  of  one  of  the  prisons,  her 
youngest  before  thirty,  borne  down  with  her  afflictions.  The 
family  of  Niobe  herself  suffered  not  more,  ^e  must  have  had 
a  presentiment,  one  would  have  said." 

M*.  de  Montmorin  was  probably  a  woman  of  ordinary  good 
sense,  whose  judgment  was  not  disturbed  by  any  irregular  im- 
pressions of  the  feeHngs  or  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  like 
that  of  M".  de  Stael;  and  such  women,  by  a  sort  of  general 
tact,  which  operates  like  instinct,  the  result  of  mere  commerce 
with  the  Vorld,  and  the  common  feelings  and  vulgar  interests 
which  form  the  history  of  it,  are  generally  able  to  form  a  feur 
more  accurate  opinion  on  any  practical  case  before  them,  than 
women  of  genius  like  M^.  de  Stael ;  and  the  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  men  of  talents  at  this  period,  not  only  in 
France,  but  all  over  Europe.  In  proportion  to  the  intelligence 
and  the  powers  of  each  individual  mind,  with  one  illustrious  ex- 
ception (Mr.  Burke),  was  the  enthusiasm,  the  hope,  and  the 
expectation,  entertained  of  the  future  liberties  of  France,  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  there  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  States  General  assembled,  therefore,  as  you  see  on  the 
whole,  under  favourable  cmjumstances— the  lang  indecisive, 
the  minister  too  sanguine,  the  court  bigoted  to  the  old  opinions, 
the  Tiers  Etat  unreasonably  infiiamed  with  the  new»  the  populace 
tumidtuous  and  ferocious. 

A  riot  had  just  occurred ;  the  house  of  an  innocent  and  re- 
spectable man  had  been,  in  consequence  of  some  idle  report, 
attacked  and  pillaged,  and  as  the  first  party  of  soldiers  was  too 
weak,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  order  out  a  large  party  of 
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the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  with  two  pieoea  of  artillery,  to 
quell  the  insurgents.  Above  one  hundred  had  been  killed,  some 
also  of  the  military ;  a  considerable  number  wounded.  This 
specimen  of  the  populace  had  just  bj^en  witnessed.  Again,  the 
evening  before  the  opening  of  the  Assembly,  the  bishop  of  Nancy, 
in  his  sermon,  had  alluded  in  some  strange  manner  to  tlie  salt 
tax,  and  applauses  resounded  £rom  every  part  of  the  church,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  theatre.  The  sensibility  of  the  public  to  tlie 
political  grievances  was,  therefore,  clearly  showni  to  be  of  the 
most  intemperate  nature. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  august  than  the  openiug  of 
the  Assembly.  You  will  see,  in  such  books  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, a  description  of  the  scene.  All,  however,  was  false  and 
hollow.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  determined  that  the  public  busi- 
ness should  be  conducted  on  one  system,  the  court  and  the  pri- 
vileged orders  on  another;  and  on  the  fii-st  possible  opportunity 
this  original  cause  of  dissension  was  sure  to  appear,  and  the  most 
alarming  consequences  ensue. 

In  the  mean  time  you  will  observe  the  speech  of  the  amiable 
and  unfortunate  king,  the  expressions  he  uses  in  his  address  to 
the  collected  wisdom  of  his  people. 

"  The  (convocation  of  this  Assembly  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
but  I  have  not  hesitated  to  re-establish  a  custom  from  which  the 
kingdom  may 'derive  new  force,  and  which  may  open  to  the 
nation  a  new  source  of  happiness. 

"  I  have  already  ordered  considerable  retrenchments  in  the 
expenditure.  I  shall  direct  the  exact  state  of  the  fuiances  to  be 
laid  before  you. 

"  The  public  mind  is  agitated,  but  an  assembly  of  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  will  without  doubt  only  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  You  must  yourselves  have 
felt  that  these  counsels  have  been  swerved  from  on  many  recent 
occasions ;  but  the  reigning  spirit  of  your  deliberations  will  eor- 
respond  with  the  true  sentiments  of  a  generous  nation,  whose 
love  for  its  king  has  ever  been  its  most  distinguishing  chara&t 
teristie.  I  discard  every  other  recollection.  All  that  can  be 
expected  from  the  tenderest  interest  in  the  public  welfare,  all 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  sovereign,  the  firm  Mend  of  his  people^ 
you  may  and  ought  to  hope  for  from  me.  That  a  happy  har- 
mony may  reign  in  this  Assembly,  and  that  this  epoch  may 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  the  most  ardent  of  my  vows ; 
it  is,  in  short,  the  prize  that  I  expect  from  the  rectitude  of  my 
own  intentions  and  my  love  for  my  people." 
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Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  king's  address ;  a  Tery 
favourable  impression,  it  seems,  was  made  upon  the  audience ; 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  king,  the  air,  the  tone,  the  cordial  ex- 
pression witli  which  he  delivered  his  speech,  were  not  without 
their  eflfect  on  a  people  ever  quick  to  feel,  could  they  but  be 
steady  enough  to  retain,  the  sentiments  that  do  them  honour ; 
but  nothing  was  pronounced  by  the  king  on  the  real  subject  of 
difficult}',  the  mode  of  voting. 

The  keeper  of  the  seals  followed,  but  with  a  feeble  voice,  ill- 
lieard,  and  what  reference  he  did  make  to  the  great  point  at 
issue  might  have  been  better  spared,  *'  that  the  king  left  it  to 
the  States  to  consider  of  the  best  manner  of  collecting  the  votes, 
though  the  vote  by  head  appeared,  by  giving  one  general  result^ 
to  evidence  better  the  general  wish." 

I^ecker  followed,  but  seems  to  have  disappointed  every  one. 
His  discourse  was  considered  as  tedious,  declamatory,  and  aca- 
demical ;  above  all,  as  contributing  sotiiing  tp  the  instruction 
of  the  Assembly  on  political  subjects ;  as  deciding  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  r^  difficulty,  the  mode  of  voting.  This  point,  the 
mode  of  voting,  whether  by  order  or  by  head,  it  might  still 
appear  to  have  been  (legally  at  least)  within  the  competence  of 
the  king  to  have  determined ;  the  different  orders  of  the  Assembly 
had  not  yet  verified  their  powers ;  they  had  as  yet  obtained  no 
legal  existence ;  the  king  was  as  yet  the  only  constituted  autho- 
rity in  the  state ;  but  the  state  was  now  distempered  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  opportunity,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  lost  by  Necker, 
lost,  most  unhappily,  and  for  ever. 

The  democratic  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat  made  haste  to  strike 
the  first  blow ;  they  sent  a  civil  message  to  the  two  orders,  in- 
viting them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  course,  to  unite  with 
them  in  order  to  verify  in  common  their  writs  of  return. 

I^othing  could  be  more  assuming  and  improper;  such  I  confess 
it  appears  to  me,  but  it  may  not  to  others.  The  natural  course 
was,  for  the  members  of  each  order  to  lay  their  writs  of  return 
on  their  own  table,  and  for  commissioners  of  their  own  to  report 
upon  their  validity  to  their  own  separate  house.  Why  were  the 
other  two  bodies  to  exhibit  themselves  before  the  Tiers  Etat  ?  It 
was  not  the  Tiers  Etat  that  had  called  the  Assembly  together ;  who 
had  made  the  Tiers  Etat  a  ruler  and  a  judge  ?  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  the  verification  should  have  taken  place  before  the 
king  in  council,  since  none  of  the  deputies  was  comi)etent,  before 
the  verification  of  his  own  powers,  to  verify  those  of  others :  and 
if  this  mode  was  objectionable,  as  giving  opportunity  to  tlie 
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king  and  court  dishonestly  to  reject  particular  deputies,  the  only 
alternative  seemed  to  be  the  mode  we  have  mentioned ;  indeed, 
had  the  king  even  on  the  day  of  opening  observed  in  his  speech, 
that  the  verification  of  the  powers  was  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  all  deliberation  in  the  States  General,  and  had  he  directed 
that  the  deputies  should  declare  their  titles  to  the  keeper  of  the 
seals,  in  order  to  be  verified  by  committees  of  the  council,  it  is 
possible  that  no  one  would  have  questioned  the  regularity  of  such 
an  order,  and  it  might  have  been  executed,  perhaps,  as  of  course 
and  without  opposition — all  this  is,  however,  doubtful.  The 
public  had  been  long  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation,  were  evi- 
dcntiy  animated  in  the  extreme  with  the  expectations  that  had 
been  held  out  to  them  by  popular  writers ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  new  opinions  was  now  to  be  exhibited.  The  democratic 
leaders  were  determined  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  public  busi^ 
ness  should  begin  to  exist,  but  upon  the  system  which  they 
thought  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  the  system  of  voting  by 
head;  they  concluded,  that  if  each  assembly  onco  assumed  a 
legal  and  separate  existence,  the  three  could  never  afterwards 
be  made  to  vote  in  common ;  they  conceived  that  nothing  would 
be  done  for  the  public  if  the  deliberation  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
orders.  The  public  were  with  them ;  so  was  upon  the  whole 
the  minister  I^ecker.  The  nobles  were  not  unanimous,  still  less 
the  clei^ ;  and  not  only  the  rash  and  enterprising  patriots,  but 
even  the  men  of  sense  and  good  intentions  among  the  Tiers 
£tat,  appear  all  to  have  concurred  in  these  violent  proceedings, 
in  the  measures  of  unjustifiable  pretension  and  usurpation  that 
now  took  place. 

The  nobility  saw  the  crisis  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
made  every  effort  to  preserve  their  consequence ;  but  with  the 
community  they  were  in  no  favour  ;  the  king  and  his  ministers 
had  imposed  upon  them  a  contest  from  which  they  ought  to 
have  saved  them,  and  which  they  should  have  undertaken  them- 
selves ;  and  of  the  order  of  the  clergy,  a  large  part  consisted  of 
those  of  an  inferior  rank,  the  cur^s,  littie  inclined  to  be  fiivour- 
able  to  the  interests  or  even  the  particular  rights  of  their  supe- 
riors. This  distracted  state  of  things  existed  for  some  weeks, 
and  this  suspense,  by  giving  opportunity  to  the  public  mind  to 
get  inflamed,  was  of  the  most  fatal  consequence ;  and,  at  last, 
tiie  ministers  seem  to  have  been  alarmed.  M.  Necker,  on  June 
the  4th,  came  forward  with  a  conciliatory  plan,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  which  was — 

That  the  three  orders  should  trust  each  other  with  regard  to 
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the  yerification  of  those  writs  on  which  no  difficulties  had  arisen, 
and  that  if  any  should  arise,  they  should  be  carried  before  a 
commission  chosen  out  of  all  the  orders,  and  finally,  if  necessary, 
the  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  kiiig. 

This  scheme,  which  would  have  satisfied  all  parties  if  the  dis- 
pute had  been  sincere,  entirely  MLed ;  and  the  Tiers  Etat  at 
last  proceeded  to  declare,  that  the  names  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  should  be  called  over  as  well  as  their  own,  that  they 
would  then  constitute  themselves  an  active  assembly,  and  pro- 
ceed to  public  business  with  or  without  them. 

It  would  not  have  been  now  easy  to  have  contrived  a  safe  mea- 
sure for  the  court,  or  a  prudent  one  for  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

In  the  event,  when  the  Tiers  Etat  called  over  the  members, 
as  they  had  announced  their  intention  of  doing,  three  curates 
appeared;  they  were,  of  course,  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations, embraced  and  hailed  as  the  saviours  of  France. 

The  Tiers  Etat  were  sure  that  the  example  of  these  three 
cur^s  would  be  soon  followed,  and  thatultimatdy,  both  the  clergy 
and  the  nobles  would  be  left,  those  that  resisted,  in  an  insignifi. 
cant  minority,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  might  be 
imposed  on  diem. 

Five  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  no  public  business  done,  no  effort 
made  for  the  happiness  of  France ;  it  was  the  obstinacy  of  the 
nobles  that  was  supposed  in  fault  by  an  impatient  public ;  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  commons,  who  now  not  only  required  the  nobles  to  sub- 
mit the  verification  of  their  powers  to  them,  but  that  they  should 
sit  (the  real  point  to  be  attained)  in  the  same  house  with  thetii. 
More  of  the  clergy  now  joined  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  the  Tiers 
Etat  at  last  proceeded  to  drop  entirely  the  notion,  that  they  were 
only  one  part  of  the  great  assembly  of  the  States  General,  and 
they  actually  assumed  to  themselves  the  character  of  the  whole 
concentrated  wisdom  and  representative  consequence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  they  resolved  to  call  themselves  at  once  *'  the  National 
Assembly ;"  the  vote,  their  own  vote,  was  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  the  air  resounded  with  the  cry  of  <'  Long  live  the 
king !  long  live  the  National  Assembly  !*' 

One  thing  more  remained,  not  only^to  assume,  but  to  exercise 
the  power  of  sovereignty ;  the  power  of  sovereignty,  or  what 
was  in  effect*  under  &e  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  very  near 
approach  to  it ;  and  to  this  they  proceeded. 

They  issued  what  they  called  a  decree  to  the  following  effect : 
''  that  inasmuch  as  the  contributionB  now  levied  in  the  Ungdom, 
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not  having  been  consented  to  by  the  nation,  were  all  illegali  and 
consequently  null ;  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  they 
consented  provisorily  for  the  nation,  that  the  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions, though  illegally  established  and  levied,  should  continue  to 
be  levied  till  the  day  of  the  separation  of  the  Assembly,  after 
which  they  were  to  cease  if  not  regranted  by  the  Assembly." 

By  these  acts  of  supremaqv,  made  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  other  two  orders,  and  witnout  waiting  for  the  approbation  of 
the  king,  they  not  only  decided  the  two  former  questions  about 
the  mode  of  voting,  but  they  acted  as  a  sort  of  legislature,  as  a 
complete  assembly  authorized  of  themselves  and  alone  to  reform 
the  old  government,  in  fact  to  form  a  new  government — certainly 
to  present  themselves  as  such — ^the  government  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

Now,  certainly  to  me,  I  confess,  who  turn  to  look  on  this  scene 
as  a  matter  of  history,  nothing  can  appear  more  unjustifiable 
than  the  whole  of  a  conduct  like  this ;  but  it  may  not  to  others ; 
what  had  the  king  done,  or  even  the  court,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary ?  Why  was  the  king  to'  be  made  so  soon  to  repent  of  his 
calling  the  states  together  for  his  own  and  the  public  advan- 
tage  ?  What  indifference  had  he  shown  to  the  public  welfare  ? 
What  measure  had  he  rejected  ?  What  effect  could  usurpation 
on  their  part  produce,  but  irritation  and  hostility  on  his,  and 
rage  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  court  ?  What  benefit  could 
hence  accrue  to  the  community  ?  Was  peace  no  object  ?  Was 
not  order  and  regularity,  and  a  system  of  conciliation  and  mutual 
sacrifices,  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  chance  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  constitution  ?  It  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  taken  fi)r  granted,  that  unless  the  states  were  to  vote  by 
poll,  no  benefit  could  result  from  their  meeting ;  but  this  was  an 
assumption,  and  in  truth  a  very  violent  assumption.  The  Tiers 
Etat  seem  quite  to  have  overlooked  the  most  important  circum- 
stances of  th^  case :  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions ;  the  fer^- 
ment  of  the  public  mind ;  the  influence  of  public  opinion ;  the 
intensity  of  the  expectation  of  the  community ;  the  difficulties 
that  the  king  and  court  would  be  under  if  they  ventured  often 
or  very  materially  to  disappoint  that  expectation.  It  might  have 
been  asked  them,  what  measure  of  clear  importance  and  benefit 
to  the  state,  if  pressed  for  by  the  Tiers  Etat,  could  long  have 
been  withheld  by  the  king  and  the  other  two  orders.  Suppose 
the  privileged  orders  had  been  made  to  contribute  equally  to  the 
pubHc  taxes,  and  suppose  provision  had  been  made  for  the  ^ture 
meeting  of  the  States  General,  would  not  even  this  have  been 
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Bufilcient  to  secure  eventually,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  world, 
a  complete  though  gradual  amelioration  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  government  ?  Why  was  the  Assembly  to  rush  forward  in  this 
manner,  and  assume  to  themselves  the  office  of  what  they  called 
the  regeneration  of  Prance ;  to  set  aside  all  the  existing  autho- 
rities, the  king  included,  or  only  to  consider  them  as  subservient 
to  themselves,  as  only  useful  or  estimable  as  they  would  contri- 
bute  to  forward  their  own  particular  views  of  political  expediency; 
as  they  would  or  would  not  assist  them  in  new  organizing  so- 
ciety, or  in  giving,  as  they  termed  it,  a  new  constitution  to  France? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Tiers  Etat  meant 
well,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  wise  and  very  good  men  con- 
curred in  these  proceedings,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  procured  for  a  nation  is  civil  liberty,  that 
just  allowance  must  be  made  for  men  who  step  forward  in  a  cause 
so  noble  and  so  animating;  but  it  is  on  these  very  accounts  the 
more  necessary  for  history  to  criticise  such  men ;  because  the 
mistakes  of  bad  men  and  arbitrary  rulers  do  not  necessarily  lead 
to  liberty,  while  those  of  good  men  and  virtuous  patriots  inevi- 
tably do  to  the  loss  of  it. 

These  are,  I  confess,  the  opinions  that  I  have  found  myself 
obliged,  with  whatever  hesitation,  and  indeed  with  some  sur- 
prise, at  last  to  form ;  but  I  am  well  aware,  that  other  views 
may  be  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  friends  of  liberty,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
case  by  adverting  to  them  in  my  lecture  of  to-morrow. 


LECTURE    IX, 

TWENTY-THIRD  OF  JUNE. 

At  the  close  of  my  lecture  of  yesterday,  I  referred  to  the  first 
proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  I  submitted  to  your 
consideration  the  reasons  why  I  thought  them  so  objectionable ; 
they  were  objectionable,  in  a  word,  because  they  were  more  or 
less  violent  and  assuming  at  a  time  when  everything  depended 
upon  the  moderation  of  the  parties ;  and  as  the  Assembly  were 
on  this  occasion  the  first  to  quit  the  path  of  peace,  it  is  they  who 
are  tx)  be  most  visited  with  censure,  because  in  all  disputes  they 
who  are  first  wrong,  are  most  wrong.  But  to  such  observations 
as  I  have  made  in  my  last  lecture,  it  will  be  replied  by  those 
who,  though  friends  to  liberty,  are  as  deeply  impressed  with  the 
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necessity  of  peace  and  order  as  I  can  be,  or  as  any  one  can  be, 
that  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  French  people,  of  the  king 
and  court,  of  the  patriots  themselves,  the  time,  the  occasion,  the 
circumstances,  and  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  that  then,  such  animadversions  as  I  have  made  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  must  be  materially  modified,  if  not 
entirely  abandoned. 

It  will  contribute,  I  think,  to  the  clear  understanding  of  this, 
by  far  the  most  difficult  discussion  and  the  most  important  that 
the  history  of  this  Eevolution  afSords,  if  the  different  measures 
which  I  have  presumed  to  blame  are  separated  i&om  each  other 
and  surveyed  apcurt,  and  if  we  proceed  step  by  step; 

The  first  and  great  point  was,  in  truth,  the  mode  of  voting, 
whether  by  orders  or  by  head,  whether  in  one  Assembly  or  in 
three  Chambers. 

This  was  the  first  and  great  point ;  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
on  each  ade  of  the  question  were  always  sufficiently  apparent, 
and  they  have  been  already  exhibited  to  you.  But  in  defence 
of  the  strong  measures  just  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  States  General  had  now  met ;  the  Tiers  £tat 
been  assembled ;  the  members  of  it  now  brought  into  contact 
with  each  other  mutually  to  explain  their  grievances  and  expec- 
tations ;  that  the  prior  and  existing  fermentation  of  the  public 
was  very  great ;  and  that  in  this  situation  of  things,  the  doubling 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  the  original  formation  of  the  Assembly  was 
considered  a  virtual  concession  of  the  right  of  voting  by  head ; 
that  Necker  and  his  Mends  so  understood  it;  that  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  popular  concession,  and  meant  the  crown  to  have 
the  credit  of  it ;  but  why  popular,  if  it  had  no  popular  object, 
aud  no  distinct  object  ?  The  Tiers  Etat  followed  up  this  virtual 
concession  by  assimiing  at  once  that  the  three  estates  should  act 
together ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  blamed  ?  What  other  chance 
in  the  known  temper  of  the  court  for  any  reform  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  ?  What  other  chance  for  tranquillity 
amid  the  general  hopes  and  fears  and  impatience  of  the  public  ? 
A  majority  in  any  one  house  obtained  against  them,  what  pro- 
bability of  any  reform  ? 

In  return  rather  than  in  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  must  be 
first  remarked,  that  it  is  here  we  find  the  accusation  of  Necker, 
it  is  here  that  his  fault  appears.  If  Necker  left  these  points  open, 
it  was  but  too  probable  that  the  leaders  of  the  Tiers  Etat  would 
reason  thus ;  it  was  impossible  that  the  public  should  not  sym- 
pathize with  them ;  it  was  impossible  that  a  ferment  should  not 
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arise,  which  the  king  and  the  court  were  little  fitted,  either  by 
gentle  meanB  or  by  force,  to  encounter  and  subdue. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  allowed,  may  not  then  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  be  suffered  to  find  their  place  ?  Are  the  pa- 
triots of  a  country,  are  the  more  wise  and  enlightened  leaders  of 
the  public  emotion,  to  rise  superior  to  Hie  temptations  of  their 
situation,  or  not?  They  are  to  be  praised,  highly  praised,  if 
they  do ;  but  are  they  not  to  be  blamed,  if  they  do  not  ?  What 
is  ever  human  virtue  but  some  elevation  of  the  character  more  or 
less  of  this  description  ?  What  chance  for  the  public  weal  but 
in  the  prudence  of  the  court  on  the  one  side,  and  the  moderation 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  on  the  other  ?  But  what  moderation  did  the 
Tiers  Etat  exhibit  in  thus  requiring  the  king  and  the  two  privi- 
leged orders  to  abandon  all  their  inherited  notions  and  feelings  ? 
What  moderation  in  requiring  them  to  take  the  chance  of  one 
great  assembly  in  which  all  ranks  and  orders  were  to  be  con- 
founded ;  an  assembly  where  even  thing  was  to  abide  the  decision 
of  a  majority ;  an  assembly  where  the  Tiers  Etat  already  con- 
stituted one  half  ?  Why  was  the  first  step  of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  be 
that  of  relatively  annihilating  the  personal  consideration,  the 
legal  and-long  established  dignity  of  every  individual  in  the  coun- 
try but  themselves  ?  Why  were  they  to  suppose  that  no  one 
had  any  interest  in  the  public  good  but  themselves  ?  What  mea- . 
sure,  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good,  had  been  as  yet  re- 
jected by  the  king  ?  What  opposition  as  yet  made  to  the  rea- 
sonable wishes  of  the  public?  Why  was  it  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  Tiers  Etat  that  all  wisdom  and  benevolence  were 
monopolized  by  themselves  ?  What  was  hereafter  to  be  expected 
from  them  if  this  was  to  be  the  first  specimen  of  their  views 
and  character  ?  What  respect  for  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the 
land  ?  What  safety  for  the  monarch  ?  What  peace  for  the  peo- 
ple ?  What  was  meant,  or  what  could  be  meant,  by  all  this 
ferment  in  the  public  mind,  this  cry  for  the  regeneration  of 
France  ?  Was  it  or  was  it  not  meant,  that  nothing  at  the  time 
established  should  eventually  exist ;  and  was  it  then  the  scheme 
of  the  Tiers  Etat  to  merge  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
country  in  one  Assembly,  and  that  their  own  ?  And  was  this 
the  first  measure  for  the  purpose  or  not  ?  Would  language  of 
this  kind  then,  let  it  be  asked  on  the  whole  of  the  case,  would 
language  of  this  kind  have  been  unnatural  or  even  exaggerated, 
or  materially  unjust,  if  held  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  two 
higher  orders  at  the  time  ?  And  ^  so,  is  not  the  chaiige  of  vio- 
lence, of  want  of  reasonableness,  of  want  of  moderation  in  the 
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Tiers  Etat  made  out :  and  if  this  charge  be  made  out,  has  not 
tlame  been  incurred  ? 

The  subject  must  be  here  left,  I  conceive,  to  the  decision  of 
every  man  for  himself.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  doubt 
among  the  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  upon  these  questions  at  the 
time,  but  the  lesson  of  instruction  for  after-ages,  I  must  still  think, 
is  what  I  have  presumed  to  draw,  and  only  the- more  necessary 
to  be  drawn  on  ^at  very  account ;  the  next  question  is,  what  was 
to  be  done  by  the  court  and  the  privileged  orders  ?  That  is, 
supposing  that  the  Tiers  Etat  were  unreasonable  iu/ their  expec- 
tations, and  insisted  on  the  voting  by  head,  what  was  then  the 
best  policy,  the  proper  conduct  of  the  privileged  orders  ? 

Necker  bitterly  complains  that  these  points  were  not  given  up, 
and  the  union  which  the  Tiers  Etat  required  made  with  a  good 
grace  and  at  once. 

It  is  possible,  it  may,  I  think,  on  the  whole  be  allowed,  that 
ID  the  situation  in  which  Keeker  had  placed  them,  or  suffered 
them  to  be  placed,  the  best  measure  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good  and  their  own  safety,  was  the  union  which  he  wished.  It 
was  a  most  fearful  measure  to  be  obliged  to  take,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  the  least  objectionable.  In  the  state  of  general  ir- 
ritation that  prevailed,  the  public  expectation  was  to  be  grati- 
fied within  any  tolerable  bounds,  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  the 
Tiers  Etat  were  to  be  resisted,  some  better  point  was  to  be  taken 
than  one,  which  would  appear  to  the  public  only  a  point  of  form ; 
whether  it  involved  an  important  principle  or  not  (it  certanly 
did  one  most  important),  still  it  would  not  be  so  considered  by 
the  public,  and  would  be  thought  by  them  to  have  no  effect 
or  meaning  but  that  of  paralysing  all  public  business ;  of  iadica- 
tiDg,  perhaps,  the  resolution  of  the  king  and  court  to  escape  from 
all  measures  of  reform  whatever.  The  Tiers  Etat  were  not  likely 
to  give  up  the  point  without  a  protracted  struggle ;  and  in  civil 
contentions  delay  is  sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  party  which  is  the 
least  popular :  it  was  therefore  clear,  that  the  point  must  be  con- 
ceded eventually,  and  therefore  the  sooner  the  better. 

The  chance  of  resistance  to  the  Tiers  Etat  was  to  be  taken  on 
some  other  occasion,  when  the  strong  passions,  that  were  evi- 
dently ready  to  burst  their  holds,  had  been  first  soothed,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Tiers  Etat  and  of  the  moderate  men  in  the 
two  orders  had  been  conciliated  by  such  prompt  measures  for  the 
removal  of  public  grievances  and  the  amelioration  of  the  consti- 
tution, as  would  have  shown  a  real  sympathy  with  the  public 
wishes  and  opinions ;  and,  in  short,  whatever  was  the  chwce  of 
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the  three  orders  meeting  ia  one  Assembly,  whether  tmpromifling 
or  not  (it  was  most  unpromising),  there  was  now  no  other,  un- 
less an  open  rupture ;  a  dissolution  of  the  States  and  a  civil  w«r 
was  on  the  whole  preferred. 

But  they  who  at  all  admit  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  the 
first  point,  the  voting  by  head  or  by  order,  in  one  house  or  three, 
will  readily  concur  with  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  when  ap« 
plied  to  the  succeeding  point,  the  vote  by  which  the  Tiers  £ut 
constituted  themselves  the  liTational  Assembly :  this  vote  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  to  eighty-nine, 
or  something  more  than  five  to  one ;  an  immense  majority  this, 
on  a  question  that  was  to  set  every  thing  aside  in  the  state  but 
themselves,  to  propose  to  the  public  no  other  object  on  whicji 
they  were  to  look  with  respect  or  expectation.  The  vote  fi)r  in- 
,  dependence  in  America  was  not  carried  till  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  for  some  time  raging ;  in  the  instance  before 
us,  on  the  contrary,  a  vote  is  carried  in  the  popular  assembly  of 
Erance  for  an  independence  of  all  the  other  established  authoritiea 
of  the  state,  after  a  contest  only  of  a  month,  not  of  violence  and 
arms  and  bloodshed,  but  of  pamphlets  and  disputation ;  not  a 
single  act  of  harsh  authority  yet  exercised,  not  a  reasonable 
cause  of  offence  yet  given.  Indecision  and  perplexity  and  dis- 
union are  indeed  very  sufficiently  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of 
their  political  opponents ;  iblly,  if  you  please,  nothing  more ;  a 
vain  and  helpless  unwillingness  to  relinquish  in  time  the  con- 
stitutional privileges,  of  their  birth,  and  supposed  rights  of  their 
condition  in  society ;  but  were  these  sufficient  reasons  for  a  vote, 
like  this,  from  the  Assembly ;  for  standing  on  no  terms  with 
them  any  longer  ?  Was  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  which  they 
fotmd  continually  increasing,  and  rendering  them  every  hour 
more  and  more  powerful,  to  be  turned  to  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  rendering  the  sincere  co-operation  of  the  king  and  court 
in  their  designs  for  the  public  good,  fix>m  that  moment  impossi- 
ble ?  Wise  and  good  men  concurred  in'  this  vote  at  the  time ; 
this  must  be  admitted :  but  whatever  explanation  I  may  see  of 
it,  I  confess  I  see  no  proper  defence. 

This  lecture  was  written  many  years  ago,  but  in  the  work 
lately  published,  the  posthumous  work  of  M.  Dumont,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mirabeau  said  to  him,  when  dying,  ''  Oh,  my  Mend, 
how  right  we  were  when  we  endeavoured  at  the  first  to  prevent 
the  commons  irom  declaring  themselves  the  iJ^ational  Assembly  ! 
It  is  this  that  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  evils.  From  the 
moment  they  carried  that  victory,  they  have  never  ceased  to 
show  themselves  unworthy  of  it." 
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The  n«ct  point  is  their  decree  relative  to  the  levying  of  t^es ; 
they  evidenfly  voted  that  they  were  illegal,  without  consent  of 
the  N'ational  Assembly. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  was  a  very  strong  measure,  scarcely 
justifiable,  as  appearing  too  like  an  assumption  of  the  legis- 
lative functions,  by  one  only  of  the  three  estates.  Still  it  will 
be  contended,  that  it  is  going  too  far  to  consider  it  as  an  act  of 
sovereignty.  The  states,  it  will  be  observed,  were  met,  among 
other  objects,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  taxes.  They 
assumed,  that  whenever  former  States  General  had  met,  they 
had  consented  to  taxes  and  given  subsidies  ;  and,  although  the 
crown  had  exercised  this  power  for  centuries  without  control, 
the  States  might  with  propriety  contend  that  the  right  had  now 
been  recognised  anew.  The  king  had  himself  lately  declined 
any  further  attempts  to  raise  new  taxes  on  his  own  authority ; 
the  decree  therefore  only  went  to  declare,  as  a  constitutional 
principle,  what  had  already  been  virtually  acknowledged.  Such 
will  be  the  view  that  will  be  taken  of  this  subject  by  many  of 
the  friends  of  freedom.  It  will  be  asked,  at  the  same  time,  who 
could  teU  whether  the  king  might  not,  any  day,  change  his 
ministry  and  dissolve  the  States  ?  What  greater  calamity  for 
France ;  what  calamity  which  it  more  imported  the  patriots  to 
provide  against }  How  could  they  better  provide,  than  by  making 
it  difficult  for  the  king  to  raise  money  without  their  consent  ? 

It  is  probable  that  reasonings  of  this  kind  were  very  current 
with  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Assembly  at  the 
time ;  but  if  so,  they  afford  a  memorable  instance  of  the  unhappy 
nature  of  civil  contentions,  how  readily  men  of  the  first  intelli- 
gence become  inflamed  amid  a  general  ferment,  and  how  easily 
they  overlook  the  most  obvious  distinctions  of  propriety  and 
right.  Taxes  and  subsidies,  as  every  <Jne  knew,  were  voted  by 
the  States  General,  not  by  the  Ih'era  Mat — ^by  aU  the  three  orders, 
not  by  tme  of  them,  acting  for  and  assuming  the  authority  of  the 
whole.  But  the  Tiers  Etat  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the  no- 
bility and  clergy.  The  more  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
general  assemblies  were  inquired  into,  when  the  times  of  Tacitus 
and  the  Germans  were  once  left  behind,  the  less  important  would 
appear  the  Tiers  Etat,  that  now  called  themselves,  single  as 
they  stood,  the  I^ational  Assembly,  and  arrogated  the  office  and 
functions  of  the  whole  legislature  of  the  state.  The  king  might 
decline  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  his  ancestors  had  so 
long  usurped,  but  surely  never  meant  to  devolve  it  on  the  Tiers 
Etat.     The  king  might  any  day  change  his  minister,  and  dis* 
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Bclye  the  States,  but  the  proper  defence  against  such  a  con- 
tingency, when  any  defence  really  became  necessary,  was  a  re- 
Bolation,  not  a  decree — a  resolution  by  the  Tiers  Etat  declaratory 
of  the  nature  of  this  constitutional  power,  explaining,  asserting, 
and  recording  it,  where  it  lay,  and  by  whom  it  could  be  ex- 
ercised ;  not  a  decree,  assuming  to  themselves  all  the  legislative 
authority  that  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  States  General.  A  dis- 
relish of  the  new  opinions,  an  indisposition  to  any  new  order  of 
things,  might  be  suspected  by  the  patriots  in  the  court  and  the 
privileged  orders ;  a  change  of  counsels  in  the  king,  and  some 
arbitrary  measure  to  dissolve  them,  might  be  thought  possible 
by  the  Tiers  Etat ;  but  were  they,  therefore,  thus  to  provoke  it 
and  to  justify  it?  "Were  they,  therefore,  to  be  the^r*^  to  set  an 
example  of  violence  and  usurpation  ?  Were  they  to  keep  no 
terms  with  the  sovereign,  and  to  leave  him  no  sentiment  but 
that  of  regret  and  that  of  terror  at  having  summoned  them  to 
his  assistance  at  all  ?  Certainly  the  very  eminent  men  who 
were  now  leaders  in  this  Assembly  must  have  totally  distrusted 
the  court  and  the  privileged  orders,  must  have  strangely  over- 
estimated the  power  of  their  opponents,  'must  have  thought  it 
their  duty,  not  only  to  make  a  revolution,  but  their  policy  to 
take  the  whole  management  of  it  instantly  into  their  own  hands, 
lest  nothing  should  be  done  for  the  country— to  avail  themselves 
of  their  popularity  as  soon  as  possible,  and  at  once ;  to  keep 
alive  their  popularity,  and  to  paralyze  all  opposition  by  the 
energy  or  rather  violence  of  their  proceedings.  And  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  the  noble  objects  which  they  meant  to  accom- 
plish, must  have  justified  in  their  own  minds  the  irregular  means 
they  were  using. 

Such  must  be  the  explanation  of  their  conduct,  but,  as  I  have 
already  ventured  to  say,  it  is  not,  I  think,  their  defence. 

To  return  to  the  history. 

The  Tiers  Etat  having  now,  so  early  as  the  17th  of  June, 
voted  themselves  the  National  Assembly,  and  assumed,  or  so 
nearly  assumed,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  it  was  high 
time  for  some  measure  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Even  N"ecker 
himself  must  have  been  ill  at  ease.  It  never  could  have  been 
his  intention  or  his  wish  (whatever  might  be  his  popular  feel- 
ings) that  the  monarchy  should  be  endangered,  or  sdl  the  power 
of  the  state  be  merged  into  that  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  king  should  hold  a  sitting  on  the  23rd. 

This  sitting  of  the  28rd  is  the  next  great  step  in  the  Eevolu- 
tion.    You  must  observe  it  well.    You  are  in  lliis  sitting  to  sc© 
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the  t^ms  offerodby  the  king  and  the  ooart  to  thepopcolar  party. 
But  some  unhappy  fatality  seems  to  have  overruled  the 
destimes  of  this  great  kingdom;  not  only  to  have  made  her 
patariots  intemperate,  but  her  ministers  or  the  court  thoughtless 
and  imprudent  to  a  degree  exceeding  all  belief;  and  many  cir- 
cumstances left  no  fair  chance  for  this  reasonable  measure,  this 
royal  sitting  of  the  23rd.  The  hall  in  which  the  Commons  as- 
sembled was  the  place,  on  account  of  its  size,  where  the  king 
had  met  and  harangued  the  States.  Workmen  were  therefore 
sent  in  to  erect  a  throne ;  a  party  of  guards  took  possession  of 
the  place  for  the  king;  the  royal  sitting  was  formally  pro- 
claimed, (through  the  streets  of  Yersailles,  indeed,)  by  the 
heralds,  but  unfortunately  no  proper  notiGe  had  been  given,  no 
formal  communication  made,  to  the  Assembly  or  the  president, 
of  what  was  intended ;  and  M.  Bailly,  the  president,  with  other 
members  of  the  Commons,  when  they  repaired,  as  of  course,  to 
hold  their  sitting  in  their  own  hall,  were  repulsed  without 
ceremony  from  their  own  door. 

The  Commons  very  naturally  conceived,  not  that  terms  were 
to  be  offered  to  them,  but  that  an  immediate  dissolution  was 
in  fact  intended:  they  must  have  been  conscious  that  their 
own  proceedings  had  been  irregular  and  violent,  and  they 
must  reasonably  have  expected  some  violent  measure  in  return 
from  the  king  and  the  court;  they  therefore  hurried  away, 
through  a  severe  storm  of  rain,  to  a  tennis-court,  where,  with 
proper  spirit  and  firmness,  though  in  something  of  a  theatric 
manner,  they  bound  themselves  with  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
part  until  the  constitution  was  completed ;  even  on  this  occasion, 
it  must  be  confessed  by  the  nature  of  their  oath,  plainly  showing 
the  unlimited  extent  of  their  views.  They  seemed  to  proclaim 
that  France  had  no  constitution,  and  that  they  were  determined 
to  create  one,  and  to  proceed  to  lengths  which  had  certainly  not 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  king  when  he  called  them  to- 
gether, nor  of  those  whom  they  represented.  Still,  as  they  were 
now  at  issue  with  the  court  (whether  by  their  own  fault  or  not, 
it  was  in  vain  to  inquire),  and  all  seemed  lost  if  they  ceased  to 
exist,  no  other  expedient  was  left  them  but  some  resolution  of 
this  kind :  some  vote  or  decree  that  should  intimate  that  they 
were  superior  to  fear,  and  would  not  desert  what  had  become 
the  cause  of  their  country.  M.  Mounier,  one  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  in  the  Assembly,  was  the  proposer  and  framer  of  the 
oath ;  but  it  was  his  measure  to  prevent  an  adjournment  to  Paris 
and  more  violent  proceedings.     All  these  were  circumstances 
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that  very  much  indisposed  them  to  Ikten  to  the  king  with  any 
proper  temper  or  moderation  when  lie  addressed  them,  a  few 
days  after,  at  the  royal  oLttiogi  and  brought  forward  his  intended 
measure. 

The  next  day,  immediately  after  this  day  of  the  tennis-court, 
was  signalized  by  a  most  important  event,  the  union  of  a  body 
of  the  clergy  with  the  Tiers  Etat.  The  nobility  had  not. yet 
given  way.  It  does  not  appear  very  intelligible  why  the  clergy 
should  have  fixed  upon  this  particular  moment  for  their  junction, 
when  the  king  was  evidently  at  issue  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
when  the  royal  sitting  was  expected  in  two  days.  It  was  pro- 
bably from  the  feeling  excited  by  the  scene  in  the  tennis-court 
and  a  measure  of  sympathy:  They  were  received  with  fraternal 
embraces,  and  loaded  with  praises  as  a  baud  of  patriots  who  had 
come  in  a  moment  of  inmdnent  danger  to  save  Uieir  country.    . 

How  far  the  Assembly  afterwards  remembered,  with  proper 
gratitude,  the  service  that  was  now  rendered  them  by  the  clergy, 
you  will  have  occasion  in  due  time  to  observe. 

This  union  of  the  clergy  naturally  made  the  Tiers  Etat  more 
confident  that  they  should,  ere  long,  be  joined  by  the  nobility ; 
and  this  persuasion  could  not  but  tend  to  make  liiem  less  ready 
to  receive  the  offers  of  the  king,  though  it  should  have  made 
them  more  so.  Again,  besides  the  shutting  up  of  their  hall,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  other  marks  of  neglect  were  shown  to 
the  Tiers  Etat ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  Eoyal  sitting,  they  were 
kept  waiting  till  the  other  two  orders  had  arranged  themselves 
in  their  proper  places — ^waiting  in  the  rain  with  little  shelter, 
while  they  not  only  saw  the  ostentatious  procession  of  the  court, 
the  embroidered  heralds,  and  an  unusual  display  of  the  pompous 
carriages  and  gaudy  livery  of  the  noblesse,  but  military  detach- 
ments patrolling  the  streets  of  Versailles,  and  even  posted  around 
the  very  hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  they  were  at  last  admitted, 
apparently  to  receive  their  orders. 

All  these  unhappy  circumstances  are  for  ever  to  be  deplored, 
and  those  by  whom  they  might  or  ought  to  have  been  prevented 
(the  king  could  have  nothing  to  say  to  them),  are  never  to  be 
forgiven.  Eor  this  measure  of  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  you  will 
see  fail,  and,  as  I  conceive,  most  fatally  for  Prance.  Men  will 
be  men.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  irritations  to  which 
the  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  thus  exposed. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture,  my  humble  censure,  such  as  it  is, 
must  fall  on  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  but  the 
student  must  never  suppose  me  insensible  to  the  merit  of  all 
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ezpressionB  of  patriotism,  if  they  be  but  sincere— of  all  generous 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  if  they  be  but  well-meant 
—of  all  resistance  to  unworthy  indignities  and  to  oppression,  if 
but  honest.  It  is  my  province,  however,  to  draw  lessons  from 
history — ^to  make  patriotism  prudent,  a  love  of  civil  liberty  wise, 
and  a  resistance  to  authority,  of  whatever  kind,  careful,  circum- 
spect, and  fitted  for  the  nature  of  man  and  of  society. 

The  royal  sitting  was  held  on  the  23rd.  The  king  ascended 
the  throne,  and  produced  the  plan  of  a  new  constitution  or 
system  of  government ;  it  was  read  to  the  assembled  orders,  aud 
was  a  piece  of  considerable  length.  You  must  consider  it  with 
great  attention,  for  it  is  a  most  important  document  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eevolution. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  great  outline  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  was,  in  short,  an  offer  from  the  king  and  court  to  the 
patriots — ^the  extent  of  the  concessions  that  could  be  admitted 
by  the  retainers  of  the  old  opinions  to  the  patrons  of  the  new. 

The  question,  therefore,  is,  what  should  the  patriots  have 
done  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  this  was  an  offer  with  which  the 
patriots  should  have  instantly  closed. 

Whatever  objections,  deficiencies,  or  imperfections  were  to  be 
found  in  the  system  proposed,  there  were  none  that  might  not 
hereafter  have  been  provided  for.  The  main  points  were  se- 
cured, and  the  dictatorial  style  trhich  was  too  often  assumed  by 
the  lang  might  have  been  overlooked,  as  the  ancient  form  of 
expression,  and  pardoned,  from  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  con- 
ciliation, for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  commimity,  and  the 
great  advantages  that  were  evidently  on  the  point  of  being  for 
ever  established. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  M.  Necker  was  not  in  his 
place.  The  fact  was,  that  the  plan  had  been  originally  drawn 
up  by  that  minister,  but  having  been  altered,  and  materially 
altered,  and  made,  in  his  judgment,  less  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
he  had  thought  it  improper  to  sanction  it  by  his  presence. 
This  was  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  of  aU.  He  was  very 
popular  at  the  time,  and  no  plan  was  Hkely  to  succeed  with  the 
Assembly,  or  rather  with  the  public,  which  he  did  not  coun- 
tenance ;  and  it  was  a  grievous  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  court 
not  to  have  taken  his  advice  in  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  stood, — at  least  not  to  have  come  to  some  understanding  on 
the  conduct  which  he  meant  to  pursue.  Better  to  have  given  up 
their  measure,  than  left  him  to  remain  in  visible  opposition 
to  them. 
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It  is  probable  that  no  system  of  goYerameot  loonded  eama" 
tially  on  old  opinions  would  have  satisfied  the  majcvity  of  the 
Assembly,  who  were  heated  with  the  new  opinions,  and  who 
longed  for  some  great  experiment  for  what  they  b^eired  the 
happiness  of  France  and  of  mankind.  Still  it  most  be  r^oaem- 
bered  that  Mirabeau  was  in  the  Assembly.  He  never  seems  to 
have  meant  to  destroy  the  monarchy ;  a  limited  monarchy  and 
a  representative  Assembly  seems  to  have  been  his  notion  of 
civil  liberty. 

It  is  possible  that  great  assistanoe  might  have  been  derived 
from  him,  if  I^ecker's  original  plan  had  been  produced,  and  if 
Mirabeau  had  been  in  tune  consulted  and  propitiated,  as  he  might 
have  been.  All  the  wise  and  moderate  patriots  of  the  Eeveln- 
tion,  Mounier  and  others,  were  then  in  the  Assembly,  and  still 
in  possession  of  the  pubHc  fietvour,  and  might  have  been  con- 
sulted and  conciliated  also ;  but  there  was  no  prudence  in  the 
court,  nor  attention  to  their  situation,  and  everything,  turned 
out  unfortunately,  as  has  always  been  the  case  when  the  civil 
liberties  of  this  great  country  were  at  issue.  In  England  it  has 
often  been  the  reverse.  Setting  out  from  nearly  the  same  be- 
ginnings, I  have  repeatedly  had  to  observe  to  you  how  different 
were  the  points  at  which  the  constitutiomrof  tibe  two  kingdoms 
from  time  to  time  arrived. 

I  consider  this  royal  sitting  of  the  2drd  of  June  as  so  im- 
portant an  event  in  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  that  I 
particularly  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  it,  and  must  eschibit 
it  to  you  a  little  more  distinctly. 

M.  Necker  has  dedicated  his  fourth  section  <^  hia  first 
volume  of  the  French  Eevolution  to  the  consideration  of  it.  He 
explains  the  notions  which  he  himself  had  formed  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  monarchy  and  the  kingdom,  and  nothing  can  appear 
more  reasonable. 

His  object  was  to  assert  and  support,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
rights  and  consequence  of  the  monarch,  which  he  saw  were 
visibly  and  really  sinking  hst ;  he  therefore  drew  up  a  decla- 
ration for  the  king  to  produce  at  the  royal  sitting,  and  with  the 
ministers  that  acted  in  concert  with  him  and  the  king  in 
council,  his  success  had  been  complete ;  in  fact,  the  couneil  was 
just  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  every  thing  settled  and  agreed 
to,  when  an  officer  came  to  the  king,  and  having  whispered  him, 
the  king  immediately  got  up,  and  desiring  the  ministen  to  await 
his  return,  left  them  sitting,  and  went  out. 

**  This  can  only  be  a  message  from  the  queen,"  said  M*  de 
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Montnioriii  to  Necker ;  '<  the  princes  of  the  blood  have  got  her 
to  interfere,  and  persuade  the  king  to  adjourn  his  decision." 

So  it  turned  out  The  king,  after  being  absent  half  an  hour, 
returned,  and,  in  spite  of  every  consideration  that  could  be  sug- 
gested to  him,  adjourned  the  debate  to  the  next  council.  It  was 
not  held  tiU  two  days  after,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  and 
four  magistrates  were  added,  new  to  the  subject,  which  had  now 
to  be  discussed  entirely  afresh. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Necker  that  his  original  measure  was 
not  to  be  carried.  He  was  desired  to  confer  confidentially  with 
some  of  the  new  counsellors.  He  made  what  concessions  he 
could,  as  he  thought,  -with  effect ;  but  no  :  the  whole  plan  was 
in  the  event,  as  he  thought,  so  materially  changed,  as  to  be  no 
longer  one  which  he  could  intimate  his  approval  of  by  personally 
appearing  at  the  sitting.  He  resisted  to  the  utmost,  protested 
against  the  whole  measure,  and  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
signing. His  brother  ministers,  even  M.  de  Montmorin,  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  him. 

He  does  not  give  the  original  declaration  as  he  had  intended 
it  to  stand ;  the  MS.  was  burnt  during  the  subsequent  terrors 
of  the  Eevolution ;  and  though  he  points  out  some  of  the  aL 
terations  that  were  made  by  the  court,  he  might,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  have  entered  more  into  detail,  with  some  advan- 
tage to  his  reader  and  to  his  own  character,  as  he  was  accused 
by  the  court  of  unreasonable  pertinacity,  of  perversely,  of  fac- 
tiously  absenting  himself  from  the  sitting,  and  as  it  was  his 
object  to  show  that  all  such  accusations  were  unfeeling  and 
unjust.  But,  fortunately,  in  the  appendix  to  Bcrtrand  de  Mole- 
ville's  Memoir,  the  declaration  and  the  articles  are  given. 

B.  de  Moleville  is  very  loud  and  decided  in  his  censures  of 
the  conduct  of  Necker,  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  judging 
of  the  plan  as  Necker  originally  proposed  it,  and  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently altered  and  read  by  the  king.  I  must  repeat  to  you, 
that  this  is  quite  a  crifis^in  the  history  of  the  Eevolution. 

Ton  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  plan  to  which,  even  as  it 
was  at  last  left  to  stand,  the  Tiers  Etat  should  have  acceded ; 
but  that  it  was  altered  so  essentially  that  ll^ecker  had  a  right  to 
say  it  was  no  longer  his  measure,  and  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  it  as  minister  of  the  king.  Still,  you  will  see,  I  think, 
that  it  was  a  plan  to  which  the  patriots  should  have  acceded. 
It  was  essentially  altered,  for  the  very  first  article  in  the  decla- 
ration, as  really  delivered  by  the  kii^,  annulled  the  decree  of 
the  Tiers  Etat  by  which  ^ey  voted  themselves  the  JS'ational 
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Assembly,  with  all  the  reaolutioos  that  followed,  as  fllegal  iiad- 
unconstitutional.  Necker  had  thought  it  beat  (as  it  certainly 
was)  to  be  silent,  and  to  declare  nothing  of  the  kind ;  and  it  was 
bnt  too  evident  (to  all  but  the  court)  that  the  king  had  no  longer 
the  power  to  control  the  Assembly  in  any  numner  like  tbis« 

J^ecker  obsenres  that  the  king  in  his  own  proposed  declaration, 
had  enjoined  the  three  orders  to  unite  in  common  when  delibe- 
rating on  affairs  of  a  common  interest ;  that  in  the  ali&red  deola* 
ration,  the  first  two  orders  only  were  addressed,  and  only  eechortedy 
not  enjoined.  And  again,  tiiat  at  the  end  of  the  declaration, 
the  three  orders  very  unwisely,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fatally, 
were  ordered  to  separate,  and  to  repair  to  their  own  halls  to. 
renew  their  sittings  the  next  day. 

Keeker,  in  his  plan,  had  made  the  king  reserve  to  himself  the 
power  oiBamtioning  any  future  scheme  of  the  States  Genond  with 
respect  to  their  future  constitution,  declaring,  however,  that  the 
Assembly  must  be  composed  of  at  least  two  chambers ;  but  in 
the  altered  plan,  the  king  was  made  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
adjustment  of  the  future  form  that  was  to  be  given  to  the  States 
General. 

The  alterations  were  evidently  all  on  the  side  of  the  crown, 
all  tending  to  make  the  whole  measure  less  likely  to  succeed  with 
the  Tiers  Etat.  And  as  Necker  contends,  and  very  justly,  that 
he  had  ventured  upon  certain  articles  in  favour  of  the  crown  (he 
mentions  those  which  were  sufficiently  important  and  unpopular), 
the  alterations  must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  very  inju- 
dicious, and  such  as  Necker  could  not  possibly  admit. 

Now  all  these  are  points  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
student.  Whatever  shows  the  wisdom  of  Necker  shows  the  folly 
of  the  court,  and  becoming  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Bevolu- 
lution  did  not  succeed,  becomes  in  fact  one  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

For  the  student  must  not  forget,  that  it  was  a  great  calamity 
to  mankind  that  the  Revolution  did  not  succeed — ^that  the  cause 
of  liberty,  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  was.thus  on  the  whole  lost. 

But  it  was  lost,  I  conceive,  because  the  Tiers  Etat  did  not  on 
this  occasion  consent  to  close  with  the  king,  and  proceed  on  the 
terms  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  declaration,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  points  of  the  subject  are,  then,  first,  that  the  court  most 
improperly  and  unpardonably  altered  the  declaration,  and  made 
it  more  irritating  to  the  Tiers  Etat  than  M.  Necker  had  thought 
wise ;  more  than  this,  that  they  had  made  it  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  thought  it  could  not  succeed  with  them,  and  thathe^ 
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tteffelnre^  declined  a|)pcaizng  hb  the  aolihor  df  it  os  the  day  (^ 
Qke  ipoyal  sitting. 

^tidly.  (QiBt  tiiough  this  might  be  the  case,  still  there  were  left 
in  the  measore  such  common  grounds  for  the  king  and  the  As- 
Bemblr  to  have  stood  upon,  that  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
should  hare  received  the  measure  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
oostailiatUHi,  and  proceeded  upon  it  immediately,  to  the  establish-* 
ment  of  proper  provisions  for  the  present  and  fiiture  happiness  of 
their  country,  the  danger  to  the  state  being  so  very  great  on 
eireiy  other  supposition. 

This  they  did  not.  The  most  dreod&l  ocmseqnences  ensued, 
and  Trere  sure  to  ensue,  &tal  to  the  monarch,  to  Prance,  to  the 
great  experiment  in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  they  were  them-^ 
selves  attempting  to  make,  and  therefore  very  injurious  to  the 
beet  interests  of  Europe  and  of  mankind,  perhaps  for  ages. 

This  last  point  as  well  as  the  first  you  will  consider.  What- 
ever caused  or  contributed  to  the  event,  is  a  lesson  of  history. 

Observe  what  were  some  of  the  articles  of  the  king's  declara^ 
tion,  as  they  were  finally  suffered  to  »tand  by  the  queen  and  her 
advisers.  I  mention  them  as  reasons  which  i^ould  have  induced 
the  patriots  to  have  acceded  to  the  declaration.  Ko  new  tax  was 
to  be  levied,  no  old  one  prolonged  beyond  the  time  fixed  by  the 
laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 
Sfoch  as  edsted  were  only  to  remain  in  force  till  the  next  meet* 
ing  of  the  States.  Consider  how  much  was  contained  in  these 
concessions.  When  the  right  of  the  purse  was  yielded  up  and 
a  new  meeting  of  the  States  was  thus  secured,  what  further  con- 
cession was  necessary  ?  Every  further  improvement  and  secu- 
lity  would  gradually  have  been  obtained,  aa  in  England,  by  this 
power  of  the  purse. 

Nd  new  loans  were  to  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
States  General,  with  a  particular  exception,  reasonable  in  itself, 
which  was  mentioned. 

The  public  finances,  the  revenues,  the  expenses  were  all  to  be 
snbmitted  to  the  examination  of  the  States.  Every  concession 
in  mak^TB  of  this  nature  was  offered. 

The  deigy  and  the  nobiUty  were  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  king 
in  that  renimciation  of  their  pecuniary  privileges  which  t^ey  had 
already  promised.    The  taille  was  to  be  abolished. 

Every  thing  that  could  be  said,  according  to  the  existing  notions 
of  France  and  the  real  difficulty  of  the  case,  really  uwa  said,  on 
the  subject  of  leHres  de  eachei. 

A  very  reasonable  declaration  was  made  on  the  delicate  sab' 
ject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
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Provincial  aasemblies  were  promised — assemblies  thaiy  appa- 
rently, would  have  created  a  respectable  magistracy  throughoat 
-the  kingdom. 

Upon  a  variety  of  other  articles,  some  of  great  importance, — 
the  king's  demesnes,  for  instance,  the  internal  custom-houses,  the 
tax  on  salt,  &c.  &c. — ^nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  and  be- 
nevolent than  the  articles  of  the  declaration. 

The  corvdes,  the  capitinaries,  were  to  be  abolished. 

The  value  of  these  articles  of  the  declaration  will  be  seen  by 
the  student,  if  he  will  look  into  one  of  the  chapters  in  Young's 
Tour  in  France  i  a  work,  several  parts  of  which  will  be  found 
entertaining,  instructive,  and  very  much  to  our  purpose,  the 
concluding  chapters  more  especially. 

The  declaration,  no  doubt,  laid  down  the  sacred  nature  of  all 
property,  tithes  and  feudal  rents  included. 

The  king  also  willed  that  the  ancient  distinction  of  the  three 
orders  should  be  preserved  entire,  as  essentially  connected  withi 
the  constitution,  and  declared  null  the  deliberations  taken  by 
the  Deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  on  the  17ih  of  the  month,  as 
well  as  all  others  that  might  have  followed  it,  as  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. 

This  was,  you  are  aware,  the  decree  of  the  Tiers  Etat  voting 
themselves  the  National  Assembly,  assuming  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion, and  in  ^t  the  sovereign  power.  Upon  these  acts  of  usurpa- 
tion I^ecker  had  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing.  He  seems  rather 
to  have  hoped  hereafter,  by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  powers 
of  the  crown  and  the  Assembly,  to  render  them  null  and  void 
in  effect,  avoiding,  in  the  meantime,  a  subject  of  certain  contro- 
versy and  irritation ;  but  this  was  a  wisdom  which  the  court 
could  not  reach. 

The  fifteenth  article  was  unhappily  but  of  too  much  impor- 
tance. "  A  proper  regard  to  good  order,''  says  the  article,  ''  to 
decency,  to  the  very  freedom  of  the  Assembly,  all  require  that 
his  majesty  should  prohibit,  as  he  expressly  does,  that  any  per- 
sons, except  the  JEuembers  of  the  three  orders  composing  the  States 
General,  should  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  whether  held  in 
common  or  in  their  separate  houses." 

The  student  will  have  abundant  occasion  hereafter  to  remark 
the  influence  of  the  galleries  on  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  It 
had  been  already  shown  but  too  strongly  when  this  article  appeared. 

The  galleries,  however,  were  the  means  which  the  Tiers  Etat 
made  use  of  to  awe  and  control  the  court,  and  most  unfortunately 
the  popular  leaders  could  neither  do  with  them  nor  without  th^ou. 
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This  was  certainly,  dtiring  these  more  early  periods  of  the 
Bevolutioii,  the  great  difficulty.  The  difficulty  was  not  properly 
disposed  of  hy  this  article  of  the  declaration,  hut  it  was  clear  that 
the  interfirwwe  of  the  galleries  was,  at  all  events,  to  he  prevented, 
if  not  their  presence. 

The  concluding  article  was,  that  having  called  together  the 
States  to  effect,  in  concert  with  him,  the  great  objects  of  puhlio 
utility,  he  was  obliged  to  say  expressly  that  he  reserved  to  him- 
self the  army,  the  police,  the^military  power,  such  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  exercised  and  enjoyed  hy  the  monarchs  of  France.    ' 

He  had  before,  in  the  first  part  of  the  declaration,  observed, 
that  he  wished*to  lay  before  the  states  the  different  benefits  "  that 
he  intended  to  concede  to  his  people ;  that  he  wished  not  to  cir- 
cumsczibe  their  zeal  within  any  limits  which  he  might  trace  out ; 
that  he  should  adopt  with  pleasure  any  views  of  Ihe  public  ad- 
vantage  which  should  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  States ;  that 
he  might  say,  he  thought,*  without  flattering  himself,  that 
never  had  monarch  done  more  for  any  nation,  but  that  no  nation 
had  ever  better  deserved  it  firom  a  monarch,  than  the  French  na- 
tion ;  itkat  he  had  no  fear  of  saying  this,  but  that  they  who,  by 
exaggerated  pretensions,  by  unseasonable  difficulties,  still  re- 
tarded the  effect  of  his  benevolent  intentions,  were  no  longer 
worthy  the  name  of  Frenchmen." 

These  were  his  expressions  in  the  opening  of  his  declaration, 
and  he  ended  the  whole  by  saying — 

"  You  now  see  the  result  of  my  wishes  and  my  views ;  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  lively  anxiety  I  feel  to  effect  the  public 
good ;  and  if,  by  a  fatality,  which  is  the  farthest  from  my  ex- 
pectations, you  abandon  me  in  so  noble  an  enterprise,  I  will 
myself  accomplish  the  wel&re  of  my  people — I  will  consider 
myself  as  their  true  representative ;  and,  Imowing  as  I  do  the 
instructions  you  have  received,  and  the  conformity  that  exists 
between  the  wishes  of  the  nation  and  my  own  intentions,  I  shall 
derive  every  confidence  that  is  the  necessary  result  of  such  a 
harmony  between  us,  and  I  shaU  proceed  forward  to  effect  an 
end  so  desirable  with  aU  the  courage  and  firmness  by  which  I 
ought  to  be  inspired. 

*'  You  will  consider  that  none  of  your  projects  or  dispositions 
can  have  the  force  of  law  without  my  special  approbation.  It  is 
thus  that  I  am  the  natural  guarantee  of  your  respective  rights. 

''  All  orders  of  the  state  may  repose  upon  my  equitable  im- 
partiality ;  any  distrust  on  your  p^  would  be  to  me  the  highest 
injustice.    It  is  I  who  have  hitherto  been  doing  everything  for 
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tbe  welftffe  of  mj  people,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  tbe  only  am- 
bition of  a  sovereign  has  been,  to  obtain  from  bis  subjeets  a  dis- 
position in  them  to  receive  bis  benefits." 

It  was  in  this  sort  of  dignified,  and  on  tbe  whole  not  nnbe- 
coming,  though  somewhat  impolitic  "manner,  all  circumstances 
considered,  that  the  monarch  of  the  French  people  concluded  the 
declaration  of  his  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions,  on  this  great 
occasion.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  themselves,  and  for  the 
world,  if  the  National  Assembly  had  been  in  a  temper  suffi- 
ciently composed,  and  of  a  wisdom  sufficiently  prospective  and 
steady,  to  have  borne  this  representation  of  the  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged rights  and  natural  expectations  of  their  monarch ;  if  they 
had  made  due  allowance  for  what  they  mighf  have  supposed  the 
prejudices  of  his  education  and  the  temptations  of  his  situation ; 
and  if  at  all  events  they  had  taken  care  to  provide  for  the  public 
peace,  by  proceeding  on  a  system  of  conciliation,  without  which 
conciliation  they  with  their  galleries,  and  the  court  with  its 
army,  were  not  likely  to  do  much  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  any 
rational  sense  of  the  word,  then  or  eventually. 

But  all  such  modest  expectations,  such  moderate  views,  that 
may  even  now,  to  many  Mends  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
appear  ill  suited  to  the  occasion,  were  considered,  by  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  the  time,  as  totally  unworthy,  or 
rather  were  never  considered  at  all. 

Some  years  after  I  had  written  what  you  have  now  heard,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  same  view  of  the  case 
was  taken,  even  at  the  time,  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  who  was  then  the 
American  ambassador,  and  who  says  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  re- 
monstrated with  the  French  patriots,  and  advised  them  by  all 
means  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  the  court. 

The  measure  of  the  royal  sitting  totally  failed ;  the  king's 
address  was  received  with  a  cold  and  ominous  silence ;  the  con- 
cessions not  duly  estimated ;  the  situation  of  the  king  not  con- 
sidered ;  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  sovereign  overlooked ; 
and  the  usual  tone  and  language  of  all  addresses  &om  the  throne 
totally  forgotten.  Very  different,  indeed,  are  the  feelings  and 
opinions  with  which  we  now  read  this  part  of  the  history,  from 
the  feelings  and  opinions  which  then  animated  the  great  pa- 
triotic leaders^  and  indeed  the  more  intelligent  men,  not  only  of 
France  but  of  Europe.  On  this  last  point  you  may  refer  to  the 
violent  notice  taken  of  this  royal  sitting  in  the  Yii^diciss  'Gal- 
licse;  the  author,  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  who  then 
meant  to  be,  what  he  has  ever  since  been,  an  enlightened  up^ 
bolder  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
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To  «fl  who  live  at  the  present  period,  however  sincerely  we 
miQr  feel  the  love  of  civil  Uberty,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it  by 
violence  and  revolution  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  the  sort  of  hope 
and  con£dence  with  which  we  speak  on  ^uch  subjects  is  very 
diffierent  &om  what  it  was>  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Eefvolution.  The  value  of  all  concessions  from  power, .  of  all 
steps  to  improvement,  of  all  progressive  advances  to  ameliora- 
tion, are  by  this  time  duly  estimated  (I  speak  of  men  of ,  sense 
and  experience).  We  no  longer  talk  of  organizing  a  commu- 
nity afresh,  of  regenerating  a  kingdom,  of  giving  a  constitution 
to  a  great  people,  with  all  the  ease  and  dispatch  which  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Prench  Eevolution  was  thought  possible. 
The  wisest  men  and  the  best,  at  that  period  were,  no  doubt, 
dazzled  and  made  confident  by  the  delusive  and  irrelevant  ex- 
ample  of  America ;  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  original 
rights  of  the  people,  the  imperfections  of  society  as  it  then 
existed,  and  the  dignity  and  the  happines  to  which  a  people 
might  be  exalted ;  exalted  by  no  more  difficult  process,  it  was 
imderstood,  than  their  own  wishes.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim, 
that  a  people  had  only  to  will  to  be  free  and  to  be  so.  Doctrines 
like  these  may  be  so  modified  and  veiled  as  to  be  reducible  to 
salutary  practice ;  they  may  be,  in  secret,  the  principle  of  vita- 
lity to  the  free  constitution  of  a  great  people ;  but  it  was  a  little 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  be  the  maxims  which  should 
prompt  the  feelings  and  colour  the  language  of  a  monarch  of 
Prance,  when  now  only  for  the  ^rd  time  addressing  the  States 
Generad  of  his  kingdom. 

This  is  the  unreasonableness,  this  is  the  intolerance  for  all  old 
opinions,  that  distinguished,  at  that  time,  the  holders  of  the  new. 
Bristling  with  their  logic,  and  confident  in  the  superiority  of 
their  reason,  everything,  they  thought  (for  they  were  generally 
young  men),  might  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  prevalence  of 
reason  among  mankind ;  and  as  this  wiU  ever  be  the  case  on  all 
such  occasions,  and  with  all  such  men  who  are  also  on  such 
occasions  the  most  effective  part  of  the  community,  this  becomes 
one  of  the  lessons  of  history. 

Again,  and  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  question,  little  less  in- 
tolerance of  the  new  opinions,  it  must  be  observed,  was  felt  by 
the  court  and  the  holders  of  the  old  opinions ;  either  now  or  at 
any  subsequent  period;  ''all  or  nothing"  was  always  their 
maxim,  and  this  is  also  the  lesson  of  this  history.  But  on  the 
present  occasion^  on  the  occasion  of  this  royal  sitting,  it  should 
be  oonsidered,  that  concessions  many  and  important  had  been 
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made ;  they  afforded  a  sufficient  ground  on  whicli  to  hare  pro- 
ceeded to  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  main  blame 
must  rest  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  after  deducting  the  blame  that 
rests  with  the  court — for  great  blame  certainly  tloes  rest  with 
the  court ;  and  out  of  common  justice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  it  must  be  remembered :  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  imprudence  is  fault. 

You  must  observe  then,  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
king,  considered  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  government 
de  facto  for  some  centuries  past,  were,  no  doubt,  very  great,  and 
as  such,  should  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  acted 
upon ;  but  whether  they  were  so,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
opinion  and  the  public  expectations  at  the  time,  is  more  doubtful. 
The  royal  prerogative  was  now  so  injured  in  general  estimation, 
and  the  many  experiments  made  with  a  view  of  avoiding  the 
present  necessity  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  and  had  so  damaged 
the  government,  that  it  was  hardly  considered  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  propose  terms,  still  less  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
concessions  to  be  made.  There  was  no  longer  a  disposition  to 
accept  a  constitution  as  a  boon.  The  popular  writers  all  agree 
in  representing  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  expe- 
diency; and  Uie  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended,  as 
well  as  the  declaration  of  the  king  respecting  the  voting  of  the 
orders  separately,  and  the  rights  of  the  privileged  orders,  com- 
pleted its  unpopularity.  Until  this  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
Mirabeau  seems  to  have  hesitated,  and  to  have  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  court.  He  had  been  against  the  measure  of  the  Tiers 
£tat  constituting  itself  a  National  Assembly,  but  £rom  the 
moment  of  the  sitting  of  the  23rd,  from  the  moment  that  he 
saw  the  folly  of  the  court,  he  seems  to  have  thought  there  was 
no  chance  for  them,  and  threw  himself  headlong  into  popular 
measures.  I  apprehend  that  Mounier  and  other  moderate  men 
felt  their  influence  decline  from  this  period,  and  that  a  most  un- 
fortunate weight  was  thus  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  violent 
party,  headed  by  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Target,  and  others.  Unless 
l^ecker  could  have  obtained  the  concun'ence  of  the  moderate  men, 
the  measure  of  a  royal  sitting  should  never  have  been  resorted  to. 
And  again,  who  could  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  king  should 
have  been  advised  by  any  one,  or  should  have  himself  consented 
to  come  dovm  to  an  Assembly,  already  exasperated  and  strong 
in  popular  opinion,  with  a  scheme  that  had  not  been  discussed 
with  some  of  the  principal  leaders  among  them  ?  Who  could 
dream  at  that  time  of  keeping  the  three  orders  separate,  merely 
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by  a  royal  direction ;  the  clergy,  in  fact,  gone  over,  and  the 
noblesse  divided  ?  What  can  we  say  of  a  king  who  could  turn 
away  from  ISTecker,  the  only  person  near  him  capable  of  forming 
an  estimate  of  all  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  who  could  even  suffer  the  violent  people  of  his 
court  so  to  alter  the  minister's  measure,  that  the  minister  could 
not  even  appear  in  his  place  lest  he  should  seem  to  approve  it  ? 
Surely  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  king  and  a  government  so  un- 
mindful of  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  of  all 
the  plain  dictates  of  the  most  obvious  common  sense  that  be- 
longed to  the  case,  could  not  possibly  avoid  their  ruin,  and  by 
many  will  be  thought  even  to  have  deserved  it.  But  it  is  ever 
thus  :  a  court  and  its  more  inunediate  supporters  can  never  see 
either  wisdom  or  virtue  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  moderate 
men,  and  a  king  but  too  naturally  listens  to  those  who  echo  his 
own  sentiments.  Such  conduct,  however,  is  not  the  lesson  of 
this  Revolution. 

I  turn  with  pain  to  mention  to  you  in  a  few  words  the  scene 
that  immediately  followed  the  delivery  of  the  king's  declaration. 
The  preparatory  circumstances  of  this  royal  sitting  had  been 
such,  that  the  popular  leaders  and  the  public  had  been  induced 
to  think  that  a  dissolution  of  the  National  Assembly  by  force 
was  intended  by  the  court.  The  king  had  himself  intimated  in 
his  speech,  that  if  they  would  not  concur  with  him  in  his  wishes 
and  intentions,  he  would  himself  attempt  to  effect  the  happiness 
of  France  alone. 

This  seemed,  no  doubt,  a  threat  of  dissolution  ;  and  troops  and 
artillery  had  been  coming  up  in  a  very  unusual  and  therefore 
alarming  manner ;  four  thousand  guards  were  under  arms  all  the 
day  of  tifie  session,  and  seven  or  eight  regiments  were  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Versailles. 

The  speech  of  the  king  had  been  heard  with  gloomy  silence, 
and  it  ended,  most  unfortunately,  with  ordering  the  three  orders 
to  separate,  and  to  repair  to  their  appropriate  chambers ;  there, 
the  next  day,  to  resume  their  sittings.  But  this  was  apparently 
to  carry  into  practice  that  part  (the  most  offensive)  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  king,  by  which  he  had  just  annulled  the  decree  of 
the  Tiers  Etat,  constituting  themselves  the  National  Assembly. 

It  was  a  very  unskilful  conclusion  of  the  speech,  unless  the 
strongest  measures  were,  if  necessary,  resolved  upon. 

The  king  left  the  hall ;  almost  all  the  bishops,  some  priests, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility,  retired  in  obedience  to  his 
commands. 
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The  rest  of  the  deputies  remained  in  their  places,  apparently 
at  a  loss  what  part  to  take.  According  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville, 
all  might  have  been  well,  though  this  is  totally  improbable,  and 
the  means  of  conciliation  announced  by  his  majesty  accepted, 
when  Mirabeau  arose  and  in  an  instant  changed  the  disposition 
of  the  Assembly  by  a  speech  to  which  I  will  just  allude  for  a 
moment,  where  the  new  opinions,  as  usual,  appear,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  leading  notion  which  so  inflamed  all  France  and 
Europe  at  the  time,  '*  that  the  States  were  to  make  immediately 
a  new  constitution  for  France."  "  I  confess,"  said  Mirabeau, 
**  that  what  you  have  just  heard  might  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country,  if  the  gifts  of  despotism  were  not  always  dangerous. 
Why  ^is  dictatorial  language,  this  train  of  arms,  this  violation 
of  tiie  National  Temple,  to  command  you  to  be  happy  ?  Who 
gives  you  the  command  ?  Your  vicegerent.  Who  makes  impe- 
rious laws  for  you  ?  Your  vicegerent !  Your  vicegerent !  he 
who  should  receive  them  from  you ;  from  us,  gentlemen,  who 
are  invested  with  a  political  and  inviolable  supremacy ;  from  us, 
to  whom  alone  twenty-five  millions  of  men  are  looking  for  cer- 
tain happiness,  as  it  must  be  granted,  given  and  received  by  all. 
But  the  freedom  of  your  debates  is  fettered ;  a  military  force 
encircles  the  States.  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  nation  ?  Is 
Catiline  at  our  gates  ?  I  insist  that,  arming  yourselves  with 
your  dignity  and  legislative  authority,  you  recollect  the  religious 
force  of  your  oath,  an  oath  that  does  not  suffer  you  to  separate 
until  you  have  established  the  constitution." 

This  harangue  is  represented  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville  as 
having  had  great  effect  on  the  deputies ;  they  were  warmed  and 
irritated  as  if  the  king  had  really  dissolved  the  Assembly.  He 
certainly  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  National  Assembly  to 
its  former  situation  and  office,  as  a  part  only  of  a  whole,  as  the 
Tiers  Etat  only,  of  the  States  General,  but  not  more.  The  As- 
sembly, however,  did  not  retire ;  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
therefore,  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  observed  to 
them,  **  that  they  had  heard  the  king's  intentions." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mirabeau,  **  we  have  heard  the  intentions  of 
the  king ;  and  you  who  cannot  be  his  agent  at  the  States  Gene- 
ral, you  who  have  here  neither  seat,  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to 
speak,  are  not  the  person  to  remind  us  of  his  speech.  Go  teU 
your  master  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  tiie  people,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  power  of  ilie  bayonet  shall  expel  us." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  a  great  number  of  the  deputies,  **  nothing 
but  force  can  drive  us  hence ;  the  Assembly  are  determined." 
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The  If  arqms  de  Brex^  appeared  to  refer  to  the  president,  ^ho 
told  him  that ''  the  Assembly  resolved  yesterday  that  they  would 
continue  to  sit  after  the  royal  session,  and  that  he  could  make 
no  change  in  that  resolution — ^that  it  must  be  discussed  by  the 
Assembly." 

"  Am  I  to  carry  that  answer  to  the  king  V*  said  the  marquis. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  president.     The  marquis  departed. 

The  Assembly,  therefore,  and  the  king,  were  now  in  a  state  of 
direct  opposition. 

The  king  had  proposed  a  limited  and  modified  monarchy  built 
upon  the  ancient  system. 

The  Assembly  had  turned  away  £rom  his  declaration  and  re- 
sisted his  commands  ;  they  had  renewed  their  name  of  National 
Assembly,  and  they  had  cleaiiy  shown  that  they  meant  to  per- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  the  soyereignty  they  had  assumed ;  their 
support,  too,  it  was  clear,  they  meant  to  be  the  public ;  under 
this  term  by  no  means  excluding  the  populace,  to  whom  their 
gaUeries  were  now  thrown  open. 


LECTURE    X. 

FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY.    THE  BASTILE. 

It  was  now  but  too  clearly  shown,  that  no  composition  could  be 
made  between  the  old  opinions  and  the  new. 

The  Tiers  Etat  had  not  even  entertained  the  question ;  they 
had  not  even  received  or  noticed  the  proposals  of  the  king :  no 
doubt  he  had  resisted  their  assumption  of  power,  and  in  a  man- 
ner  most  iinskilftil ;  but  they  had  made  no  representation  j  they 
had  oflfered  no  address  nor  remonstrance  complaining  of  any 
measare  or  any  conduct  of  his  to  which  they  objected ;  they  had 
shown  no  disposition  to  come  to  any  terms.  The  country,  it 
seems,  was  to  be  regenerated ;  the  views  he  had  taken  were  in- 
consistent with  th^ra  ;  his  ideas  of  the  prosperity  of  France  not 
the  same ;  nor  his  notions  of  the  claims  of  the  monarch  or  the 
duties  of  the  subject. 

The  king  and  the  court,  more  especially  the  king,  were  now, 
therefore,  thrown  into  a  most  perplexing  situation ;  to  do  no- 
thing, was  to  surrender  themsdlves  to  the  Assembly ;  and  yet  to 
take  any  effective  measure  that  led  not  to  violence  and  blood- 
shed,  was,  to  aU  appearance,  impossible.  The  humanity  of  the 
king  fihnmk  from  every  expedient  that  was-  to  be  supported  by 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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military  execution ;  'wbile  to  the  favoorois  of  the  old  opixuons,  no 
option  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  appeared  to  remain. 

This  seems  to  have  been  thought  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
the  only  measnre  left.  He  declares  it  to  be  so  in  his  Annals, 
and  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  had  it  carried 
into  effect. 

Properly  softened  down,  and  more  accommodated  to  the  diffi- 
cult oiroiimstances  of  the  case  than  MoleyiUe  thought  necessary, 
it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  expedients,  however  doubtful,  which 
«the  king  might  now  have  adopted. 

For  instance,  he  might  have  dissolved  the  existing  States 
Oeneral,  calling,  at  the  same  time,  another  meeting  of  them ; 
remarking  upon  the  assumption  of  the  sovereign  power  by  the 
present  Assembly,  and  publishing  the  declarations  he  had  made, 
and  the  scheme  of  govenmient  he  had  proposed  cm  the  sitting  of 
the  23rd ;  promising  to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  listen  to  any  further 
proposals  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

After  some  manner  of  this  kind  he  might  have  justified  his 
measure,  and  called  upon  all  good  Prenchmen  to  come  forward 
in  his  support. 

No  doubt  the  difficulty  was,  the  opposition  that  would  have 
been  made  by  the  more  violent  leaders  of  the  Assembly  and  their 
partisans  out  of  doors ;  and  the  consideration,  that  new  Assem- 
blies, returned  on  occasions  like  this,  are  in  general  even  more 
refractory  than  those  dissolved. 

Still  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  measures  left.  The 
provinces  were  not  as  yet  raised  to  that  state  of  irritation  and 
enthusiasm,  in  which  were,  at  this  period,  Versailles  and  the 
metropolis.  The  clergy  and  the  nobiHty  had  not  as  yet  stood  in 
any  direct  opposition  to  the  crown,  and  they,  and  all  men  capa- 
ble of  sober  thinking,  at  the  time,  might  have  seen,  I  am  far 
^m  saying  that  they  really  did  see,  but  they  might  have  seen, 
on  comparing  the  decrees  of  the  Tiers  Etat  with  the  declarations 
of  the  king,  that  the  monarchy  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  and 
that  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  not  likely  to  be  long  main- 
tained, unless  the  parties  at  issue  were  brought  to  some  immediate 
agreement;  and,,  on  the  whole,  unless  the  crown  was  supported. 

Thus  far,  at  least,  the  conclusions  of  every  thinking  man  might 
have  been  expected,  might  have  been  fairly  hoped  by  the  iMg 
and  his  advisers,  to  have  gone  along  with  the  court ;  and  the  ex- 
periment properly  introduced,  explained,  and  limited,  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  a  reasonable  one,  at  least,  a  possible  one. 

What  was  attempted  by  the  king,  however,  though  in  a  spirit 
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of  conciliation,  was  an  experiment  of  a  directly  opposite  nature  ; 
rhe  only  other  alternative.  For  instance,  a  large  body  of  the 
clergy,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  (making  hp  now  a  majority 
of  the  whole),  and  two  or  three  of  the  nobility,  had  joined  the 
Tiers  Etat  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  even  before  the  sitting  of 
the  23rd. 

But  the  remaining  body  of  the  clergy  were  pretty  equally 
divided,  though  on  the  24th,  half  even  of  the  remainder  joined 
the  Assembly ;  the  nobility  were  more  firm  and  attached  to  what 
they  thought  the  interests  of  their  order  and  the  safety  of  the 
monarchy ;  forty-four  members,  indeed,  out  of  three  hundred, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  their  head  (but  some  of  them  m^i  of  the 
first  estimation  for  talents  and  virtue),  joined  on  the  25th,  but 
the  main  body  of  the  nobility  appeared  inflexible. 

What,  however,  they  did,  was  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
after  expressing  themselves  in  the  most  dutiful  manner  to  him 
in  every  respect,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  late  declaration 
on  the  23rd,  to  pray  him  to  convene  the  nobility  of  the  baili- 
wicks, that  they  might  receive  firesh  instructions  from  their 
constituents. 

The  king,  therefore,  now  interfered  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  community.  He  desired  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  to  tell 
the  nobility,  that  he  entreated  them  to  join  the  other  two  orders ; 
if  that  was  not  enough,  that  he  commanded  them  to  do  it,  as 
their  king ;  that  it  was  his  will. 

Afterwards  he  wrote  letters  to  his  "  loyal  nobility,"  and  to 
"  his  faithful  clergy,"  urging  them  to  join  the  other  orders  with- 
out delay,  to  accelerate  the  accomplishment  of  his  paternal  in- 
tentions, making  their  compliance  a  sort  of  personal  favour. 

But  still  the  order  of  the  nobility  was  divided ;  more  than 
eighty  of  them  thought  the  union  of  the  three  orders  would  be 
fatal  to  the  king  and  to  the  state,  and  they  seem  only  at  last  to 
have  acquiesced  from  an  apprehension  that  the  life  of  the  king 
might  be  endangered  by  their  longer  resistance. 

Thus  was,  at  length,  effected  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
patriotic  leaders. 

The  nobility  and  clergy  were  all  merged  in  the  Tiers  Etat ; 
the  title  of  National  Assembly,  the  assumption  of  sovereign  power 
had  been  resisted  by  the  king  and  the  privileged  orders  in  vain ; 
and  if,  indeed,  it  was  necessary  for  tiie  future  prosperity  and 
the  crvil  and  religious  liberties  of  France,  that  the  new  opi- 
nions should  entirely  prevail ,  and  some  great  experiment  be  made 
to  exemplify  and  establish   them,  then  must  the  more  distin- 
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guisbed  members  of  the  Tiers  Etat  be  consideTed  as  haying.  de« 
served  well  of  their  country,  and  of  mankind,  by  the  boldness, 
the  perseverance,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  had  ob- 
tained their  victory.  But  it  is  on/y,  I  conceive,  on  this  suppo- 
sition, and  whether  this  supposition  ought  ox  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  this  necessity  of  the  entire  establishment  of  the  new  opi- 
nions to  the  exclusion  of  the  old,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
questions  on  which  the  student  will  be  called  to  exercise  his 
judgment,  and  to  give  or  withhold  his  praise  accordingly.  My 
own  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  that  no  such  necessity  existed,  you 
have  already  received. 

But,  with  whatever  hesitation  the  student  may  or  may  not 
form  his  own,  he  can  surely  have  no  difficulty  in  determining, 
with  regard  to  another  point,  that  the  conduct  of  the  court  during 
aU  this  period  was  most  unskilful,  and  entirely  to  be  lamented. 

In  times  of  difficulty,  the  governing  powers  are  always,  as  on 
this  occasion,  too  late  with  t^eir  concessions. 

The  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  king  in  favour  of  the  people, 
as  seen  in  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  should  have  been 
produced  long  before;  before  the  Tiers  Etat  had  committed 
themselves,  before  they.had  voted  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly, taken  the  oath  in  the  Tennis  Court,  and  even  before  they 
had  raised  the  question  of  voting  by  orders  or  by  head. 

l^either  the  king  nor  his  secret  advisers  can  be  excused  for 
not  showing  that  timely  wisdom,  or  at  least  that  reasonable  de- 
cision, which  provides  for  events,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
said,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  control  them;  above  all,  which 
makes  concessions  at  the  proper  moment,  when  they  can  be 
offered  with  dignity  and  received  with  gratitude. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  consider  ourselves  as  having  arrived  at 
a  very  particular  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  Kevolution.  We 
may  now,  I  think,  pause,  and  retrace,  in  some  general  manner, 
the  scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  Such  occasional  re- 
views, I  conceive,  to  be  useful ;  and  a  work  occurs  to  me,  which 
wiU  enable  us  to  do  this,  and  even  more ;  it  is  the  Journal  of 
Arthur  Young.  He  travelled  over  France  as  a  speculative  farmer, 
in  the  important  years  of  1787  and  1789 ;  but  being  very  active 
and  intelligent,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  political 
situation  of  this  great  kingdom. 

The  great  instruction  of  history,  as  I  have  often  observed  to 
you,  lies  in  the  comparison  of  existiug  notions  with  subsequent 
events ;  this  instruction  we  may  here  derive,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  we  may  revive  the  memory  of  the  leading  facts  of  the  his- 
tory, and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  gave  rise. 

I  shall  produce  for  you  then  some  extracts  from  this  book,  and 
you  may  compare  what  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  with  the 
events  that  ^terwards  took  place ;  and  this  is  to  be  your  in- 
struction. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Arthur  YouDg  became  what  was  termed 
a  great  cdarmist ;  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  farming,  was  not  afflu- 
ent, and  was  at  last  considered  as  no  very  great  Mend  to  liberty. 

I  know  not  with  what  reason :  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say, 
that  he  certainly  was,  when  he  wrote  the  work  to  which  I  shall 
now  refer.  Indeed,  there  is  one  of  his  notes,  which  shows  him 
to  have  been  very  violent  and  revblutionary  in  the  views  which 
he  sometimes  took,  at  least  at  this  period,  on  political  subjects. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  critic,  and  a  sort  of  discemer  of  mistakes  and 
faults  by  profession.  The  note  I  allude  to  would  not  be  unfitted 
for  one  of  our  demagogues,  addressing  from  a  stage  the  populace 
of  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns  in  some  unhappy  season  of 
their  distress ;  it  is  in  p.  556  of  his  first  quarto  volume  of  his 
Tour  to  France.  He  is  insisting,  that  experiment  is  as  necessary 
a  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  government,  as  in  agricul- 
ture or  in  any  other  branch  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  he  con- 
cludes thus : — "  The  British  government  has  been  experimented, 
with  what  result  ?  Let  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions, let  severe  wars,  let  Bengal  and  Gibraltar,  let  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  of  national  burdens,  taxes,  rates,  tithes,  and  mono- 
polies, let  these  answer." 

To  refer,  therefore,  to  his  work,  as  coming  from  one  suffici- 
ently inclined  to  popular  feelings  at  the  time  he  wrote,  in  the 
year  1 787,  two  years  before  the  Kevolution.    He  speaks  thus : — 

"  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company,  that  they  are  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  government ;  that  every 
thing  points  to  it :  the  confusion  in  the  finances  great ;  with  a 
deficit  impossible  to  provide  for  without  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom,  yet  no  ideas  formed  of  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  meeting :  no  minister  existing,  or  to  be  looked 
to,  in  or  out  of  power,  with  such  decisive  talents  as  to  promise 
any  other  remedy,  than  palliative  ones  :  a  prince  on  the  throne, 
with  excellent  dispositions,  but  without  the  resources  of  a  mind 
that  could  govern  in  such  a  moment ;  without  ministers ;  a  court 
buried  in  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and  adding  to  the  distress, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  placed  in  a  more  independent 
situation :  a  great  ferment  amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  who  are 
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eager  for  some  change,  without  knowing  wliat  to  look  to,  or  to 
hope  for :  and  a  strong  leaven  of  liberty,  increasing  every  hour 
since  the  American  Kevolution ;  these,  altogether,  fonn  a  com- 
bination of  circnmstances,  that  promise,  ere  long,  to  ferment  into 
motion,  if  some  nmster-hand,  of  very  superior  talents,  and  in- 
flexible courage,  is  not  found  at  the  hehn  to  guide  events,  in- 
stead of  being  driven  by  them.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  such 
conversation  never  occurs,  but  a  bankruptcy  is  a  topic :  the 
curious  question  on  which  is,  ioould  a  bankruptcy  oeeoiion  a  ewU 
war,  and  a  total  overthrow  of  the  govomment  f  The  answers  that 
I  have  received  to  this  question,  appear  to  be  just :  such  a  mea- 
sure, conducted  by  a  man  of  abiHties^  vigour,  and  fimmess, 
would  certainly  not  occasion  eith»  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
same  measure,  attempted  by  a  man  of  a  different  character,  might 
possibly  do  both.  All  agree,  that  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  assemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  consequence ; 
but  I  meet  with  so  few  men  that  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom^ 
that  I  question  much  the  species  of  this  new  liberty  that  is  to 
arise.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of  the  people ; 
as  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revolution  added  any  thing 
to  their  scale,  I  think  it  would  do  more  mischief  than  good." 

This  was  in  1787.  You  will  now  observe  in  what  manner 
Arthur  Young  writes  from  Paris,  on  June  9th,  1789 ;  a  most 
critical  month :  the  royal  sitting,  you  may  remember,  was  on 
the  23rd. 

''  The  business  going  forward  at  present  in  the  pamphlet  shops 
of  Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Boyal  to  see  what 
new  things  were  published,  and  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  all. 
Every  hour  produces  something  new.  Thirteen  came  out  to-day, 
sixteen  yesterday,  and  ninety-two  last  week.  We  think  some- 
times that  Debrett's  or  Stockdale's  shops  in  London  are  crowded, 
but  they  are  mere  deserts  compared  to  Desein's,  and  some  others 
here,  in  which  one  can  scarcely  squeeze  from  the  door  to  the 
counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago  was  from  27  liv.  to 
30  liv.  per  sheet,  but  now  it  is  from  60  liv.  to  80  liv.  This  spirit 
of  reading  political  tracts,  they  say,  spreads  into  the  provinces, 
so  that  all  the  presses  of  France  are  equally  employed.  Nineteen- 
twentieths  of  these  productions  are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  com* 
monly  violent  against  the  clergy  and  nobility;  I  have  to>day 
bespoken  many  of  this  description,  that  have  reputation ;  but 
inquiring  for  such  as  had  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  my  astonishment  I  find  ,there  are  but  two  or  three  that 
have  merit  enough  to  be  known.    Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  while 
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the  press  teems  with  the  most  levelling  and  even  seditiom  prin- 
ciples, that  if  put  into  execution  would  overturn  the  monarchy, 
nothing  in  reply  appears,  not  the  least  step  is  taken  hy  the  court 
to  restrain  this  extreme  licentiousness  of  publication  ?     It  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  spirit  that  must  thus  be  raised  among  the  peoi)le. 
But  the  coffee-houses  in  the  Palais  Royal  present  yet  more  sin- 
gular and  astomshing  spectacles;  they  are  not  only  crowded 
within,  but  other  expectant  crowds  are  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows,  listening  ^  ^ffe  d^hyie  to  certain  orators,  who  from 
chairs  or  tables  harangue  each  his  little  audience :  the  eagerness 
^th  which  they  are  heard,  and  the  thund»  of  applause  they 
receive  for  every  sentiment  of  more  than  common  hardiness  or 
viol^iee  against  Ihe  present  government,  cannot  easily  be  ima^ 
gined.     I  am  all  amazement  at  the  ministry  permitting  such 
nestaandhotbedBitf  ae&ticm  and  revolt,  which  disseminate  amongst 
the  people^  every  hour,  principles  that  by  and  bymiwt  be  op- 
posed with  vigour,  and  theiefoie  it  seems  little  short  of  madness 
to  allow  the  prop^aticm  at  present" 

This  IB  bat  a  desoiptioB,  asyoa  wiUsee,  drawn  ftmn  the  bfe, 
of  what  is  mesnt  hy  the  pcogiesB  of  new  opinions ;  of  the  public 
opinion  having  taken  a  torn  against  Ihe  government  of  the  eoun« 
try;  of  the  emvoi  settiBg  stzoi^  and  fiirunisly :  avery&tsob- 
jectof  eoiiafeasBtiflA  in  JBVimhazmy  ooontry  to  all  who  Biean  well* 

Again,  «  J,«jthclltii,bcimteathns:— "Iiith«enio«t 
interestii^  ^Bcuaaau^  I  find  a  general  ignoruice  of  the  pnn^ 
ciples  oi  gwwmment;  a  stn^e  and  nnaceoantable  appeal,  on 
one  side,   to   idead  mA  viBoaarj  lig^  ofnatore;  and  on  the 
other,  no  artOe^d  plan  that  shall  give  secnrity  to  the  peo|4e  £»r 
being  in  fiitnK  in  a  nnch  better  sitDstioa  than  hit^srto ;  ^ 
security  ^Bolulielv  neeesnrv.    But  the  nobibty,  with  the  priA^ 
ciples  ai  a«xt  loads,  ^st  I  eonvcne  vrith,  are  most  diagastin^^ 
tenadoucf  *li   cid  lirfitB,  howewr  hard  they  may  bear  on  tlie 
people;  ti^^-wr^H  mot  besr  <rf  ^viag way  ia  the  least  to  tUfc 
spirit  of  lii»;«n-i-,  t«T«id  die  prat  of  paying  equal  koid  taat^  ; 
whidi  thev- iittid  v'hean  tibat  caawithreaKm  be  demaiidtd. 
The  pona^r  ^wrt^.  cm  the  other  hand,  aeeaa  to  eonttder  iill  iio^srw 
asdepeadia«  am  '-Lk-fc  prii^eged  ctaseabai^  l«ft  a&d  outvoiji 

intheocdcr    _J    Lui  i— iiiiMi  ttlran  * "T  *"  "vt  r<n_ 

Btitutiim  ;  jhi^  w^^sa:  iTage the ^Mt  pwibabiiily,  tLat  *L>uj.c  tjiex 
once  united  ^hc^s,  -wiL  raaagn  i»  po^er  <rf  ev^  fc^^l^afaiing  tuoif; 
and  that  im  jiimi  ■  hit.  ^dtfrwiL  have  a  v«r>'  <jUM»t.>iia:>i,£s  riamL: 
tution.  III  ■!■■■■■    m  x^vhad  one :  I  am  a±»a>n  v^.'-.  ti^t  t^e  :hzst 
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and  that  it  is  no  argument  against  such  a  conduct  to  urge  that  an 
ill  use  may  be  made  of  it.  But  among  such  men,  the  common  idea 
is>  that  aiiy  thing  tending  towards  a  separate  order,  like  our 
house  of  lords,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  Uberty ;  all  which 
seems  perfectly  wild  and  unfounded. 

Here  we  have  the  picture  so  constantly  presented  to  us. 

"  On  one  side/'  he  says,  "  a  strange  and  unaccountable  ap- 
peal to  ideas  and  Tisionary  rights  of  nature." 

But  this  will  ever  be  the  case  in  disorderly  times,  but  more 
particularly  when  on  the  other  side,  as  he  says,  **  the  privileged 
orders  are  most  disgustingly  tenacious  of  all  old  rights,  how- 
ever hard  they  may  bear  on  the  people." 

**  They  wiUnot  hear,"  he  sajrs,  ** of  giving  way  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  beyond  the  point  of  paying  equal  land-taxes." 

It  was  only  very  late,  and  when  too  late,  that  they  reached 
even  this  point ;  and  they  who  have  power  never  are  in  time 
with  their  concessions. 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  13th  of  June,  it  seems  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  public,  that  all  was  not  harmony  in  the  ca- 
binet.    Young  writes  thus  : — 

^*  All  this  day  I  hear  nothing  but  anxiety  of  expectation  for 
what  the  crisis  in  the  States  will  produce.  The  embarrassment 
of  the  moment  is  exta*eme.  Every  one  agrees  that  there  is  no 
ministry ;  the  queen  is  closely  connecting  herself  with  the  party 
of  the  princes,  with  the  Count  d' Artois  at  their  head ;  who  are 
all  so  adverse  to  M.  Necker,  that  every  thing  is  in  confusion :  but 
the  king,  who  is  personally  the  honestest  man  in  the  world, 
has  but  one  wish,  which  is  to  do  right ;  yet,  being  without  those 
decisive  parts  that  enable  a  man  to  foresee  dificulties  and  to 
avoid  them,  finds  himself  in  a  moment  of  such  extreme  per- 
plexity, that  he  knows  not  what  council  to  take  refuge  in." 

This  was  on  June  13th ;  ten  days  after,  on  the  23rd,  the  king 
came  forward  with  his  stance  royale;  with  his  views  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  proper  remedies  of  it ;  or  rather  with 
Kecker^s,  but  so  unfortunately  modified,  that,  as  you  may  re- 
member, Keeker  would  not  sanction  them  by  his  appearance. 
Before,  however,  this  meeting  of  the  23rd,  Arthur  Young  makes 
a  few  observations  on  the  hfJl  of  the  Assembly,  the  manner  of 
debating,  &c. ;  important  points. 

**  We  went  immediately,"  he  says,  "  to  the  hall  of  the  States 
to  secure  good  «eat8  in  the  gallery ;  we  'found  some  deputies 
already  there,  and  a  pretty  numerous  audience  collected.  The 
room  is  too  hu:ge,  none  but  Stentorian  lungs,  or  the  finest,  clearest 
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voices  can  be  heai^  (and  Youpg  might  have  added,  none  but 
violent  men).  However,  the  very  size  of  the  apartment,  which 
admits  two  thousand  people,  gave  a  dignity  to  the  scene.  It 
was  indeed  an  interesting  one.  The  spectacle  of  the  representa- 
tives of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  just  merging  from  the 
evils  of  two  hundred  years  of  arbitrary  power,  and  rising  to  the 
blessings  of  a  freer  oonstitation,  assembled  with  open  doors  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  public,  was  framed  to  call  into  animated  feel- 
ings every  latent  spark,  every  emotion  of  a  liberal  bosom.  To 
banish  whatever  ideas  might  intrude  of  their  being  a  people  too 
often  hostile  to  my  own  country,  and  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
the  glorious  idea  of  happiness  to  a  great  nation — of  felicity  to 
millions  yet  unborn." 

Again,  on  June  1 5th : — "  In  regard  to  their  general  method 
of  proceeding,  there  are  two  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
very  deficient :  the  spectators  in  the  galleries  are  allowed  to  in- 
terfere in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands,  and  other  noisy 
expressions  of  approbation :  this  is  grossly  indecent ;  it  is  also 
dangerous ;  for,  if  they  are  permitted  to  express  approbation, 
they  are,  by  parity  of  reason,  allowed  ex5)re8sions  of  dissent ; 
and  they  may  hiss  as  well  as  clap ;  which,  it  is  said,  they  have 
sometimes  done :  this  would  be,  to  overrule  the  debate,  and  in- 
fluence the  deliberations.  Another  circumstance  is,  the  want  of 
order  among  themselves ;  more  than  once  to-day  there  were  a 
hundred  members  on  their  legs  at  a  time,  and  M.  Bailly  abso- 
lutely without  power  to  keep  order." 

The  importance*  of  these  remarks  was  in  the  event  but  tco 
unhappily  shown. 

At  lAst  he  alludes  to  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  which 
I  have  just  represented  to  you  as  one  of  the  important  turns  of 
the  whole  history ;  nor  do  I  see  that  his  opinion,  when  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  time,  is  different  from  my  own,  writing  thirty 
years  afterwards,  with  all  the  intervening  instruction  of  events. 

He  says,  "  The  important  day  is  over :  in  the  morning  Ver- 
sailles seemed  fiUed  with  troops :  the  streets,  about  ten  o'clock, 
were  Uned  with  the  French  guards,  and  some  Swiss  regiments, 
&c. :  the  hall  of  the  States  was  surrounded,  and  sentinels  fixed 
in  all  the  passages,  and  at  the  doors ;  and  none  but  deputies  ad- 
mitted. This  military  preparation  was  ill  judged,  for  it  seemed 
admitting  the  impropriety  and  unpopularity  of  the  intended  mea^ 
sore,  and  the  expectation,  perhaps  fear,  of  popular  commotions. 
They  pronounced,  before  the  king  left  the  chateau,  that  his  plan 
was  adverse  to  the  people,  from  tiie  military  parade  with  which 
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it  was  ushered  in.  The  cantrary^  however^  proved  to  be  the 
fact ;  the  propositioiis  are  known  to  all  the  world :  the  plan  was 
a  good  one ;  much  was  granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  essen- 
tial points ;  and  as  it  was  granted  before  they  had  provided  for 
those  public  necessities  of  finance,  which  occasioned  the  States 
being  called  together,  and  consequently  left  them  at  full  power, 
in  future,  to  procure  for  the  people  all  that  opportunity  might 
present,  they  apparently  ought  to  accept  them,  provided  some 
security  is  given  for  the  future  meetings  of  the  States,  without 
which  all  the  rest  would  be  insecure ;  but  as  a  little  negotiation 
may  easily  secure  this,  J  apprehend  the  deputies  will  accept 
them  conditionally  :  the  use  of  soldiers,  and  some  imprudencies 
in  the  manner  of  forcing  the  king's  system,  relative  to  the  in- 
terior constitution,  and  assembling  of  the  deputies,  as  weU  as 
the  ill  blood  which  had  time  to  brood  for  three  days  past  in  their 
minds,  prevented  the  commons  from  receiving  the  king  with  any 
expressions  of  applause ;  the  clergy,  and  some  of  the  nobility, 
cried  Vive  Is  Moil  but  treble  the  number  of  mouths  being  silent^ 
took  off  all  effect/' 

'^  The  plan,  you  see,"  Arthur  Young  says,  ''  was  a  good  one ; 
much  was  granted  to  the  people  in  great  and  essential  points." 

'^  I  apprehend,"  he  says,  '^  the  deputies  will  accept  tiiem  con- 
ditionally." 

Arthur  Young  seems  here  to  have  expected  too  much  from  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Assembly.  I  venture  to  say  reasonable- 
ness, for  I  have  always  considered  the  conduct  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Assembly,  on  that  occasion,  for  they  certainly  meant  well, 
as  exhibiting  the  most  fatal  mistake  which  they  committed. 

The  next  day,  the  24th,  he  writes  thus : — *'  The  ferment  at 
Paris  is  beyond  conception ;  ten  thousand  people  have  been  all 
this  day  in  the  Palais  Boyal ;  a  full  detaol  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings was  brought  this  morning,  and  read  by  many  apparent 
readers  of  little  parties,  with  comments,  to  the  people.  To  my 
surprise,  the  king's  propositions  are  received  with  universal  dis- 
gust He  said  nothing  explicit  on  the  periodical  meeting  of  the 
States  ;  he  declared  all  the  old  feudal  rights  to  be  retained  as 
property.  These,  and  the  change  in  the  balance  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  are  the  articles  that  give  the 
greatest  offence.  But,  instead  of  looking  to,  or  hoping  for  far- 
ther concessions  on  these  points,  in  order  to  make  them  more 
consonant  to  the  general  wishes,  the  people  seem,  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  to  reject  all  idea  of  compromise,  and  to  indst  on  the 
necessity  of  the  orders  uniting,  that  full  power  may  con^equentiy 
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reside  in  the  commons,  to  effect  what  they  call  the  regeneration 
of  the  kingdom  ;  a  favourite  term,  to  which  they  affix  no  pre- 
cise idea,  but  add  the  indefbaite  explanation  of  the  general  reform 
of  all  abuser.  They  are  also  full  of  suspicions  at  M.  Keeker's 
offering  to  resign,  to  which  circumstance  they  seem  to  look  more 
than  to  much  more  essential  points.  It  is  plain  to  me,  from  many 
conversations  and  harangues  I  have  been  witness  to,  that  the 
constant  meetings  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  which  are  carried  to  ade* 
gree  of  licentiousness  and  fury  of  liberty  that  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible, united  with  the  inniunerable  inflammatory  publications 
that  have  been  hourly  appearing  since  the  assembly  of  the  States^ 
have  so  heated  the  people's  expectations,  and  given  them  the 
idea  of  such  total  changes,  that  nothing  the  king  or  court  could 
do,  would  now  satisfy  them." 

Again,  24th  June  : — "  If,  on  the  side  of  the  people  it  is  urged, 
that  the  vices  of  the  old  government  make  a  new  system  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  firmest  measures  that  the 
people  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  to  be  replied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  personal 
character  of  the  king  is  a  just  foundation  for  relying,  that  no 
measures  of  actual  violence  can  be  seriously  feared :  that  the 
state  of  the  finances,  under  any  possible  regimen,  whether  of 
faith  or  bankruptcy,  must  secure  llieir  existence,  at  least  for  time 
sufficient  to  secure  by  negotiation,  what  may  be  hazarded  by  vio- 
lence :  that  by  driving  things  to  extremities,  they  (the  patriots) 
risk  an  union  between  all  the  other  orders  of  the  state,  with  the 
parliaments,  army,  and  a  great  body  even  of  the  people,  who 
must  disapprove  of  all  extremities ;  and  when  to  this  is  added 
the  possibility  of  involving  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  now  so 
familiarly  talked  of,  that  it  is  upon  the  lips  of  aU  the  world,  we 
must  confess,  that  the  commons,  if  they  steadily  refuse  what  is 
now  held  out  to  them,  put  immense  and  certain  benefits  to  the 
chance  of  fortune,  to  that  hazard  which  may  make  posterity 
curse  instead  of  bless  their  memories  as  real  patriots,  who  had 
nothing  in  view  but  the  happiness  of  their  country,"  This  ap- 
pears to  me  a  remarkable  paragraph. 

Two  days  after,  on  the  26th,  he  writes  thus : — "  Every  hour 
that  passes  seems  to  give  the  people  fresh  spirit :  the  meetings 
at  the  Palais  Royal  are  more  numerous,  more  violent,  and  more 
assured ;  and  in  the  Assembly  of  Electors,  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  a  deputation  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  lan- 
guage that  was  talked,  by  all  ranks  of  people,  was  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  in  the  government,  and  ^e  establidunent  of  a 
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free  constitution :  what  they  mean  by  a  free  constitution  is  easily 
understood — a  republic  ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  times  runs  every 
day  more  and  more  to  that  point ;  yet  they  profess  that  the  king- 
dom ought  to  be  a  monarchy  too,  or,  at  least,  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  king.  In  the  streets  one  is  stunned  by  the  hawkers  of  se- 
ditious pamphlets,  and  descriptions  of  pretended  events,  that  all 
tend  to  keep  the  people  equaUy  ignorant  and  alarmed.  The  su- 
pineness,  and  even  stupidity  of  tiie  court,  is  without  example  : 
the  moment  demands  tiie  greatest  decision ;  and  yesterday,  while 
it  was  actually  a  question  whether  he  should  be  a  doge  of  Venice 
or  a  king  of  fiance,  the  king  went  a-hunting !" 

Such  were  the  views  and  observations  that  occurred  to  Arthur 
Young,  while  only  a  visitor  in  the  country,  and  before  the  un- 
fortunate events  tliat  subsequently  occurred.  They  appear  to  me 
very  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  very  credit- 
able to  the  country  he  had  lefk,  and  the  constitution  of  England 
under  which  he  had  lived — a  constitution  that  had  evidently 
taught  him  the  value  of  civil  liberty,  but  taught  him  also  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  mistakes  that  may  be 
committed  by  its  friends  and  assertors. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  history.  The  royal  sitting  of  the 
2drd  has  been  held ;  it  has  failed :  the  Assembly  and  the  court 
are  entirely  at  issue ;  and  the  king,  turning  away  apparently 
from  all  counsels  of  violence,  adopts  other  resolutions,  and  per- 
sonally interferes  in  procuring  the  immediate  union  of  the  two 
privileged  orders  with  the  Tiers  Etat  in  one  great  Assembly. 

The  student  might  expeci,  therefore,  that  nothing  would  now 
remain  for  him  to  witness,  but  the  labours  of  this  National  As- 
sembly for  the  regeneration  of  France ;  that  no  further  interrup- 
tion would  be  given  by  the  king  and  court  to  their  wishes  or 
their  plans ;  that  a  civil  war  had  been  happily  avoided  by  the 
concessions  of  the  king ;  and  that  some  experiment  of  the  new 
opinions,  some  union  and  mixture  of  the  claims  of  the  monarch 
with  those  of  the  people,  would  now  be  accomplished. 

*' How  honourable,"  said  Mirabeau,  "will  it  be  for  France, 
that  this  great  Revolution  has  cost  humanity  neither  offences 
nor  crimes."  After  referring  to  England  and  America,  their 
struggles  and  their  sufferings, — "  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  the 
happiness,"  he  said,  "  to  see  a  revolution  of  the  same  nature 
brought  about  by  the  mere  union  of  enlightened  minds  with  pa- 
Iriotic  intentions ;  our  battles  are  mere  discussions ;  our  enemies 
are  only  prejudices,  that  may,  indeed,  be  pardoned ;  our  victorifes, 
our  triumphs,  so  for  from  being  cruel,  will  be  blessed  by  the  twy 
conquered  themselves.  J 

I 
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"  History,  too,  often  records  actions  which  are  worthy  caily 
of  the  most  ferocious  animals ;  among  whom,  at  long  intervals, 
we  can  sometimes  distiQguish  heroes :  there  is  now  reason  to 
hope  that  we  have  hegun  the  history  of  man,  the  history  of 
brothers,  who,  bom  for  mutual  happiness,  agree  when  they  vary, 
since  their  objects  are  the  same,  and  their  means  only  are 
different." 

Such  were  the  observations  of  Miraheau,  such  his  views,  and 
such  might  he  alsQ  the  views  of  the  reader  of  the  history,  if  he 
could  be  ignorant  of  what  followed. 

But  on  a  sudden  a  new  scene  opens,  and  one  that  cannot  he 
explained  except  in  a  very  general  manner,  no  particular  account 
having  as  yet  reached  the  public;  it  is  no  other  than  this: 
troops  are  brought  up  and  made  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
Paris  and  Yersailles,  Marshal  Broglio  is  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  them,  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  violence  is 
intended,  that  the  Assembly  at  Yersailles  is  to  be.  dissolved  by 
force^  and  that  in  some  way  or  other,  and  to  some  extent  or 
other,  the  military  are  to  be  called  in,  and  the  cause  -of  the 
monarchy  of  France  and  of  the  old  opinions  to  be  by  their  means 
asserted. 

I^othing  short  of  all  this  can  well  be  supposed  from  all  the 
circumstances  that  now  took  place.  There  is,  however,  another 
solution  of  all  these  phenomena,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
allude ;  it  is  this :  that  the  court  meant  only  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis  and  the  community ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  observe  the  facts,  and  consent  to  proceed  with  me,  for  the 
present,  on  a  different,  and,  as  I  conceive,  more  reasonable  sup- 
position. 

!Necker,  who,  after  the  23d,  had  become  the  great  idol  of  the 
public,  intended  to  have  resigned,  and  was  indeed  to  have  been 
dismissed,  but  he  was  so  beset  and  affected  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  people,  that  he  complied  with  their  wishes,  and  those  of  the 
king,  and  remained  in  his  situation  of  minister.  While  this 
was  the  case,  the  public  considered  themselves  in  a  state  of 
security.  I^ecker  himself  seems  not  at  aU  to  have  participated 
in  this  new  and  extraordinary  change  in  the  counsels  of  the 
king.  He  declares  positively  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these 
military  movements  till  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  be 
concealed  from  any  one.  **  The  war  minister,"  he  says,  "  talked 
of  necessary  precaution,  in  consequence  of  the  late  seditions 
appearance  at  Paris  and  Yersailles,  and  the  explication  was  na- 
tural enough ;  but  could  no  longer  be  admitted  when  Marshal 
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Broglio  was  called  to  court.  I  could  never  ascertain/'  be 
adds,  "  to  what  lengths  their  projects  really  went.  There  were 
secrets  upon  secrets ;  and  F  believe  that  even  the  king  himself 
was  far  from  being  acquainted  with  all  of  them.  What  was 
intended  was  probably  to  draw  the  monarch  on,  as  circumstances 
admitted,  to  measures,  of  which  they  durst  not  at  first  have 
spoken  to  him.  Time,"  he  continues,  *'  can  alone  unveil  the 
mptery ;  with  me,  above  all  others,  a  reserve  was  maintained, 
and  reasonably,  for  my  indisposition  to  everything  of  the  kind 
was  decided." 

Such  is  I^ecker's  account.  The  mystery  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  court  could  not  bear  the  assumption  of  authority  which 
the  I^ational  Assembly  had  displayed,  and  that  when  they  saw 
that  the  two  orders  had  united  themselves  to  the  Tiers  Etat, 
they  conceived  that  an  assembly  like  this  would  trample  down 
the  monarch  and  all  the  privileged  orders  without  hesitation  or 
delay,  and  that,  therefore,  in  self-defence,  they  must  try  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  by  military  force. 

But  neither  can  the  court  be  excused  in  making  this  expe- 
riment, nor  the  king  in  suffering  it  to  be  made.  The  opportunity 
of  trpng  farce  had  been  lost.  After  the  king  had  desired  and 
commanded  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat,  the 
National  Assembly  had  a  right  to  suppose  that  their  legal  ex- 
istence was  acknowledged,  and  the  measures  they  had  adopted 
forgiven,  at  least  admitted ;  that  it  was  only  by  their  subse- 
quent conduct  they  could  forfeit  the  good  will  of  the  king ;  that, 
in  short,  all  was  now  to  be  a  system  of  harmony  and  peace. 
Nothing  could  appear  more  treacherous,  nothing  more  unjust, 
than  for  the  king,  in  this  situation  of  things,  to  bring  up  troops 
from  all  quarters,  as  if  he  had  before  meant  only  to  lull  them 
into  security,  the  more  easily  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and, 
perhaps,  seize,  banish,  confine,  or  even  execute  for  treason,  some 
of  their  most  obnoxious  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  king,  a  man  of  integrity 
and  virtue,  could  be  so  blind  to  the  very  objectionable  nature  of 
the  course  of  measures  which  he  saw  himself  gradually  adopting. 
He  must  have  really  supposed,  as  the  court  pretended,  that  they 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  and  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  community.  What,  however,  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  court  ?  How  could  they  possibly  suppose  that  the  king 
would  not  fail  them  wh^i  the  moment  of  trial  came  ?  They 
knew  that  it  was  his  great  maxim  that  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
was  not  to  be  shed  in  what  he  called  his  quarrel ;  how  could 
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they  expect  such  a  prince  to  run  the  chance  of  a  civil  war  ? 
But  what  more  cruel  injury  could  they  do  to  the  monarch  and 
the  privileged  orders,  than,  under  such  circumstances,  to  try",  or 
rather  to  appear  to  try,  the  experiment  of  military  force  ? 

Another  consideration  still  remained  behind :  were  they  sure 
of  the  soldiery  ?  Unhappy  is  the  government,  and  at  its  last 
gasp,  when  the  military  are  to  be  set  apart  firom  the  community, 
and  the  rulers  are  to  depend  on  the  one  to  subdue  the  other. 
There  was  nothing,  on  this  occasion,  to  encoun^  the  court  to 
suppose  that  they  could  with  safety  venture  upon  this  fearful 
appeal.  The  public  had  been  long  in  the  highest  state  of  in- 
flammation ;  nothing  was  expected  from  the  old  opinions,  every- 
thing from  the  new ;  the  monarchy  had  become  nothing,  the 
National  AssemWy  everything;  it  was  from  them,  and  from 
them  only,  no  longer  from  the  king  or  the  privileged  orders,  tiiat 
laws,  liberty,  prosperity,  national  grandeur,  were  expected ;  the 
three  orders  had  now  united ;  the  Assembly  seemed  just,  as  it 
were,  on  the  point  of  beginning  their  great  work  of  the  rege- 
neration, as  they  called  it,  of  France ;  all  eyes  were  turned  upon 
them,  all  hearts  participated  in  their  feelings  of  every  kind : 
and  this  was  the  moment  which  the  court  fixed  upon  to  call  out 
the  soldiery  to  disperse  and  put  them  down  by  force,  and  all  the 
time  to  expect  that  such  a  metropolis  as  Paris,  in  its  existing 
state  of  excitement,  was  to  look  quietly  on  and  submit  in  silence, 
while  they  saw  their  representatives  dismissed,  the  image  of 
their  national  greatness  dishonoured,  and  all  their  cherished 
dreams  of  happiness  and  glory  dissipated,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
by  the  rude  assault,  for  such  it  would  have  appeared  to  them,  of 
mere  brutal  and  unenlightened  power. 

Certainly  never  was  a  time  so  iU  chosen  for  an  experiment 
like  this,  a  prince  so  ill  fitted,  a  soldiery  so  unpromising ;  and,  as 
in'  judging  of  all  poHtical  measures,  the  probability  of  success 
must  be  carefully  and  fully  taken  into  account  (whatever  may  be 
the  right),  nothing  can  appear  more  unpardonable  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  on  this  most  critical  occasion. 

These  general  refiections  will  be  entirely  confirmed  by  an 
appeal  to  the  history,  into  the  detail  of  which  I  cannot  enter. 
You  will  see  an  account  given  in  all  the  writers  to  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention.  The  most  full  is  given  in  the  modern 
publication  of  Dulaure. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  most  common  provisions  of  pru- 
dence were  neglected ;  the  soldiery  suffered  to  approach  Paris, 
to  mingle  with  the  inhabitants;  no  decision,  no  alertness  of 
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movement;  nothing  secared  irom  the  popnlaGe— the  Bastile,  the 
dep6ts  of  arms ;  nothing  arranged  or  managed  as  if  any  measores 
of  hostility  or  force  were  to  be  adopted. 

Yet  was  sufficient  warning  given  to  the  court,  that  neither 
were  the  Assembly  asleep,  nor  its  partLsans  in  the  metropolis, 
nor  the  daring  and  bad  men  that  are  always  afloat  and  prepared 
for  mischief  in  every  great  metrop6lis. 

In  the  first  place,  tiie  soldiery,  by  mixing  with  the  popnlaoe 
of  Parisy  had  become  so  disorderly,  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  confine  them  in  their  barracks ;  at  last  eleven  of  them  were 
picked  out  and  sent  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  till  they  could 
be  tried  by  a  court-martial.  But  you  will  see  in  the  history  that 
the  gates  were  broken  open  by  the  populace,  and  these  victims 
of  their  patriotism,  so  they  voted  themselves,  were  rescued.  In 
their  return  from  the  prison  the  mob  was  met  by  a  troop  of 
dragoons  and  another  of  hussars,  who,  in  short,  at  last  joined  the 
crowd  in  their  cry  of  Vive  la  nation  I 

It  was  then  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  National 
Assembly  in  favour  of  the  prisoners. 

This  was  done ;  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king ;  and 
the  soldiers,  having  been  first  returned  to  the  prison  as  a  neces- 
sary formality,  were  by  his  order  set  at  liberty. 

This  was  but  an  ominous  specimen  of  the  soldiery  and  of  the 
populace,  to  those  who  were  intending  to  overpower  the  one  by 
means  of  the  other. 

Other  particulars  of  this  kind  you  will  see  in  the  history. 

With  respect  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  8th  of  July  (this  afiGur 
of  the  eleven  soldiers  had  taken  place  about  the  1st)  they  were 
addressed  by  Mirabeau  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches, 
and  this  speech  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  tile  troops  that  had  been  brought 
around  them ;  and  both  of  these  documents  you  will  read  with 
great  attention,  not  only  as  specimens  of  the  powers  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  on  a  very  difficult  and  important  occasion,  but 
as  forming  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  great  event. 

''Nevertheless,"  said  Mirabeau,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
"  what  hath  been  the  issue  of  those  declarations  and  of  our  re- 
spectful behaviour  ?  Already  are  we  surrounded  by  a  multitude 
of  soldiers ;  more  are  arrived,  are  arriving  every  day ;  they  are 
hastening  hither  j&om  all  quarters;  thirty «five  thousand  men 
are  alresbdy  cantoned  in  Paris  and  YersaiUes,  twenty  thous^ad 
more  are  expected;  they  are  followed  by  trains  of  artUkry; 
spots  are  marked  out  for  batteries ;  every  oommunioation  is  se- 
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cured,  every  poss  is  blod^ed  up ;  our  streets,  our  bridges,  our 
pabHc  walks  are  converted  into  military  stations;  events  of 
public  notoriety,  concealed  facts,  secret  orders,  precipitate  coun- 
ter-orders— in  a  word,  preparations  for  war  strike  every  eye, 
and  fill  every  heart  with  indignation." 

The  speech  grows  more  and  more  violent  as  it  proceeds,  and 
was  followed  by  the  celebrated  address  to  the  king  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops,  which  you  will  of  course  read  with  atten- 
tion. A  few  sentences  from  it  may  serve  to  give  you,  for  the 
present,  a  slight  idea  of  it,  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

''  In  the  emotions  of  your  own  heart,  sire,  we  look  for  the 
true  safety  of  the  French.  When  troops  advance  from  every 
quarter,  when  camps  are  forming  around  us,  when  the  capital 
is  besieged,  we  ask  one  another  with  •  astonishment.  Hath  the 
king  distrusted  the  fidelity  of  his  people  ?  What  mean  these 
menacing  preparations  ?  Where  are  the  enemies  of  the  state  and 
of  the  king  that  are  to  be  subdued  ?  .  .  .  The  sway  of  Louis  IX., 
of  Louis  XIL,  of  Henry  IV.,  is  the  only  sway  worthy  of  you. 

"  We  should  deceive  you,  sire,  if,  forced  as  we  are  by  circum- 
stances, we  neglected  to  add,  that  such  a  sway  is  the  only  one 
which  at  the  present  day  it  is  possible  to  exercise  in  Erance.  .  .  . 
Where  then,  our  enemies  will  affect  to  say,  is  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  soldiery  ? 

*'  The  danger,  sire,  is  urgent,  is  universal,  is  beyond  all  the 
calculations  of  human  prudence. 

' '  The  danger  is  for  the  provinces.  Should  they  once  be  alarmed 
for  our  liberty,  we  should  no  longer  have  it  in  our  power  to 
restrain  their  impetuosity,"  &c.  &c. 

''  The  danger  is  for  the  capital.  With  what  sensations  will 
the  people,  in  their  state  of  indigence,  and  tortured  wif|h  the 
keenest  anguish,  see  the  relics  of  its  subsistence  disputed  for  by 
a  throng  of  threatening  soldiers,"  &c.  &c. 

"  The  danger  is  for  the  troops.  They  may  forget  that  the 
ceremony  of  enlisting  made  them  soldiers,  and  recollect  that 
nature  made  them  men. 

'<  The  danger,  sire,  menaces  those  labours  which  are  our  pri- 
mary duty,  and  which  will  only  obtain  their  fall  success  and  a 
real  permanency  as  long  as  the  people  considers  the  Assembly 
as  altogether  free. 

**  The  danger,  sire,  is  yet  more  terrible ;  and  judge  of  its 
extent  by  the  alarms  which  bring  us  before  you.  Mighty  revo- 
lutions have  arisen  from  causes  far  less  striking 

**  Birsi  we  coigure  you  in  the  name  of  our  country,  in  the 
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name  of  yonr  own  happiness  and  your  own  glory,  to  send  back 
your  soldiers  to  the  posts  from  which  your  counsellors  hare 
drawn  them — send  back  that  artillery,"  &c.  &c. 

These  few  extracts  may  be  sufficient  to  afford  you,  for  the 
present,  some  general  notion  of  what  you  will  hereafter  read ; 
as  may  the  following  extracts  of  the  answer  of  the  king : — 

'*  No  person  is  ignorant,"  replied  the  king,  "  of  the  disorders 
and  the  scandalous  scenes  which  have  been  acted  and  repeated 
at  Paris  and  Versailles,  before  my  eyes  and  before  the  eyes  of 
the  States  General ;  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  use  of 
the  means  which  are  in  my  power  to  restore  and  maintain  order 
in  the  capital  and  the  environs ;  it  is  one  of  my  principal  duties 
to  watch  over  the  public  safety :  these  were  the  motives  which 
determined  me  to  assemble  the  troops  round  Paris,*'  &c.  &c. 

"  If,  however,  the  needful  presence  of  the  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  still  gives  umbrage,  I  am  ready,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Assembly,  to  transfer  the  States  General  to  Noyon  or  to 
Soissons,  and  shall  then  repair  to  Compiegne,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  communication  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the 
Assembly  and  myself." 

This  answer  met  with  some  applause,  but  not  with  the  ap- 
plause of  Mirabeau. 

"  The  king's  answer,"  he  said,  "is  a  downright  refusal." 

"  We  have  requested  the  dismissal  of  the  troops ;  we  have  not 
asked  leave  to  run  away  from  the  troops,  but  merely  desired  that 
the  troops  should  be  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,"  &c.  &c. 

The  king's  answer  was  given  on  the  1 1th ;  on  that  day  M. 
Necker  was  dismissed.  On  the  12th  the  new  ministers,  Breteuil, 
Broglio,  &c.  took  their  seats  in  the  council ;  but  on  the  13th  the 
Assembly  decreed  that  Necker  and  the  dismissed  ministers  were 
regretted  by  the  Assembly ;  that  the  advisers  of  his  majesty,  of 
what  rank  and  station  soever,  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
troubles  then  existing,  and  for  aU  those  which  might  ensue. 

On  the  14th  the  Bastile  was  taken,  and  on  the  15th  the  As- 
sembly at  Versailles,  which  had  been  sitting  night  and  day  since 
the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  had  already  sent  two  deputations 
to  the  king,  on  the  subject  of  the  troops,  in  vain,  were  prevented 
from  sending  a  third  by  the  appearance  of  the  king  himself y  to 
announce  to  them  that  he  had  just  ordered  the  troops  to  remove 
from  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  all  was  to  be  now  a  system 
of  confidence  and  peace. 

So  rapid  was  the  course  of  these  most  memorable  events. 

I  must  allude  to  them  a  little  longer,  that  you  may  bear  away 
from  the  lecture  a  distinct  impression  of  them. 
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The  dismissal  of  i^ecker  happened  on  the  1  Ith,  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  new  administra- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M.  de  Breteuil  ^d  Marshal 
Broglio.     This  was  the  first  event. 

It  was  impossible  that  this  should  not  cause  the  greatest  alarm 
and  indignation. 

Paris  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  busts  of  Necker  and 
the  Puke  of  Orleans  were  paraded  through  the  city,  covered 
with  crape.  A  party  of  dragoons  was  ordered  to  attack  the  mul- 
titude. The  Pnnce  de  Lambesc  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
foreign  cavalry;  stones  were  thrown,  a  charge  made,  people 
wounded,  the  populace  cried  "  To  arms !"  the  alarm-bells  were 
sounded,  the  armourers'  shops  broken  open ;  but,  above  all,  many 
of  the  French  guards  lefb  their  barracks  to  join  the  people,  and 
the  foreign  cavalry  were  obliged  to  give  way ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  appeared,  judging  firom  this  first  experiment,  that  the  Parisian 
populace  were  not  Hkely  to  be  much  restrained  or  kept  down  by 
the  military  force  of  the  crown. 

This  was  the  second  event ;  but  it  gave  occasion  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  increasing  terrors  and  expectation  of  an  attack 
firom  Brc^lio,  for  a  third,  and  the  most  important  event  of  all ; 
which  was  no  other  than  the  sudden  rise  and  appearance  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  men  in  arms,  the  citizens  of  Paris,  followed  im- 
mediately afterwards  in  the  provinces  by  similar  bodies  of  volun- 
teers, so  that  on  a  sudden  sIL  the  regular  forces  of  the  crown 
seemed  surrounded,  kept  in  check,  and  in  fact  taken  prisoners, 
by  the  whole  effective  population  of  this  great  kingdom ;  and 
ail  the  real  power  of  the  monarch,  the  power,  at  least,  by  which 
he  was  to  defend  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  and  the  claims 
of  the  privileged  orders,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  National 
Assembly,  at  once  annihilated. 

This  was  the  great  result.  You  will  see  the  particulars  in  the 
histories. 

The  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  populace  in  Paris,  the 
forcing  of  the  Hospital  of  Invalids,  where  thirty  thousand  mus- 
kets were  found ;  the  assault  and  even  destruction  of  the  for- 
tress of  the  Bastile ;  the  disgusting  outrages,  the  bloody  exhibi- 
tiona  that  ensued:  all  this  happened  at  Paris  on  the  14th; 
while,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Assembly  at  Versailles 
were  stiU  drawing  up  representations  to  the  king,  who  seems, 
from  some  lamentable  want  of  character,  or  from  the  effect  of 
that  system  of  deception  and  flattery  which  is  so  practised  in  the 
courts  and  chambers  of  princes,  never  actually  to  have  known  the 
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dangerous  situation  in  whioh  his  crown  and  dignity  were  placed, 
and  the  astonishing  scenes  of  popular  TiolencOi  still  more  the  de- 
dsive  exertions  of  public  spirit,  which  his  capital  had  exhibited. 

One  honourable  man,  one  faithM  Mend  to  the  monarchy  and 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country,  was  at  last  found,  the  Due  de 
Liancourt.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  14th  he  made  his 
way  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  disclosed  at  once  all  the  me- 
lancholy truths  which  had  come  to  his  own  knowledge,  and  in  a 
total  ignorance  of  which  the  king  slumbered  on,  as  if  he  was  un- 
conscious that  he  was  never  to  know  repose  again. 

'*  It  is  a  revolt,"  said  the  king.  "  It  is  a  revolution,  sire  !*' 
said  the  duke. 

It  was  indeed  a  revolution,  to  which  now  no  further  opposi- 
tion could  be  made ;  and  the  measure  adopted  by  the  kin^  was 
the  only  one  that  could  be  now  advised* 

He  repaired  in  the  morning  to  the  Assembly,  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  had  been  sitting  two  days  and  two  nights;  repaired 
to  them  without  pomp,  almost  without  attendants,  and  in  the 
plainest  dress :  standing,  and  uncovered,  he  addressed  them  in 
the  most  conciliatory  terms ;  professed  his  soirow  for  the  dis* 
orders  at  Paris,  his  regard  for  the  Assembly,  and.  ended  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  ordered  the  troops  to  remove  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital. 

It  must  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  the  Assembly,  that 
this  effort  of  the  king  to  regain  the  affection  of  his  people  was 
not  made  in  vain,  ^is  Assembly  was,  after  all,  an  Assembly, 
where  men  of  character,  and  nuodc,  and  education,  and  feeling 
were  to  be  found, — fax  removed  above  the  level  of  those  Assem* 
blies  that  succeeded. 

The  hall  resounded  with  shouts  of  applause.  As  he  withdrew, 
they  surrounded  him  in  a  respectful  manner,  attended  him  to 
his  palace,  and  a  deputation  of  eighty-four  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them  was  sent  to  Paris  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  to  place  the  conduct  of  the  king  in  the  least  unfavour- 
able point  of  view,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  wishes  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  From  the  Hotel  de  Yille  the  deputies  were 
conducted  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Te  I^eum  was  per« 
formed  for  the  happy  agreement  between  the  king  and  the  na- 
tional representatives,  and  for  the  pubHc  prosperity  which  was 
expected  to  be  the  consequence. 

More  still  remained.  You  will  see,  in  the  history,  that  the 
offensive  ministry  is  dismissed,  Necker  recalled,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish,  and  to  the  great  terror  of  the  queen  and  court,  the  king 
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aetiially  repairs  to  the  town  hottse  of  Paris,  and  appears  with  the 
national  cockade  in  his  hat,  to  render  his  reconciliation  with  its 
inhaMtants  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Beyolution  more  public  and 
more  complete. 

Such  was  l^e  end  of  the  great  monarchy  of  Erance,  and  such 
is,  I  conceive,  in  a  few  words,  a  fair  general  acconnt  of  this  as- 
tonishing Eeyolution,  this  appalling  spectacle  of  the  instability 
of  every  thing  homan. 

But  it  is  necessary,  before  I  conclude,  that  I  should  remind 
you  of  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent accounts  or  explanations  given  of  these  memorable  events, 
and  that  you  are  not  to  accede  to  the  representation  I  have  just 
giv^i  without  due  examination  of  one  of  a  totally  opposite  nature. 

Some  assert,  not  what  I  have  stated,  that  an  unseasonable,  ill- 
conducted,  and  on  the  whole  unjust  attempt,  was  made  by  the 
court  to  put  down  the  National  Assembly,  to  control  the  new 
opinions  by  military  force,  and  to  destroy  ultimately  the  liber- 
ties of  France ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  court  intended  no- 
thing of  tike  kind,  ih&t  the  court  only  wished  to  assert  the  pro- 
per  authority  of  the  king  as  guardian  of  the  public  peace,  to 
repress  the  licentiousness  of  Paris,  to  counteract  the  factious  or 
even  republican  designs  of  furious  and  bad  men,  and  to  save  the 
I^ationd  Assembly  itself  from  being  overawed  by  the  populace ; 
that  Uiis  populace,  amid  the  real  miseries  of  a  scarcity,  were  ex- 
posed widiout  bread  to  all  the  inflammatory  representations  of 
the  orators  of  the  Palajs  Boyal-— orators  that  were  never  for  a 
moment  quiet,  imputing  all  the  evils  that  were  suffered  to  the 
fault  of  the  government,  to  the  court,  to  foreigners,  to  foreign 
troops,  and  to  those  they  called  by  the  general  name  of  traitors 
in  and  out  of  the  walls  of  Paris. 

This  is  the  great  question  before  the  student,  at  this  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  the  Eevolution.  My  own  view  of 
it  is  what  1  have  given,  fortified  by  the  direct  evidence  of  l^ecker, 
and  supported,  as  I  conceive,  by  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  in 
its  different  stages. 

But  you  must  judge  for  yourselves ;  and,  in  my  next  lecture, 
I  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  you  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  oase  of  the  court. 


LECTURE    XL 

FOURTEENTH  OF  JULY. 
In  the  course  of  my  last  lecture  I  alluded  to  the  great  crisis 
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in  the  history  of  this  Bevolution,  the  production  of  militazj 
force  by  the  court — ^the  productioa  rather  than  the  employment 
of  it ;  the  astonishing  effects  by  which  this  menace  was  almost 
instantly  followed,  the  sudden  rise  of  a  citizen  army  in  Paris,  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile  on  the  14th,  the  visit  of  the  king  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  afterwards  to  Paris,  and  his  pubUc  and  ayowed 
adoption  of  the  Beroiution  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 

I  then  mentioned  the  different  explanations  that  have  been 
given  of  this  sort  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  court  to 
military  fotce :  the  two  explanations  are  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other ;  and  having  adopted  one  of  them  myself,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  your  consideration,  I  told  you  at  the  close  of  my  lec- 
ture, that  it  was  fitting  I  should  exhibit  to  you  the  other,  and 
that  this  I  would  do  to-day,  by  laying  before  you  various  pas- 
sages from  different  authors,  those  who  think  well  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  court. 

I  will  just  mention,  before  I  refer  to  these  books  (as  the  ex. 
tracts  are  desultory,  and  not  always  sufficiently  distinct),  that 
the  court  party  contend,  in  opposition  to  such  views  of  the  case 
as  I  have  hitherto  described  to  you,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  troops  to  awe  and  to  restrain  the  disorderly  and  muti- 
nous populace  of  Paris,  and  that  no  counter-revolution  was 
intenddd. 

Tou  will  observe,  however,  that  in  Paris  the  interpretation  of 
this  abroach  of  the  troops  was,  that  the  city  was  to  be  besieged 
and  starved  into  submission,  and  even,  if  necessary,  given  up  to 
military  execution ;  and  that  it  was  under  the  terror  of  such 
calamities  that  the  demagogues  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  popu- 
lace and  stormed  the  Bastile ;  and  that  the  more  regular  inha- 
bitants formed  themselves  into  a  company  of  volunteers,  forty 
thousand  strong,  to  defend  themselves  and  the  capital  from  Mar- 
shal Broglio  and  his  troops. 

These  are  the  terrors  and  alarms  on  each  side,  and  tiiese  the 
transactions  that  occasioned  all  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of 
mind  and  purpose  in  the  parties,  which  you  "^ill  see  alluded  to 
in  the  extracts  which  I  shall  bring  forward  £rom  different  wri- 
ters ;  the  National  Assembly,  who  were  sitting  at  Versailles, 
never  knowing  what  was  passing  at  Paris,  nor  they  at  Paris  what 
w«bB  doing  in  the  Assembly  and  the  palace. 

But  to  proceed.  The  first  author  I  shall  allude  to  is  Marmon- 
tel.  Marmontel  was  a  man  of  letters,  who  resided  at  Paris  at 
this  period ;  a  successful  writer,  and  of  an  amiable  and  elegant 
mind.    His  Memoirs  have  been  published :  they  were  much  read 
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and  admired  when  they  £rst  came  out,  and  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
them  you  will  find  an  account  oi  the  whole  Eevolution,  rapid 
and  concise,  hut  perfectly  entitled  to  your  consideration. 

He  was  for  some  time  an  eyewitness,  and  even  took  a  part  in 
it.  He  was  at  length  happy  to  retire  and  to  die  in  silence  and 
obscurity.  Having,  in  the  course  of  his  Memoirs,  proceeded 
through  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Bevolution,  he  at  last  arrives  at 
the  scenes  that  took  place  in  Paris,  such  as  I  have  slightly  de- 
scribed, immediately  cifter  the  royal  sitting  of  the  23rd. 

And  then  more  immediately,  in  allusion  to  our  present  sub- 
ject, he  says,  p.  158  (I  quote  from  the  English  translation) : — 
"  The  adventure  of  the  two  soldiers  of  the  guards,  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  with  which  the  people  inspired  them,  the  auda- 
city of  this  people,  the  tone  it  had  assumed,  &c.,  &p.,  had  been 
forcibly  seized  upon  in  the  council,  as  means  to  persuade  the 
king,  that  the  greatest  of  evils,  both  for  the  state  and  for  himself, 
would  be,  to  suffer  the  authority  which  he  held  in  his  hands  to 
be  despised,  and  that  it  would  infallibly  be  despised,  if  it  were 
seen  disarmed.  It  was  represented  to  the  king,  according  to 
Marmontel — and  this  is  very  probable — that  the  multitude  must 
tremble,  or  it  would  make  idl  tremble ;  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable,  without  doubt,  that  the  sessions  of  the  States  should 
have  passed  in  complete  security,  without  having  around  them 
any  display  of  military  force ;  but  that  so  long  as  the  people 
came  "to  mix  insult  and  menace  with  the  deliberatiom  of  the 
States  General,  public  force  had  a  right  to  arm  itself  in  order  to 
repress  them." 

''  There  are  those,''  it  was  observed  to  the  king,  "  who  think 
Ihey  can  appease  the  populace  as  easily  as  they  irritate  it.  After 
they  have  made  it  serve  their  purpose  of  subverting  the  whole 
kingdom,  they  wiU  want  to  bring  the  tiger  back  to  his  cage,  but 
it  wUl  be  too  late ;  the  ferocious  beast  will  have  felt  his  own 
force  and  the  weakness  of  his  chains :  above  all,  what  will  he  be 
if  he  has  tasted  blood  ?  Teach  this  people  then,  that  in  your 
hands  it  has  still  justice  to  dread. 

**  If  the  members  of  the  National  Association  had  all  your 
loyalty,  sire,  they  would  all  luite  to  demand,  around  the  sanctu- 
ary of  legislation,  some  impenetrable  barrier,  inaccessible  to  the 
troops  on  one  side  and  to  the  people  on  the  other,  and  then  all 
would  be  equal.  But  no ;  it  is  in  order  to  leave  to  this  popu- 
lace  full  license  and  complete  impunity,  that  they  wish  the  troops 
to  be  withdrawn.  .... 

'<  It  is  by  the  people  that  they  seek  to  reign :  the  name  of 
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liberty,  which  for  the  populaee  meana  oolj  license^  has  leoounjed 
like  a  general  signal  of  insurrection  and  anarchy. 

**  Independence,  and  contempt  for  ev^y  species  of  authority, 
this  is  what  the  face  of  the  kingdom  presents ;  and  it  is  on  the 
ruins  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  its  wrecks,  that  the  rerolatioii- 
ary  faction  boasts  of  creating  a  democratic  empire.  It  is  a  Tile 
mass  of  vagabonds,  without  morals,  without  employment,  with- 
out home,  that  is  called  the  sovereign  people 

''  No,  sire,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  or  of  the 
nobility,  it  is  in  the  name  of  a  good  people,  of  which  you  are  the 
father,  that  we  conjure  you  not  to  abandon  it  to  the  most  cruel 
of  tyrannies--»to  that  of  <^e  populace  and  of  its  perfidious  leaders." 

'*  It  is  thus,"  says  Marmontel,  ''  that  the  king  was  persuaded, 
that  in  displaying  to  the  people  a  military  power,  he  dliouM  only 
repress  force  by  force,  and  should  leave  public  liberty  protected 
and  uninjured." 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  very  probable,  that  it  is 
very  certain,  that  ihe  king  was  addressed  in  the  manner  Mar- 
montel describes.  Many  questions,  however,  and  difficulties 
remain,  both  of  prudence  and  honour,  such  as  I  have  ^ideavoured 
to  submit  to  your  consideration,  with  respect  to  the  advice  itself 
and  the  acceptance  of  it ;  the  time,  the  ocoasicm,  the  circum- 
stances, und^r  which  the  king  was  placed,  the  quantity  of  the 
force  produced,  the  style  and  manner  of  it,  the  natural  interpre- 
tation of  it  in  the  community.  ^ 

Marmontel  opens  the  next  book  with  a  statement  of  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  ministers.  ''  The  king  then,*'  he  says,  **  ordered 
some  troops  to  advance ;  but  in  forming  a  vigorous  resolution^ 
the  ministers  should  have  foreseen  its  oonsequenoes,  the  difficul- 
ties, the  dangers. 

'*  But  they  calculated  notiiing,  they  provided  for  nothii^,  they 
did  not  even  think  of  securing  the  troops  from  the  eorruptum  of 
the  populace  of  Paris.  .  .  .  And  in  the  Fauzbourgs  of  Paris,  the 
only  imposing  post,  the  Bastile,  was  neither  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  garrison,  nor  with  provisions  to  support  the  few  aol.. 
diers  who  were  there 

"  To  this  species  of  stupor  into  which  the  court  jind  oounoil 
had  fallen,  the  adverse  party  opposed,"  he  continues,  *'  a  nnea* 
sured,  progressive,  and  constant  march,  proceeding  from  post  to 
post  towai^s  dominion,  without  ever  losing  a  moment  or  retro- 
grading  a  step.  Resolved  to  suffer  no  collection  of  troops,  either 
around  Paris  or  Yersailles,  this  party  determined  on  an.  adcbiesa 
to  the  king,"  &c.,  &c. 
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S^*€b«ft  goes  on  to  deecribe  Mirabeoa's  addresB  to  the  king, 
Mirabeau  himself,  the  idogr's  answer,  the  necessity  of  a  new  sys* 
tern,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker^ 
and  the  scenes  that  tbllowed--*-die  scenes  that  I  have  abready 
desoribed  to  you. 

"  Thus  Paris/'  he  at  last  obeenres,  "  withont  courts  of  juBtio6» 
without  police,  without  a  guard,  at  the  mercy  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  were  wandering  wildly  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  :for  the  most  part  wanting  bread,  belieying  itself  on 
the  point  of  being  besieged  from  without  and  pillaged  from 
within ;  believed  tihat  tw^ity-five  thousand  soldiers  were  posted 
around  to  blockade  it  and  cut  off  all  supplies  of  provisions,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  prey  to  a  starving  populace." 

3nch  was  the  terrible  picture  which,  in  the  night  between  the 
12th  and  13fth  of  July,  was  present  to  every  fancy. 

Marmontel  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  events  that  followed 
in  a  manner  very  animated  and  striking.  '*  If  the  National  As- 
sembly,'* he  at  last  observes,  **  could  have  had  any  presentiment 
of  the  evils  with  which  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  this 
dreadful  anarchy ;  if  it  had  foreseen  how  impotent  its  own  ef- 
forts  would  be,  to  force  back  into  the  bounds  of  legitimate  author 
rity  this  ferocious  beast  which  it  was  eager  to  unchain ;  if  those 
who  fettered  it  had  thought  that  they  themselves  might  perhaps 
one  day  be  its  prey,  they  would  have  shuddered  with  a  sedutary 
fear.  But  to  procure  for  themselves  a  reigning  authority,  they  only 
thought  of  disarming  that  which  alone  could  have  saved  all.'' 

Again, — *'  A  blockade,'^  he  says,  ''  a  siege,  a  fiEunine,  a  mas- 
saere,  were  the  black  phantoms  which  had  been  employed  to 
frighten  the  Parisians ;  and  in  seeing  the  troops  retire,  that  were 
supposed  to  be  charged  with  the  commission  of  these  crimes, 
Pku!w  thought  it  had  nothing  more  to  fear.  It  was  under  the 
eyes  of  six  Swiss  battalions  and  of  eight  hundred  hoirse,  all  mo« 
tionless  in  their  camp,  that  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.was  opened 
to  the  people— a  very  positive  proof,  as  Bezenval,  who  was  in 
command  at  the  moment,  has  since  affirmed  it  to  be,  that  the  troops 
were  forbidden  to  fire  on  the  citizens ;  and  there,"  says  Marmon*> 
tel,  "  was  the  great  advantage  of  the  people ;  they  knew  that  the 
king  would  only  suffer  them  to  be  curbed,  without  ever  consent- 
ing that  they  should  either  be  treated  as  enemies  or  rebels.*' 

^*  It  is  true,"  says  Marmontel,  ''that  if  the  governor  of  the 
Ba^e  had  made  use  of  his  artilleiy,  he  would  have  struck  Paris 
wi1&  awe.'*  He  ^recollected,  without  doubt,  that  he  served  a 
good  king,  and  among  the  people  every  man  knew  it  as  well  as 
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he.  All  Paris  had  hastened  towards  the  Bastile.  Sexes  and 
ages,  all  were  confounded  around  those  ramparts  that  were 
loaded  with  cannon ;  what  is  it^  then,  that  heartened  them  ? 
**  The  king  consents  that  his  people  should  he  threatened,  but 
not  that  his  people  should  be  crushed." 

These  sentences,  and  sometimes  half  sentences,  which  I  have 
extracted  from  Karmontel,  will  give  you  some  general  notion  of 
the  view  he  took  of  these  extraordinary  scenes.  He  was,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  lived  at 
the  time,  and  you  will  of  course  read  what  he  has  written,  with 
curiosity,  as  I  hope,  and  with  care. 

His  Memoirs,  he  says,  are  not  a  history  of  the  Eevolution ; 
they  are  addressed  to  his  children,  and  they  are  rather  meant  to 
give  a  history  of  himself;  but  as  he  concludes,  he  observes, 
''  The  events  which  I  have  just  recalled  to  my  memory  have  so 
occupied  my  fancy,  that  amid  so  many  public  calamities  I  have 
almost  forgotten  myself;  the  impression  which  this  mass  of 
misery  made  on  me  was,  indeed,  so  lively  and  so  deep,  that  it 
was  very  natural,  that  what  only  concerned  myself  should  have 
been  very  often  forgotten.'' 

**  If  the  life  of  man,"  he  says,  ''  be  a  journey,  can  I  recount 
mine«  without  telling  through  what  events  and  by  what  torrents, 
what  abysses,  what  wilds,  peopled  by  tigers  and  by  serpents,  it 
has  passed  ?  It  is  thus  that  I  retrace  to  myself  our  ten  years  of 
misfortunes,  almost  doubting  whether  it  be  not  a  violent  and 
fatal  dream."    He  died  on  tiie  31st  of  December,  1799. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  these  Memoirs  of  Marmontel  may  be 
seen  such  sentiments  and  opinions  as  would  have  passed  through 
the  student's  own  mind,  if  of  gentle  nature,  and  if  intelligent, 
and  an  eye-witness  at  the  time ;  and  this  must  constitute  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  perusal  of  them.  I  will  now  refer  to  the 
m^noirs  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville;  they  must  be  attentively 
perused  by  the  student,  who  cannot  be  better  employed,  than  in 
comparing  the  opposite  representations  of  men  of  different  cha- 
racters and  views,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  a  right  judgment 
on  the  whole.  Such  opposite  accounts  become,  after  the  events, 
a  sort  of  representation  of  what  was  the  real  scene  actually  in 
existence,  amidst  the  contending  passions  and  opinions  of  which 
the  student  would  have  had  to  decide,  if  he  had  been  a  states^ 
man  or  a  man  of  influence  himself  at  the  time.  And  similar  col- 
lisions he  will  always  have  to  witness,  when  large  masses  of 
mankind  are  put  into  a  state  of  agitation ;  and  it  is  in  the,  midst 
of  the  embarrassments  of  such  perplexing  and  contradictory  cir- 
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cumstaojOes  and  i^reaentatioBs,  that  men  of  education  are  to 
learn  to  judge  of  any  scene  that  may  hereafter  be  placed  before 
them  in  real  life>  and  may  thus  be  enabled,  by  the  remembrance 
of  what  history  has  shown  them,  and  by  the  exercise  of  their 
good  feeHngs,  and  good  sense,  and  superior  information,  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  those  around  them  at  the  hour  of  need,  and 
do  good  to  their  fellow-creatores  on  occasions  the  most  difficult 
and  important. 

The  view  that  Bertrand  de  Moleyille  takes  of  the  transactions 
we  have  been  adverting  to  is  much  the  same ;  that  the  metro- 
polis had  become  disorderly  and  seditious,  and  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  march  up  troops  from  all  quarters  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  tiie  community.  That  the  attempt  was  not  on  the  part  of  the 
court  to  destroy  the  Assembly,  but  on  the  part  of  the  democratic 
leaders  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  by  means  of  the  populace,  to 
overthrow  all  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  with  an  intention  to  make  the  Duke  of  Orleans  liehtenant- 
governor  of  the  kingdom. 

I  must  observe  to  you,  before  I  proceed  further  to  allude  to 
the  opinions  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  either  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  that  I  give  them  to  you  as  opinions  that  were  held  by  the 
patrons  of  the  old  r^me,  not  as  necessarily  true.  Bertrand 
writes  in  1799,  ^m  his  lodgings  in  London,  and  describes  what 
he  had  himself  seen  and  known,  and  what  he  had  understood 
^m  those  on  whom  he  was  confident  he  could  depend.  He 
was  a  man  of  character  and  veracity,  and  a  man  of  ability :  his 
facts,  however,  are  one  thing,  and  his  opinions  another;  the 
former  may  be  (insensibly  to  tiie  writer  himself)  affected  by  the 
other ;  stiU  more  so,  whenever  they  are  given,  not  on  his  own 
authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  others.  He  was  called  to  the 
ministry,  not  because  he  was  a  Mend  to  moderate  opinions,  and 
a  Mend  to  a  mixed  and  constitutional  government,  but  because 
he  w€i8  a  man  of  daring  character,  and  of  considerable  resource 
in  all  those  minor  expedients,  by  whioh  the  court  were  at  the 
time  endeavouring  to  tide  the  torrent.  His  counter  police,  of 
which  you  will  see  an  account  in  his  Memoirs,  cost  very  large 
sums,  and  answered,  probably,  little  or  no  purpose.  He  was  a 
man  that  would  have  brought  back  the  old  regime  without  the 
slightest  compunction ;  nor  would  he  have  hesitated,  if  neces- 
sary, to  adopt  measures  of  the  most  arbitrary  character.  No 
one  eared  less  for  constitutional  principles.  Still,  as  a  man  of 
chariketer  and  ability,  and  of  eminence  at  the  time,  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions  must  be  considered.    He  is  one  of  a  class ; 
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they  form  part  of  the  general  case ;  a  part  that  at  every  period 
must  be  duly  estimated. 

I  will  now  allude  to  his  view  of  the  scenes,  and  the  crisis 
before  us. 

After  a  variety  of  details  and  observations,  which  you  will 
attentively  read,  he  reaches  the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Keeker. 
This  is,  evidently,  a  very  curious  part  of  it;  and,  as  I  conceive, 
in  itself  and  alone,  decisive  of  the  whole  question  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  court. 

With  regard,  then,  to  l^ecker,  he  observes :  **  It  is  certain) 
that  all  the  parties  labouring  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  or  at  least 
to  change  the  nature  of  it,  depended  upon  the  support  or  on  the 
indulgence  of  that  minister,  and  that  tiie  staunch  royalists  had 
no  reliance  upon  him.  These  motives  at  length  determined  the 
king  to  remove  him.'* 

This  is  his  explanation,  short  and  clear,  but  surely  not  satis- 
factory. He  then  gives  a  description  of  the  effect  produced  in 
Paris  by  this  certainly  very  alarming  measure.  His  picture  of 
the  state  of  that  capital  on  the  12th  of  July  is  most  appalling : 
it  was  on  that  day  that  H.  Necker*s  departure  was  known.  He 
describes  the  manner  in  which  Camille  Desmoulins,  one  of  the 
demagogues,  mounting  upon  a  table  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  cried 
out,  **  Citizens,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;  11.  Keeker  is 
dismissed ;  this  dismission  is  the  alarm  bell  for  another  St.  Bar- 
tholomew of  patriots.  To-night  all  the  Swiss  and  German 
battalions  will  come  from  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  out  our 
throats,"  &c.  &c. 

The  parading  of  the  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M. 
Necker  is  then  described  by  lioleville ;  the  affair  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc.  "  It  would  be  difficult,**  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  to 
paint  the  disorder,  fermentation,  and  alarm,  that  prevailed  in 
the  capital  during  this  dreadful  day :  a  city  taken  by  storm  and 
delivered  up  to  the  soldiers'  fury,  could  not  present  a  more 
dreadful  picture.  Imagine  detachments  of  cavalry  and  dragoons 
making  their  way  through  different  parts  of  the  town  at  full 
gallop  to  the  posts  assigned  them ;  trains  of  artillery  rolling  over 
the  pavement  with  a  monstrous  noise ;  bands  of  ill-armed  ruf- 
fians and  women,  drunk  with  brandy,  running  through  the  streets 
like  furies,  breaking  the  shops  open,  and  spreading  terror  every 
where  by  their  bowlings,  mingled  with  frequent  reports  feom 
guns  or  pistols  fired  in  the  air ;  all  the  barriers  on  nre ;  thou- 
sands of  smugglers  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult  to  hurry  in 
their  goods ;  theaLann  bell  ringing  in  almost  all  the  ohurdies; 
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a  great  part  of  the  citizens  sbutting  themselyes  up  at  home, 
loading  their  guns,  and  burying  their  money,  papers,  and 
Yaluable  effects  in  cellars  and  gardens ;  and,  during  the  night, 
the  town  paraded  by  numerous  patrols  of  citizens  of  every  class, 
and  even  of  both  sexes ;  for  many  women  were  seen  with  mus- 
kets or  pikes  upon  their  shoulders." 

**  Such,"  he  says,  **  is  the  exact  picture  of  the  state  of  Paris 
on  the  12th  of  July." 

**  At  Yersailles,"  he  says,  "  the  new  ministry  were  busily 
debating  sometimes  in  the  council,  sometimes  in  committees, 
without  knowing  what  resolution  to  take ;  the  general  officers 
were  constantly  going  for  orders,  were  made  to  wait  long,  and 
received  none  at  last,"  &c. 

"The  king,'*  he  observes,  "could  not  have  dismissed  M. 
I^ecker  at  a  more  critical  juncture,  than  that  in  which  the  people, 
alarmed  with  famine,  fixed  all  their  hopes  on  the  attentions  of 
that  minister,  and  on  the  credit  and  resources  they  attributed 
to  him." 

'*  The  Eevolution,"  he  says,  "  though  in  its  cradle  at  the  time, 
assumed  one  of  its  distinguishing  characters;  the  Parisians  in 
arming  the  populace  and  ruffians,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the 
troope  of  the  line,  were  anxious  to  anticipate  a  danger  with 
which  they  were  not  threatened,  and  thought  nothing  of  that, 
arising  fnaoL  putting  the  public  force  into  the  hands  of  those 
who,  on  the  contrary,  should  always  be  awed  by  it.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  next  day,  July  13th^  at  three  in  the 
morning,  an  immense  crowd,  armed  with  clubs,  bludgeons,  and 
pikes,  under  pretence  of  the  dearth  of  provisions,  attacked  the 
convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  crying  out,  'Bread!  bread!'  They 
then  demanded  arms,"  &c. 

He  afterwards  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  populace 
forced  the  doors  of  ihe  garde  fneuble,  carrying  off  all  the  rich  and 
curious  arms  there  deposited ;  then  the  forcing  of  the  prisons  of 
La  Force,  and  the  inaction  of  the  minister,  M.  de  Eezenval,  who 
had  troops  at  his  disposal  without  once  employing  them  while 
all  these  enormities  were  committing;  and  then  at  last  the 
manner  in  which  a  Parisian  bourgeois  militia  was  formed,  pro- 
visionally settled  at  forty-eight  thousand  men. 

"  The  promptness,"  he  observes,  '*  with  which  the  Parisians 
organized  at  once  this  provisional  magistracy,  the  bourgeois  mi- 
Htia,  and  the  sixty  district  assemblies,  has  been  made  too  much 
a  wonder.  To  M.  Necker's  imprudence  belongs  the  honour  of 
this  melancholy  miracle,  without  which  the  city  of  Paris  would 
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have  been  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  king^s  au- 
thority, and  of  imploring  his  protection  against  the  plund^reiis. 
It  was  the  innovating  genius  of  that  minister  which  engendered 
that  electoral  assembly,  and  that  division  of  the  capital  into  sixty 
districts  or  rounds  for  the  appointment  of  their  respective  elec- 
tors ;  without  reflecting,  that  in  so  immense  a  city  as  Paris, 
where  the  populace  is  too  numerous  not  to  be  turbulent,  it  is 
always  very  dangerous  to  establish  or  point  out  to  the  people  a 
settled  place  of  assembling  in  each  quarter ;  it  is  removing  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  general  insurrection.  It  was  thus  that 
this  modem  patchwork  of  an  electoral  assembly,  and  assemblies 
of  districts,  devised  for  the  appointment  of  deputies  to  the  States 
General,  became  the  comer-stone  of  the  Revolution." 

Bertrand  goes  on  to  describe  the  exertions  made  by  the  popu- 
lace to  provide  themselves  with  arms ;  the  attack  on  the  Bastile, 
of  which  he  gives  a  more  intelligible  detail  than  will  be  easily 
found  elsewhere.  He  enumerates  the  terrible  atrocities  that 
followed,  nor  can  on  this  subject  his  natural  indignation  be  too 
great. 

He  next  tums  to  the  king  and  the  National  Assembly.  "  It 
was  late  at  night,  on  the  14th  of  July,  before  the  Assembly  were 

informed  of  a  part  of  the  outrages  committed  at  Paris 

The  king  was  not  better  informed."  ....  He  then  describes 
the  deputations  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  answers  of  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  the  troops. 

"  Can  it  be  conceived,"  he  at  last  observes,  '*  that  during  an 
insurrection,  in  which  the  people,  armed  and  constantly  com- 
mitting acts  of  violence,  were  everywhere  but  feebly  resisted  by 
the  troops,  the  removal  of  these  could  have  been  considered  and 
solicited  by  the  Assembly,  as  the  only  means  of  suppressing  the 
insurrection  and  preventing  new  ones  ? 

*'  But  it  was  too  clear,"  says  he,  "  that  they  neither  wished 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  nor  prevent  new  ones,  but  to  ensure 
the  triumph  of  the  rebels." 

"  The  night  of  the  14th  of  July,"  he  says,  "  was  another 
night  of  anxiety  and  horror  for  the  Parisians.  Terrified  at  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes,  and  particularly  dreading  the  exem- 
plary punishment  they  deserved,  they  firmly  believed  all  the  pro- 
jects of  vengeance  with  which  the  king  was  charged,  and  were 
in  constant  expectation  of  the  bombardment  of  the  capital,  or 
the  arrival  of  squadrons  upon  squadrons  of  hussars,"  &c. 

"  When  it  was  known  that  nothing  had  passed  at  Versailles, 
and  that  the  Assembly  continued  to  hold  their  sittings  unmo- 
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lested,  it  was  mmoTired  that  the  project  of  the  ministers  had 
failed,  because  the  cannoniers,  commanded  by  M.  Broglio,  had 
refosed  to  obey  him.  The  fact  was,  that  M.  Broglio  had  pro- 
posed to  escort  the  king  and  royal  family  safely  to  Metz  with  the 
army,  and  that  his  majesty,  instead  of  adopting  this  measure, 
which  might  have  saved  everything,  had  determined,  from  the 
representations  and  entreaties  of  the  Dnke  of  Liancourt,  to 
throw  himself  confidently  upon  the  Assembly,  and  to  consent 
to  all  they  asked." 

He  then  describes  what  passed  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
king,  and  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  in  the  following 
manner : — 

**  Thus  terminated  that  memorable  sitting,  in  which  Louis 
XVI.,  ever  impelled  by  his  fatal  reliance  on  the  love  and  allegi- 
ance of  the  French,  voluntarily  stripped  himself  of  all  the  means 
of  supporting  his  authority,  at  a  moment  when  the  most  pow- 
erful would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  preserve  it.  He 
chose  rather  to  leave  his  throne,  without  support,  to  the  mercy 
of  all  the  factious  who  wished  to  overthrow  it ;  and  his  own 
person,  without  defence,  to  the  discretion  of  a  people,  armed  and 
delirious,  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  any  one  of  his  subjects.'' 

Such  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  at 
every  point  different  from  what  I  conceive  to  be  reasonable  and 
fair,  except  his  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  king. 

The  want  of  character  in  the  king  was,  no  doubt,  in  itself  fatal 
to  all  the  views  of  the  followers  of  the  old  regime ;  but  this 
want  of  character  was  known,  and  should  have  been  taken  into 
their  calculation,  and  materially  influenced  their  measures. 

That  their  measures  would  have  been  a  trial  of  force  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  seems  sufflcientiy  clear,  even  from 
the  general  tone  of  these  passages,  taken  from  Bertrand  de 
Moleville ;  but  from  what  is  now  known  of  Paris,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  the  new  opinions,  the  result  must  have  been  a  civil 
war ;  nor  do  I  deny,  but  rather  I  contend,  that  these  sentiments 
in  the  court  and  its  adherents,  and  the  probable  chance  of  a  civil 
war,  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the  first  strong  measures 
of  the  patriotic  party  on  the  opening  of  the  States.  They  cei^ 
tainly  were ;  and  they  constitute,  what  I  conceive,  and  what  I 
have  represented  to  be,  the  very  objectionable  nature  of  their 
proceedings. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  before  us. 

You  see  what  were  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville. 
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I  will  now  allude  to  what  were  the  sentiments  at  the  time  of 
Mirabeau.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  sentiments  given 
are  not  necessarily  just.  Mirabeau  is  an  orator,  a  rhetorician, 
not  a  philosopher  or  an  historian ;  but  he,  too,  is  a  sort  of  repre- 
sentative of  a  class.  His  address  of  the  16th  of  July,  to  which 
I  shall  now  allude,  was  applauded  by  the  National  Assembly, 
and  was  to  have  been  presented  to  the  king.  It  is  quite  clear 
what  were  the  real  opinions  of  the  more  eminent  and  effi-cient 
leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  the  time,  and  their  opi- 
nions must  be  considered  as  of  great  weight  at  such  a  moment — 
eye-witnesses  and  actors  in  the  scene.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty,*' says  the  address,  "  that  only  for  those  perfidious  coun- 
sels, the  troops,  which  your  majesty  has  condescended  to  dismiss, 
would  never  have  been  summoned  hither. 

**  Sire  1  whither  did  they  pretend  to  lead  you  ?  What  was 
the  object  of  that  f&tal  plan  which  they  had  the  audacity  to  me« 
ditate  ?  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  can  doubt  that  they  pro- 
posed to  disperse  the  National  Assembly,  and  even  lay  their  sa^ 
crilegious  hands  on  the  representatives  of  the  nation,"  &c.  &c. 

After  many  strong  observations,  he  concluded — "  We  pretend 
not  to  dictate  to  you  the  choice  of  your  ministers :  they  ought  to 
be  such  as  please  you ;  but,  sire,  when  you  come  to  consider  the 
fatal  course  into  which  your  advisers  would  have  seduced  you ; 
when  you  reflect  on  the  discontent  of  the  capital,  which  they 
besieged,  and  would  have  starved— on  the  blood  with  which  they 
drenched  it— on  the  horrors,  which  can  be  imputed  to  them- 
selves alone — ^all  Europe  will  think  you  clement  if  you  deign  to 
pardon  them." 

Such  are  passages  in  the  address.  Mirabeau  afterwards,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  his  constituents  (the  19th),  speaking  of  the 
scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  So  many  extraordinary  changes,"  he  says — "  the  capital 
passing  from  despotism  to  liberty ;  from  the  most  extreme  terror 
to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  tranquillity ;  a  militia  of  citizens 
established ;  the  Bastile  taken  by  assault ;  a  conspiracy  averted ; 
perverse  counsellors  dissipated  and  dispersed ;  a  powerful  faction 
obliged  to  fly;  ministers  that  were  clandestmely  exiled,  re- 
called in  triumph ;  their  successors  preventing  their  ignominy 
by  a  sudden  retirement ;  the  king,  whom  they  had  deceived,  re- 
storing to  us  his  confidence,  and  demanding  a  return  of  ours ; 
coming  to  show  himself  to  his  people,  to  collect  the  public  in- 
terests, and  to  assure  us  that  he  is  entirely  ours;— all  these 
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events,  astonisbing  in  themselves,  and,  from  their  rapidity, 
almost  incredible,  will  never  remain  barren,  or  without  produc*. 
ing  effects,  and  those  effects  not  to  be  calculated/' 

In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  letter,  alluding  to  the  excesses 
of  the  populace,  "  How  many,*'  says  he,  **  were  the  causes  that 
prepared  the  materials  of  this  explosion !  Ministers,  that  were 
dear  Vif  the  people,  exiled ;  those  that  were  marked  by  the 
public  scorn,  brought  forward  to  replace  them ;  the  sanctuary  of 
the  laws  profaned;  the  National  Assembly  menaced;  foreign 
troops ;  artillery ;  the  capital  besieged  or  invaded ;  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  civil  war — ^what  did  I  say  ? — of  a  horrible  butchery, 
where  all  the  Mends  of  the  people,  known  or  supposed,  were  to 
fall,  surprised  and  without  arm?,  under  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery ;  and  two  centuries,  in  short,  of  oppression,  public  and 
private,  political  and  fiscal,  feudal  and  judicial,  were  t^  be 
crowned  by  the  most  horrible  conspiracy  which  the  annals  of  the 
world  have  ever  displayed.  Such  are  the  provocations  of  the 
people.  Terrible  indeed  is  the  rage  of  the  people ;  but  the  cold- 
bloodedness of  despotism  is  atrocious,  audits  systematic  cruelties 
make  more  men  miserable  in  a  single  day,  than  are  destroyed 
by  the  vengeance  of  popular  insurrections  in  years." 

Such  were  the  different  views  that  were  taken  of  these  me- 
morable scenes  at  the  time  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and 
actors  in  them. 

I  will  now  allude  to  a  publication  that  appeared  about  this 
time,  under  the  name  of  Groenvelt. 

I  was  struck  with  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  He  writes 
as  an  eye-witness.  I  always  suspected  that  he  was  some  En- 
glishman then  at  Paris,  and  from  information  I  have  subse- 
quently received,  I  believe  that  he  was  one,  afterwards  much 
distinguished  and  admired  among  our  public  men.* 

After  alluding  to  the  affair  of  the  imprisoned  soldiers,  &c.  &c., 
he  proceeds  thus,  writing  on  the  7th  of  July : — "  This  town  of 
Versailles  wears  in  every  part  a  military  appearance,  and  one 
cannot  stir  a  step  without  being  struck  with  the  idea  how  ill 
these  preparations  of  war  can  be  reconciled  with  free  debate ; 
but  what  alarms  men  still  more,  is  the  nomination  of  Marshal 
Broglio,"  &c.  &c. 

But  Groenvelt  then  adds — "  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  in  his 
senses  to  believe,  that  the  slight  tumults  at  Paris  and  Yersailles 

*  Not  flo  :  Sir  S.  BomiUy  was  only  the  translator  of  the  vork;  the  author 
was  Dumont 
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are  the  real  cause,  thougk  they  may  be  the  i»retext,  iot  dramia^ 
together  so  great  an  anny ;  those  insoirectioas  were  completely 
quelled  before  these  preparations  were  made,"  &c.  &c. 

**  Indeed  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  great  event  is  at  hand, 
and  that  the  king  will  not  abandon  the  declarations  which  he 
made  at  the  royal  session  (of  the  23rd)  without  some  attempt  to 
enforce  them. 

'*  The  disposition  of  the  army,  however,  appears  every  day 
more  fiivourabie  to  the  people,"  &q,  &c. 

This  he  writes  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  week  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  14th. 

On  the  Saturday  afterwards,  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  "  I  went," 
he  says,  ''  to  Paris,  where  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that 
though  ^e  troops  were  collecting  on  every  side,  the  king's  answer 
had  produced  such  a  degree  of  security  in  people's  minds,  as  had 
at  least  banished  all  idea  of  any  immediate  danger ;  every  body 
looked  up  to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  if  no  danger  was  ap- 
prehended theref  none,  it  was  supposed,  onffht  to  be  apprehended. 

*'  The  next  day  news  arrived  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  that  Keeker 
waa  out  of  office.  .  .  •  .  The  people  were  extremely  o^tated ; 

at  length  grief  and  indignation  became  universal All 

the  theatres  were  immediately  shut.  ....  The  bust  of  2^ecker 
was  carried  about  the  streets^  covered  with  a  crape. 

^*  The  Prince  de  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  foreign 
soldiers,  galloped  amidst  a  multitude  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuile- 
ries*'^  ....''  A  general  alarm  was  given,  the  bells  rung.  The 
inhaltttants,  who  had  been,  as  usual  on  a  Sunday,  amusing  them- 
selves in  the  environs  of  the  city,  hturied  home ;  others  armed 
themselves,  crying  out  that  the  city  was  to  be  sadied  with  £re 
and  sword  that  very  night.  The  night  (the  night  of  the  12th) 
was  terrible,"  &c.  &c. 

''On  the  Monday  (the  13th)  the  appearance  of  the  capital 
seemed  perfectly  miraculous.  In  a  single  day  a  municipal  com- 
monwealth was  established,  and  an  army  set  on  foot.  One  would 
have  thought  that  the  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  Paris 
had  been  all  animated  with  one  soul.  All  passions  were  ab- 
sorbed in  one,  the  love  of  liberty ;  all  objects  were  neglected  but 
the  public  safety."  ....*'  In  a  single  day  more  than  forty 
thousand  men  had  enlisted  themselves,"  &c.  &c. 

These  extracts  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  general  manner 
of  jQroenvelt. 

"  Kot  foreseeing,"  he  says,  "  all  that  was  to  happen  at  Paris, 
I  hastened  back  to  Yersoilles  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  that  I 
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might  observe  the  tmequal  contest  that  was  to  take  place  between 
the  dark  and  insidious  policy  of  a  court  faction,  and  the  frank 
and  ingenuous  courage  of  a  popular  assembly/' 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  addresses  and  replies  that 
passed  between  the  king  and  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the 
troops ;  the  ignorance  in  which  the  king  was  kept  of  the  real 
state  of  Paris ;  his  imperious  and  inauspicious  answer  (such  it 
appeared  to  Qroenvelt) ;  and  the  consequent  resolutions  voted  by 
the  Assembly;  '*  that  Necker  was  regretted,  the  present  ministers 
responsible/'  &c.  &c. 

''  In  this  alarming  situation/'  he  proceeds  to  say,  ^*  the  As- 
sembly resolved  not  to  adjourn  during  the  night.  They  dreaded 
every  moment  receiving  the  news  that  an  attack  was  made  on 
Paris  by  the  army,  and  they  were  apprehensive  that  some  of  their 
own  members  might  be  carried  away  clandestinely.  A  report 
was  circulated  to  that  effect ;  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  Mirabeau,  &c., 
were  named.  !Nb  business  was  proceeded  on  during  the  night, 
but  the  Assembly  sat,  prepared  for  whatever  might  be  the  event. 

"  The  next  day,  the  I4th  of  July  (a  day  ever  memorable),  the 
Assembly  resumed  its  proceedings,  but  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perplexing  anxiety.  The  more  imminent  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  intended  constitution,  the  more  important  did  it 
seem  to  proceed  to  its  establishment."  ....  They  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  and  report  to  them  without  delay  the  plan 
of  a  constitution. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  evening  that  the  spectacle  exhibited  by 
the  Assembly  was  truly  sublime.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  you,'*  he  continues,  "  the  various  emotions  of  joy,  grief, 
and  terror,  which  at  different  moments  agitated  those  who  were 
merely  spectators  and  strangers  in  the  Assembly.  But  the  ex- 
pression is  improper :  we  were  none  of  us  strangers.  For  myself, 
I  felt  as  a  Prenchman,  because  I  felt  as  a  man ;  I  waited  for  the 
catastrophe  in  the  same  state  of  mind  as  I  should  wait  for  a  sen- 
tence on  which  my  own  life  depended.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distracting  than  our  uncertainty  concerning  the  state  of  Paris, 
from  whence  no  person  was  suffered  to  stir.  The  Yiscount  de 
Noailles,  after  repeated  interruptions,  had  contrived  at  last  to  get 
away ;  but  the  intelligence  which  he  brought  served  only  to 
quicken  our  impatience  and  increase  our  alarms.  He  knew  that 
a  multitude  of  people  in  search  of  arms  had  forced  their  way 
into  the  Hospital  for  Military  Invalids ;  that  the  Bastile  was  be- 
si^ed ;  that  there  had  been  already  much  bloodshed ;  that  the 
troops  encamped  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  expected  every  mo- 
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ment  to  march  to  the  relief  of  that  fortress^  which  could  Dot  be 
effected  without  deluging  all  Paris  in  blood.  At  this  dreadful 
news  the  Assembly  was  penetrated  with  horror.  A  ^number  of 
the  members  started  from  their  seats  by  a  kind  of  involuntary 
impulse,  as  if  determined  to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  fellow^ 
citizens ;  others  were  for  bursting  immediately  into  the  king's 
presence,  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  what  had  happened — to 
tell  him,  '  Behold  the  fruits  of  your  oounsds !  hear  the  crieB  of 
your  victims !  see  the  destruction  which  is  about  to  overwhelm 
your  capital !  say,  are  you  the  king  or  the  murderer  of  your 
people  ?'  But  these  tumultuous  emotions  gave  place  to  the  more 
temperate  measure  of  sending  a  numerous  deputation  to  the 
king,  to  represent  to  him  the  calamities  that  threatened  Barisy 
and  again  to  conjure  him  to  remove  the  army. 

'*  A  long  time  elapsed,"  says  Groenvelt,  ''and  the  deputation 
did  not  return;  no  one  could  account  for  the  delay.  In  the 
meantime  there  came  a  message,  that  two  deputies  from  the  body 
of  electors  at  Paris  desired  admittance.  They  were  instantly 
ordered  in ;  not  a  breath  was  heard ;  every  ear  was  attentive, 
every  eye  was  strained,  every  mind  was  upon  the  rack.  Erom 
some  unaccountable  mistake,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  do* 
puties  entered.  Never  was  impatience  wrought  up  to  a  higher 
pitch ;  the  interval  was  dreadM :  at  last  the  deputies  appeared 
at  the  bar.  '  Having  been  deputed,'  they  said,  *  by  the  body  of 
electors  of  Paris,  to  the  Bastile,  they  had  been  fixed  on,  and  had 
seen  several  of  their  fellow-citizens  murdered  by  their  side, 
while  a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  they  were  n^;otiating 
with  the  governor.'  ....  The  whole  assembly  was  filled  with 
indignation.  A  confused  cry  was  heard :  *  Bevenge  ?  *  Ko,  jus- 
tice !'  '  Justice  on  the  guilty !'  resounded  in  different  parts  of 
the  hall.  .  .  :  .  The  king's  answer  arrived :  it  was  less  impe- 
rious, but  less  clear  than  the  former 

''A  third  deputation  was  immediately  sent.  ....  This  new 
solicitation  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  former,"  &c.  &c. 

"This  inconceivable  perseverance,"  says  Groenvelt,  "in  so 
fatal  a  resolution,  convinced  many  men,  that  no  means  of  resist- 
ance to  the  faction  of  the  court  remained  but  force,  and  several 
deputies,  whom  I  talked  with  during  the  night,  considered  a 
civil  war  as  inevitable." 

Groenvelt  then  proceeds  to  describe,  which  he  does  in  a  very 
animated  manner,  the  scenes  that  followed :  the  deputation  to 
the  king  that  was  once  more  proposed,  the  speech  of  Mirabeau — 
and  at  last  the  turn  of  the  whole — ^the  appearance  of  the  king  in 
the  assembly,  &c.  &c.,  the  speech,  the  applauses,  &c.  &c. 
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*♦  I  have  heard  it  observed/'  he  afterwards  says,  •*  that  the 
*ldQg  deserved  all  this  enthnsiastio  popularity  at  a  moment  when. 
lie  came  to  save  the  nation.  He  did  save  it,  it  is  true,  but  irovo. 
-whom  }  Who  had  brought  it  into  danger  ?  Who  was  the  enemy 
that  threatened  it  ?  Was  it  not  in  ^e  king's  own  council,  or 
perhaps  in  his  own  heart,  that  the  plot  was  formed  ?  Who  but 
Ms  own  favourites,  his  own  ministers,  and  his  own  family,  were 
the  conspirators  ?  And  was  he  not,  till  the  very  moment  when 
he  found  his  own  person  in  danger,  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  the^nation  ?** 

This  is  very  unjust  to  the  king;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  excited  feelings  of  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

•*  I  regret  very  much,"  he  says,  "  that  I  was  prevented  going  to 
Paris  on  the  15th,  when  the  eighty  delegates  from  the  National 
Assembly  arrived  there.  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  present  at  their  reception,  to  have  followed  them  to  the  Town 
House,  to  the  Bastile,  and  the  Cathedral ;  to  have  enjoyed  the 
lively  emotions  of  the  people,  to  have  sympathized  in  their  happi- 
ness, to  have  caught  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  adored  the 
first  ray&of  their  rising  liberty.  I  think  I  should  not  have  had  to 
reproach  myself  with  being  a  cold  or  indifferent  spectator,  or  with 
hearing  unmoved,  amidst  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile,  and  under 
their  torn  banners,  that  sublime  Te  Deum  which  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation.  A  more  glorious  spec- 
tacle, surely  cannot  be  conceived,  than  that  of  a  nation,  which 
had  just  thrown  off  its  bondage,  banning  a  new  existence,  and 
becoming  an  example  to  all  &e  enslaved  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  wonld  seem,  indeed,  that  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  history 
of  mankind  is  to  commence.'^ 

[  hove  produced  these  passages  from  Groenvelt  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  feelings  and  opinions  of  an  eye-witness  (proba- 
bly some  Englishman)  are  here  before  you,  and  I  leave  you  to 
convert  them,  by  reflecting  upon  them,  to  your  own  instruction. 
My  own  opinions  I  consider  of  no  importance,  and  I  rather  wish 
to  fiimish  you  with  the  means  of  forming  opinions  for  yourselves. 

*'  I  was  impatient,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  to  see  tiie  Bastile, 
to  walk  over  it,  and  to  enjoy  my  liberty  in  its  cells  and  in  its 

dungeons When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  a  great 

crowd  of  spectators  before  it,  gazing  at  the  towers,  examining 
the  batteries,  contemplating  the  dep&  of  the  ditches,  and  inquir- 
ing about  the  circumstances  of  the  siege 

"  I  could  not  help  shuddering,  as  I  passed  over  the  drawbridges 
^biiah  used  to  be  let  down  to  receive  the  prisoners,  and  drawn 
up  the  moment  they  had  passed.  •  We  proceeded  into  the  iute^ 
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Tior  court,  whicli  is  bo  narrow,  and  finrronnded  by  soch  high 
v^alls,  that  I  doubt  whether  the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  entn^  it. 
The  whole  prison,  its  dark  sWrcases,  its  mysterious  passages, 
its  triple  doors  plated  with  iron  and  fastened  by  enormous  bolts, 
its  cells,  which  resembled  gravesy  prepared  for  the  roeeption  of 
living  bodies ;  its  dungeons,  gloomy,  damp,  and  unwholesome, 
with  walls  eight  feet  in  thickness ;  liie  great  stone  in  the  midst 
of  each,  which  serred  the  double  purpose  of  a  bed  and  a  ehair ; 
the  chain  in  the  middle  of  the  stone,  which  fmn  its  thickness 
seemed  intended  to  bind  a  wild  beast,  and  not  a  man ;  in  ^or^ 
every  object  that  met  our  eyes  inspired  us  with  sentiments  of 
dread  and  horror.  We  saw  many  instruments  of  tcMrture,  the 
names  and  the  uses  of  which  were  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Ainong 
others,  we  observed  an  iron  suit  of  armour,  made  to  press  uptm 
all  the  joints,  and  to  seize,  as  it  were,  with  one  gripe,  the  knees, 
the  hips,  the  stomach,  the  arms,  and  the  neck,  of  the  wretch  on 
whom  it  was  fixed.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  precious  relio  of 
tyranny.  I  know  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  these  abominable 
engines  have  been  used,  but  they  were  once  used ;  and  it  is  not 
uninstructive  to  remember  what  torments  have  been  invented  by 
slaves  to  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  refused  to  share  thdr 
slavery,  and  disdained  to  partake  of  the  in&my  of  their  honours." 

Such  is  the"  description,  and  such  the  sentiments  of  Groenvelt. 

I  produce  them,  not  to  excite  in  you  any  crude;,  irrational,  and 
vague  hostility  against  authority,  but  because  it  is  not  uninstruc- 
tive to  see,  how  cruel  man  has  been  and  may  be ;  to  note  the 
progress  of  society ;  to  consider  what  in  free  cpimtries  he  now 
is ;  to  reflect  on  what  are  the  sources  of  this  improvement ;  the 
virtue  of  those  who,  though  in  possession  of  power,  do  not  abuse 
it;  the  merit  of  tliose  who  resist  expression,  and  who  make 
sacrifices,  of  what  ever  kind,  for  the  happiness  and  advancement 
of  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  conquest  of  this  fortress  was  not,  it  seems,  the  result  of 
any  preconcerted  design,  but  was  achieved  by  enthusiastic  ardour, 
favoured  by  acddented  good  fortune.  Some  account  of  this  con- 
quest is  giren  by  Groenvelt,  and  some  of  those  particulars  men- 
tioned, which  may  be  expected  to  occur,  when  the  varying  pas- 
sions of  the  populace  are  so  tremendouedy  excited.  A  capitula- 
tion had  been  proposed  and  agreed  to,  but  it  was  impossible,  firom 
the  confusion,  to  make  the  capitulation  publicly  known ;  at  least 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  multitude,  who  rushed  forward 
thirsting  for  victims,  whose  blood  might  atone  for  what  Iiad 
been  aintady  shed.  The  leadersdidall  they  could  to  disarm  the 
fury  of  the  people^  but  in  win. 
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De  Imqsbj,  tbe  goyemor,  waa  immediately  murdered^  and 
not  fax  £rom  him  the  major  of  the  Bastile,  De  Losme  Solbaj,  a 
maoL  who  waa  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  for  he  had  proved  himself 
a  friend  to  the  unfortonate,  while  himself  in  a  situation  (an 
officer  in  the  Bastile)  not  favounjjle  to  the  nalder  yirtues  of  the 
human  character.  A  young  man  was  seen  exerting  himself  in 
defence  of  this  unfortunate  officer,  with  a  degree  of  strength  and 
courage  which  seemed  perfectly  miraculous — miraculous  to  those 
who  know  not  the  strength  and  courage  that  are  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  generous  cause :  though  repeatedly  struck  to 
the  ground,  he  rose  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  rushed 
upon  the  assassins — but  in  yain. 

Thifi  youthful  hero,  this  hero  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  was 
the  Marquise  de  Pelleport,  who,  during  an  imprisonment  of  fire 
years,  had  experienced  the  kindness  of  Solbay,  and  had  come  to 
the  attack  of  the  Bastile  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  protect* 
ing  the  life  of  his  benefisictor. 

Other  victims  were  sacri£ced :  the  barbarous  ciy  was  *'  No 
forgiveness  for  traitors !'' 

!FleB8elleB,  the  first  municipal  magistrate  in  Paris,  was  shot  by 
a  pistol,  and  his  bleeding  body  torn  into  pieces  by  a  mob  who 
appeared  no  longer  to  possess  the  common  atbibutes  of  our  nature. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Bastile  were  with  difficulty  saved  by  the 
Prench  guards,  and  the  bleeding  heads  of  those  who  had  suffered 
were  placed  by  their  murderers  on  poles.  And  this  was,  alas ! 
the  triumph  tiaiat  was  now  to  proceed  along  the  streets  of  the 
most  splendid  city  of  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the  globe. 

Some  incidents  occurred  that  afford  the  mind  a  passing  relief 
amid  such  scenes  of  horror. 

A  young  man,  by  his  courage  and  contrivances,  saved  the  life 
of  his  fjEither,  thien  an  invahd,  and  one  of  those  who  defended  the 
fortress. 

Again,^^in  the  midst  of  the  assault,  a  young  girl  was  observed 
in  one  of  the  courts.  The  assailants,  who  mistook  her  for  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  were  brutal  enough  to  call  idoud  that 
they  would  murder  her  if  the  governor  did  not  surrender.  Her 
real  father  was  a  witness  from  the  ramparts  of  this  abominabler 
scene,  saw  that  it  was  his  daughter,  heard  the  words  of  her  exe- 
cutioners, and  was  rushing  forward  to  speak  to  them  and  to  save 
her^  when  he  was  killed  by  a  musket  bidl.  At  this  moment,  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  thus  debased  and  fallen,  one  of 
the  citizens  pressed  forward,  beat  down  the  wretches  who  had 
seized  on  the  girl,  bore  her  away  in  his  aims  amid  the  shouts  and 
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applafises  of  many  of  the  speetatora^  oony^ed  her  to  a  pbftoeaf 
safety,  and  then  returned  to  the  charge. 

During  all  these  days  of  tumult  and  disorder,  none  of  the  peo* 
pie  appear  to  have  he^  actuated  by  the  desire  of  plunder.  Those 
few  who  did  so  appear,  were  instantly  tried,  convioted,  aod 
hanged  by  their  companions.  Money,  pkte,  and  jewels,  were 
brought  to  the  Town  House  by  men  ooyered  with  rags,  and  the 
same  men  seemed  at  suecessiye  moments,  now  to  be  debased  by 
the  most  savage,  and  now  to  be  eleyated  by  the  most  disinte- 
rested passions  of  our  nature. 

Groenvelt  afterwards  describes  the  yisit  of  the  king  to  Paads ; 
the  waving  forest  of  pikes  and  bayonets,  stretching  out  for  the 
spax^e  of  four  or  five  miles,  through  whidti  he  had  to  pass ;  the 
order  which  every  where  prevailed;  the  regular  army  that» 
from  amidst  the  citizens  of  Paris,  had  started  up,  as  it  were,  in 
a  single  day ;  the  grave  and  solemn  manner  in  which  he  was 
received ;  the  free  and  spirited  harangues  at  the  Town  House ; 
the  national  cockade ;  the  people,  to  all  appearance,  unanimously 
demanding  new  laws  and  a  new  constitution.  * 

**  Thus  every  thing,"  he  at  last  concludes,  ''  is  awed,  submis* 
sive,  and  humbled  before  the  nation.  The  whole  difficulty,"  he 
says,  **  which  the  Assembly  can  now  experience,  is  in  stopping 
the  ravages  which  may  be  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  popular 
power.  That  species  of  difficulty,  however,"  he  says,  "is 
neither  so  great  nor  so  dangerous  as  those  which  must  have 
arisen  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  faction  of  the  court,  in 
the  compromises  that  must  have  been  made  with  the  existing 
powers,  and  in  the  necessity  of  only  correcting  what  ought  to 
be  totally  abolished,  and  of  merely  reforming,  where  every  thing 
was  to  be  created  anew. 

This  opinion  pronounced  by  Groenvelt,  was  shared  at  the  time 
by  all  the  friends  of  freedom ;  but  it  is  the  great  question  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  this  decision  must  now,  I  conceive,  be  con- 
sidered as  wrong.  To  stop  the  overflowings  of  popular  power, 
when  the  power  is  really  popular,  and  once  triumphant,  must 
now  be  thought  the  most  invincible  of  all  difficulties.  Timely 
compromises  with  existing  powers,  to  correct,  not  totally  abo- 
lish, to  reform,  not  create  anew>  must  now  be  deemed  the  only 
practical  wisdom. 

E^m  the  day  of  the  royal  session  (June  23),  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Groenvelt,  that  the  court  was  only  bent  on  maintaining  the 
system  which  it  had  there  avowed.  Keeker  was  to  be  dismissed^ 
and  a  new  ministry  named  entirely  devoted  to  the  court*    Bva*, 


tenii  yfrm  consulted,  it  is  said ;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  with 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  over- 
awe PiEuris,  and  to  go^m  or  dissolve  the  National  Assembly. 

**  As  to  the  intended  siege  of  Paris,  the  devoting  the  oity  to 
plunder  and  conflagration,  and  a  proscription  of  the  members  of 
the  Assembly,  I  consider  them,''  he  says,  **  merely  as  the  dreams 
of  fear  ^  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
moBt  violent  measures,  though  they  had  not  been  coolly  preme- 
ditated, were  not  absolutely  rejected  from  the  plan  which  the 
conrt  adopted ;  they  were  thought  worth  risking  in  the  dreadM 
hazford  that  was  to  be  encountered.  Such  indeed  is  the  common 
coarse  of  human  affairs.  NotJbing  more  than  an  extraordinary 
exertion  of  authority  is  at  first  intended,  but  the  maintenance 
of  that  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  advancing  in  order  not  to 
recede,  leads  insensibly  to  the  most  bloody  proscriptions. 

*'  All  the  measures  of  the  court,"  he  then  affirms,  **  have  been 
false,  ill-concerted,  ill-executed,  and  marked  in  every  instance 
with  weakness,  levity,  and  infatuation. 

"  Breteuil  and  Broglio,"  he  says,  "  found  the  king  too  virtuous, 
or  too  feeble,  for  the  execution  of  their  bold  designs.  If  they 
conoid  have  ventured  openly  to  advise  him  to  quit  Versailles,  to 
retire  to  Metz,  there  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  to 
have  called  to  his  aid  religion,  the  nobility  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  have  convoked  another  assembly  according  to  the  ancient 
form,  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued. 

"  But  what,"  he  continues,  "  would  have  been  the  event  of 
it?  From  the  temper  of  Paris  we  may  judge  of  the  rest  of 
Prance.  The  whole  nation  would  have  united  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  common  cause  of  liberty,  which  would 
certainly  in  the  end  have  proved  victorious,  but  not  perhaps 
until  after  such  a  series  of  c^amities,  as  might  make  it  doubtM 
whether  even  liberty  be  worth  so  great  a  price." 

Such  are  the  opinions  and  representations  of  Groenvelt  of  all  . 
he  saw  or  heard,  and  you  have  now  had  those  of  other  writers 
and  eye-witnesses  laid  before  you,  in  that  sort  of  brief  and  gene- 
ral manner  which  I  can  alone  attempt  in  lectures  like  these  r 
and  when  you  come  to  consider  these  materials  for  your  reflec- 
tion more  attentively,  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 

You  will  in  the  mean  time  observe,  that  the  National  As- 
sembly were  quite  clear  and  decided  in  their  sentiments  on  this 
occasion,  and  they  certainly  considered  the  court  as  bringing  up 
the  troops,  not  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  Paris  and  the 
cause  of  good  government,  but  to  dissolve  them  by  fi>cce,  and  to 
put  an.  end  to  the  Eevolution  by  violence. 
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On  the  'wbike,  it  appears  to  me>  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  great  design  had  been  formed  by  the  court  for  the  disso- 
lution of  the  I^ational  AsBembly,  and  the  assertion  of  the  power 
of  the  crown.  That  military  force  was  to  haye  been  produced, 
and  according  to  the  measure  of  its  success  would  in  aUL  pro* 
bability  have  been  the  depression  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  even 
of  rational  liberty,  then  eidstiug  in  Trance. 

Less  than  this  cannot  well  be  supposed,  much  more  may  be 
believed. 

And  such  was  the  notion  every  where  entertained  of  the  arbi* 
trary  miture  of  the  old  government  of  Prance ;  such  were  the 
expectations  formed  of  the  l^ational  Assembly ;  such  waa  the 
fermentation  produced  in  the  minds  of  benevolent  and  intelligent 
men,  by  the  example  of  America  and  the  captivating  nature  of 
the  new  opinions,  that  such  sentiments  as  I  have  quoted,  even 
iiom  MirabeaUy  were  those  that  prevailed  over  Europe :  and  in 
this  country  at  least,  and  in  all  £ree  countries,  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  and  the  arming  of  the  French  people,  with  the  disap« 
pearance  of  the  regular  soldiery,  were  every  where  celebrated 
by  poets  and  orators,  and  considered  by  all  those  who  loved 
liberty,  and  knew  its  value,  as  the  astonishing  but  virtuous  in- 
surrection of  a  great  people,  in  assertion  of  every  thing  that 
could  do  honour  to  human  nature,  or  give  a  promise  of  happiness 
to  succeeding  generations. 


LECTURE    XII. 

BAILLY. 

Toxj  have  been  now  conducted  to  a  striking  point  in  this  great 
pubject  of  the  Trench  Eevolution.  You  have  passed  through  a 
series  of  events,  that  at  last  transferred  the  old  monarchy  of 
Prance  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly ;  the  old  mo- 
narchy of  Prance,  and  even  the  fate  of  the  monarch  himself. 
Many  reasonings  and  opinions  have  been  proposed  to  your  con- 
sideration while  you  were  journeying  on  to  a  result  like  this. 
I  have  already  mentioned  to  you  several  books  and  memoirs  to 
which  you  may  apply  for  information. 

There  are  oUier  writers  besides  those  I  have  referred  to,  that 
deserve  your  attention ;  writers  that  give  their  opinions  on  many 
of  the  subjects  which  have  now  passed  in  review  before  you. 
On  these  subjects  you  cannot  be  too  well  informed ;  it  is  the 
first  stages  of  this  great  Eevolution  that  are  more  particularly 


instructive.  Men  are  not  to  be  indifferent  to  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  they  are  to  be  very  care- 
ful how  they  proceed  in  the  assertion  of  it.  Those  who  nata* 
rally  take  a  part  are  the  young,  the  high-spirited,  the  fearless, 
and  the  presumptuous.  I  add  the  presumptuous,  for  those  "whd 
deserve  this  last  epithet  will  assuredly  be  mixed,  at  least,  with 
those  of  generous  and  patriotic  feelings ;  nay,  more,  be  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  take  a  lead  among  them ;  and  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  a  lecturer  on  history  to  exhibit,  if  possible,  the  first 
reasonings  and  views  of  those  who  interfered  in  the  earlier  scenes 
of  a  Revolution  like  this,  that  every  chance  may  be  taken  of 
giving  instruction  to  all  who  mean  well ;  whether  l^ose  of  the 
privileged  orders,  who  are  to  give  way  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mon good,  or  those  who  are,  as  patriots,  to  bring  forward  their 
schemes  of  improvement 

I  shall,  therefore,  still  further  direct  your  attention  to  the  tes- 
timonies of  those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ;  and,  at  the 
hazard  of  appearing  tedious  to  you,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  me- 
moirs of  two  more,  who  were  members  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly ;  they  sat  on  opposite  sides,  M.  Sailly  and  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres,  and  they  are  on  that  account  of  more  value  to  us.  I 
must  suppose  you  now  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  leading 
topics,  and  I  shall  allude  to  such  passages  in  their  works  as  I 
think  most  worthy  of  observation. 

M.  Bailly  was  one  of  the  most  ceLebrated  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  philosopher  well  known  for  his  writings  all  over 
Europe ;  a  person  of  unblemished  charact^,  and  of  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  and  he  saw  his  country,  after  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  her  concerns,  brought  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con^- 
sion,  while  he  was  hnnself  led  out  to  perish  on  a  scadfold.  There 
t^an  be  no  want  of  interest  in  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  man 
like  this.  He  had  been  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  of  the  French  Academy ;  he  was 
member  and  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  and  twice 
mayor  of  Paris,  he  was  at  the  time,  in  the  full  maturity  and 
vigour  of  his  intellectual  powers ;  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1793,  and  was  then  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

His  Memoirs  were  written  in  1 792,  and  he  intended  to  have 
giv^i  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  a  period  of  thirty-one 
months;  but  his  account  terminates  in  October,  1789,  and  com- 
prises, therefore,  only  an  internal  of  about  five  months  and  a 
half;  but  it  is  a  most  memorable  interval.  He  was  too  good  a 
man  to  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  secrets  of  the  Bevolution, 
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but  his  book  will  on  tbat  account  be  only  more  instrnetrro  to  all 
good  men  like  himself.  He  intends  but  a  jouinal,  and  his  leador, 
he  says,  shall  see  his  heart,  and  the  thoughts  of  it  (such  as  they 
were),  exhibited  before  him  in  all  their  naked  simplicity  and 
truth* 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  December,  1786,  when  he  was  dining 
with  the  Mar^chal  de  BeauTan,  that  he  first  heard  the  news  of 
the  calling  together  of  the  Notables.  He  was  struck  with  it,  he 
says ;  he  thought  it  a  great  event ;  that  it  would  lead  to  duuiges, 
and  dianges  even  in  the  form  of  government ;  but  certainly  hefore- 
saw  no  Bevolution  such  as  aft^wards  took  place,  nor  does  he 
conceive  (and  he  is  very  right)  that  any  one  at  that  time  did 
(December,  1786) ;  but  the  deplorable  state  of  the  finances  auffi- 
ciently,  he  thought,  justified  him  in  such  conjectnres  as  those  he 
made.  He  then  gives  a  short  general  view  of  what  passed  before 
the  winter  of  1788,  and  he  observes : — "  It  was  thus,  and  with 
arms  like  these,  that  men  prepared  themselves  for  the  States 
General,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of 
the  Tiers  Etat.  But  if  these  rights,'*  he  adds,  **  have  been  reco- 
vered, we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  Necker  and  to  the  king 
that  this  is  owing — ^to  tiie  minister  who  proposed,  and  to  the  king 
who  consented:  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  given  the 
means  of  the  regeneration  of  the  empire,  a  point  this  that  has 
been  sometimes  too  much  forgotten.  Despotism  is  what  never 
entered  into  the  character  of  the  king ;  he  never  had  any  wish 
but  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  this  was  the  only  considera- 
tion that  could  be  ever  employed  as  a  means  of  influencing  him ; 
and  if  any  acts  of  authority  were  to  be  resorted  to,  he  was  never 
to  be  persuaded^  but  by  showing  him  that  some  good  was  to  be 
thus  attained,  or  some  evil  to  be  avoided ;  some  relief  for  the 
nation  was  to  be  held  out  in  prospect  before  him,  or  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  and  the  happiness  of  aU.  I  am  convinced," 
continues  M.  Sailly,  **  that  his  authority  was  never  considered 
by  him,  nor  did  he  wish  to  maintain  it,  but  as  the  best  means 
of  supporting  and  securing  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the 
community.  As  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  causes,"  says  he, 
''  that  produced  this  regeneration  of  the  coimtry,  let  us  statie  the 
first  to  be  the  character  of  Louis  XYI. ;  a  king  less  of  a  good 
man,  and  ministers  more  adroit,  and  we  shoidd  have  had  no 
Bevolution." 

This  is  a  very  full,  strong,  and  (coming  firom  M.  Saiily)  tm- 
objectionable  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  king ;  to  his  pa- 
triotism, at  least,  and  good  intentions ;  to  his  mc^  if  not  poli* 
tlcal  merits. 
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A*  tiie  first  sittings  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Electors  of  Paris» 
M.  iBailiy  was  nude,  very  tmexpectedly  to  himself,  deputy  to 
the  States  General.  He  was  not  fit  for  it,  he  says :  without 
facility  in  speaking,  and  timid  to  an  excess. 

"  The  men  of  letters,'*  he  observes,  **  did  not  act  a  prominent 
part,  but  the  adyoeates  did ;  the  men  connected  with  the  law ; 
distinguished  eyerywhere  by  their  numbers  and  their  opinions, 
in  the  capital,  in  i^e  bailliages,  in  the  Electoral  Assemblies,  in 
the  l^pbslatiye  body  and  the  constituent :  it  is  to  them  that  the 
success  of  the  Bevolution  is  to  be  attributed."  By  the  success 
I  fear  M.  BaiUy  must  mean  the  progress. 

You  may  remember  that  the  lawyers  took  the  same  distin* 
guished  part  in  the  reyolution  in  America;  this,  on  many 
accounts,  was  to  be  expected. 

"  The  men  of  letters,"  says  Bailly,  "  were  far  from  being 
popular  in  the  National  Assembly.  I  may  say  so,  for  I  speak 
with  the  exception  of  myself ;  and  yet  men  of  letters  are  of  all 
the  most  enlightened,  if  not  on  particular  subjects,  on  subjects 
in  general ;  they  have  more  exercised  their  faculties,  and  know 
best  how  to  apply  them ;  but  they  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  make  their  part  good ;  the  trading  interest  and  the  advocates 
were  the  prevailing  descriptions  in  the  Assembly.  But  there 
had  always  been  a  rivalry  between  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
advocates,  though  they  of  all  others  should  have  been  most 
united.  Power-  had  never  been  able  to  shut  the  mouth  of  a 
courageous  advocate,  and  power  had  always  stood  in  awe  of  the 
enlightened  minds,  and  free  and  fierce  language,  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters.  Exile  and  lettres  de  cachet  had  often  been  their 
reward ;  how  was  it  then  that  so  few  of  the  men  of  letters  took 
the  lead  in  the  Bevolution  ?  I  must  not  dissemble,  that  many 
of  them  mixed  a  little  worldly  prudence  in  their  politics,  and 
chose  to  see  the  side  that  was  likely  to  prevail.  These  were, 
indeed,  but  the  poor  creatures  of  this  particular  class,  but  in 
others  of  the  class  the  same  hesitation  may  be  traced  to  causes  of 
a  more  dignified  nature.  Por  instance,  the  philosopher  loves 
liberty*  he  knows  the  dignity  of  man,  but  he  firsts,  and  above  all, 
a^  f(xr  peace.  Let  the  light,  he  says,  expand  around  him ;  let 
humanity  recover  its  rights ;  but  by  degrees  and  without  effort. 
He  is  in  terror  of  concussions  and  violent  revolutions.  The 
reason  is  simple :  he  compares  the  purchase  with  the  price  to  be 
paid.  Efforts  can  only  accelerate  things ;  when  they  are  ripened 
and  come  to  maturity,  their  very  necessity  inevitably  produces 
them.     If  a  gteat  people  once  thinks  of  liberty,  at  liberty  they 
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must  Bxnyo.  The  time  when,  the  natnral  epoch,  the  philosopher 
thinks,  and  wisely  thinks,  most  not  be  precipitated ;  his  ddcn- 
lations  torn  only  on  the  more  and  the  less.  He  would  have 
less  rather  than  more,  if  that  more  is  to  be  purchased  by  pnblio 
ealamities  and  tiie  shedding  of  blood.  However  tiie  men  of 
loftier  minds,  who  vote  themselves  tilie  only  children  of  liberty, 
may  lode  down  upon,  as  spurious,  those  who  condescend  to  con- 
sider and  calculate,  they  cannot  but  allow  that  such  calcu- 
lations are  not  altogether  unreasonable;  and  I  have  always 
thought,  and  I  think  still,  that  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  phi- 
losophic reasdning  would  have  done  us  no  harm  in  the  Consti* 
toent  Assembly." 

Now  I  must  recommend  this  paragraph  that  I  have  quoted  to 
your  recollection.  You  will  see,  hereafter,  that  M.  Bailly  was 
an  assertor  of  the  new  opinions,  voted  and  acted  with  La  Fayette 
and  his  Mends,  yet  he  seems  here  to  have  been  aware,  perhaps 
too  late,  that  the  march  of  reformers  shoidd  be  slow.  Those  who 
love  liberty,  and  who  have  ardour  and  talents  enough  to  obtEun 
an  audience  in  their  country,  should  be  warned  by  passages  like 
these,  coming  from  a  man  like  this,  of  the  most  undeniable 
benevolence,  and  of  intelligence  the  most  acknowledged.  Prin-' 
ciples  like  those  which  M.  Bailly  has  here  laid  down,  might 
have  saved  the  National  Assembly  and  the  state.  But  BaUly 
immediately  subjoins  :-^''  Such  were  my  principles ;  my  con- 
duct»  indeed,  has  been  that  of  my  duties ;  my  first  law  was  the 
national  will ;  when  tlie  nation  was  once  assembled,  I  had  no 
other  law  but  that  sovereign  will." 

Principles  like  these  last,  on  the  contrary,  which  M.  Bailly 
has  thus  expressed,  ruined  all.  To  vote  that  no  question  was  to 
be  asked  beyond  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  was  to  leave 
everything  to  the  disposal,  first,  of  sanguine,  intemperate,  and 
therefore  dangerous  men,  and  ultimately  of  bad,  designing  men, 
and  of  furious  and  ferocious  men.  Nothing  can  be  so  base  in 
itself,  and  so  fettal  to  the  state,  as  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the 
popular  will,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  wrong. 

Xhe  great  points  of  interest  when  the  States  met,  were  such 
as  I  have  already  proposed  to  your  consideration,  the  verification 
of  the  powers,  the  early  votes  of  the  Assembly,  the  struggle,  and 
the  result,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded  in  the  history.  It 
will  be  curious  to  observe,  what  such  a  man  as  Bailly  has  to 
say  on  such  important  subjects.  I  will,  immediately,  endea- 
vour to  give  you  some  notion  of  what  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  but  I  will  fijrst  allude  to  a  few  particulars  which  I  think 
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aro  of  a  lur&Iiiainary  natofe.  Eor  instaacei  Bailly  lays  down  the 
propiietj  and  necessity  of  a  particular  dress  for  people  in  public 
situatioBS.  He  laments  that  the  costume  appropriated  to  each 
order  in  the  l^ational  Assembly  was  at  last  abandoned.  One  of 
the  notions  (a  very  conyenient  one  at,  the  time)  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  gave  currency,  was^  that  every  thing  ought 
to  be  rested  entirely  on  its  own  merit ;  that  a  magistrate  or  a 
king  was  but  a  man,  and  was,  therefore,  only  to  appear  as  such» 
This  is  very  much  the  tone  and  language  of  all  republics ;  di- 
rectly opposed  to  that  of  monarchies  and  courts :  each  carries 
its  n<^on8  to  an  extreme.  But  Bailly's  testimony  is  clearly 
against  the  republican  extreme,  and  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  he  was  by  pro^ 
fession  himself  a  philosopher.  He  had  every  temptation  to  be 
wrong ;  but  being  president  of  the  I^ational  Assembly,  he  pro- 
bably discovered,  ^at  there  were  othw  things  which  affected 
large  masses  of  mankind  besides  merit,  and  that  the  natural 
associations  of  the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  heart  should  be  made 
available  to  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  order  and  law. 

Again, — One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion  was,  the  liberty  which  the  people  in  the  tribunes  assumed 
of  ea^pressing  their  applause  or  censure  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Assembly.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  to  observe  the  first 
approaches  of  a  power  so  fatal,  and  the  reasonings  which  led  to  its 
introduction. 

The  iine  taken  by  our  own  House  of  Commons  seems  the  right 
one ;  that  strangers,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  admitted  (for 
advantages  quite  inestimable  result  from  the  publicity  of  their 
debates),  but  that  any  member  should  have  a  power  of  ordering 
them  instantly  to  withdraw,  which  secures,  and  can  alone  secure, 
their  non-interference :  a  point  that  is  on  one  side  quite  as  in- 
dispensable, as  is  the  publicity  of  the  debates  on  the  other,  and 
even  more  so. 

''  Just  as  we  were  going  to  deliberate,"  says  Bailly,  "  a  deputy 
demanded  that  the  strangers  should  withdraw ;  the  proposition 
was  rejected.  It  was  settled,  that  there  could  be  no  discussion 
that  ought  not  to  have  the  greatest  publicity,  for  there  could  be 
none  that  had  not  for  its  object  the  interest  of  every  citizen. 
The  strangers  were,  therefore,  only  given  to  understand,  that 
they  were  not  to  seat  themselves  among  the  members,  and  care- 
fully to  abstain  from  ail  expressions  of  censure  or  approbation  ;** 
— "  an  engag^nent,"  says  Bailly,  "  made  with  the  public,  which 
the  public  has  not  always  observed."    They  were  sure  not  to 
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observe  it,  t  may  be  replied ;  and  the  deputy's  motion  should 
hare  been  carried,  and  the  rule  made  what  it  is  with  us.  Tliere 
was,  no  doubt,  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  National  Assembly, 
who  thought  themselves  in  need  of  the  constant  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  public ;  but  it  was  not  so  necessary  as  they  sup- 
posed, and  they  bought  it  too  dearly.  In  a  subsequent  part  of 
his  Memoirs,  you  will  find  many  curious  particulars  on  this  very 
important  subject ;  Boilly  was  always  aware  of  the  fatal,  at  least 
very  dangerous,  consequences  of  the  interference  of  the  galleries. 

You  will  find,  too,  observations  on  the  first  rise  of  the  clubs, 
and  of  their  objectionable  nature ;  the  Assembly  seem  not  at  first 
to  have  admired  them. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  main  subjects  on  which  the  notions 
of  Bailly  should  be  observed. 

You  must  remark,  as  I  read,  the  tone  and  manner  of  bis  rea- 
sonings :  they  must  have  been  those  of  wise  and  good  patriots, 
like  himself,  at  the  time ;  they  are  specimens  of  the  effect  of  the 
new  opinions.  I  produce  them  as  a  sort  of  picture  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  you  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  dry  and  tedious 
nature  of  exhibitioi^s  like  these,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  for  I 
conceive  them  to  offer  the  best  chance  of  your  instruction. 

The  I^ational  Assembly  had  been  sitting  some  time  before 
Bailly  and  the  deputies  for  Paris  had  joined  them. 

The  great  question  of  the  verification  of  the  powers  was  now 
in  full  agitation.  Bailly  discusses  and  gives  the  history  of  it,  but 
seems  not  to  have  seen  the  dangers  that  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  vote  by  head,  instead  of  by  order,  which  was  the  ques- 
tion y  )ally  at  issue ;  and  an  issue  which  was  to  determine  anotber 
poini  of  still  more  importance,  whether  the  Eevolution  was  to  go 
on  step  by  step,  and  with  due  moderation  and  delay,  or  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  rapidity  that  even  Bailly  might  have  seen  at  the 
time  would  be  very  dangerous.  On  the  contrary,  his  apprehen- 
sions seem  to  have  taken  no  other  but  an  opposite  direction  ;  and 
this,  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  lessons  of  his  work.  **  To  di- 
vide and  rule,**  says  he  (80),  *'has  been  always  the  mjudm 
of  governments,  (he  alludes  to  the  wish  of  the  court  for  the 
vote  by  orders,)  and  the  application  of  it  seems  to  be  thought 
useful,  even  in  such  new  circumstances  as  ours ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  it  has  become  prejudicial  to  the  public  weal,  and 
dangerous  to  those  who  so  make  use  of  it.  It  is  on  the  contrary," 
says  he,  "  quite  necessary  that  every  power  should  be  united  to 
make  the  constitution ;  and  above  dl  things,  that  the  constitu- 
tion, as  it  proceeds,  should  trample  down  all  difficulties  and  re- 
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more  sound  mode  of  reasoning,  such  as  I  have  quoted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  lecture. 

But  to  proceed.  You  will  see  still  farther  in  the  passages  I 
shall  now  quote,  how  distinctly  the  new  opinions  appear  in  the 
views  and  reasonings  of  this  eminent  philosopher ;  a  philosopher 
of  some  standing,  but  a  somewhat-newly  made  statesman. 

'^  The  nobles,"  he  says,  "  decreed,  that  the  deliberation  by 
order,  and  the  power  of  each  order  to  put  a  veto  on  the  prooeed- 
ings  of  the  other  two,  were  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  the 
monarchy,  and  that  they  must  maintain  them  as  the  defenders 
of  the  throne  and  of  j&eedom. 

"  What  a  strange  decree !"  says  Bailly ;  "  the  representatives 
of  about  two  hundred  Hiousand  individuals  or  more,  Who  are 
noble,  take  upon  themselves  to  decide,  and  in  their  own  favour, 
a  question  that  concerns  twenty-five  millions  of  men.  They  as- 
sume for  themselves  the  right  of  the  veto;  they  declare  the  powers 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution ;  and  who  are  they,  more 
than  others,  who  thus  declare  ?"  M.  Bailly,  a  calm  and  most  in- 
telligent philosopher,  appears  thus,  at  this  particular  periods- 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  opinions — to  have  seen  nothing  in 
an  order  of  nobility  but  a  collection  of  so  many  individuals ;  a 
most  vulgar  and  miserable  misconception.  But  Bailly  waa  not 
merely  a  man  of  science ;  he  had  even  lived  in  Paris,  and  was  at 
the  time  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  crown  as  a  man  of  letters : 
so  strong  had  set  the  current  of  public  opinion  against  privi- 
leged orders,  even  so  early  in  the  Eevolution  as  May,  1 789.  He 
seems  never  for  a  moment  to  have  seen  or  to  have  regard^'d  the 
importance  of  their  body,  as  a  body ;  the  weight  of  tiieii?  Argu- 
ment, even  with  reference  to  the  sadTety  of  the  monarchy. 

Again,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  probably  for  the  first  time,  the 
language  of  democracy  was  sounded  in  the  palace  of  Yersailles. 
A  deputation  of  the  Tiers  Etat  was  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Bailly 
was  the  president ;  he  had  to  adjust  the  ceremonies  with  tho 
keeper  of  the  seals.  "  It  is  not,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
'^  that  ope  would  insist  upon  any  ancient  custom  (the  going 
down  upon  the  knee),  any  that  w;ould  hurt  the  Tiers  Etat,  or 
that  the  king  has  any  intention  of  exacting  any  observance  of 
this  kind ;  yet  still,  as  this  custom  has  #2dsted  &om  time  imme- 
morial, and  if  the  king  should  will  it^— "  "  But  if  twenty-fivo 
millions  of  men  should  not  will  it,"  interrupted  Bailly,  **  where 
would  be  the  means  of  forcing  them  ?'*  This,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
question  not  hitherto  asked  at  Yersailles,  in  the  palace  of  Louis 
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XIY.,  aad  shows  in  38017*8  mind  the  inroad  of  the  new  opinions. 
— ^With  respect  to  the  straggle  that  ensued  between  the  Tiers 
'  £tat  and  the  privileged  orders,  M.  BaiQy  describes  it  mach  in  the 
way  yon  will  see  it  given  by  others. 

At  last  the  Tiers  Etat^  it  seems,  having  first  dropped  that 
name,  and  called  themselves  '*  the  Oommons,"  voted  themselves 
"  the  National  Assembly." 

"  There  was  some  little  awkwardness,"  says  Bailly^ — (un- 
donbtedly  there  was,) — **  in  thus  declaring  onrselves  to  be  the 
nation.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  exactly  true,"  says  he, 
'*  while  there  was  assembled  at  the  time  a  Chamber  of  the  Clergy, 
and  a  Chamber  also  of  the  Noblesse,  with  a  right  to  be  so  assem- 
bled ;  and  yet  it  was  certain  that  the  French  in  mass  (Ihe  clergy 
and  nobility  exdnded)  were  such  a  majority,  that  they  might  be 
considered  as  the  whole  nation.  Usage  was  on  one  side,"  says 
he,  *'  reason  on  the  other :  usage,  which  divided  the  nation  into 
three  portions,  one  immense,  and  two  very  diminutive ;  reason, 
that  wished  to  unite  them  all,  or  that  thought  the  one  larger 
should  absorb  the  two  small  ones."  Now  here  I  must  observe,  on 
this  passage  of  M.  Bailly,  that  this  is  xevolutionary  language ; 
that  it  is  by  reasonings  of  this  kind  that  men  on  all  these  occa- 
sions colour  their  usurpations,  deceive  others  and  themselves. 
Men  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  head ;  things  are  to  be  reduced 
to  their  first  elements ;  what  is  called  reason  is  to  be  brought 
.  Jbrward  to  put  aside  all  usage  and  custom ;  that  is,  to  put  aside 
all  existing  feelings  and  associations  ;  find  the  nation  is  to  take 
the  chance  of  a  new  set,  better  or  worse  (as  it  may  happen),  to 
be  formed  with  difficulty,  and,  after  a  collision,  a  conflict  with 
the  old,  ending  probably  in  a  civil  war. 

Acts  of  usurpation  should  be  also,  on  another  account,  most 
carefully  avoided,  not  only  from  the  justice  of  the  case,  from  the 
possible  inexpediency  of  the  proceeding,  but  from  the  impossi- 
biUty  of  receding,  when  a  public  body  has  once  committed  itself. 
An  accidental  circumstance  is  here  to  be  remarked.  It  was  one 
misfortune  among  others,  that  the  Tiers  Etat  had  got  into  the 
great  hall,  where  the  States  General  would  naturally  assemble : 
there  they  were ;  and  it  appeared  more  in  course  for  the  other 
orders  to  be  found  there  too,  that  is,  to  come  to  them,  than  the 
contrary ;  th&t  is^  the  TUrs  Etat  were  themselves  profiting  by  the 
very  associations  which  they  were  calling  on  reason  to  destroy. 

But  this  act  of  usurpation  was,  in  &ict,  not  proposed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  Tiers  Etat  without  exciting  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion ;  not  without  tumult  and  noise  the  most  frightful  and  over- 
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powering;  and  this  is  a  very  curiotis  drcmnstanoe.  IC.  Bailly 
evidently  gives  himself  the  greatest  credit  for  the  calmness  and 
the  sort  <^  na  ineriue  that  he  displayed.  He  was  president. 
Three  or  four  hundred  members  among  them,  ''  the  brave  Bre* 
tons,"  as  he  calls  them,  stood  bawling  for  the  question  before 
him ;  behind  him,  about  one  hundred  endeavouring  to  cause  an 
adjournment,  by  making,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  uproar,  that 
all  business  mighibe  impracticable;  the  great  table  that  stretched 
along  the  hall  and  divided  the  parties,  alone  prevented  them 
from  coming  to  blows :  a  scene  this,  which  might  have  taught 
M.  BaxUy  and  the  patriots  how  much  more  easy  it  was  for  men 
to  feel  than  to  think,  and  that  the  reason  to  which  he  and  they 
were  reiferring  every  thing  was  only  one  element  among  others 
in  the  composition  of  human  nature. 

I  cannot  but  think  this  portion  of  M.  Bailly's  account  some- 
what edifying.  It  is  my  office  to  denounce  to  you  all  acts  of 
usurpation  whenever  they  appear,  wheth^  committed  by  the 
Mends  of  liberty  or  its  enemies.  Acts  of  usurpation  are  vio- 
lence ;  violence  must  be  followed  by  violence,  by  hatred,  dis- 
sension, bloodshed,  by  individual  and  national  calamity.  It  is 
natural  for  me  to  turn  my  own  eyes,  and  to  wish  to  direct  youi^s, 
to  the  beginning  of  these  things :  when  the  flood-gate  is  once 
opened,  it  is  in  vain  to  lament  the  rushing  out  of  the  torrent. 

But  to  proceed.  After  a  more  orderly  sitting  the  next  day, 
the  following  resolutions  were  decreed,  and  were  the  first  con- 
stitntional  acts  of  the  Assembly,  by  a  majority  of  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  to  ninety;  something  more  than  five  to  one. 
Observe  now  the  nature  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  and 
of  Bailly's  reasons  while  considering  these  resolutions.  The 
point  to  be  effected  was,  to  show  how  and  why  the  Assembly 
were  to  be  every  thing,  and  every  other  authorily  in  the  state 
nothing.  Observe,  then,  I  repeat,  the  revolutionary,  special 
pleading  of  the  Assembly  in  the  first  instance,  and  of  their 
commentator,  the  philosopher,  in  the  second. 

"  The  Assembly,"  says  the  first  paragraph  of  these  resolu- 
tions, **  the  Assembly,  deliberating  after  the'verification  of  its 
powers,  perceives  that  it  is  already  composed  of  representatives 
sent  directly  by  ninety-six  hundredths,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
nati(m."  Very  well:  ** Nothing,"  says  Bailly,  "can  be  more 
exact  than  this  assertion." 

Again :  "  Such  a  mass  of  deputation,"  continues  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  Assembly,  **  cannot  remain  inactive  on  account  of 
the  abience  of  the  deputies  of  some  particular  bailliages,  or  of 
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some  classes  of  citizens ;  for  the  absent,  who  have  been  simi- 
moned,  cannot  prevent  tiiose  who  are  present  from  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights,  particularly  when  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  is  a  duty  imperious  and  pressing." 

"Nothing,"  says  BaiUy,  "can  be  more  regular  than  this; 
there  the  principle,  here  the  consequence :  quite  .unanswerable. 
The  fbur*hundredths  that  are  absent,  but  duly  summoned,  can- 
not impede  the  ninety-six-hundredths  that  are  present.  Cer- 
tainly not.  To  show,  the  contrary,  one  has  only  indeed,'*  says 
Bailly,  "  to  cite  usage,  custom ;  but  reason,''  he  replies,  "  that 
has  now  awaked,  stifles  all  murmurs  of  this  kind  about  usage 
and  custom ;''  and  reason  having  thus  done  its  office,  M.  Bailly 
can  proceed,  as  can  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  to  the  desired 
point,  and  that,  after  the  following  manner : — 

"  Moreover,  as  it  belongs  to  those  representatives  only,  who 
are  verified,  to  concur  with  the  national  will,  and  as  all  the  re- 
presentatives verified  must  be  in  this  Assembly,  it  follows  in- 
dispensably that  it  belongs  to  this  Assembly,  and  to  this  As- 
sembly only,  to  interpret  and  to  produce  the  general  will  of  the 
nation."  All  right,  again,  it  seems,  according  to  Bailly :  "  The 
principle,"  says  he,  "  that  all  the  representations  should  be  veri- 
fied, is  incontestable ;  that  the  representatives  ought  all  to  find 
themselves  in  the  Assembly,  incontestable  also  (it  can  be  con* 
tested  only  by  the  two  orders).  And  this  last  principle  ad- 
mitted, the  assertion  that  it  belongs  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  the 
Assembly  only,  to  declare  the  will  of  the  nation,  has  in  it  nothing 
rash,  and  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  well  founded  ;'*  that  is, 
in  other  words,  according  to  M.  Bailly,  for  the  king's  will,  which 
was  formerly  the  term,  the  national  wiU  was  to  be  substituted ; 
and  by  the  national  will  was  meant  the  will  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  so  it  comes  out  (according  to  this  reasoning  at  least)  that  &e 
States  General  had  been  called  together  by  the  king,  that  a  part 
of  them,  the  Tiers  £tat,  might  be  made  king  instead  of  him. 
Certainly  usage  and  custom  were  against  all  this,  but  reason  was 
then  adequate,  according  to  M.  Ba^y,  to  settle  every  thing. 

Particularly  it  seems,  as  the  Assembly  went  on  to  decree,  that 
"  there  could  exist  between  the  throne  and  the  Assembly  no  veto, 
no  negative  power;*'  and  as  the  Assembly  declared  further, 
"  that  the  common  work  of  the  national  restoration  could  and 
ought  to  begin  without  further  delay  by  the  deputies  present, 
and  that  they  ought  to  pursue  it,  as  without  interruption,  bo  also 
without  obstacle."  Further,  "  That  the  name  of  National  As- 
sembly is  the  only  one  that  befits  the  Assembly  in  the  present 
state  of  things ;  as  well  because  the  members  who  compose  it 
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are  the  only  representatives*  lawfully  and  pubUcly  known  and 
verified,  as  because  also  they  are  sent  by  almost  the  whole  of 
the  nation ;  and  because,  finally,  the  representation  bein^  one 
and  indivisible,  no  one  of  the  deputies  (for  whatever  order  or 
class  they  may  be  chosen)  can  have  the  right  of  exercising  their 
functions  separately  from  this  Assembly. 

**  Here,"  says  Bailly  (still  proud  of  the  reasoning  and  wisdom 
of  the  Assembly),  "  here,  then,  we  finish  by  a  principle  which 
confirms  and  l^itimatixes  all  the  rest,  the  unity  of  the  national 
representation.  What  sort  of  a  state,"  says  he,  "  is  that,  where 
tJie  nation  has  three  voices.^  and  what  then  is  to  be  the  result 
of  these  three  voices  ?  Is  it  the  majority  of  the  three  that  is  to 
decide  ?  Would  it  not  then  be  of  course,  that  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  four  in  the  hundred,  would  in  the  event  be  the  ma- 
jority over  the  remaining  ninety-six  ?  But  who  then  will  at 
last  have  to  decide  between  the  two  orders  and  the  Tiers  £tat  ? 
The  king.  But  then  the  nation  has  no  longer  a  will.  Be  the 
following  truths,  then,  agreed  to : — ^No  more  orders  in  the  re- 
presentation of  the  nation ;  deliberation  in  common ;  unity  in 
the  representation.  Let  me  admire,"  says  he,  "  the  wise  and 
firm  march  of  the  Assembly ;"  and  the  movements  of  this  march 
are  then  by  him  again  recapitulated. 

Something,  however,  of  civility,  of  haughty  civility,  that 
must  have  been  more  offensive  than  the  usurpation  itself,  was 
to  bring  up  the  rear  of  this  column  of  reasoning. 

**  Hie  ^^mbly,"  said  the  last  clause  of  the  whole  resolution, 
**  will  never  lose  the  hope  of  uniting  in  its  bosom  all  the  depu- 
ties that  are  now  absent :  will  never  cease  to  call  upon  them  to 
fiilfil  the  obligation  that  has  been, imposed  upon  them  of  con- 
curring with  the  sitting  of  the  States  General,  At  whatever 
moment  the  absent  deputies  may  present  themselves  in  the 
session  about  to  open,  the  Assembly  declares  beforehand  that  it 
will  hasten  to  receive  them,  to  share  with  them,  after  the  veri- 
fication of  their  powers,  the  continuance  of  the  great  labours 
which  cannot  but  procure  the  regeneration  of  Prance." 

After  these  resolutions,  it  seems  the  Assembly  voted  what  they 
and  M.  Bailly  considered  a  respectful  address  to  the  king,  to  ap- 
prize him  what  the  resolutions  were ;  that  is,  to  apprize  him 
that  he  was  to  descend  from  his  throne  and  to  seat  himself  by 
the  president :  this,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and  then  the  halL 
resonnded  with  reiterated  shouts  of  Five  U  Eoi  / 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Bailly  of  the  revolutionary 
logic  that  was  used,  and  of  the  proceedmgs  that  followed*    I 
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know  not  how  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  mtoatkm  of  Tranee 
at  the  time,  than  that  such  logic  should  be  tolerated  and  saeh 
proceedings  ensue.  M.  BaiUj  was,  as  I  must  again  and  again 
repeat,  an  amiable  and  sensible  man,  a  calm  and  distingiuBhed 
philosopher,  a  disinterested  patriot;  y^t  could  IL  Bailly  not  per- 
ceive, that  while  the  Assembly  were  thus  usurping,  in  &et,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  the  king  in  the  meantime  bad  done 
nothing  to  justify  Ihem  in  thus  setting  him  aside,  and  all  the 
rules,  and  maidms,  and  orders  of  the  ancient  monarchy  aside 
also  ;  that  they  were  standing  away  fiill  sail  fromtbe  idiore,  and 
embarking  on  an  untried  ocean,  with  no  star  to  guide  them  but 
their  reason,  as  they  termed  it ;  or  rather,  p^iaps,  with  no 
other  light  but  the  flashes  that  might  issue  £rom  the  thunder- 
storms of  the  multitude.  The  injustice,  the  rashness,  the  folly 
of  all  this,  seems  never  for  a  moment  to  have  reached  the  ap- 
prehension of  this  most  respectable  member  of  the  Assembly. 
The  regeneration  of  his  country  was  his  object ;  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people  his  means. 

Such  was  li.  Bailly ;  such  were  thousands  of  intelligent  men 
around  him.  What  could  be  expected,  what  could  be  hoped, 
from  the  majority  of  a  nation,  when  such  w^e  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  the  wise  ?  But  those  who  consider  themselves  as  tibe 
wise  also,  either  now  or  hereafter,  may  here  And  their  instruction. 

The  next  act  of  the  Assembly  was  in  course.  M.  Bailly,  and 
no  doubt  the  members  themselves,  were  conscious  that  the  act 
by  which  they  had  thus  constituted  the  Tiers  £tat  the  I^al^onal 
Assembly,  comprehended  in  its  meaning  and  operation  the  de« 
Btruction  of  the  two  privileged  orders.  **  In  establishing,'^  says 
he,  *'  that  we  conM  do  without  th^n,  we  showed  their  inability 
and  their  abuse.  Government,"  he  sap,  **  could  not  but  see  Ihat 
this  act  seized  upon  that  authority  which  had,  till  that  time, 
been  exclusively  royal^  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  nation 
and  its  legitimate  representatives."  And  now,  you  will  observe, 
as  one  usurpation  was  to  be  followed  up  by  another  (and  tiiis  is 
always  one  of  the  great  objections  to  anything  that  bears  ibe  very 
appearance  of  usurpation),  it  becune  nedessaryto  the  Assembly, 
as  acquiescence  in  Uieir  proceedings  could  not  possibly  be  ex- 
pocted  from  the  court,  to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  their 
sitting,  lest  their  dissolution  should  be  attempted,  and  thdr  lead- 
ing members  seized  and  imprisoned;  and  they,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeded  next  to  vote,  that  the  existing  taxes,  not  having  been 
consented  to  by  the  nation,  were  illegal ;  but  that  they  con- 
sented to  them  provisorily,  and  legalized  themi  till  the  day  of 
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their  difiwolntion,  after  whicli  none  were  to  be  legal  whieh  they 
bad  not  ezpresaly  made  so. 

Now  here  it  may  sorely  be  asked,  was  this  the  manner  in 
which  the  king  was  to  be  treated,  or  even  the  two  privil^ed 
orders?  These  two  privileged  orders  had  formally  (howeyer 
late)  given  up  their  immunity  fipom  taxation.  Is  there  not  always 
in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  as  in  the  action  of  bodies,  a  reaction  to 
be  expected }  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  court  should  urge 
the  king  to  brii^  up  the  army  to  diasdve  the  Assembly  ? — ^tb^t 
Ihe  king  should  consent  to  it  r  It  is  very  true,  that  if  things 
had  been  left  to  take  their  natural  course,  the  Tiers  £tat  might 
have  found  great  opposition  £rom  the  other  two  bodies,  voting 
by  order,  not  by  head ;  their  Bevolution  would  not  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  rate  they  wished :  but  was  this  a  reason  for  their 
putting  everything  to  issue ;  for  their  making  their  terms  so 
hard  to  the  king  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  regime ;  for  their 
running  the  chance  of  a  civil  war  ? 

But  such,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  nature  of  the  times.  Then 
such,  I  re{dy,  is  the  lesson  of  the  times,  and  as  such  I  propose 
it,  along  with  the  antecedent  selfishness  and  folly  of  the  privi- 
leged orders,  to  your  most  careful  consideration.  There  is  selfish- 
ness on  the  one  side,  rashness  on  the  other. 

But  I  have  gone  more  into  this  subject  before,  and  explained 
myself  more  calmly.  It  is  difficult  to  be  calm  when  the  very 
reasonings  that  have  led  to  fatal  consequences  are,  as  in  the  ine- 
moirs  of  Bailly,  exhibited  to  our  more  immediate  view:  when 
their  dangerous  pretensions,  their  shuffling  sophistry,  their  trium- 
phant injustice,  can  be  seen  through. 

Soon  after,  you  will  remark  new  circumstances  appearing :  the 
votes  were  printed  and  published ;  the  members  of  the  Assonbly, 
the  clergy  particularly,  were,  therefore,  hooted  or  applauded  by 
the  popukce.  M.  Bailly,  it  is  true,  makes  here  the  proper  ob- 
servBctions;  but  it  should  have  taught  him,  and  have  taught 
others,  to  take  care  that  such  statesmen  as  these,  the  populace 
of  Paris,  did  not  interfere  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.  M. 
Bailly  notes  this  as  the  commencement  of  that  war  that  was 
afterwards  waged  by  the  Sansculottes  and  hired  armies  of  Paris ; 
that  is,  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  destruction  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  of  M.  Bailly  and  his  fellow-patriots. 

And  now  you  wiU  observe  that  the  lesson  is  to  alUr,  and  you 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  remark  an  extraordinary  want  of  skill 
and  oireumspectiQn  in  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  the  court 

Some  opposition  was  of  course  to  be  made  to  these  proceedings 
of  the  Assembly,  and,  as  you  may  remember,  a  royal  sitting  was 
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determined  upon  (the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June) ;  &al  i8»v&e 
king  was  to  occupy  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  while  he  Bunnnimed 
to  his  presence  and  addressed  there  the  thiiee  orders  of  the  States 
General. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  notifying  his  intention  in  an  official  man- 
ner, as  he  would  have  done  to  the  parliaments,  M.  Bailly,  the 
president,  received  no  proper  official  notice^  and  he  and  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  Assembly  had  to  say  to  themselyes  and  to  each  oth», 
*^  Is  it  decent  that  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  or 
even  the  deputies  of  the  Commons,  as  you  may  stiU  please  to 
consider  them^  is  it  decent  that  they  should  thus  be  apprized  of 
the  intentions  of  the  king,  of  the  suspension  of  their  own  sit* 
tings,  and  of  the  shutting  up  of  their  hall,  only  by  public  criers, 
and  by  notices  posted  on  the  wall,  as  the  inhabitants  of/ a  town 
would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  shutting  up  of  a  theatre  ?*' 

These  are  the  words  of  M.  BaiUy,  and  are  but  too  reasonable ; 
and  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn  by  him  and  others  were 
but  too  natural-^that  what  the  court  intended  was  to  prevent 
the  Assembly  from  sitting  at  all;  to  prevent  anymore  resolu- 
tions like  those  we  have  just  alluded  to,  of  the  17th,  till  some 
great  blow  should  be  strode  (probably  at  the  sitting  of  the  23rd) ; 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  de^y  at  all  events ;  and  to  allow  no 
time  to  the  Assembly  to  take  measures  in  opposition  to  theroyal 
sitting.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  notions  of  M.  Bailly,  and 
no  doubt  of  the  rest  of  the  Assembly ;  and  it  must  be  coiifessed 
that  they  were  very  fiedr  conclusions  for  them  to  draw,  ^d  that 
they  afterwards  under  these  impressions  defended  themselves  from 
the  court,  and  supported  their  late  usurpation  of  the  powers  of 
Hie  state,  with  great  firmness  and  spirit. 

The  facts  as  related  by  Bailly  himself,  one  of  the  pindpal 
persons  concerned,  are  the  same  that  have  been  given  you  by 
other  writers,  and  you  are  already  acquainted  with  them.  The 
deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were  ^ut  out  from  their  hall,  when 
they  came  to  renew  their  sitting  agreeably  to  their  adjournment; 
they  therefore  assembled  in  a  tennis  cour^  and  the  opportimity 
was  taken  to  declare,  and  indeed,  under  the  circumstance  of  the 
case,  it  was  necessary  to  declare,  tiiat  wherever  its  members  ooold 
meet,  there  was  the  National  Assembly,  and  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
engagement  never  to  separate ;  an  oath  with  upliffced  hands  was 
the  form  adopted,  after  the  theatric  manner  of  the  nation ;  it  was 
pronounced  aloud  by  the  president,  heard  outside  the  doors,  re^ 
echoed  in  all  the  streets,  and  all  around  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed up  (one  cannot  immediately  see  why)  by  universal  shouts 
of  Five  le  Hoi/ 
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The  lOToliitianary  lan^oage,  hdwerery  in  wbich  the  deeree  sets 
oalriBTemaikable.  **  The  National  Assemblj*^  (the  words  are) 
''  oonsidenng,  that  called  upon  to  fix  the  oonstitation  of  the 
Mngdom,  and  to  effect  the  regeneration  of  public  order/'  it  is 
then  added  indeed,  **  and  to  maintain  the  tnie  prineiples  of  the 
monarchy^  resolyes/*  &c.  On  these  last  words,  M.  Bailly  seems 
to  rest  his  thoughts  with  some  complacency.  ''  The  Assonbly," 
says  he,  "took  proper  precautions  against  the  ministry,  and 
armed  itself  against  its  despotism,  but  was  heart  and  soul  with 
the  king,  and  had  no  intention  to  do  any  thing  in  opposition  to 
his  lawM  authority ;  and  it  was  against  despotism,  not  against 
the  nu)narohy,  that  its  proceediDgs  were  directed/' 

No  doubt  these  were  the  views  of  Bailly  and  the  majority  of 
the  Tiers  £tat;  but  their  new  opinions,  their  contempt  for  pre- 
cedent, for  experience,  and  the  established  forms  and  notions  of 
the  monardiy,  assisted  by  the  original  perverseness,  the  blind- 
ness, the  stupidity  I  had  almost  called  it,  of  the  court,  and  the 
lamentable  want  of  character  in  the  king,  soon  rendered  their 
good  intentions  vain,  soon  threw  eyerything  into  a  state  of  diffi* 
cnlty,  from  which  no  wisdom  of  theirs  could  ever  afterwards 
extricate  the  unhappy  country  they  had  wished  to  serve ;  but  had 
endeavoured  to  serve  by  such  rash  and  dangerous  proceedings.  . 

**  What  has  inevitably  brought  on  and  hastened  the  Bevolu- 
tion,''  says  M.  Bailly,  **  is,  that  tiie  ministers  would  never  see. 
that  the  state  of  thmgs  was  everywhere  changed*^ 

**  Time  was,  when  one  led  the  people  with  ease ;  for  cabinets 
were  then  so  superior  in  intelligence ;  but  this  superiority  has 
been  lost,  and  has  at  last  even  changed  places,  and  a  new  manner 
of  governing  must  now  be  adopted ;  a  truth  which  ministers 
have  not  yet  felt  the  force  of." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  turned  out  that  the  expected  royal 
sitting  was  considered  as  a  bed  of  justice.  Troops,  too,  were 
perceived  to  be  approaching ;  the  sitting  was  put  off  £rom  the 
22nd  to  the  28rd.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Bailly  was  called 
up,  and  privately  informed  that  Necker  disapproved  of  the 
measnres  adopted,  that  he  would  not  attend  the  sitting,  and 
would  probably  be  dismissed.  It  had  been  settied  between  Bailly 
and  the  Assembly  that  no  reply  should  be  made  to  the  king» 
whatever  he  might  say  to  them ;  it  was  afterwards  intimated  to 
Bailly  by  the  kmg  that  he  wished  no  reply  to  be  made ;  and 
under  these  most  unfortunate  circumstances  the  royal  sitting 
opened  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  to  you  that  I  consider  this  sitting 
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of  the  S8rd  as  (me  of  the  most  important  turns  in  the  history  of 
the  Eevolation.  The  patriots,  I  conoeiye,  should  have  been  eon- 
tent  ndth  the  king*B  proposals  then  delivered,  bat  they  seem  to 
have  had  no  notion  of  the  kind;  and  it  beoomes  a  point  of  ea- 
riosity  to  see  what  ocouned  to  a  man  like  Bailly  at  the  time. 

The  detail  which  he  gives  is  what  is  given  by  others,  and 
what  you  know.  The  most  deplorable  want  of  contrivance  was 
shown  by  the  ministers  even  in  So  insignificant  a  matter  as  the 
admission  of  the  Tiers  £tat  into  the  hall :  they  were  kept  wait- 
ing, as  you  are  aware,  and  in  the  rain,  till  the  other  two  orders 
were  seated ;  apparently  lest  they  should  mix  themselves  along 
with  them.  The  majcNciiy  of  the  clergy  had  joined  them  the 
day  before. 

**  One  was  astonished,"  says  Bailly,  "  to  observe  that  the  king 
had  been  made  to  use  the  old  phrases,  *  the  king  wills,'  *  the  king 
understands,'  &e. ;  that  he  had  been  made  to  nuUify  the  reso^ 
hitions  of  the  Assembly,  when  as  the  chief  head,  the  hereditary 
representative  of  the  nation,  he  could  only  have  a  veto.  Many 
deputies  observed  upon  such  expressions  as  '  the  benefits  which 
the  king  has  granted  to  his  peo|i^e,'  &o.  &o.  The  king  sole 
master,  indeed,  and  sole  legislator  in  the  ahunce  of  the  nation, 
can  he  tiius  speak  to  the  nation  assembled  in  the  form  of  its 
States  General  r'  Here  we  see  new  opinions.  <' The  Commons,'' 
he  continues,  *^  during  the  reading  of  the  king's  dedarations, 
remained  in  a  silence  the  most  profound.  ISot  so  the  majority 
of  the  noblesse  and  the  majority  of  the  dergy,  who  accompanied 
md  followed  these  two  declarations  with  tiie  most  frequent 
bunts  of  applause.  Well  they  might,  indeed,  for  they  wexe 
partly  their  work." 

**  Unhappy  prinoe,"  says  BaiUy,  oommenting  on  the  oondu- 
sion  of  the  king*s  speech  (the  spirited  part  of  it),  "  unhappy 
prince  1  to  wh^  have  they  pledged  you,  and  how  have  they  de- 
ceived you  ?" 

He  tihen  gives  the  minute  particulars  of  what  passed,  all  of 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  are  important.  He  told  the  master 
of  the  eeremonies,  he  says,  that  the  Assembly,  having  adjourned 
till  after  the  royal  sitting,  could  not  separate  without  first  deli- 
berating, and  that  it  was  not  (as  had  been  reported)  to  the 
master  of  the  oeremonies,  M.  de  Briz^,  but  to  those  around  him, 
that  he  added,  ''  I  conceive  that  the  nation  assembled  can  re- 
ceive no  orders." 

"  I  respected,"  says  Bailly,  '*  the  king  too  much,  and  knew 
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too  yreH  what  was  due  to  liie  Amemblj,  to  lend  any  Bueh  mes* 
Bage  iritfaLoat  their  direction. 

*^  It  was,  in  truth,"  he  continues,  **  it  was  Mirabeau  that 
took  upon  himself  to  be  angry  with  M.  de  Briz^,  and  he  said 
pretly  nearly  what  has  been  reported : — *■  Go  tell  those  who  sent 
you,  tiiat  the  force  of  bayonets  is  of  no  ayail  against  the  will  of 
the  nation.' 

**  This  has  bean  praised/'  says  Bailly,  ''  as  an  answer;  but  it 
is  no  answer,  it  is  a  sort  of  apostrophe,  which  he  was  under  no 
necessity  of  making ;  which  he  had  no  right  to  make,  for  it  was 
the  president  alone  who  was  called  upon  to  speak.  Ko  one  had 
said  a  word  to  us  of  bayonets ;  no  force  had  been  announced  to 
us;  no  menace  had  issued  from  the  mouth  of  M.  de  Eriz6: 
nothii^  of  the  kind.  He  had  reminded  us,  as  it  was  his  duty, 
of  the  order  of  the  king ;  had  the  king  a  right  to  giye  that 
order  ?  The  Assonbly,  by  continuing  its  sitting,  had  decreed—^ 
no ;  and  I,"  says  BaiUy,  **  in  declaxing  that  the  Assembly  could 
not  be  separated  till  it  had  deliberated  on  the  point,  had  main- 
tained its  rights  and  its  dignity,  and  had  kept  within  that  sort 
of  limit  and  restraint  wluch  an  assembly  and  its  president 
should  never  ML  to  observe."    These  are  tike  words  of  Bailly. 

I  had  long,  I  confess,  before  I  read  Ihese  remarks  of  BaUly, 
considered  the  address  of  Mirabeau  (as  reported)  to  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  as  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  as  a  very  osten- 
tatious flouijsh,  which  the  Assembly  should  not  have  appeared 
to  adopt;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  perceive  that  a  reasonable  man 
like  Bailly,  however  patriotic,  however  a  disciple  of  the  new 
opinions  and  an  actor  in  the  scene  (though  the  actw  interfered 
with),  so  considered  it.  Violent  sallies,  such  as  catch  the 
applause  of  public  assemblies  at  the  time,  are  always  very  sus- 
picions in  point  of  wisdom,  sometimes  in  point  of  principle,  and 
are  upon  the  whole  to  be  avoided,  and  neither  to  be  produced 
nor  applauded  by  those  who  n^ean  well. 

There  was  then  a  pitiful  attempt  made  by  the  court  to  dis- 
turb the  Assembly  by  workmen,  and  make  tiiem  quit  the  hall* 
The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  the  Assembly  unanimously 
declared,  that  it  persisted  in  its  former  resolutions ;  and  as  those 
had  been  in  the  royal  sitting  formerly  annulled  by  the  king,  the 
royal  authority  and  that  of  the  Assembly  were  thus  placed  en- 
tirely at  issue ;  and  Bailly  observes,  that  the  Assembly  was  never 
so  great  as  at  that  moment ;  rendered  so,  by  a  dedaration  so 
simple,  so  precise,  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  so  firm. 
What  the  ministers  gained,  says  he,  by  this  strange  sittrag,  so 
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be  termfl  it,  was  only  to  make  the  nation  exhibit  a  new  act  of 
sovereignty,  and  by  a  solemn  act  to  decide,  and  in  fiiYOor  of  the 
nation,  the  conflict  that  then  existed  between  the  powers  of  the 
nation  and  the  king.  The  Assembly  concluded  by  declaring  their 
persons  inviolable. 

Four  pages  now  follow  in  M.  Bailly,  which  will  show  the 
student  very  distinctly  the  views  that  were  taken  of  this  sin- 
gular crisis,  probably  by  the  most  intelligent  and  patriotio  men 
of  France,  at  this  particular  period. 

I  have  already  announced  to  you  that  the  Assembly  should,  I 
conceive,  have  closed  with  the  proposals  of  the  king,  and  saved 
their  country  from  the  storm  that  evidently  was  impending; 
but  this  is  the  great  question,  and  you  must  well  obseo^e  what 
are  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  such  a  man  as  Bailly  at 
the  time. 

In  the  first  place,  he  begins  with  representing  the  conduct 
of  the  Assembly,  as  *  above  all  Grecian  and  all  Boman  fame,* 
"  Nothing  in  antiquity,"  says  he,  "  can  be  opposed  to  these  re- 
solutions in  point  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  to  the  firmness  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  adopted."  But  at  the  dose  of  this  discussi(m, 
while  endeavouring  to  show  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  minis- 
ters, "  where,"  says  he>  **  was  their  force  to  carry  their  measures  ? 
were  they  sure  of  the  soldiers  ?  The  event  proved  not*  Gould 
they  believe  in  their  numbers,  &o. ;  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
people,  but  the  soldiers  are  people ;  what  then  could  they  have  at- 
tempted ?  Imprisonment — ^but  imprisonments  are  to  have  some 
term  or  ol^er;  they  durst  not  have  done  it.  But  besides,  how- 
ever they  might  have  deceived/  the  king  with  regard  to  measures, 
of  which  he  saw  not  the  probable  result,  measures  of  rigour 
were  foreign  to  his  heart,  and  such,  I  am  sure,  he  would  have 
revolted  fh>m."  But  here  it  may  be  observed,  in  answer  to  M. 
Bailly,  where  was  then  this  Boman  firmness  in  the  AssemUy 
if  they  had  no  enemy  to  fear  ?  and  with  respect  to  their  wisd<Mn, 
if  such  was  the  king,  it  might  have  surely  been  asked  M. 
Bailly,  why  was  the  Ainembly  thus  to  erect  their  power  upon 
the  ruins  of  his  ?  Why  were  they  to  force  on  this  tremendous 
issue  of  a  distinct  struggle  between  their  king  and  the  Assembly  ? 
They  saw  the  ministers  and  the  military  force  ranged  around 
the  king :  behind  themselves  were  placed  the  people  of  Versailles 
and  Paris,  who  were  to  be  taught,  at  all  hazards,  the  doctrines 
of  insurrection.  These  were  the  parties,  this  their  situation,  this 
the  field  of  battle — and  what  an  issue !     Suppose  the  soldiers 
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were  ta  stand  by  the  manarch  while  he  maintained  his  late  de- 
clarations, what  was  to  become  of  the  Assembly  and  eyentually 
of  the  cause  of  Freedom  ?  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  the  soldiers 
were  to  side  with  the  Assembly  and  the  people,  what  was  then 
to  become  of  the  royal  authority  ?  What  various  chances  here 
of  confusion  and  bloodshed !  and  on  what  aceount  ?  Because 
France,  upon  a  system  of  moderation  and  conciliation  with  the 
king  and  court,  was  then  not  to  be  regenerated,  as  it  was  called ; 
because  all  that  had  been  expected  by  the  followers  of  the  new 
opinions  was  then  not  to  be  realized ;  because  the  whole  was 
then  to  proceed  on  a  system  of  mutual  tolerance,  mutual  conces- 
sions, checks,  and  balances ;  and  because  the  old  opioions  were 
th^i  not  to  be  entirely  scoffed  and  hooted  out  of  ihe  world  by 
the  new.  Such  were  the  calamities  to  ensue.  Now  was  this 
wisdom  in  the  Assembly  ?  Was  this  the  conduct  of  statesmen  ? 
Our  own  ancestors  had  a  very  different  case  before  them,  while 
acting  in  the  Long  Parliament.  Charles  I.  had  shown  that  his 
principles  and  feelings  were  perfectly  arbitrary :  far  firom  calling 
togeti^r  the  free  assemblies  of  the  country,  he  had  endeavoured 
for  eleven  years  together^to  rule  without  them.  Louis  XYL,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  prince  acknowledged,  by  the  most  furious  of 
the  assertors  of  these  new  opinions,  to  be  peaceful,  benevolent, 
patriotic — ^to  be  anything  but  a  tyrant,  I  am  notnow  arguing  the 
question  with  revolutionary,  daring  men,  who  enjoy  disorder, 
and  whose  dieadfdl  talents  and  propensities  are  called  into  fiill 
triumph  and  display,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  gratification  of 
their  personal  pride  or  selfishness;  but  I  speak  to  those  who  mean 
well,  who  deserve  the  venerable  name  of  patriot,  but  who  get 
enamouied  of  their  own  notions  of  political  right ;  who  are  strong, 
as  they  suppose,  in  their  powers  of  reason ;  who  become,  by  sym- 
pathy, warm  and  heated ;  and  who,  by  turning  away  from  coun- 
sels of  expediency,  and  of  moderation,  by  not  being  reasonable  in 
time,  by  not  striking  balances,  by  not  being  content  with  what 
is  practicable,  without  further  experiment  or  hazard;  in  short, 
by  despising  everything  of  this  sane  and  necessary  kind,  become, 
in  truth,  political  enthusiasts,  and  mere  enthusiasts,  dangerous 
to  themselves^  and  enemies  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 

Now  I  apprehend  this  to  be  one,  at  least,  of  the  jg^reat  lessons 
of  the  French  Eevolution. 

The  first  lesson,  no  doubt,  is  the  restiveness  of  the  privileged 
orders,  who  will  never  give  way  at  aU,  and  never,  even  if  they 
do,  concede  in  time.  But  the  next  is  the  possibility  and  danger 
of  political  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  in  s'&pport  of  a  theory,  in 
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support  of  some  sopposed  intoitioiis  of  the  imderBtandiiig,  rights 
of  hxuoaan  nature,  dictates  of  common  sense ,-  and  these  two  op- 
posite lessons  I  hare  taken,  and  shall  continne  to  take  every 
opportonity  of  holding  up  to  your  observation,  (and  this  even  at 
the  ohanoe  of  wearying  you,)  on  account  of  what  I  conceive  to 
be  their  supereminent  importance. 

Observe  the  confession  of  M.  Bailly  himself.  "  In  the  second 
declaration  of  the  2drd,"  he  says,  **  where  the  intentions  of  the 
king  are  manifested,  it  must  be  admitted,  many  things  are  settled 
by  the  king  in  a  manner  perfectly  paternal ;  many  which  must 
have  come  within  the  view  of  the  States  Qeneral.  There  was 
to  be  no  impost,  for  instance,  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  none  was  to  last  beyond  a  session,''  says 
he.  "  All  this  was  very  good ;  but  was  this  to  be  the  form,  when 
the  nation,  when  the  enlight^ed  nati(Hi  was  present  ?  *  Why 
are  you  not  satisfied  ?'  *'  he  continues,  **  said  one  of  his  ministers 
to.me ;  '  had  the  king  made  a  declaration  like  this  ten  years  ago, 
would  it  not  have  be«i  received  with  enthusiasm  ?'  '  Oh,  yes/ 
I  replied,  '  no  doubt,  ten  years  ago/  *  Why,  what  then  does 
the  Assembly  want  or  wish  to  do?'  'Every  thing  itself,'  I 
replied ;  *  not  for  you  to  do  it.' " 

Now  this  conduct  in  M.  Bailly  and  in  the  Assembly,  I  con- 
sider first,  as  following  but  too  surely  in  the  natural  progress  of 
political  collision  at  all  times ;  but  secondly,  as  the  foUy,  the 
enthusiasm  of  new  opinions,  and  such  folly  as  new  opinions 
will,  on  every  occasion,  display. 

Matters  now  began  to  look  very  ominous.  You  remember  the 
affair  of  the  eleven  soldiers.  Bailly  consulted  Neoker  what  was  to 
be  done,  for  in  this  case  they  had  but  one  wish  and  sentiment. 

Keeker  recommended  the  course  that  was  aftewards  adopted, 
but  advised  a  city  guard,  as  M.  Bonneville  had  done,  at  an  as- 
sembly of  the  electors  a  few  days  before ;  a  scheme  that  was 
afterwards  executed  in  an  instant,  and  carried  to  an  extent  that 
overthrew  all  the  existing  executive  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
in  the  extraordinary  manner  you  have  seen,  during  the  crisis  of 
the  14th  of  July;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe,  tike 'first  hints 
and  origin  of  great  events  like  these. 

We  have  next  appearances  still  more  gloomy ;  the  troops,  the 
artillery  every  wl^re  drawing  round  Versailles,  and  Mirabeau's 
spirited  speeches  and  addresses  to  the  king.  Bailly  seems  to  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  ministers,  and  remonstrated  with  them. 
They  told  him  that  the  troops  were  only  meant  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  in  Paris.    The  philosopher,  however,  set  Mm- 
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self  to  work,  and  from  the  yisible  appearanceB  and  known  &otB, 
seema  to  have  reasoned  out  (what  I  conceive  to  have  been)  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  yiews  of  the  court,  with  sufficient 


He  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  yery  much  captiyated  with 
Mirabeau's  celebrated  address  to  the  king  for  liie  remoyal  of  liie 
troope.  He  refers  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  where  it  is  said, 
*'  "V^e  diould  but  deceiye  you,  Sire,  if  we  were  not  to  add,  under 
the  impulse  of  our  present  droumstances,  that  this  empire  of 
peaee  and  order  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
exercise  in  France/' 

'<  It  is  not  to  be  dissembled,"  says  Bailly,  "  that  Mirabeau  was 
in  the  Assembly,  its  principle  of  force.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grand,  more  firm,  more  worthy  of  the  occasion  than  this  address 
to  the  king ;  with  eyery  proper  form  of  respect,  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  resolution  of  the  23rd,  where  the  Assembly  declares  that 
it  will  persist;  here^  then,  it  tells  the  king  himsdf  the  same. 
The  great  quality  of  Mirabeau  was  boldness ;  it  was  this  that 
fortified  his  talents,  directed  him  in  the  management  of  them, 
and  deyeloped  their  force.  Whatever  might  be  his  moral  cha- 
racter, when  he  was  once  elevated  by  circumstances,  he  assumed 
a  grandeur  and  a  purity,  and  was  exalted  by  his  genius  to  the 
foil  height  of  courage  and  of  virtue." 

The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  of  Bailly  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  crisb  of  affairs  that  immediately  took  place,  and  which 
was  terminated  by  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  armed  national  ibrce,  or  rather  of  an  armed  nation 
resisting  the  court  and  adopting  the  measures  of  the  Assembly, 
and  ta^g  the  chance  of  what  was  called  the  regeneration  of 
France.  M.  Bailly  seems  not  to  have  been  in  the  secret  of 
affairs,  but  he  describes,  much  in  the  way  you  have  already 
seen,  the  anxiety  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  at  the  same ' 
time  his  own — the  anxiety  and  terror  of  a  good  man,  duiing  a 
crisis  80  tremendous. 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  visible  acquiescence  of  the  king, 
which  was  given,  and  given  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity 
and  good  will.  The  particulars  are  described  by  Bailly  in  the 
beginning  of  his  second  volume. 

The  king  seems,  according  to  Baill/s  repre#entation,  never  to 
have  had  any  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  being  considered  the 
&ther  and  benefeu^tor  of  his  people.  He  orders  the  troops  to 
withdraw ;  gives  up  all  idea  of  force,  and  without  ceremony, 
and  accompanied  only  by  his  brothers,  repairs  to  the  Assembly 
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towiaaike  bift  peace  with  them.  Expressions  in  his  ^>eeeh60 
xaove  the  Assembly,  that  they  surround  and  attend  him  m  his 
retam  to  his  palace.  Nothing  is  heard  but  the  sounds  of  ''  Yive 
le  Boi  \"  The  trees,  the  gates,  the  walls,  the  statues,  are  alJ 
eoTered  with  spectators ;  tibe  air  is  fine,  the  day  brilliant;  the 
people  tell  the  king  that  he  has  need  of  no  other  guards.  M. 
Yilleroi  answers,  that  he  may  resign  his  office,  as  the  nation  has 
taken  his  duty  upon  itself!  '*  The  walk  is  fatiguing  to  your 
i^^fy*"  ^d  an  attoi^dant  to  him. .  ''  Not  at  all,  not  mt  all 
fatiguing,"  replied  the  king,  pointing  to  tiie  delighted  crowd 
that  escorted  him.  '*  These  acclamations  render  homage  to  your 
character.  Sire,"  said  another.  **  How  oould  they  eyer  have 
mificonceived  me?"  answered  the  king.  The  music  sounded  as 
they  approached  the  palaoe.  The  air  was  that  of  the  song, 
'^  How  can  you  be  so  well  as  in  the  midst  of  your  children  ?'* 
The  queen  was  seen  waiting  in  the  balcony  witii  the  dauphin  in 
her  arms  to  be  presented  to  the  spectators ;  and  the  idng,  the 
court,  the  Assembly,  and  the  people,  dissolve  in  an  universal 
sentiment  of  peace,  and  tenderness,  and  joy.  And  thus  fax,  at 
least,  historians  seem  agreed. 

Alas !  the  contrast  between  scenes  like  these  and  those  that 
were  so  soon  to  succeed  them ;  between,  these  amiable  effusions 
of  a  generous,  loyal,  I  had  almost  said  forgiving  people,  and  the 
dark  suspicions,  the  unreasonable  clamours,  the  tumultuous  in- 
road  of  a  ferocious  and  bloody  populace ;  the  queen  flying 
through  her  palace  fix>m  assassins,  and  the  king  conducted 
captive  to  the  metropolis ! 


LECTURE    XIII. 

PEEMERES. 

In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  your  observa- 
tion the  views  and  reasonings  of  the  philosophic  Bailly  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Eevolution.  I  must  continue  a  little  longer 
this  species  pf  lecture :  the  leading  and  more  critical  points  will 
thus  be  revived  in  your  memories ;  the  instruction  belonging  to 
them ;  different  portraits  of  the  Bevolution  will  be  offered  you 
in.  their  own  fresh  and  natural  colours ;  you  will  not  have  to 
receive  my  -representations ;  you  will  see  the  materials  upon 
which  my  ovm  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  formed. 

To.  day  I  shall  therefore  produce  specimens  of  the  views  and 
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reasonings  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  a  deputy  ttf  the  If obility, 
a  patron  of  the  old  opinions,  and  who,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  men,  has 
eTery  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  was  bom  at  Poictiers  in  1741,  was 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was  at  the  time 
about  the  age  of  fifty,  and  in  the  Ml  vigour  of  his  faculties* 

He  relates,  he  says,  the  facts  that  he  witnessed,  or  that  were 
reported  to  lum  by  those  on  whom  he  could  depend)  and  he  neg* 
lected  no  written  accounts  that  seemed  likely  to  afford  him  in^- 
formation ;  he  hopes  to  furnish  materials  for  future  historians. 

He  had  early  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  occupied 
with  his  duties  and  his  studies.  Of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he 
had  written  in  defence  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind  against 
the  philosophers  who  had  improved,  as  they  supposed,  on  the 
doctrines  of  Montesquieu,  Yoltaire,  and.Bousseau;  and  when 
sent,  therefore,  by  the  universal  respect  of  the  nobility  of  his 
bailliage,  as  their  deputy  to  the  States  Qeneral,  his  birth,  his 
education,  his  religious  habits  of  thought,  all  concurred  to  render 
him  the  defender  of  the  old  opinions,  and  to  seat  him  on  the 
opposition  side  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  always  voted,  with 
the  majority  of  the  nobility,  against  the  union  of  the  orders,  in 
concurrence  with  them  on  all  the  principal  questions,  and  finally, 
against  the  great  work  of  the  Assembly,  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

He  was  not  a  speaker,  but  he  was  occasionally  a  writer,  and, 
fortunately  for  us,  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  or  rather  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  he  seems  to 
exhibit  to  us  very  faithfully  the  different  impressions  he  received 
from  what  he  saw  and  heard. 

It  is  agreeable  to  find,  that  a  respectable  and  good  man  like 
this  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  tranquil  pleasures  and  duties, 
and  to  die  in  peace,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  1804. 

He  opens  his  narrative  by  observing,  that  he  was  chosen  de- 
pnty  very  imexpectedly  to  himself,  but  "  I  could  soon  discover," 
says  he,  ''  aU  the  selfish  interests  that  were  actuating  all  the 
great  bodies  of  the  kingdom :  the  parliaments  hoped  to  receive 
all  that  the  States  General  could  take  away  from  the  king ;  the 
high  nobility  to  shake  off  the  ministerial  yoke,  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu ;  the  capitalists  and 
the  renters  to  pledge  the  state  for  the  debt  due  by  the  king ;  and 
the  Conmions  affected  only  to  wish  for  a  reform  of  abuses,  while 
the  double  representation,  which  would  have  been  null  if  the 
orders  were  to  vote  separately,  showed  plainly,  that  they  meant 
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to  vote  by  head,  and  to  make  themaelyes  maaten  of  the  delibe- 
rations that  were  to  follow. 

''  The  nobles  in  the  provinces  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  great  lords ;  their  interests,  they  thought,  would  be  sacri- 
fieed.  My  situation,  which  rendered  me  indifferent  to  all  views 
of  ambition,  fixed  Iheir  choioe,  and  still  more  my  principles, 
which  were  w^  known,  but  very  hr  removed  from  any  tendency 
to  despotism;  in  mo  they  believed  they  had  found  the  mean, 
between  abandoning  everything  and  conceding  nothing :  as  I  was 
not  one  that  was  bound  to  the  court,  what  I  was  likely  to  re- 
trench from  the  monarch  would  be  all  gain  to  the  nation.  Such 
is  the  history  of  my  elevation ;  or  it  may  be,  that  the  Almighty, 
to  punish  my  foolish  pride,  chose  to  show  me,  that  all  my  sup- 
posed virtues,  all  my  vain  science,  upon  which  I  so  plumed  my- 
self, that  all  were  of  no  avail  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  world ; 
that  out  of  the  confined  circle  in  which  his  &itherly  goodness 
had  traced  out  for  me,  they  could  be  of  no  use  either  to  myself 
or  my  country,  and  that  1  might  thus  be  taught  to  bless  that 
compassionate  wisdom  which  I  had  so  often  but  little  under- 
stood ;  for  often  has  it  happened  to  me,  in  thoughtless  moments, 
to  murmur  in  secret  at  berug  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  mere 
good  qualities  of  a  private  individual,  and  removed  &om  those 
employments  which  would  have  frimished  me  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  a  public  man. 

**  I  confess,  that  having  participated  in  no  intrigue  to  procure 
my  deputation,  it  was  with  much  secret  congratulation  that  I 
saw  myself  now  about  to  produce  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of 
thought  and  study,  and  that  I  was  now  to  be  useful  to  my  coun- 
try.    I  was  soon  cruelly  imdeceived. 

''  But  if  I  have  not  laboured  for  my  cotemporaries,  I  have  for 
posterity  at  least.  I  now  place  before  their  eyes  a  faithfril  pic. 
ture  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  may  be,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  go  before  will  not  always  be  useless  to  those 
who  follow. 

"  I  write,"  says  he,  "  not  the  history  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  but  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  mean  to  exhibit  the 
speakers  and  actors  just  as  they  spoke  and  acted,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  on  the  spot..  It  is  of  no  consequence  what  they  would 
say  or  do  now ;  let  them  only  ask  themselves,  did  they  or  did 
they  not  so  speak  and  act  at  the  time  ? 

**  'No  sooner,"  says  he,  "  had  the  deputies  arrived  at  Paris, 
than  they  aU  seemed  to  give  vent  at  once  to  their  particular  feel- 
ings ;  a  general  restlessness  seemed  to  have  got  possession  of  all 
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thoir  nnderstandingSy  a  ragae  desire  of  change.  T!he  Prench, 
confined  till  that  moment  'by  a  vigilant  and  severe  police,  which 
ixratebed  and  controlled  their  every  movement,  their  every  thought, 
w^e  totally  imacqtiainted  with  all  notions  of  the  social  compact, 
ihe  rights  of  the  nation,  the  rights  of  the  monarch,  those  d  in- 
dividuals, those  of  different  classes  of  citizens ;  and  they  hurried 
everything  into  a  state  of  exaggeration,  ever3rthing— even  truth 
itself,  to  which  they  would  have  preferred  error,  as  far  more  im- 
posing and  grand ;  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  utmost  in- 
temperance of  sentiments  and  language,  as  if,  issuing  from  some 
lon^  enchantment,  they  had  now  recovered  the  faculty  of  speak- 
ing and  thinking.  It  was  in  the  coffee-houses  of  the  i^alais  Boyal 
that  was  shown  in  its  true  colours  this  new  development  of  the 
national  character ;  everything  was  to  be  understood,  everything 
was  to  be  known,  everything  was  to  be  communicated,  and  there- 
fore every  day  was  there  assembled  a  crowd  of  people.  Here 
came  one  with  a  draught  of  a  constitution  in  his  hand,  which  he 
assured  every  one,  in  the  most  confident  manner,  must  necessarily 
occupy  the  labours  of  the  States  General ;  then  came  another 
with  a  composition,  which  he  read  aloud  with  all  his  might, 
drawn  up  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  of  the 
nation ;  a  third  thundered  away  against  the  ministers,  the 
nobles,  the  priests,  thus  clearing  away  the  stage  for  what  he  also 
had  to  propose ;  while  a  fourth  had  climbed  upon  a  table,  and 
was  discussing  the  great  question  of  voting  by  head,  or  propos- 
ing chimerical  plans  of  govemm^it  of  his  own ;  each  had  its 
auditory,  more  or  less  numerous,  that  listened  to  him,  and  ap- 
proved or  censured."  Such  is  the  lively  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
very  faithful  picture  given  by  the  marquis. 

Ferrieres  l^es  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (BaiUy,  you  may  observe,  says  little  of  him) ; 
but  Eerrieres  represents  him  as  becoming,  from  a  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  of  a  party  com- 
posed of  nobles  discontented  with  the  court ;  philosophers  greedy 
of  hcAours  and  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  men  mortified  at 
being  nothing,  when  this  was  not  the  case  with  others ;  adven- 
tures and  bankrupts,  who  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  and  the  rapid  march  of  public  opinion,  indulged 
themselves  in  all  possible  hopes  and  expectations.  ''  The  duke," 
says  he,  "  was  himself  without  talents,  and  debased  by  a  life  of 
drunkenness ;  greedy  of  money  to  a  degree  that  wotdd  have  been 
perfectly  reprehensible  in  a  private  man,  but  which  was  disgrace- 
mi  and  degrading  in  a  pnnce ;  he  had  every  vice  which  can 
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make  crime  odious,  and  none  of  the  brilliant  qualities  by  wbich 
it  can  be  in  some  degree  illustrated  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The 
dead  feelings. of  the  duke,'*  he  says,  "it  was  necessary  to  ani- 
mate, in  some  way  or  other,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  a  wish 
for  something,  and  so  they  held  out  to  him  the  supreme  power, 
under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom ;  all  the 
public  money  at  his  disposal,  and,  in  the  events  which  it  was  for 
him  to  hasten,  the  crown  for  his  children,  and  himself  thus  made 
the  commencement  of  a  new  dynasty.'* 

This  is  the  account  of  Ferrieres ;  and  something  of  this  kind 
must  be  supposed,  the  concurrence  of  opinion,  reaching  to  similar 
conclusions,  is  so  very  great.  There  is  a  passage  even  in  Bailly 
which  seems  to  look  the  same  way ;  but  this  part  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  Revolution  has  never  yet  been  brought  to  light, 
and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Mirabeau, 
you  may  remember,  has  been  always  suspected  of  having  for  some 
time  connected  himself  with  this  desperate  faction. 

Ferrieres  seems  to  have  thought  very  unjustly  of  Necker  on 
every  occasion,  his  talents,  his  intentions ;  this  you  wiU  see  at 
the  commencement  of  his  work ;  he  even  supposes  him  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  With  more  reason, 
he  represents  the  philosophers,  the  authors,  the  journalists,  as 
turning  against  the  parliament  when  the  States  Gfeneral,  a  body 
more  adapted  to  their  purposes,  had  once  been  called  for  and 
granted  by  the  king. 

The  meeting  of  the  States  General  seems  extremely  to  have 
affected  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  as  indeed  it  did  others.  He 
saw  the  procession  and  the  ceremonies  of  this  great  event,  with 
all  the  pious  emotions  of  a  religious  man,  and  all  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  a  patriot :  his  description  of  what  he  saw  and  what  he 
felt  is  striking ;  and  you  have  placed  before  yoa  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  the  man  whose  opiaions  and  observations  you  are  going 
to  read. 

'  He  makes  such  observations  on  what  passed  at  the  opening  of 
the  States,  and  afterwards  on  the  Tiers  Etat,  as  you  might  ex- 
pect, but  seems  to  think  that  great  want  of  skill  and  capacity 
was  shown  by  those  who  had  the  management,  particularly 
I^ecker. 

The  description  that  he  gives  of  the  different  people  and  parties 
that  appeared  around  him  is  not  very  favourable ;  and  a  well- 
meaning  man,  he  at  length  observes,  like  himself,  insulated  and 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitude  as  this,  knew  not 
where  to  repose  his  confidence.  One  trait  of  the  general  picture, 
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not  being  as  much  insisted  upon  by  others  as  it  deserves,  I  will 
give  you ;  more  concisely,  but  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own 
words.  All  through  this  lecture,  you  will  observe^  I  make  a 
sort  of  running  translation  of  his  work. 

He  is  spealung  of  the  part  taken  by  the  women  in  the  Eevo" 
lution,  particularly  those  about  court,  of  whom  he  is  no  great  ad- 
mirer. "  A  great  wish/*  says  he,  "  to  be  of  consequence,  to  be 
busy ;  little  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  attachments  stiU  more 
trifling  ;  spleen,  weariness,  &c. ;  hearts  emptied  of  all  tbe  na- 
tural  affections ;  all  these  things  concurred  to  throw  most  of  the 
women  about  court  into  the  popular  party.  With  that  eternal 
frivolity  which  marked  their  character,  a  revolution,  which  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  France,  was  treated  by  them  as  would  "have 
been  an  intrigue  that  was  to  displace  a  minister,  or  advance  a  lover. 
Seated  at  their  toilettes,  or  lost  in  all  the  soft  luxuriance  of  their 
boudoirs,  *  What  a  charming  thing,*  they  cried,  *  is  a  revolution  !* 
— Gallantry  is  the  great  means  on  which  the  sex  have  to  depend  ; ' 
this  waa  always,  so,  and  it  was  thus  that  they  were  enabled  to 
play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  wars  of  the  League  and  of  the 
Fronde.  Tlus  means  of  influence  was  not  neglected  now ;  their 
lovers  were  members  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  and  that 
was  already  much  in  their  favour.  But  the  harsh,  yet  Arm  and 
vigorous  rudeness  of  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  frightened 
them  not ;  a  new  sort  of  language  and  of  people  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  exciting  curiosity.  But  what  a  triumph  to  decide  a  , 
vote  by  their  influence  in  one  of  the  houses ;  to  animate  by  a  ges- 
ture, by  a  look,  a  patriot  while  pouring  out  fix)m  the  tribime  the 
flaming  language  of  liberty !  and  again,  how  delightfrd  to  be 
eternally  in  motion,  coming  here  and  going  there,  to  have  mys- 
terious conferences  at  one's  house,  to  %B.Ye  the  great  interests  of 
twenty.four  millions  of  people  discussed  there ;  a  people,  too, 
that  were  regenerating  themselves ;  to  have  cards  at  Paris,  to 
harangue  about  constitutions,  and  to  assure  every  one  that  one 
hated  despotism  and  all  its  agents  ! 

**  Madame  de  Stael,  the  daughter  of  Necker,  became  one  of 
the  most  zealous  propagators  of  democracy.  Bom  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  very  active  faculties,  a  lively  imagination,  and  a 
passion  for  celebrity,  secret  interviews,  morning  billets,  evening 
meetings,  parties  of  pleasure,  intrigues,  she  was  equal  to  every- 
thing ;  at  one  and  the  same  time,  was  she  to  be  found  at  Paris, 
at  Versailles,  in  the  saloon,  in  the  boudoir,  always  at  work, 
and  perfectly  indefatigable.  M«.  de  Luines,  d'Aiguillon,  de  Cas- 
telane,  de  Tess^,  de  Coigni,  each  had  their  post,  gave  dinners. 
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assisted  regnkrly  at  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  cajoled  the 
patriot  deputies,  got  them  to  write  pamphlets,  animated  the 
wetnj,  and  supported  the  failing:  politics  took  the  place  of 
topics  of  gallantry,  and  anecdotes  of  scandal ;  liberty  was  in 
every  month,  a  love  of  rule  in  eyery  heart;  society  became  an 
arena  that  exhibited  an  uniTersal  combat,  a  combat  marked,  in- 
deed, with  rudeness  and  impropriety ;  difference  of  opinion  fur- 
nished those  who  hated  each  other  in  secret,  a  pretext  to  hate 
each  other  openly, — all  their  afiEectatiens  of  sensilolity,  virtne, 
benevolence,  and  religion  disappeared ;  down  went  the  madcs, 
and  in  some  of  these  women  all  their  moral  deformity  was  shown 
in  open  day,  and  they  seemed  p^ect  monsters." 

lliere  is  some  spleen  and  ill-humour  probably  in  this  descrip- 
tion, but  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  of  important  truth. 
The  marquis,  a  grave,  studious  man  from  one  of  the  provinces, 
was  not  ukely  to  be  a  very  favourable  critic  of  these  ladies,  or  to 
be  very  &vourably  criticised  in  return. 

Necker  himself  does  not  fare  better  with  the  marquis  than  his 
daughter.  '^  This  man,''  says  he,  ''  citizen  of  a  small  republic, 
ignorant  of  our  manners,  of  our  history,  or  having  read  it  very 
superficially,  having  no  clear  idea  of  what  is  called  a  monarchy, 
had  persuaded  himself  that  the  word  king  brought  along  with  it 
the  exercise  of  a  power  unlimited,  and  that  all  the  oppositi<m  he 
had  to  fear  to  his  ministerial  speculations  was  to  arise  from  tiie 
nobility  and  the  clergy.  At  Ihe  house  of  Necker  every  thing 
was  conddered  and  decided ;  this  minister-bank^  had  conceived, 
it  was  said,  vast  projects ;  and  what  were  they }  Three  succes- 
sive loans  of  twenty-four  millions,  an  augmentation  of  the  leases 
of  the  farms,  an  extension  of  the  imposts,  a  consolidation  of  the 
public  debt,  that  new  loans  might  be  effected ;  and  these  were 
the  objects  called  by  his  hirelings  the  restoration,  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  state ;  and  it  was  for  these  objects  (he  sought  no 
aaore)  tiiat  he  contributed,  wiiiiout  knowing  it,  without  suspect- 
ing it,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws  and  of  the  ancient  consti- 
tution." 

But  the  marquis  pifoceeds  further  than  this.  "  The  mmority 
ofthe  noblesse,"  he  continues,  **  entered  into  the  views  ef  Necker; 
they  met  every  day  at  his  bouse :  but  Necker  and  the  greatest 
part  of  these  members  of  the  minority  were  but  mere  instruments 
inf  the  hands  of  others,  men  with  designs  far  more  exteoosive  and 
profound.  There  existed  a  secret  committee,  where  all  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Eevolution  united ;  deputies  of  tlie  tiiree 
<ffders'were  these  indiffer^tly  xeceived,  there  was  no  diffieultj 
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made  in  the  selection.  This  committee  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  deliberations  of  the  three  chambers ;  there  were 
•events  prepared,  there  were  concerted  the  manoeuvres  that  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  provinces  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  peo* 
pie,  and  to  produce  insurrections :  every  where  it  was  in  the 
meantime  circulated  in  Paris,  that  there  could  be  no  States  Ge- 
neral but  by  an  union  of  the  three  orders^  that  a  bankruptcy 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  separation.  A  crowd  of 
Parisians  came  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  third  estate ;  there  they 
heard  pronounced  with  emphasis,  I  should  rather  say  hurled  out 
with  fdry,  the  vague  terms  of  liberty,  patriotism,  and  sovereignty 
of  the  people.  From  the  Assembly  they  issued  qtdte  intoxicated 
with  what  they  had  heard,  and  breathing  nothing  but  hatred  and 
vengeance  agiunst  the  noblesse ;  a  profusion  of  incendiary  libels, 
hawked  about  in  Paris,  and  transmitted  to  the  provinces,  dif- 
fused every  where  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  language 
was,  and  it  was  even  heard  aloud,  that  the  horrbrs  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew were  to  be  renewed,  that  the  very  race  of  aristocrats  and 
tyrants  were  to  be  swept  away  from"  the  earth." 

The  secret  committee,  that  the  marquis  here  talks  of,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  must  have  consisted  of  those  who  espoused  the  new 
opinions ;  but  the  marquis  is  very  indistinct  on  such  subjects, 
and  this  is  the  greatest  fault  that  can  be  objected  to  him.  He 
confounds  together  aU  those  who  espoused  the  new  opinions  in 
a  very  improper  and  perplexing  manner.  £ut  in  other  respects, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  account  of  the  marquis  is  at  all  exag- 
gerated, and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  adequate  idea  can  now 
be  formed,  even  ^m  his  work  or  from  any  work,  of  the  fermen- 
tation that  existed  in  every  class  of  society,  in  Paris  and  Yer- 
sailles,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States  General. 

I  do  not  see  any  thing  very  particular  in  the  account  which 
the  marquis  gives  of  the  transactions  that  took  place  during  the 
straggle  between  the  orders,  ^xoept>  indeed,  the  most  unfair  and 
un&voafable  turn  given  to  every  motive  and  measure  of  the 
minister  Necker.  The  most  important  point  to  be  observed  in 
the  aocoont  of  the  marquis  is,  that  he  does  not  at  all  conceal 
the  isteoErtidns  of  the  court,  as  other  writers  with  his  opinions 
have  done,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  quote  largely  from  him,  trans- 
lating, as  I  go  along,  in  the  sort  of  general  running  manner  that 
I  have  announeed  to  you :  and  you  must  listen  patiently;  for  it 
10  often  difficult  to  judge,  amidist  the  diiferent  representations 
thut  are  given  by  different  writers;  and  here  we  have  a  man  of 
cbaracter,  rank,  and  intelligence^  himself  an  actor  in  the«eene. 
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and  deBoiibing  what  passed  and  the  yiewa  aad  candoet  of  ail  con- 
oemedy  apparentlj,  in  the  most  impartial  and  fearless  inainmr 

"  The  courty"  says  he,  ^'  imable  any  longer  to  hide  from  tiMOi- 
selves  the  real  truth,  that  aU  their  petty  expedients  to  separate 
the  orders  served  only  to  brii^^  on  their  union,  resolved  to  dis- 
solve  ihe  States  General.  It  was  neoessary  to  remove  the  king 
&om  Versailles ;  to  get  Necker  and  the  ministers  attached  to  him 
out  of  the  way ;  a  journey  to  Marli  was  arranged ;  the  pcetext 
was  the  death  of  the  dauphin.  The  mind  of  the  king  waa  suc- 
cessfully worked  upon ;  he  was  told  it  was  high  time  to  st(^  the 
unheard-of  enterprises  of  the  third  estate ;  that  he  would  soon 
have  only  the  name  of  king.  The  Cardinal  Bochefoucault  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  threw  themselves  at  the  faet  of  the  king, 
and  supplicated  him  to  save  the  clergy  and  protect  religion.  The 
parliament  sent  a  secret  deputation,  proposing  a  sdiieme  for 
getting  rid  of  the  States  General.  The  keeper  of  the  seals,  tiie 
Comte  d' Artois,  the  queen,  all  united.  They  persuaded  the  king 
that  to  satisfy  the  people  was  easy ;  and  all  that  was  wanted 
was  a  declaration  accommodated  to  the  wishes  of  the  calBers, 
that  the  noblesse  and  high  clergy  would  accept  it  with  gratitude. 
All  was  therefore  settled;  and  an  order  ^m  the  king  an- 
nounced a  royal  sittiag,  and  suspended  the  States  under  a  pre- 
tence of  making  arrangements  in  the  hall." 

Kow  deliberations  of  this  kind  may,  as  the  marquis  describes 
them,  have  taken  place ;  they  were  very  natural,  when  the  As- 
sembly had  ventured  upon  sudi  acts  of  encroachment  and  nsui^- 
tion  as  they  very  early  did ;  and  it  is  indeed  clear  that  liiey 
took  pliace  from  that  interference  of  the  court,  which  l^ecker 
afterwards  experienced :  but  the  measure  of  the  siane^  royah 
was  the  minister's  own ;  and  if  the  proposals,  which  the  lung 
was  to  have  made  to  the  National  Assembly,  had  been  left  what 
he  made  them,  the  measure  might  have  saved  !France,  or  at  least 
the  popular  party  would  have  been  then  placed  in  the  wrong. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  unskilful  than  appeared  even  to 
the  Marquis  de  Eerrieres,  the  manner  and  every  circumstance 
that  was  suffered  to  accompany  this  last  critical  effort  of  the 
king, and  court,  this  aSance  rayaie,  ^<It  had  the  semblanee," 
says  the  marquis,  ''  of  a  bed  of  justice.  The  haU  was  surrounded 
by  soldiers  and  by  guards ;  every  thing  about  the  throne  was 
silent  and  melancholy ;  the  declaoration  itselfr  satisfied  no  one ; 
and  the  king  spoke  rather  like  a  despot  who  commanded^  than 
a  monarch  who  discussed  with  the  representatives  of  his  people 
the  interests  of  a  great  nation." 


TbiB  ieBtiaioiiy  is  Tery  strong,  oomiiig  firom  i^e  marquis ;  and 
what  followed  is  related  by  hm  as  you  have  received  it  from 
others. 

Every  where  yon  must  observe,  however,  that  the  marquis 
'  expresses  the  most  unfeivourable  opinion  of  Neoket  daring  all 
tiiese  transaotions,  while,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  mixed  with  a 
little  personal  vanity,  the  most  sincere  wish  for  the  happiness 
oiFaaice  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  the  ruling  motive 
with  Necker.  He  is,  however,  considered  by  the  marquis  as 
thinVing  only  of  his  place,  in  the  most  vulgar  and  wretched 
manner  ,*  in  short,  I  consider  the  maiquis  as  singularly  unjust 
to  !N'ecker.  But  his  great  fault  is  always  not  to  make  sufficient 
dmtmction  between  one  man  and  another. 

We  wiU  now  advert  to  what  he  says  of  his  own  order.  Toa 
may  remember  that  it  was  very  late,  and  only  by  the  interference 
of  &e  king,  that  they  could  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat. 
What  passed  was,  according  to  the  marquis,  as  follows :  ''In 
the  chamber  of  the  nobles,  inthe  mean  time,  the  most  violent 
difisensions  prevailed.  '  Let  us  join  the  Tiers  Etat,'  said  Lally 
Tollendal,  '  as  the  king  has  recommended  us  to  do ;  there  is  a 
force  of  circumstances  which  is  above  every  consideration  of 
place  and  power,  a  great  Eevolution  has  begun,  nothing  can 
prevent  it,  it  only  remains  for  the  nobility  to  concur  with  it) 
and  to  assign  for  themselves  an  honourable  place.'  '  Ton  un- 
derstand ti^en  at  last,'  said  D'Espremenil,  (the  D'Espremenil 
you  have  heard  before  of),  *  you  understand  then  that  a  great 
Bevolution  is  begun ;  and  it  is  even  in  this  chamber  of  the  no- 
bility that  there  are  found  those  who  can  dare  to  pronoimce 
BQch  a  sound,  that  we  are  to  be  invited  even  to  join  it  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  no;  our  duty  is  to  preserve  the  monarchy;  the 
monarchy  which  the  factious  are  going  to  destroy.' '' 

Every  thing  was  i^tation  through  the  whole  of  this  assembly 
of  the  nobles.  Hostile  passions,  hostile  interests  appeared  in 
the  words,  the  gestures,  the  animated  expressions  of  every  one. 
(Feirieres,  who  gives  this  account,  was  himself  a  member.) 

It  was  now  a  grievous  mortification  and  affliction  to  the  no-> 
bility  to  join  the  third  estate.  The  Yicomte  de  J^oaiUes  assured 
the  nobles,  that  the  union  would  be  but  temporary ;  that  the 
troops  were  coming  up,  and  that  in  fifteen  days  every  thing 
would  be  changed.  The  king  sent  a  second  letter,  assuring 
the  nobles  that  the  safety  of  the  state  and  his  own  personcd 
fiecurity  dep^ided  upon  the  union.  'Let  us  hasten  to  the 
palace/  said  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon,  '  and  make  a  rampart 
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of  our  bodies  round  him/  It  Tfas  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
that  the  Due  de  Luxembouig  had  to  oppose  himself  to  the  gene- 
ral enthusiasm,  to  represent  the  embarrassing  situation  into 
which  the  king  would  thus  be  thrown.  *  We  can  no  longer  de- 
liberate/ said  the  duke,  '  we  must  save  the  king,  we  must  Bare 
the  countiy ;  the  person  of  the  king*  is  in  danger.  Who  can 
I;Le6itate?  who  can  venture  to  hesitate  for  a  moment?'  The 
assembly  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  were  joined  by  the 
minority  of  the  clergy,  and  entered,"  says  the  marquis,  "  in 
silence  the  hall  of  the  Tiers  Etat." 

This  step  had  no  sooner  been  taken,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  court,  than  the  court  repented  of  it ;  and  the 
description  which  the  marquis  now  gives  of  the  state  of  affairs 
is  very  candid,  and  entitled  to  the  perfect  confidence  of  the 
reader.  Observe  the  freedom  with  which  he  speaks  of  all  par- 
ties and  persons.  I  shall  use  his  words  for  some  time.  '^  The 
court,  recovered  from  its  terror,"  says  he,  "  repented  of  it ;  they 
saw  the  intentions  of  the  Commons ;  what  they  had  already  done 
sufficiently  announced  it.  The  new  constitution,  supported  by 
general  opinion,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  public,  was  now 
acquiring,"  says  he,  "a  force  which  was  likely  t6  sweep  away 
every  abuse :  the  court  knew  that  the  nobility  and  high  clergy 
Would  seize  with  eagerness  any  opportunity  of  dissolving  these 
States  General  that  intended  their  ruin.  But  a  military  force 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  Paris,  to  break  up  the  Assembly, 
and  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of 
June.  'Many  of  the  nobles  would  have  quitted  the  Assembly, 
but  a  partial  secession  wotQd  have  done  nothing :  they  were 
assured  that  the  troops  were  coming  up ;  were  praised  for  their 
honourable  feelings,  for  the  resistance  they  had  already  made : 
that  they  must  dissemble  a  little  longer.  And  indeed,"  sap 
the  marquis,  "  thirty  regiments  were  now  marching  upon  Paris. 
The  pretext  was  the  public  tranquillity ;  the  real  object,  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  Dif^eulties  without  end  kept  re- 
tarding their  march ;  provisions  were  not  frimished  them,  money 
very  sparingly.  The  Marshal  de  Broglio  took  the  conmiand, 
established  himself  at  the  palace  of  Versailles,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  staff;  every  thing  was  at  his  disposal.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  part  of  the  majority  of  the  nobility  continued  to  assemble 
at  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg's ;  protests  were  there  entered  into 
against  the  union  with  the  Tiers ;  their  mandates  from  their 
constituents  were  appealed  to ;  the  decrees  of  the  National  As- 
sembly were  dedared  to  be  null  and  void.    Ptetezts  were  dis- 
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covered  lor  its  approaching  dissolutioii ;  and  their  manooavrea, 
which  were  soon  every  where  divulged,  every  where  united  all 
other  descriptions  of  men  to  the  National  Assemhly.  The  hall 
of  the  Assembly  became,  to  all  Frenchmen,  their  common  coun- 
try (I  am  all  along  giving  the  important  representations  of  the 
marquis,  and  shall  continue  to  translate  his  paragraphs).  The 
Assembly  was  made  acquainted  with  every  movement  and  every 
thought ;  and  the  absolute  monarchy  of  fVance,  betrayed  by  the 
very  persons  who  drew  &om  it  all  their  consequence  and  all 
their  support,  remained  alone  and  unassisted,  though  placed  in 
the  middle  of  its  own  people  and  agents.  The  queen,  &e  Comte 
d'Artois,  the  princes,  the  courtiers,  the  ministers,  the  bishops, 
the  nobles,  were  all  surrounded  by  spies,  by  treacherous  do- 
mestics, pursued  by  them  into  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  their 
retirement,  the  very  repose  of  the  night :  and  they  expressed 
not  a  sentiment,  made  not  a  gesture,  that  was  not  reported ; 
^d  thus  was  generated  that  violent  antipathy  that  took  place 
against  the  nobles  and  the  dergy.  The  Commons  perceived, 
that  these  two  bodies  attached  to  despotism,  as  the  true  aliment 
on  which  they  lived,  would  reject  liberty,  and  would  insist  upon 
having  in  preference  a  brilliant  servitude ;  and  they  therefore 
said  to  themselves,  'It  is  for  us  then,  for  us  alone  to  make  the 
Bevolulion.'  And  as  they  resolved  that  nothing  should  resist 
them,  the  destruction  of  die  nobility  was  resolved. 

''  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  while  these  intrigues  were 
going  on  at  court,  represented  in  reality  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people*  It  took  its  own  measures,  formed  thirty  pommittees 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  France  saw  with  joy  that  it 
was  at  last  going  to  set  about  that  regeneration  of  the  state  that 
had  been  so  long  desired'  and  so  long  expected. 

**  The  National  Assembly,"  says  tiie  marquis,  "  sought  in  the 
people  a  support  against  the  court;  secret  embassies,  spread 
ov6r  every  quarter  of  Paris,  denounced  the  projects  of  the  minis- 
try, 'France,'  they  said,  'is  going  to  become  the  prey  of 
courtiers,  nobles,  and  priests.  This  yoke,  now  imposed  again  upon 
us  by  force,  will  be  more  intolerable  than  ever.  The  monarch, 
disengaged  from  his  promises,  and  entering  again,  by  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Assembly,  upon  the  full  plenitude  of  his  power, 
will  know  no  other  limit  to  his  will  but  such  as  the  most 
unlimited  whims  and  fantasies  may  prescribe.' 

"  The  capitalists,"  he  continues,  "  the  rent-holders,  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  a  general  bankruptcy,  imited  themselves  to 
the  Asaemhly  as  to  a  common  and  ozily  hope ;  they  employed 
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m  the  support  of  it  the  powerful  means  that  were  afforded  them 
"by  money,  by  credit,  by  very  extended  connexions.  Paris, 
agitated  by  every  possible  passion,  by  every  possible  interest, 
peopled  by  men  who  had  every  thing  to  hope  and  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  Eevolution,  was  the  central  point  from  which  every 
movement  issued.  The  court,  accustomed  to  see  Paris  kept  in 
awe  by  a  lieutenant  of  police  and  a  guard  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
little  thought  of  any  resistance,  foresaw  nothmg,  calculated  no- 
thing ;  did  not  even  take  care  to  assure  itself  of  tiie  very  soldiers 
that  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  its  designs.  The  French 
guards  were  lost  by  giving  the  command  to  M.  de  Chalelet. 
/  The  Assembly,  in  the  mean  time,  neglected  not  the  provinces ; 
their  correspondencies  were  multiplied,  their  agents  every  where 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  concerting  insurrections, 
painting  the  projects  of  the  court  in  the  blackest  colours,  repre- 
senting the  nobility  and  the  clergy  as  resisting  the  reform  of 
those  abuses  by  which  they  themselves  so  profited,  as  refrising 
to  take  their  share  in  the  public  burdens,  refusing  to  abandon 
their  odious  and  unjust  privileges,  as  secretly  plotting  the  dis- 
solution of  the  States  General.  Lmumerable  addresses  and  as- 
surances of  attachment  were  the  consequence ;  and  this  unani- 
mous concert  and  co-operation  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
elevated  the  courage  of  the  Commons,  gave  them  an  energy  like 
that  of  the  senate  of  Eome  in  the  trying  moments  of  the  repuln 
lie ;  and  France,  animated  by  a  similar  spirit,  seemed  a  sort  of 
immense  forum,  where  the  great  questions  of  government  were 
discussed  in  the  presence  of  twenty-five  millions  of  citizens. 

<'  In  this  state  of  things,"  continues  the  marquis,  ''  the  Gomte 
de  Mirabeau  made  his  celebra^ted  address  in  the  Assembly  (the 
address  for  the  removal  of  the  troops).**  And  you  will  observe, 
that  the  marquis  having  admitted  idl  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  while  I  have  thus  been 
translating  from  his  pages,  admits  finally  the  insincerity  of  the 
court  in  the  king's  answer,  for,  says  he,  "  The  Assembly  easily 
saw  through  the  snare  that  was  spread  for  them ;  they  would 
have  lost  all  their  hold  if  they  had  once  removed  themselves 
fix)m  the  security  which  the  vicinity  of  Paris  afforded.  Enclosed 
between  the  two  camps,  they  would  have  found  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  the  court." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  marquis. '  I  have  called  them  his 
admissions,  but  it  is  an  improper  word.  He  seenis  to  me  a  fair 
historian,  giving  his  account  fully  and  honestly  (as  far  as  public 
matters  are  concerned,  though  he  is  unfair  to  individuals),  with- 
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out  favour,  or  affection,  or  any  wish  of  his  own  to  gratify,  but 
the.  honourable  love  of  truth. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  already  quoted,  the  marquis  seems 
clearly  to  suppose,  that  what  is  called  the  Orleans  Faction 
existed  in  Pans,  filling  the  minds  of  the  populaee  with  the  most 
dreadful  apprehensions ;  that  the  citizens  were  to  be  massacred, 
the  Palais  Koyal  abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  army,  chiefly 
composed,  it  was  observed,  of  foreign  regiments ;  that  a  bank- 
ruptcy was  then  to  be  declared :  and  the  marquis  proceeds  to 
suppose,  that  Mirabeau  was  in  reality  at  the  head  of  this  faction, 
and  meant  to  have  transferred  the  royal  authority  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  All  this  has  been  both  confidently  asserted  and 
much  questioned.  But  the  great  misfortune  was,  that  during 
all  this  period  a  scarcity  existed  in  Paris,  and  under  such  circum* 
stances  there  was  no  event,  however  outrageous,  that  might  not 
possibly  happen.  BaiUy  mentions  in  his  Memoirs,  that  while 
mayor»  he  was  repeatedly  uncertain  one  day  whether  Paris  would 
have  a  sufficient  supply  of  bread  the  next.  And  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  detective  (and  imintelligibly  so)  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  article  of  prime  necessity. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  marquis  now  become  particularly  inte- 
resting, not  only  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  at  the  time,  but  because  he  was  a  partisan  of  the  old 
opinions  and  a  lover  of  the  monarchy ;  and  yet  the  account  ho 
gives  is  not  materially  different  from  what  has  been  delivered 
by  men  of  opposite  principles :  and  this  is  the  great  point  which 
I  must  urge  upon  your  attention.  Nothing  can  be  more  inte- 
resting than  the  situation  of  Paris,  of  YersaiUes,  and  of  France, 
of  the  popular  party,  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  court,  of  the  king, 
and  finally  of  Ihe  army,  during  those  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  that  preceded  and  followed  the  memorable  14th  of  Ifuly. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  clear,  to  the  popular  party,  that  the 
army  was  to  be  brought  to  act,  and  tlie  Assembly  to  be  put 
down.  The  approach  of  the  troops  and  the  appearance  of  Meut- 
shal  Br<^lio  left  no  doubt  remaining  on  that  head.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Ferrieres  first  describes  the  manner  in  which  an  insur- 
rection of  the  populace  was  begun  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  in 
the  Palais  Boyal.  **  He  mounted  upon  a  table,"  says  the  marquis  $ 
*' '  Citizens !'  he  cried,  *  I  am  just  come  from  Versailles ;  UieFB 
is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  M.  Keeker  is  dismissed,  his  dismissal 
is  the  tocsin  that  sounds  a  St.  Bartholomew  to  all  patriots.  This 
very  evening  the  Swiss  and  German  battalions  are  to  come  from 
the  Champ  de  Mars  to  butcher  us.  To  arms !  to  arms !  We 
have  no  other  resource.' " 
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What  followed  you  will  easily  oonoeiyey  and  conoeive  it  as 
Femeres  describes  it  to  have  taken  place.  The  orator,  with  a 
pistol  in  each  hand,  rushes  out  into  tiie  streets,  followed  by  his 
audience;  they  pass  through  the  most  populous  streets;  the 
'  crowd  gathers ;  tiie  barriers  of  the  city  are  set  on  fire ;  the  pub- 
lic spectacles  dosed ;  and  all  is  alarm,  confiiBion,  and  uproar. 
The  insurrection  is  made  more  and  more  furious,  and  rendered 
triumphant,  by  the  rencontre  with  the  Prince  of  Lambesc,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  his  (German  troops.  The  night 
comes  on ;  the  tocsins  keep  sounding;  armed  m^i  with  lighted 
torches,  continually  passing,  give  the  city  the  appearanoe  of  a 
place  sacked  by  an  enemy ;  and  everything  is  thus  prepared  for 
the  alarmists  to  organize  their  insurrection  by  means  of  a  r^ular 
committee  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  meantime,  nothing,  according  to  the  same  account  of 
Ferrieres,  nothing  could  exceed  the  disquietude  of  the  Assembly 
at  Versailles.  Many  of  the  members  met  in  the  hall  on  Sun- 
day, the  12th,  but  having  been  adjourned  to  the  13th,  it  was 
early  on  that  day,  the  Idth,  that  a  regular  meeting  took  place. 
The  members  seemed  differently  affected.  The  revolutionists, 
in  groups  and  in  different  parts  of  the  hall;  seemed  considering 
what  was  to  be  done,  terrifying  each  other  or  inflaming  each 
other  against  the  ministers.  *'  The  better  part  of  the  Assembly," 
he  says,  '*  strangers  to  all  the  intrigues  that  might  be  going  for- 
ward, was  filled  with  alarm  at  the  sad  reports  that  were  circu* 
lating,  and  terrified  at  the  designs  of  the  court,  which  they 
were  assured  went  to  the  seizing  of  Paris,  the  dissdution  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  massacre  of  the  citizens.  These  mentbers 
preserved  a  mournful  and  thoughtful  silence,  while  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Assembly  were  evidently  in  the  greatest  agitation ; 
on  their  countenances  were  painted  anxiety,  fierceness,  fury, 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  to  disguise  their  emotions.  In 
the  meantime  tibie  partisans  of  the  court  concealed  their  joy  under 
an  appearance  of  indifferenee.  They  came  to  the  sitting  to  aee 
what  turn  the  deliberations  would  take,  to  enjoy  their  triumph 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  they  looked 
upon  as  annihilated ;  they  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  iuuve  to 
accept  the  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  the  States  be  sepa- 
rated, and  things  then  be  left  to  take  their  ancient  course. 

^*  Such,"  says  the  marquis,  *'  was  the  blind  folly  and  infatua- 
tion of  these  people." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  debate  that  followed :  the 
speech  of  Mounier,  recommending  an  address  to  the  king  in  sup- 
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port  of  Sleeker  ofid  the  disgraced  miniBters,  followed  by  a  beau- 
tiful defeBce  of  him  by  his  Mend  Lally  ToUendal^  eoid  &e  whole 
closed  by  a  spirited  harangue  fix)m  the  Comte  de  Yirien ;  who 
described,  in  the  most  glowing  eolonrs,  what  had  probably  been 
passing  during  the  night  at  Paris,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
for  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly  tb  pledge  themselyes  to  the 
country  and  to  each  other  to  stand  by  the  noble  resolutions  they 
had  already  voted,  and  never  to  separate  tiU  they  had  discharged 
the  great  duties  imposed  upon  them.  An  oath  was  immediately 
taken  to  this  effect  by  all  the  members  present ;  and  an  address 
and  a  deputation  sent  to  the  king. 

"  The  court  had  hitherto,"  says  the  marquis,  "  remained  tran- 
quil spectators  of  the  movements  in  Paris.  The  troops  posted 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  at  St.  Denis,  at  Sevres,  at  St.  Cloud,  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  inaction.  One  would  have  said  that  the 
new  ministers,  assured  of  success,  left  the  insurrection  to  go  on, 
and  authorize  at  last  those  measures  of  rigour  which  they  were 
resolved  to  employ ;  that  they  looked  upon  the  situation  of  Paris 
as  merely  arbing  from  a  sort  of  passing  insurrection ;  that  they 
had  no  doubt  that  at  the  approach  of  the  troops  the  people  would 
disperse,  and  their  terrified  leaders  come  to  solicit  Uie  clemency 
of  the  king. 

"  In  the  meantime^  however,  the  tocsins  kept  everywhere 
sounding;  the  shops,"  he  says,  "were  shut  up;  the  streets 
crowded  with  armed  men,  some  running  from  house  to  house, 
talking  of  murder,  and  fire,  and  pillage  ;  others  marching  with 
tambours  and  trumpets,  with  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of 
Erench  guards  at  their  head ;  others  forcing  open  the  prisons 
of  La  Force  and  Bu  Chatelet,  and  announcing  their'  intention 
of  pillaging  the  great  hotels,  and  the  houses  of  all  the  people  of 
affluence." 

This  led,  as  you  have  already  understood,  to  the  seizing  of 
the  great  dep6t  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  The  National  As- 
sembly, in  ttie  mean  time,  supported  by  what  they  could  hear 
of  the  spirit  of  resistance  that  had  now  broken  out  in  the  me- 
tropolis, continued  to  debate  and  to  address  the  king,  who  kept 
•  returning  them  civil  and  respectful,  but  by  no  means  satisfactory 
answers ;  nothing  that  indicated  that  the  troops  would  not  be 
employed,  the  real  point  at  issue.  An  account  of  what  had 
passed  at  Paris,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  insurrection,  had 
reached  the  Asseihbly ;  had  been  highly  grateful  to  some,  and 
had  elevated  the  courage  of  the  most  timid.  "  Every  floating 
opinion,"  says  the  marquis,  *^  was  at  last  imited,  and  the  famous 
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refiolation  was  unanimottdly  carried,  '  That  the  eiiled  ministers 
had  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  that  the  Assembly  would  not 
cease  to  insist  on  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  that  it  per- 
Misted  in  its  former  resolutions ;'  a  resolution  this/'  he  conti- 
nues, '<  which  under  existing  circumstances,  was,  in  fact,  a  de- 
claration of  war.  These  vigorous  resolutions,'*  says  he,  "  asto- 
nished the  court,  but  did  not  induce  them  to  abandon  their  plan : 
it  was  only  put  off  to  the  next  day ;  but  there  was  no  longer 
now  a  time,"  he  continues;  "  the  fate  of  France  was  from  this 
moment  irrevocably  united  to  the  fate  of  the  Assembly;  and  no 
choice  was  left  to  the  people  but  that  of  liberty  or  tiie  most 
overwhelming  despotism." 

This  is  a  very  striking  account,  and  these  are  very  strikiDg 
expressions  from  such  a  man  as  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres. ' 
"  The  greater  part  of  the  deputies,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  passed 
the  night  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  less  with  the  view  of 
deliberating  there  or  continuing  the  sitting,  than  with  the  hope 
of  putting  themselves  into  a  state  of  security  from  the  enter- 
prises of  the  court.  Many  had  received  secret  intimation  that 
they  were  to  be  arrested.  They  thought  with  reason  that  the 
sanctuary  of  the  national  representation  would  be  to  them  an 
asylum,  and  that  the  court  would  not  dare  so  openly  to  violate 
the  majesty  and  the  liberty  of  the  French  people." 

Through  all  this  part  of  his  Memoirs,  the  marquis,  a  deputy 
from  the  noblesse,  and  on  every  account  removed  from  all  po- 
pular prejudices,  leads  his  reader  to  suppose,  that  the  Assembly, 
and  the  popular  leaders,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  were  entirely  on 
the  defensive.  I  shall  continue  to  give  you  his  representation 
of  ^hese  momentous  transactions. 

*'  The  insurrection,"  he  says,  *'  was  at  last  regularly  or- 
ganized by  means  of  the  committee  of  the  districts  into  which 
Paris  had  been  divided ;  every  preparation  was  made  to  resist 
the  expected  attack  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglio ;  and  at  last,  as 
the  Bastile  might  have  been  made  use  of  against  the  city  by  the 
marshal,  it  was  voted,  that  this  fortress  should  be  taken  posses- 
sion of,  at  least  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  Paris." 

The  tumultuous  siege,  and  the  sudden  and  most  unexpected 
capture  of  it  was  the  consequence,  and  such  atrocities  as  you 
have  already  been  made  acquainted  with. 

"  After  these  atrocities  all  Paris,"  says  the  marquis,  "  men, 
women,  children,  priests,  and  those  connected  with  religious 
houses,  all  united  to  put  the  city  into  a  state  of  defence :  ditches 
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were  dug,  the  pavement  taken  up,  pikes  feibricated,  and  a  de- 
putation sent  to  the  National  Assembly/' 

The  paragraph  that  now  follows,  coming  from  the  marqids,  is 
y&ty  remarkable.  *'  The  court/'  he  says,  **  were  resolved  to  act 
that  very  night ;  the  foreign  regiments  were  ordered  to  be  under 
arms,  the  hussars  were  stationed  at  the  palace,  the  guards  in  the 
coilrtB,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  menacing  preparations,  the 
court  had  an  air  of  festivity  that  added  insult  to  cruelty.  The 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Polignacs,  and  M".  d!  Artois  appeared  on  the 
terrace  of  the  orangerie ;  the  ;music  of  the  two  regiments  was 
made  to  play ;  the  soldiers,  on  whom  wine  had  not  been  spared, 
formed  dances ;  a  sort  of  insolent  and  brutal  joy  resounded  on 
every  side,  and  applauses  &om  all  the  abandoned  women  and 
men  that  surveyed  so  strange  a  spectacle  with  delight.  Such 
was  the  Mvolity,  or  rather  the  wickedness  of  those  beings,  that 
assured,  as  they  supposed,  of  success,  already  indulged  them- 
selves  in  the  most  insulting  triumph.  Very  dififereut  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  aspect  of  l£e  Assembly :  a  majestic  calmness,  a 
firm  eountenance,  a  wise  but  quiet  activity,  all  announced  the 
great  interests  with  which  they  were  occupied,  and  the  dan- 
gerous situation  of  public  affairs.  There  was  no  ignorance  of 
thQ  designs  of  the  court :  the  Assembly  knew  very  well,  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  attack  of  Paris,  the  foreign  regiments  were  to 
surround  their  hall,  carry  off  their  most  distinguished  members, 
and,  in  case  of  resistance,  employ  force ;  they  knew  very  well, 
that  the  king  was  on  the  morrow  to  come  and  make  them  accept 
the  declaration  of  the  2drd,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly ;  that 
already  more  than  forty  thousand  copies  had  been  sent  to  the 
intendants  and  their  inferior  officers,  to  be  published  and  posted 
up  in  every  place  and  comer  of  the  kingdom.  The  Assembly, 
however,  was  resolved  to  brave  every  outrage  rather  than  con- 
sent to  any  illegal  proceeding  like  this,  or  betray  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  sacrificing  its  rights  to  their  own  personal  secu- 
rity. Nor  were  the  Assembly,"  says  the  marquis,  "  without 
resources ;  the  slightest  attack  upon  them  would  have  been  the 
signal  of  a  massacre,  which  would  have  involved  in  it  the  king 
himself,  and  all  the  royal  family :  a  numerous  populace,  in  a  sort 
of  dark  and  fierce  silence,  and  a  suppressed  feeling,  that  could 
in  an  instant  have  been  converted  into  fury,  surrounded  the  hall 
of  the  States,  uneasy  at  the  movements  that  it  saw  everywhere 
around,  and  waiting  but  a  word  to  be  transported  into  all  the 
violences  and  extremities  of  despair. 

**  "We  had  a  confused  notion,"  says  he,  '*  of  what  was  going 
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on  in  Paris.  The  poets  were  guarded,  and  the  commiinieation 
stopped^  but  every  now  and  &en  a  courier  reached  us,  satis- 
fying fii3st  the  imfMstient  curiosity  of  the  multitude,  and  then  re- 
porting to  us  in  our  hall.  We  sent  deputations  to  the  king : 
the  composed  and  severe  air  of  the  deputies  showed  the  imper- 
turbable courage  of  the  Assembly.  The  people  made  way  for 
them  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  On  their  return  their 
looks  and  sorrowful  air  showed  the  people  that  their  mission  had 
beea  fruitless. 

''To  the  first  deputation  the  answer  of  the  king  had  been, 
though  not  harsh  and  determined,  evasive ;  to  the  second,  in  his 
agitation,  he  had  replied,  '  You  tear  me  to  pieces  by  the  re- 
cital you  give  me,  of  what  has  passed  in  Paris ;  it  is  not  posable 
that  the  orders  I  have  given  can  be  the  cause.'  Proper  answers 
were  now  sent  to  Paris  by  the  Assembly,  and  Clermont  Ton- 
nerre  prevailed  upon  the  Assembly  to  pause,  and  not  send  a 
third  deputation  to  the  king  till  the  next  day. 

'*  At  eight  the  next  morning,  on  the  15th,  the  day  after  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile,  various  addresses  were  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  till  the  reading  of  them  was  on  a  sudden  interrupted 
by  Mirabeau,  who,  unable  to  contain  himself  any  longer,  burst 
forth  into  a  furious  invective  against  the  court,  and  what  he  said 
he  insisted  should  be  made  into  a  message  to  the  king  :  and  the 
deputation  was  moving  away  for  the  purpose,  when  the  Due  de 
Liancourt  appeared,  and  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  the 
king  was  on  his  way  to  them. 

"  The  fact  was,"  says  the  marquis,  "  that  the  night  had  passed 
at  the  palace  in  the  utmost  agitation  and  indecision ;  council 
after  council  was  held ;  the  ministers  insisted  that  the  troops 
should  act ;  but,  besides  the  unhappy  consequences  that  it  was 
possible  might  ensue  from  so  violent  a  measure,  of  which  the 
success  was  very  uncertain,  Louis  XVI.  had  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  every  measure  that  could  give  occasion  to  the 
shedding  of  the  blood  of  Frenchmen. 

**  The  Due  de  Liancourt  had  availed  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities, to  address  the  king  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart;  and  the 
king,  moved  by  his  arguments,  by  the  concurring  opinion  of 
Monsieur,  his  brother,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  own  nature,  had 
given  way,  and  consented  to  repair  to  the  Assembly. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  king,"  says  the  marquis,  '*  produced 
different  effects  on  the  different  parties ;  the  first  impression  was 
a  general  one  of  surprise,  then  sentiments  followed  that  were 
more  the  result  j)f  a  Uttle  reflection.     Well-meaning  men,  re- 
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lieved  from  their  terrors,  abandoned  themselyes  to  their  emotions 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  king. 

*'  The  Orleanists,  mute  and  motionless,  seemed  struck  with 
stupid  astonishment;  the  Duke,  Sieyes,  Latouche,  retired  into 
a  comer  of  the  hall,  and  seemed  to  reproach  each  other  for  not 
having  foreseen  all  this,  and  prevented  it  by  some  decisive  mea- 
sure of  their  own ;  every  look,  gesture,  and  movement  appeared 
to  paint  their  vexation  and  their  uncertainty  what  to  do.  The 
members  of  the  old  regime  revolted  from  a  condescension  of  the 
king,  which  they  thought  weakness,  and  considered  themselves 
as  deserted.  Many  members  of  the  commons,  whdse  pride  and 
jealousy  were  not  yet  satisfied,  notwithstanding  this  brilliant 
triumph,  appeared  quite  out  of  humour,  that  they  could  not 
push  still  fiirther  the  humiliation  of  the  throne." 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  what  passed  in  the  Assembly^ 
and  on  the  return  of  the  king  to  the  palace,  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres  afterwards  gives  the  same  account  that  you  have  seen 
given  by  Bailly  and  others.  But  he  does  not  give  the  same  ac- 
count that  Bailly  does  of  the  subsequent  visit  to  Paris.  This 
visit  he  considers  as  brought  about  by  the  partisans  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  that  Louis  might  thus  authorize,  in  a  public  manner,  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  in  fact  the  new  form  of  government  that 
had  just  been  given  to  the  capital,  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional force,  an  organization  that  was  to  be  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  was  told  that  this  step  alone  could 
quiet  Paris,  and  give  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions. 
'  **  A  thousand  fears,  in  the  meantime,"  says  he,  "  distracted 
the  palace ;  the  Parisians  might  seize  and  detain  the  king ; 
some  hired  wretch  might  assassinate  him ;  but  Louis  was  re- 
solved. Accepting  the  offer  of  a  numerous  deputation  to  accom- 
pany him  from  the  Assembly,  he  set  off,  surrounded  by  the  new 
militia  of  Versailles,  that  armed  in  haste,  with  any  weapon  that  oc- 
curred, and  clothed  in  rags,  seemed  rathera  troop  of  vagabonds,  col- 
lected together  for  the  purposes  of  pillage,  than  an  escort  for  the 
king  of  a  great  nation.  The  avenue  of  Paris  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  spectators :  all  in  thoughtful  silence,  but  with  very  different 
feeliiigs,  gazed  upon  Louis  XVI.  as  he  passed  by.  Yet  this  pro- 
cession of  the  greatest  monarch  of  Europe,"  continues  the  mar- 
quis, **  could  not  but  inspire  the  most  melancholy  reflections  on 
the  instability  of  all  human  grEmdeur.  In  the  carriage  with  the 
king,  were  the  Dukes  of  Villeroi  and  de  Villequiers ;  the  marks 
of  anxiety  and  chagrin  were  visibly  painted  on  his  countenance, 
a  little  dissipated  for  the  moment  by  some  appearances  of  interest 
shown  him  by  the  deputies  and  inhabitants  of  Versailles^ 
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*'  His  body-guards  were  at  the  barrier  of  Passy,  and  intended 
to  have  formed  his  cortege  ;  but  they  were  left  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  four  only  allowed  to  enter. 

**  Bailly,  at  the  head  of  the  municipal  corps,  presented  the 
keys  of  the  city  to  the  king,  with  this  singular  expiression : — 
'  These  are  the  keys  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV.  He 
made  a  conquest  of  his  people ;  to-day  it  is  the  people  that  make 
conquest  of  their  king.' 

'  "  In  truth,  every  thing  announced  a  victory.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  armed  with  scythes,  pick-axes,  pikes, 
muskets,  o£fered  a  spectacle  majestic  at  the  same  time,  and  ter- 
rible :  cannons  on  the  bridges,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  streets, 
through  which  Louis  had  to  pass,  seemed  to  say  but  too  clearly. 
It  is  a  great  captive,  and  not  a  king,  that  is  now  coming  into 
his  capital,  into  the  midst  of  his  subjects. 

"  An  immense  mass  of  people,  like  a  great  and  trdubled  ocean, 
smoothness,  indeed,  on  its  surface,  but  hollow  murmuring  in  its 
depths,  gave  a  mournful  air  to  this  vast  and  imposing  spectacle. 
Every  countenance  seemed  sombre,  every  look  seemed  cold,  and 
every  heart  seemed  closed  against  all  the  sentiments  that  once 
used  to  animate  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  for  their  king.  The 
carriage  moved  on,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  troop  of  people 
on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  the  French  guards  with  their  artil- 
lery at  the  head  of  the  column ;  a  confused  sound  of  musketry. 
The  cries  were  a  thousand  times  repeated  of  '  Vive  la  nation  !* 
'Not  a  word  of  the  king ;  the  most  offensive  silence ;  every  where 
the  humiliating  haughtiness  that  proclaimed  a  triumph.'^ 

The  marquis  then  makes  the  terms  of  his  narrative  concise. 
**  Louis,"  he  says,  "  got  out  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  walked  under 
the  arms  and  pikes  that  were  crossed  over  his  head.  He  was 
placed  on  a  throne  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  the  great  hall. 
Some  natural  tears,  it  seems,  he  dropped ;  he  attempted  to  speak ; 
a  sudden  oppression  seized  him ;  he  could  only  say,  '  My  people 
may  always  depend  upon  my  affection,' 

"  Bailly  presented  to  Louis  XVI.  the  national  cockade ;  and 
the  national  cockade  was  taken  by  Louis  XVL  and  placed  in  his 
hat :  he  appeared  in  it  at  the  window ;  and  this  act  of  conde- 
scension ezcited  numerous  applauses. 

"  Louis  XVI.  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Bailly,  of  La  Fayette, 
and  retired.  The  Paris  militia  no  longer  maintaining  its  menac- 
ing appearance,  reversed  its  arms  in  token  of  peace.  The  same 
cortege  reconducted  Louis  XVI.  to  the  barrier  of  Passy,  where 
he  found  bis  body-guardfl,  who  brought  him  back  to  Versailles." 
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This  is  the  sort  of  melancholy  account  given  by  the  marquis 
of  the  visit  to  the  capital ;  a  visit  which  it  must  be  allowed  by 
every  one,  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  old  rfegime  and  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  was  transferred  from  the  monarch  at  Yer- 
sailles  to  the  National  Assembly  and  the  commune  of  Fans. 
This  inference  was  instantly  drawn  by  those  more  immedi- 
ately about  the  court.  The  Comte  d'Artois,  the  ministers,  Mar- 
shal Broglio,  disappeared ;  and  the  king  must  be  now  considered 
as  left  alone  in  his  magnificent  palace,  that  told  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  ancestors,  no  longer  of  his  own,  terrified  by  the  past,  and 
uncertain  of  the  future ;  without  confidence  in  himself,  with 
little  hope  from  ,the  counsels  of  others,  and  with  no  consolation 
or  support  but  the  affection  of  his  family,  and  that  last  appeal 
which  is  not  denied  even  in  this  world  to  those  who,  however 
unfortunate,  have  meant  well. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

NECESSITY  OF  EXECUTIVE  POWEK. 

I  HAVE  already  observed  to  you  how  desirable  it  is  that  you 
should  attend  well  to  the  opening  scenes  of  this  great  Kevolution. 
It  is  here  that  your  instruction  will  best  be  found.  I  have  also 
remarked  to  you,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  form  just  opinons 
on  these  momentous  transactions,  and  that  you  may  not  as  yet 
be  exactly  aware  of  the  value  of  such  just  opinions  when  they  can 
be  attained.  I  can  have  no  wish  that  you  should  adopt  what  are 
delivered  by  me,  any  further  than  they  are  reasonable ;  and  I  am 
naturally  anxious  to  fortify  them  by  any  testimonies  that  are 
within  my  reach. 

I  must  therefore  now  mention  to  you  a  particular  circumstance. 

You  will  have  remarked,  that  though  I  represent  myself  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
still  that  I  have  distinctly  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the 
patriots  of  France  during  these  earlier  sittings  of  the  Assembly, 
of  the  Tiers  £tat ;  and  above  all,  I  have  rested  much  on  a  particu- 
lar crisis — on  the  declaration  of  the  king  on  the  23rd  of  June.  AH 
through  these  lectures  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  assert,  that  it  be- 
hoved the  patriots  to  have  closed  with  the  king  and  the  court  on 
this  occasion,  and  however  altered  and  impaired  the  original  m^aaure 
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of  M.  Necker  might  be,  atill  to  have  accepted  what  was  offered, 
and  on  such  ground  as  was  thus  made  solid  under  them,  to 
have  stood  firm,  and  to  have  been  satisfied  with  their  success. 

In  these  views,  assertions  and  final  decision  on  the  whole  of 
the  case,  I  have  always  considered  myself  as  adopting  an  opinion 
at  the  hazard,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of  censure  &om  those  who 
think  otherwise ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  considerable  satis- 
faction, that  long  after  my  lectures  were  written,  I  met  with  a 
passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  actually  came  to  the  same  decision  on  this  important  crisis  of 
the  23rd  of  June  that  I  myself  had  done,  when  himself  in.  Paris 
at  the  time,  in  the  situation  of  ambassador  from  Amenca. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  a  person,  of  very 
warm,  not  to  say  violent  temperament,  and  of  opinions  entirely 
democratic. 

After  describing  events  much  in  the  way  you  have  understood 
them  from  me,  he  proceeds  thus  : — "  M.  J^ecker's  draught  of  a 
declaration  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  that  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  inserted  into  it.  Himself  and  Montmorin  offered  their 
resignation,  which  was  refused,  the  Comte  d'Artois  saying  to 
M.  Necker,  *  No,  sir,  you  must  be  kept  as  the  hostage ;  we  hold 
you  responsible  for  all  the  ill  which  shall  happen.'  This  change 
of  plan  was  immediately  whispered  without  doors.  The  noblesse 
were  in  triumph,  the  people  in  consternation.  I  was  quite 
alarmed  at  this  state  of  things.  The  soldiery  had  not  yet  indi- 
cated which  side  they  should  take ;  and  that  which  they  should 
support  would  be  sure  to  prevail.  I  considered  a  successM  re- 
formation in  France  as  ensuring  a  general  reformation  through 
Europe,  and  the  resurrection  to  a  new  life,  of  their  people,  now 
ground  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the  governing  powers.  I  was 
much  acquainted  with  the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly. 
Being  from  a  country  which  had  successfully  passed  through  a 
similar  reformation,  they  were  disposed  to  my  acquaintance,  and 
bad  some  confidence  in  me.  I  urged  most  strenuously  an  im- 
mediate compromise,  to  secure  what  the  government  was  now 
ready  to  yield,  and  trust  to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still 
be  wanting.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  king  would  grant 
at  this  time, — ^first,  freedom  of  the  person  by  Habeas  Corpus ; 
secondly,  freedom  of  conscience  ;  thirdly,  freedom  of  the  press ; 
fourthly,  trial  by  jury;  fifthly,  a  representative  legislature; 
sixthly,  annual  meetings;  seventhly,  the  origination  of  laws; 
eighthly,  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation  and  appropriation; 
and,  ninthly,  the  responsibility  of  ministers;   and,  with  the 
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exercise  of  those  powers  they  could  obtain  in  future  whatever 
migKt  be  further  necessary  to  improve  and  preserve  their  con- 
stitution. They  thought  otHerwise,  however,  and  events  have 
proved  their  lamentable  error ;  for,  after  thirty  years  of  war, 
foreigQ  and  domestic,  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  the  prostration 
of  private  happiness,  and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their  .own 
country  for  a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more,  nor. even  that 
securely." 

I  must  mention,  too,  that  long  after  these  lectures  were  writ- 
ten, I  have  found  such  objections  as  are  made  in  them  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  publication  of  M.  Bumont,  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Mirar 
beauy  a  very  able  and  enlightened  man,  at  the  time  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  liberties  of  Trance,  and  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 
But  to  proceed  to  my  lecture. 

The  first  events  that  occurred  after  the  king  had  adopted  the 
Revolution  promised  ill ;  Foulon  and  Berthier  were  massacred 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  multitude ;  and  every  where  through 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom  the  people  of  condition  saw  their 
country-seats  burnt  and  pillaged,  and  themselves  and  their 
families  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  outrages.  Popular  vic- 
tories in  the  Assembly  seem  never  to  have  had  any  effect  on  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  people.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  with- 
draw a  community  from  the  influence  of  established  authority ; 
it  is  never  easy,  it  may  not  be  possible,  to  substitute  for  some 
time  any  new  system  of  control.  In  the  interval  the  lower 
orders  are  ready  for  any  enormity  that  their  own  passions  or  the 
passions  of  designing  or  bad  men  may  propose  to  them.  It  is 
very  true  that  patriots  must  expose  the  faults  of  their  rulers 
and  the  vioesof  their  government,  or  they  can  hope  for  no  reform 
in  either ;  but  every  distinction  should  be  always  made,  that 
can  possibly  be  made,  between  governors  and  government  itself ; 
the  selfish;  unfeeling,  odious  vices  of  the  rulers  are  to  be  resisted, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pander  to  the  base  and  brutal 
passions  of  the  multitude.  To  do  this,  however,  it  will  be  replied, 
is  pretty  nearly  to  effect  impossibilities.  It  may  be  so;  yet 
such  is  the  task  to  be  held  up  to  the  virtuous  ambition  of  brave 
and  good  men ;  and  such  men,  the  patriots  of  a  country,  must 
endeavour  to  accomplish  it  according  to  the  varying  opportuni- 
ties of  the  case,  and  the  qualities  of  mind  and  body  with  which 
they  have  been  intrusted.  Much  of  this  task  was  accomplished 
by  the  patriots  of  America  4n  the  great  revolution  that  separated 
them  from  this  country ;  a  favourable  one,  totally  unlike  that 
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of  France  or  of  booj  European  country ;  eases  vri&i  whiob  it  is 
BO  often  confounded :  and  you  may  remember,  even  in  this  ease 
of  America,  the  confusion,  the  shame,  the  anguish  with  which 
the  mind  of  Washington  was  but  too  often  overwhehned  by  the 
indisposition  of  his  countrymen  to  the  necessary  restraint  of 
regular  authority,  and  the  proper  machinery  of  executive 
government. 

The  difficulty,  you  will  remember,  is,  and  it  is  most  intelli- 
gible,  how  to  restrain  the  selMi  passions  of  mankind,  how  to 
procure  any  attention  to  the  common  obligations  of  law  and 
justice,  when  the  former  ministers  of  law  and  justice  have  be^ 
displaced  and  lost  their  authority. 

To  return  to  the  instance  of  America.  One  of  my  lectures 
on  the  American  Bevolution  was  chiefly  intended  to  show  you, 
how  much  Washington  suffered,  how  much  the  best  interests, 
pres^it  and  future,  of  the  great  continent  of  Amcaica  were  en- 
dangered from  that  absence  of  executive  power,  which  neces- 
sarily took  place,  when  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  was  ter- 
minated. The  difficulty  will  always  occur.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  patriots  of  the  Erench  Bevolution  had  talked  of  the  sove- 
reign will  of  the  people,  and  had  made  such  larjge  references  to 
their  wisdom  and  their  power,  that  the  multitude  seem  to  have 
taken  them  at  their  word,  and  to  have  concluded  that  every  thing 
that  was  agreeable  to  them,  must  necessarily  be  right.  All 
government  is  instituted  for  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  this 
is  the  first  step,  and  one  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt ; ,  but 
the  second  is,  that  of  this  happiness  they  can  be  themselves  the 
only  and  the  best  judges ;  a  position  totally  different,  and  which 
requires  many  limitations,  distinctions,  and  explanations,  and 
which,  when  thrown  out  to  the  multitude,  as  it  continually  was, 
by  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  could 
lead  only  to  those  unhappy  excesses,  which  it  is  the  grief  of 
every  friend  to  the  liberties  of  mankind  to  read  and  hear  of, 
and  which  constitute  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  French 
Eevolution. 

I  have  now  made  three  distinct  accusations.  I  have  accused 
the  people  of  Paris  (the  multitude  at  least)  of  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands,  and  in  defiance  of  what  authority  yet  re- 
mained, of  massacreing  those  who  had  offended  them  in  the 
public  streets.  I  have  accused  the  common  people  all  over 
France,  when  the  authority  of  the  old  government  was  removed, 
of  comntittiiig  the  most  disgraceful,  and  cruel  outrages  on  the 
property  and  persons  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,     I  have 
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accaeed  tlie  leaders  of  the  RevolutiiHi  of  addtedsiiig  such  langciap 
to  the  people  (that  of  ^eir  fioyeieignty  and  their  sovereign  will) 
as  could  only  be  fatal  to  the  people  and  to  themselyee;  such  as 
was  unworthy  of  them  as  statesmen ;  suoh  as  could  never  have 
been  necessary,  if  they  had  acted  daring  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Kevolution  in  a  spirit  of  temper  and  moderation^  and  made  the 
best  of  their  case  with  the  king,  who  was,  according  to  the  limits 
of  his  views  and  feelings,  as  patriotic  as  themselves. 

Now  these  are  accusations  which  you  must  c(m»der  in  the 
detail  of  the  history,  as  you  read  it  for  yourselves.  Of  the  two 
first  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  of  the  last  there  may,  and  it  will 
require  your  best  attention.  But  even  of  this  last  position,  that 
the  leaders  used  fatal  language  to  the  people,  the  truth  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent ;  and  after  th6  first  lessons  that  are  given  to 
rulers,  the  next  are,  those  that  are  afforded  to  all  who  love  free- 
dom, and  more  particularly  those  who  are  ready  to  resist,  or 
even  overturn,  a  government  for  the  sake  of  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  their  country.  Patriots  have  their  temptations  and 
their  mistakes,  as  well  as  those  who  govern;  and  you  must 
keep  your  attention  directed  to  the  faults  that  were  committed 
(and  by  them  committed)  on  the  subject  of  executive  power. 
The  great  cause  of  the  French  Bevolution  fSailed  for  want  of 
executive  power.  This  is  indeed  a  difficult  subject^  and  one 
which  I  ought  not  thus  to  decide  and  anticipate-— this  conduct,^ 
I  mean,  of  the  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  executive  power ; 
but  this  at  least  I  may  say,  ihat  the  first  and  most  important 
point  of  all  others  to  be  accomplished  when  the  king  had  re- 
signed himself  to  the  Bevolution,  in  the  Hotel  de  Yilie,  was  the 
immediate  establishment  (more  particularly  in  Paris)  of  some- 
thing Hke  an  effective  power.  The  next  point  was,  when  the 
constitution  came  afterwards  to  be  r^guluiy  settled,  to  make 
the  executive  power  sufficiency  s^ng.  Now,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  did  neither.  These  are,  I  think,  the  two  great  lessons  of 
instruction  for  3'ou  during  all  the  earlier  parts  of  the  French 
llevolution,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly; 
their  failures  on  the  subject  of  executive  power. 

You  will  see  a  very  good  description  of  the  situation  of  Pans, 
immediately  after  the  king's  visit,  in  Groenvelt.  You  must 
read  this  part  of  the  history  also  in  BaiUy 's  Memoirs,  and  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres.  There  is  a  good  account 
in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register.  And  now  you  will  observe,  that 
there  seems  to  have  been  in  Paris,  all  through  the  Bevolution,  a 
set  of  wretches  among  the  multitude  airways  ready  to  undertaJse 
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any  projeets  of  insnrreotion  and  bloodshed :  these  were  always 
considered  as  the  followers  and  hired  ruffians  of  the  Bake  of 
Orleans,  though  I  know  not  with  what  sufficient  reason :  money 
may  have  been  given,  and  a  certain  effect  in  consequence  pro- 
duced, but  no  such  effect,  I  conceive,  as  was  unhappily  wit- 
nessed :  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  ^at  such 
a  spirit  and  such  excesses,  as  were  witnessed,  could  have  been 
produced  by  money ;  far  different,  and  far  more  awful,  was  the 
origin  of  such  frightful  phenomena  in  the  history  of  our  species. 
There  was  in  the  houses  of  legislature  also,  at  all  times  and  irpm 
the  first,  a  party  that  were  always  urging  every  thing  to  ex- 
tremes, and  seemed  to  have  no  relish  for  any  counsels  but  those 
of  ^ry  and  violence.  Now  men  of  both  these  descriptioDs, 
whether  men  of  bad  designs  and  desperate  characters^  or  men 
inflamed  to  a  sort  of  madness  by  the  intoxicating  nature  of 
new  opinions,  men  both  like  the  one  and  like  the  oliier,  must 
always  be  expected  to  appear,  must  always  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  all  revolutions.  They  are  naturally  the  favourites 
of  the  multitude,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, to  save  a  community  from  their  destructive  infl.uence. 
You  will  see  them  in  action  all  through  the  !Eevolution ;  the 
low  party  of  the  CSonstituent,  the  republicans  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  the  mountain  of  the  Convention,  the  leaders 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  the  demagogues  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  Ob- 
serve their  speeches,  the  decrees  they  propose,  their  conduct ; 
these  (after  the  first  lessons  have  been  given)  are  the  next  les- 
sons of  the  Bevolution.  Such  men  will  arise,  will  necessarily 
be  found  in  public  mobs,  in  public  assemblies ;  but  these  are 
the  men  against  whom  real  patriots,  the  real  friends  of  liberty, 
are  to  be  more  particularly  on  their  guard.  I  must  now  make  a 
painful  reference,  in  some  slight  and  passing  manner,  to  subjects 
of  this  nature. 

M.  Bailly  gives  a  regular  account  of  the  massac^re  of  M.  de 
Berthier.  He  presided  that  day  at  the  town  halL  All  the  way 
to  Paris,  it  was  but  too  clear,  as  M.  de  Berthier  was  brought 
along,  under  the  conduct  of  the  civil  power,  that  no  civil  power 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  protection.  The  savages  that  had 
just  murdered  his  father-in-law,  Foulon,  brought  the  head  upon 
a  pike,  close  to  the  caniage  where  he  was  sitting ;  M  de  la 
Eiviere,  his  conductor,  exerted  himself  very  humanely,  made 
him  turn  aside  his  eyes,  and  told  him  it  was  the  head  of  M.  de 
Quesnay ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  man  were  extreme, 
and  M.  de  la  Biviere  was  unable  to  lodge  him,  according  to  his 
orders,  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  and  he  could  only  bring  him  * 


to  tke  town  hall.  M.  Bailly.bad  procured  a  strong  guard  from 
La  fayette,;  it  was  their  object  to  remove  Berthier  to  prison,  if 
possible,  preparatory  to  hb  trial ;  but  even  while  they  were  in- 
terrogatii^  the  prisoner,  the  blood-thirsty  impatience  of  the 
crowd  bad  become  uncontroUabLe,  and  he  no  sooner  appeared  on 
the  steps,  than  he  was  torn  away  from  the  guard,  and  massacred 
on  the  spot,  A  dragoon  brought  his  heart  to  the  council ;  he 
was  repulsed  with  horror.  The  multitude  next  attempted  to 
bring  his  head  on  a  pike,  and  were  already  on  the  staircase ;  the 
helpless  oommittee  were  obliged  to  send  word,  that  no  admission 
could  be  allowed,  as  they  were,  at  the  moment,  sitting  ^d  en- 
gaged in  business.  '<  In  these  terrible  moments,"  says  M.  Bailly, 
**  pretexts  were  to  be  made  use  of  to  escape  from  these  atroci- 
ties ;  there  was  a  real  danger,"  he  continues,  **  to  those  (it  was 
useless  to  biave  it)  who  attempted  to  speak  the  language  of  jus^ 
tice  and  humanity ;  the  people  could  hear  nothing ;  whoever 
thought  not  with  them  was  supposed  a  traitor.'* 

This  is  an  awful  specimen  of  the  rude  passions  of  mankind. 
The  dragoon,  however,  it  is  said,  was  pursued  to  death  by  his 
indignant  comrades,  and  was  killed  in  the  £j:st  duel  with  one 
of  them.  The  honour  of  the  military  character  was  justly  felt ; 
and  these,  the  very  murderers  of  Foulon  and  Berthier,  brought 
their  money  and  trinkets  to  the  Assembly.  These  incidents 
speak  som^ing  in  favour  of  human  nature.  But  in  the  notes 
to  Bailly's  Memoirs,  you  will  see  a  sort  of  pamphlet,  or  hand^ 
bill,  that  appeared  at  the  time,  written  by  some  bad  man,  but 
one  evidently  of  intelligence  and  of  literary  talents.'  What  aro; 
we  to  say,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  fraU  nature  of  the  peace 
of  society,  and  of  the  danger  of  loosening  its  bands,  when  even 
such  a  man  could  deliver  to  his  fellow-creatures  a  detail  of  the 
abominations  of  these  massacres,  decorated  by  the  refined  expres- 
sions of  pleasantry  and  good  writing  ?  "  But  to  lose  no  more' 
time,"  says  this  hand-bill,  f' we  strangled  him ;  and  then,  as  he 
was  an  ex-administrator,  we  took  oS  his  head,  in  a  manner  the 
most  respectful ;  we  took  from  him  his  heart  and  his  entrails ; 
the  head  walked  off  on  the  one  side,  and  the  body  on  the  other, 
— the  first  time  that  these  two  intimate  connections  had  found 
themselves  separated  &om  eadh  other."  Other  passages,  and 
more  disgusting,  occur ;  the  whole  is  properly  given  by  the  pre- 
sent editor  of  Bailly,  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  human 
mind  may  be  hardened  by  political  fury. 

After  all,  it  is  very  strange  that  no  resistance  could  be  made 
to  such  atrocious  proceedings,  and  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose^ 
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that  the  mere  mob  were  alone  conoemed ;  not  that,  if  they  were, 
this  would  be  any  justification  of  the  Assembly.  Where  wae  all 
the  force  of  the  capital }  Why  did  not  the  Assembly  call  aloud, 
in  the  cause  of  ererything  that  should  have  been  dear  to  them? 
When  the  citizens  of  Paris,  a  few  days  before,  expected  their 
town  to  be  attacked  by  Broglio  and  the  anny,  the  body  of  elec- 
tors had  assembled,  had  created  a  regular  force,  La  Fayette  was 
at  the  head  of  it ;  afterwards,  when  the  ^ing  repaired  to  the 
capital,  wherever  he  looked,  he  had  seen  the  popidation  under 
arms ;  where  were  they  all  ?  They  must  have  constituted  much 
of  the  respectable  part  of  the  population  of  Paris.  Efforts  were 
made  by  La  Fayette  and  by  Bailly,  by  tlie  military  and  civil 
powers,  all  in  vain.  What  the  editors  of  Bailly  have  to  say  is 
only  this,  that  at  the  time  of  these  massacres  the  armed  fwee 
was  not  properly  oi^anized ;  that  the  officers  scarcely  knew  each 
other,  and  that  their  persons  were  scarcely  known  to  those  who 
were  to  obey  them ;  that  itr  was  an  irregular  mass,  divided  in 
sentiment,  over  which  no  general  influence  could  be  exercised. 
Divided  in  sentiment,  but  how  ?  on  an  occasion  like  this  ?  To 
be  able  to  say  no  more  than  this  for  the  people  of  Paris  is  to 
say  but  littie.  La  Fayette,  it  is  added,  had  saved  from  popular 
fury,  at  different  times,  seventeen  persons  just  before :  a  melan- 
choly  addition  this  to  the  crimes  of  the  populace,  and  a  new 
cause  of  reproach  to  the  Assembly  and  the  respectable  part  of 
the  community. 

La  Fayette  on  every  occasion,  it  will  be  found,  all  circum* 
stances  considered,  did  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done 
by  a  brave  and  good  man,  often  at  great  personsd  risk,  often  with 
very  eminent  success.  In  this  instance.  La  Fayette  was  not 
wanting  to  his  own  character,  or  to  his  country ;  the  cause  of 
civil  order  and  of  the  law  was  evidently  at  issue.  He  must  have 
been  deeply  mortified  at  this  early  specimen  of  the  E«volution. 
He  wrote  to  Bailly,  and  to  the  districts,  to  throw  up  his  com- 
mand, and  he  w^  able  to  write  to  them  a  calm  and  reasonable 
letter.  Every  effort  was  made  to  appease  his  just  indignation, 
and  he  at  last  resumed  the  command,  as  he  had  always  secretly 
intended,  on  a  promise  of  proper  obedience  to  him,  given  by 
the  electors  and  deputies  of  the  districts  in  the  name  of  the 
citizens  of  Paris ;  "  that  his  zeal,''  they  said,  "  seconded  by  their 
common  efforts,  might  conduct  to  p^ection  the  great  work  of 
the  public  liberty." 

How  ill  this  promise  was  observed,  is  but  too  well  known ; 
these  massacres  produced  some  sensation  in  the  districts  of  Paris^ 
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and  occasioned  a  seasonable  proclamation,  but  they  shonld  have 
hr  more  powei^fiilly  affected  the  !NFaticnaI  Assembly.  It  was  evi- 
dent how  dreadM  was  the  mcmster  that  they  had  unchained, 
while  endeayouring  to  free  their  country  from  a  system  of  bad 
government  and  the  oppressions  of  a  court ;  but  no  proper  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  been  awakened  in  the  democratic  party. 
The  virtuous  M.  de  Laliy  ToUendal  exerted  himself  with  no 
adequate  success.  This  distinguished  patriot  had  taken  a  rea- 
sonable view  of  the  situation  of  France,  even  before  these  dread- 
ful events.  **ftom  the  point  where  we  then  were,"  he  says, 
**  immediately  after  the  kmg's  visit  to  the  town  hall,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  nothing  more  was  to  be  feared  for  liberty,  but  the 
projects  of  faction,  aud  the  dangers  of  anarchy;  the  National 
Assembly  had  only  to  put  itself  on  its  g^ard  against  the  excess 
of  its  power.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  to  re-establish 
pubUe  order ;  news  had  been  already  received  that  the  commo- 
tions, which  had  shaken  the  capital,  had  been  felt  not  only  in 
the  neighbouring  cities,  but  in  the  distant  provinces." 

With  his  hands  full  of  letters,  that  attested  the  excesses 
everywhere  comn^itted  with  impunity,  ToUendal  repaired  to  the 
National  Assembly,  and  proposed  his  proclamation  on  the  20th. 
On  the  first  and  on  the  second  reading  his  project  was  received 
with  acclamation,  but  to  his  astonishment  he  saw  a  party  rise 
to  oppose  it.  "  According  to  one,"  says  he,  "  my  sensibility 
had  seduced  my  reason ;  these  fires,  these  imprisonments,  these 
assassinations,  were  crosses  that  we  should  learn  to  support, 
because  we  ought  to  have  expected  them : — according  to  ano- 
ther, my  imagination  had  created  dangers  which  did  not  exist : 
there  was  no  danger  but  in  my  motion;  danger  for  liberty, 
because  it  would  take  from  the  people  a  salutary  fear  and 
alarm  for  their  fireedom,  which  should  rather  be  encouraged  than 
suppressed;  danger  for  the  Assembly,  that  would  see  Paris 
declare  against  it. 

"  The  next  day,"  continues  Lally  ToUendal  (the  21fit  «f 
July),  **  I  was  awaked  by  the  cries  of  grief.  I  saw  enter  my 
chamber  a  young  man,  pale,  disfigured,  who  hastened  eagerly  to 
throw  his  arms  around  me,  and  who  said  to  me,  as  he  sobbed 
aloud,  *  Sir,  you  have  passed  fifteen  years  of  your  life  in  defend- 
ing the  memory  of  your  own  father ;  save  the  Ufe  of  mine,  let 
him  be  heard  by  his  judges.'  It  was  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Berlhier.  I  conducted  him  instantly  to  the  president  of  the 
Assembly.  As  iU  fortime  would  have  it,  there  was  no  sitting 
in  the  morning ;  in  the  evening  it  was  too  late.    The  &ther.in- 
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law  and  tlie  6on-in-law  had  been,  in  the  mean  tune,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  torn  in  pieces."  Such  is  the  account  of  Tol- 
lendaL     Such  are  the  scenes  of  a  Revolution. 

"  Yon  may  imagine,"  continues  Tollendal,  "  that  at  the  very 
first  sitting  I  hastened  to  fix  the  general  attention  on  this  hor- 
rible event.  I  spoke  in  the  name  of  a  son  whose  &ther  had 
been  just  massacred ;  and  Bamave,  a  son  who  was  in  mourning 
for  his  own  father  at  the  time,  dared  to  reproach  me  with  feel- 
ing, when  I  should  only  reason.  He  added,  *  Was  then  the 
blood,  which  has  been  shed,  so  very  precious  ?'  And  every  time 
he  raised  his  arms  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary  declamations, 
he  showed  to  every  eye  the  moumfol  marks  of  his  own  recent 
afflictions,  the  weepers  (for  his  own  father)  that  made  a  part  of 
his  dress,  the  incontestable  witnesses  of  his  barbarous  insensi- 
bility." You  will  see  hereafter  in  the  history,  that  Lally  Tol- 
lendal at  last  rushed  forth  from  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
unable  to  bear  the  presence  and  the  language  of  the  democratic 
party  any  longer. 

The  conduct  of  Bamave  on  this  question,  shows  the  repub- 
lican character  in  that,  odious  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  but 
tpo  ready  to  present  itself.  You  remember  the  incidents  of  the 
Roman  story.  These  often  mislead ;  and  cool  cruelty  is  some- 
times supposed  to  be  virtue,  and  humanity  to  be  weakness.  But 
it  is  agreeable  to  remember,  that  Bamave  lived  to  melt  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  show  the  more  amiable 
feelings  of  our  common  nature.  But  no  such  amiable,  such  in- 
dispensable feelings  were  witnessed  in  an  important  portion  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Lally  Tollendal  was  expostulated  with, 
checked,  and  opposed.  **  I  discharge  my  conscience,"  he  cried 
aloud,  "  of  the  evils  that  will  result  from  your  refusals  of  what 
I  propose.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  blood  which  will  flow." 
Cries  of  fury  resounded  on  every  side,  and  Mirabeau  observed, 
with  a  ferocious  look,  "  Nations  must  have  their  victims ;  to  the 
calamities  of  individuals  one  must  be  hardened ;  it  is  only  at 
this  price  that  one  can  become  a  citizen."  Mirabeau  afterwards 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  general  subject  to  his  constituents ; 
and  he  called  forth  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  to  palliate 
the  excesses  of  the  people,  and  rather  to  throw  the  blame  on 
their  former  rulers.  Admitting  that  there  was  too  much  of  truth 
in  some  of  his  remarks  on  their  former  rulers,  this  wm  surely 
not  a  time  to  have  produced  them. 

"  Observe  now,"  said  he,  **  how  many  have  been  the  causes 
that  concurred  to  produce  this  explosion,  these  massacres  (he 
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ennmerated  many  of  these  causes),  in  short,"  said  he,  "  two 
centuries  of  oppression,  public  and  private,  political  and  fiscal, 
feudal  and  judicial,  crowned  by  that  most  horrible  conspiracy 
(Broglio  and  the  court)  which  ^e  annals  of  the  world  will  for 
ever  transmit  to  memory ;  these  are  what  have  so  provoked  the 
people;  the  people  have  punished  a  few  of  those  whom  the 
public  voice  has  declared  the  authors  of  these  evils.  Let  those 
who  have  so  managed  as  to  fear  no  other  tribunal,  fear  this  of 
the  public, 

**  It  would  make  a  volume  to  show  by  examjdes  that  in  these 
seasons  of  severity  exercised  upon  government,  governments  but 
reap  the  harvest  of  their  own  iniquities.  The  people  are  de- 
spised, and  are  then  expected  to  be  always  gentle  and  passive ; 
but  no,  it  is  instruction  which  must  be  drawn  from  these  events, 
the  injustice  of  the  other  classes  to  the  people  makes  them  find 
justice  in  barbarity  itself." 

Such  were  some  of  the  passages  in  the  letter  of  Mirabeau. 
The  oppressions  of  the  old  government  are  here  seen,  no  doubt, 
but  extremely  exaggerated  and  very  unseasonably  produced,  even 
admitting  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  the  moral  which 
he  draws.  What  could  be  the  interpretation  or  effect  of  such 
observations  at  that  particular  juncture  ?  He  who  justifies  a 
crime  is  little  to  be  distinguished  from  the  criminal ;  and  this  is 
a  fault  of  constant  occurrence  among  men,  especially  when 
parties  run  high.  The  proclamation  that  was  issued  by  the 
Assembly,  turned  out  to  be  spiritless  and  inefficient.  The  As- 
sembly, in  this  prockmation,  after  stating  (reasonably  enough) 
its  own  merits  with  the  public,  those  of  the  king,  and  the  con- 
sef^uences  of  such  proceedings,  informed  the  public  that  a  tri- 
bunal would  be  immediately  created  for  the  regular  trial  of 
cases  of  treason ;  and  they  were  then  invited  to  peace  {invited 
to  peace),  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, to  the  confidence  which  they  owed  their  king  and  their  re- 
presentatives, and  that  respect  for  the  laws,  without  which  (it 
was  observed)  there  can  be  no  liberty.  **  These  were  the  senti- 
ments and  principles,"  says  M.  Bailly,  "  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ;"  and  he  seems  to  think  them  so  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, as  to  be  quite  pleased  with  his  fellow  legislators.  He 
pronounces  them  excellent. 

The  proclamation  issued  was  the  one  that  had  been  proposed 
by  Lally,  even  before  the  murders  of  Foulbn  and  BerChier  had 
taken  place,  but  the  most  important  paragraph,  even  as  it  first 
stood,  was  left  out;  the  paragraph  was  this: — *'  That  punish- 
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ment  the  most  just,  pronounced  oncrimeB  the  most  clear,  became 
itself  an  injustice  and  a  crime,  unless  ordered  by  the  law,  and 
the  judge,  the  proper  organ  of  the  law." 

Once  more,  and  to  close  for  a  time  the  subject. 

The  scenes  I  hi^ve  alluded  to  are  highly  disgraceful  to  the 
Assembly,  and  all  the  constituted  authorities  of  Paris.  They 
show,  no  doubt,  the  necessity  of  some  executive  power.  This  is 
the  first  lesson ;  but  more  is  to  be  considered.  The  two  unhappy 
men  who  were  massacred  were  literally  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
multitude.  Their  heads  were  carried  on  pikes,  and  led  in  a  sort 
of  triumphal  procession  through  the  streets.  A  fiend  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  actually  thrust  liis 
hand  into  the  entrails  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  tore 
out  the  heart,  and  brought  it  to  the  council  table,  where  the 
committee  was  sitting  in  the  town  hall.  These  are  the  great 
facts  to  be  remembered. 

!NFow  horrors  of  this  kind,  and  they  are  innumerable  through 
the  French  Eevolution,  show,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  first 
place,  the  necessity  of  some  executive  government ;  but  in  the 
second  place,  they  have  been  always  considered  as  the  most  de- 
cisive proo&  that  can  possibly  be  produced  to  show  the  necessity, 
after  all,  of  the  Eevolution  itself,  and  the  badness  of  the  old 
French  government.  What  must  have  been  the  rulers,  or  at 
least  the  system  of  government,  when  such  were  the  people  ? 
What  further  justification  can  be  required  ? — l^ovr  whether  this 
rapid  mode  of  reasoning  be  or  be  not  entirely  conclusive,  one 
thing  must,  I  think,  be  admitted ;  that  the  moral  situation  of 
the  lower  orders  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  forms 
an  eternal  answer  to  those  who  would  give  the  people  no  in- 
struction and  no  freedom.  How  is  the  brute  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  human  animal  but  by  the  influence  of  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge,  which  alone  distinguish  him  from  other  ani- 
mals in  the  desert  ?  But  give  him  instruction,  it  will  be  an- 
swered, and  he  will,  then  be  a  more  intelligent  and  discerning 
critic  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  superiors.  No  doubt  they 
must  behave  better ;  and  why  not  ?  Is  not  this  in  other  words 
to  say,  that  the  community  will  in  eveiy  dass  and  in  every  di- 
rection be  advanced  and  improved. 

But  the  community  will  never  be  safe,  it  will  be  again  an- 
swered, if  every  man  is  thus  to  be  converted  into  a  judge  of  his 
betters  aUd  erected  into  a  statesman.  This  is  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion :  the  generality  of  mankind  must  be  occupied  in  making 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  the  knowledge  they 
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can  acquire  muBt  be  very  limited^  little  more  tliaiL  what  may 
save  them  from  the  brutal  vices;  the  political  power  which  will 
sufficiently  gratify  them  and  make  them  respectable  in  their  own 
eyes  and  those  of  their  superiors  is  in  truth,  generally  speaking, 
and  in  any  ordinary  state  of  the  world,  very  little ;  and  at  all 
events  the  community  can  never  for  a  moment  be  6a£B,  when 
the  multitude  are  degraded  and  despised.  They  will,  on  some 
opportunity  or  other,  rise,  as  they  did  in  France,  first  in  the  Jac- 
querie, next  at  the  Bevolution ;  on  both  occasions,  but  too  much 
after  the  manner  of  slaves  in  a  West  India  island.  And  even 
in  regular  and  good  governments,  like  our  own,  in  times  of  any 
difficulty  or  danger,  the  visitation  of  a  scarcity,  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  labour,  a  stoppage  of  the  manufactures,  to  whom  has  a 
factious  demagogue  the  best  chance  of  success^lly  addressing 
himself — to  an  ignorant  creature  that  can  understand  no  voice 
but  the  clamour  of  his  wants  and  passions,  or  to  one  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  consider  occasionally  the  nature  of  his  duties, 
moral  and  religious,  occasionally  to  exercise  his  thoughts,  occa- 
sionally, in  the  language  of  the  poet,  ''  to  look  before  and 
after  ?"  Again,  to  which  of  the  two  can  a  wise  and  good  man 
address  himself  in  these  seasons  of  public  calamity  witii  the  best 
chance  of  success  ?  Which  is  most  likely  to  understand  what 
even  a  wise  and  good  man  can  then  only  say — the  wisdom  of 
patience ;  the  necessity  of  suffering ;  that  governments  cannot 
perform  impossibilities ;  that  the  best  will  be  abused ;  the  wisest 
make  mistaJs^es ;  that  perfection,  that  happiness,  in  our  sublunary 
state,  are  not  to  be  expected ; — of  such  things,  which  of  the  two 
is  likely  to  be  the  best  auditor,  the  ignorant  man  or  the  more 
improved  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  of  the  want  of  executive  power. 
The  Bevolution  failed  not  a  little  on  account  of  the  tumultuary 
mobs  of  Paris.  The  student's  attention  should  always  be  directed 
to  this  point ;  why  and  how  it  came  about  that  there  was  no  pro- 
per executive  power  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country ;  why 
the  Constituent  Assembly  never  seemed  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  one ;  why  democratic  pnnciples  of  the  most  unquali- 
fied nature  so  uniformly  prevailed. 

This  subject  of  executive  power  is  at  all  times  so  important, 
and  is  so  intimately  connected  with  every  part  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  that  I  will  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  the  lec- 
ture, to  furnish  you  with  such  particulars  of  a  general  nature,  as 
may  give  you  some  notion  of  what  it  was,  during  the  period  we 
are  now  considering,  and  long  after. 

VOL.  I.  .  T  . 
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A  sort  of  slight  history  of  it  seems  the  following. 

This  first  executive  power  that  existed  in  France  prior  to  the 
Bevolution,  was  of  course  the  ancient  power,  prerogatiye,  and 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  king  was,  under  the  ^d  regime, 
the  great  executive,  and  indeed  legislative  power.  i 

But  this  executive  power  grew  weaker  as  the  Bevolution  pro- 
oeeded,  and  might  be  said  to  be  suspended,  when  the  king  was 
thought  to  have  brought  up  Marshal  Broglio  and  his  troops  to 
put  down  the  Bevolution  and  to  subdue  Paxis.  His  authority, 
on  the  failure  of  this  measure,  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  e^ 
new  sort^of  executive  power  was  created. 

Becourse  was  had  to  the  body  of  Parisian  electors,  about  thre^ 
htmdred  in  number,  those  who  originally  chose  the  deputies  thatj 
were  sent  to  the  States  General,  and  they  became  the  first  ma- 
gistracy, or  executive  and  civil  power ;  and,  in  the  revoluti<mary 
state  of  things  then  existing,  were  highly  fitted  to  be  so.  They 
arranged  and  formed  the  military  force,  that  appeared  as  by  en- 
chantment, and  probably  saved  Paris,  not  only  from  Marshal 
Broglio,  but  from  intemd  pillage  and  destruction  at  that  terrible 
crisis. 

But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they  and  the  military  force, 
with  all  the  assistance  of  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  were  insuffident 
to  secure  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community ;  they  had  not 
been  able,  or  they  had  not  sufficiently  exerted  themselves,  to 
.  prevent  the  massacres  we  have  lately  alluded  to ;  and  the  real 
executive  power  became  little  to  be  distinguished  fit)m  the  mere 
will  of  the  multitude,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people.  Thisj 
was  in  tnith  the  law ;  there  was  no  other,  and  none  could  be 
worse.  The  electors  were  not  at  ease  or  pleased  with  their  situa- 
tion ;  they  seemed  to  have  understood  the  nature  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  Parisians,  perfectly  well ;  they  were  not  very  desi- 
rous to  retain  their  authority ;  and  they  therefore  persuaded  the 
sixty  districts  of  the  capital  to  elect  esuah  two  deputies,  who  should 
constitute  a  temporary  administration,  make  proper  provision  f(« 
a  future  municipal  government,  and  being  the  acknowledged  re- 
presentatives of  the  community,  could  assume  the  appearance  of 
regular  legitimate  authority,  according  to  the  new  opinions. 

These  one  hundred  and  twenty  deputies  then  constituted  the 
second  municipal  authority  or  acting  executive  power  of  the 
capital;  and  these  might  have  succeeded  eventually  in  main- 
taining some  appearance  of  order  in  the  community,  but  for  (hi& 
unfortunate  circumstance :  it  was  this ;  they  were  the  immediate 
representatives  each  of  their  own  districts ;  and  these  distriots 
had  each  of  them,  most  unhappily,  General  Assemblies.    In 
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these  Assemblies  every  inhabitant  was  permitted  to  speak  (each 
inhabitant,  a  Frenchman),  permitted,  I  say,  to  speak  and  vote. 
These  Assemblies,  in  this  manner,  framed  resolutions,  which 
were  laws  in  their  own  districts,  issued  proclamations,  and 
granted  passports.  They  became  themselves,  rather  than  the 
deputies,  the  effective  executive  power ;  and  the  result  of  this 
was,  that  the  great  city  of  Paris  became  at  once  tormented  with 
sixty  republics,  each  with  a  General  Assembly,  where  all  the 
citizens,  nieeting,  speaking,  voting  at  the  same  time,  each  As- 
sembly became  a  cave  of  £olu8,  but  with  no  master-spirit 
to  control  its  inmates.  This,  then,  was  a  dreadful  species  of 
executive  power  or  municipal  authority.  Such  Assemblies,  with 
such  representatives,  the  Assemblies  constathtly  sitting,  the  repre- 
s^itatives  the  mere  organs  of  their  will — this  was  a  miserable 
specimen  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  a  melancholy  cari- 
cature of  the  doctrines  of  freedom. 

Groenvelt,  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  liberty,  who  was  on  the 
spot  at  the  time,  thus  expresses  himself: — *'  The  noise  which 
prevails  in  these  Assemblies  is  enough  to  distract  any  one  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  it.  Every  speech  is  followed  or  interrupted 
by  the  loudest  and  most  clamorous  applause,  or  the  most  tumul- 
tuous  signs  of  disapprobation.  The  president  of  one  of  these 
Assemblies,  finding  it  impossible  to  command  silence  by  any 
other  means,  has  stationed  a  drummer  behind  him ;  and  when  all 
is  noise,  tumult,  and  confusion,  he  gives  the  signal  to  beat  the 
drum  till  tranquillity  is  restored."  Groenvelt,  however,  finishes 
the  paragraph  by  a  consolatory  reference  to  the  usual  subject  of 
vituperation,  the  old  government.  "  If  a  man  will  have  his  house 
repaired,"  says  he,  *'  he  must  not  complain  that  he  is  incommoded 
dmng  the  operation  by  dust  and  noise."  "Incommoded" 
seems  a  very  faint  term  to  be  used  by  one  who  had  been  present 
at  these  Assemblies. 

When  such  was  the  great  source  of  executive  power,  that  is, 
of  the  authority  of  the  community,  the  next  step  in  the  progress 
of  destruction,  as  the  student  will  easily  conceive,  would  be>  that 
these  Assemblies  would  fall  under  the  management  of  wrong- 
headed,  furious  demagogues;  that  sensible  people  in  disgust 
would  withdraw  (a  constant  but  most  lamentable  consequence 
at  all  times  of  a  disorderly  public  assembly) ;  that  these  dema- 
gogues, in  each  district,  would  communicate  and  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  at  last  would  fall  into  a  great  united  club 
(as  they  did,  the  Jacobin  club) ;  be  there  joined  by  the  more 
violent  members  of  the  National  Assembly ;  and  fcy  forming  a 
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similar  orgaiiusation  in  the  great  towns  and  all  over  the  kingdom, 
influence  these  Assemblies,  organize  these  districts,  and  in  fact 
constitute  the  real  e£Eeetive  government  of  the  empire,  and  give 
the  law  to  the  National  Assembly  itself,  under  whatever  form  or 
name  it  appeared.     All  this  took  place. 

Now  a  more  tremendous  executive  (or  rather  legislative  and 
executive  power)  than  this,  to  exist  in  any  country,  no  imagina« 
tion  can  conceive.  It  was  highly  fitted,  it  must  be  allowed,  to 
beat  off  an  Invading  enemy ;  to  raise  armies,  that  might  be  let 
loose  upon  the  rest  of  Europe :  but  it  was  the  least  fitted  in  the 
world  to  build  up  the  regular  constitution,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  great  ampire.  You 
will  often  hear  of  the^iunicipality  of  Paris,  as  you  read  the  his- 
tory ;  that  is,  of  the  body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
sixty  districts,  each  dktrict  having  its  own  Assembly.  You  will 
often  hear  of  the  Jacobin  club :  bear  in  mind  this  slight  sketch 
of  these  dreadful  ministers  of  authority  that  I  have  given  you ; 
the  nature  of  the  power,  its  organization,  and  extent ;  and  all 
the  enormities  that  disgraced  the  llevolution,  and  destroyed  all 
the  efforts  of  good  men,  will  not  surprise  you. 

But  other  circumstances  must  be  mentioned  that  concurred  to 
the  same  end ;  concurred  to  the  debasement  and  destruction  of 
all  regular  executive  power,  of  all  the  proper  authority  of  the 
community. 

'*  There  is  a  very  numerous  class  of  men,"  says  Groenvelt, 
^'in  this  metropolis,  who,  though  they  do  not  frequent  the 
Assemblies  of  the  districts,  are  by  no  means  indifferent  about 
poUtics,  but  hold  Assemblies  of  their  own  in  public  plaoes,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  streets,  wherever  they  happen  acci- 
dentally to  collect  together.  They  are,  in  general,  men  of  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  with  little  or  no  employment ;  some  sup- 
porting a  precarious  existence  by  alms,  condemned  to  a  life  of 
misery,  and  consequently  restless,  dissatisfied,  greedy  after  news^ 
or  rather  impatient  for  change.  ^  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
individuals  (of  the  upper  ranks)  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated. 
Judge  from  this  circumstance  what  an  army  of  servants  out  of 
place,  labourers  out  of  work,  men  wholly  dependent  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  great,  and  now  stripped  of  all  resources,  must 
have  been  turned  loose  upon  the  public.  Again  :  the  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  the  Parisians  had  been  always  proverbial;  so 
had  their  gross  ignorance ;  so  had  their  blind  credulity :  and 
yet  they  were  suspicious  in  the  extreme ;  they  imagined  treachery 
or  viUany  in  the  most  indifferent,  innocent,  or  praiseworthy 
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actions ;  so  that  no  men  coold  preswve  their  fatour  or  conduct 
their  business. 

"Falsehood,"  says  Groenvelt,  "is  the  constant  and  liie  favourite 
resource  of  the  cabals  which  prevail  here.  You  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  impudence  with  which  the  most  palpable  lies  are 
published  and  propagated  among  the  people.  The  most  positive 
assertions,  the  most  minute  detail  of  facts,  the  strongest  appear- 
ance of  probability,  ave  made  to  accompany  the  grossest  false- 
hoods. Foulon  and  Eezenval  were  the  victuns  of  pretended  let- 
ters, of  which  one  thousand  copies,  but  no  original,  was  ever 
seen.  The  convent  of  Montmartre  has  been  twice  beset  by 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  who  threatened  it  with  destruc- 
tion for  having  engrossed  the  provender  of  Pcuis ;  it  was  searched, 
and  there  was  scarcely  found  provision  enough  to  supply  the 
house.  At  one  moment  it  is  afilrmed  that  the  aristocratical  con- 
spirators have  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  bread  into  the  Seine ; 
at  another,  that  they  mowed  the  green  com.  The  public  is  ' 
overwhelmed  with  lies  and  calumnies." 

!N'or  was  this  credulity  and  this  unhappy  suspiciousness  of 
temper  ecmfined  to  Paris.  These  prevailed  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  instances  the  most  ludicrous  might  be  produced. 

J^GW  I  must  turn  for  an  instant  to  observe,  that  the  picture  of 
general  ignorance  in  the  people  of  France,  as  you  see,  is  very 
complete ;  and  yet^  as  you  also  see,  the  old  government  was  not 
in  this  way  made  secure,  as  it  should  have  been,  according  to 
those  who  contend  against  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders : 
quite  the  contrary;  there  was  no  chance  left  for  it.  But  in  this 
general  state  of  public  ignorance  the  political  press  seems 
to  have  been  active  and  unprincipled  to  the  most  extraordinary 
degree.  In  Paris,  thirteen  or  even  sixteen  pamphlets  a  day 
were  no  matter  of  surprise.  These  innumerable  productions 
were  spread  from  the  capital  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  greatest  dispatch ;  it  is  said  they  were  given  away :  a 
circumstance  which,  like  many  others,  leads  to  the  belief  of  an 
Orleans  faction  existing  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  and  ex- 
ercising all  their  abominable  machinations  for  the  propagation 
of  disoider.  Lastly^  as  a  supereminent  difficulty  for  good  pa- 
triots to  struggle  with,  a  scarcity,  a  famine,  was  sorely  felt  in 
Paris,  and  more  or  less  in  oth^  parts  of  France,  during  tiiese 
earlier  parts  of  the  Eevolution.  Demagogues,  and  revolutionists, 
and  all  the  artificers  of  confusion,  can  have  no  instrument  in 
their  hands  like  this — the  rich  man  eating  bread  while  the  poor 
man  is  Damished.     How  vain  to  talk  to  the  latter  of  order  and 
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law !  how  easy,  of  the  necessity  of  insurrection  and  a  better  go- 
vernment! BaiUy  mentions,  that  he  was  often  uncertain  at 
midnight  of  the  proper  supply  for  the  city  the  next  day;  To  all 
these  causes  of  disorder  and  calamity  must,  I  conceive,  after  all, 
be  added  the  immense  fortune  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  suffered  it  to  be  employed.  And  lastly, 
and  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  new  opinions,  intoxicating  alike 
to  the  speaker  and  the  hearer,  to  the  writer  and  the  reader,  to 
the  thousands  of  demagogues  and  literary  men  who  supposed 
they  were  already  wiser  than  all  who  had  gone  before  them,  and 
to  the  crowds  and  multitudes,  more  particularly  those,  rising 
into  life,  who  thought  they  were  now  to  become  so.  The  very 
nature  of  these  opinions  was  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  new 
era  to  commence  in  the  religion,  morals,  and  governments  of 
mankind ;  and  when,  in  this  state  of  things,  even  the  wise  and 
the  people  of  property  seemed  no  longer  to  respect  any  established 
system  of  conduct  or  opinion,  and  openly  to  avow  it,  what  was 
to  become  of  the  mass  of  the  community  ? 

You  will  now,  I  hope,  be  able  to  form  some  general  notion  of 
the  state  of  Paris  and  of  France  when  the  king  adopted  the  Be- 
volution,  and  for  some  time  after ;  a  notion  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  you  to  understand  what  I  am  delivering  on  the  subject  of 
executive  power  in  this  lecture ;  and  the  question  now  is.  What 
was  done  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  the  moment  that 
all  the  regular  and  legitimate  power  was  transferred  from  the 
king  to  them  ?  what  was  done  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
consequence ;  for  the  security  of  the  public ;  for  the  very  success 
of  any  measures  they  could  possibly  prepare ;  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  their  country  ?  Are  they,  or  are 
they  not,  to  be  blamed  for  their  want  of  sense  and  spirit  ?  And 
if  Lally  ToUendal  and  others  were  helpless,  and  unable  to  carry 
proper  measures  with  the  Assembly,  are  the  friends  of  freedom 
to  be  warned  or  not  by  the  example  of  the  Assembly  ?  What 
has  been  the  event  is  now  known,  and  what  the  event  could  not 
hut  he  might  have  been  foreseen  (so  it  must  now  be  thought)  by 
all  intelligent  men  at  the  time.  I  do  not  deny  their  difficulties, 
but  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  new  opinions,  ias  men  wiU 
always  be ;  and  they  made  no  efforts,  or  thought  none  necessary, 
to  form  a  proper  executive  power  for  their  own  defence,  the 
protection  of  the  community,  in  fact,  the  protection  of  tiieir  own 
Eevolution. 

You  will  of  course  consider  the  subject  more  thoroughly  here- 
after.   It  was  on  the  whole  a  most  perilous  and  unhappy  tdtua* 
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tion  of  affairs,  though  it  appeared  not  bo  at  the  time  to  the 
Mends  of  liberty  in  this  country,  in  America,  and  in  Europe. 
The  question  in  reality  was,  whether  the  National  Assembly  (for 
this  was  the  only  hope),  consisting  of  so  many  enlightened  and 
respectable  men,  could  restrain  the  general  ardour,  and  could  by 
their  own  virtues,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  compensate  for  all 
the  tendencies  to  evil  which  we  have  thus  briefly  and  very  im- 
perfectly described. 

As  I  leave  this  subject,  and  before  I  conclude  my  lecture,  I 
must  announce  to  you  the  subject  of  the  lecture  of  to-morrow — 
one,  indeed,  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  lecture,  the  want 
©f  executive  power. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  most  dreadful  outrages  had  followed 
all  through  France  the  first  success  of  what  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  insurrection  of  the  people,  on  the  14th  of  July. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd  of  August ; 
the  committee  stated,  to  use  their  own  words,  that  *'  letters  and 
memorials  received  from  all  the  provinces  had  proved,  that  pro- 
perty of  every  kind  was  everywhere  the  prey  of  the  most  atro- 
cious plunderers ;  that  throughout  the  country  the  houses  were 
burned,  the  convents  destroyed,  and  farms^ given  up  to  pillage; 
imposts,  seignorial  services,  all,  every  thing  is  annihilated ;  the 
laws  are  without  force,  the  magistrates  without  authority,  and 
justice  is  no  longer  more  than  a  phantom,  which  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  the  courts." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  report  made  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  3rd. 

Dreadful  accounts  had  also  reached  many  individual  members 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

The  question  then  was,  what  was  the  course  to  be  pursued  ? 
The  result  was  the  proceedings  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August : 
among  the  most  memorable  in  the  course  of  the  Eevolution. 
They  must  be  well  considered"^>|i^you  in  every  part,  and  I  must 
call  your  attention  to  them  in  my  lecture  of  to-morrow.  They 
must  be  well  observed,  because  they  are  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  property,  particularly 
ecclesiastical  property.  They  show  how  these  subjects  are  na- 
turally affected  by  revolutions.  These  proceedings  of  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  August  put  an  end,  in  a  word,  to  all  feudal  rights 
and  privileges,  and  led  at  last  to  the  destruction  of  the  property 
of  the  clergy  in  Prance  and  of  her  ecclesiastical  orders ;  and,  as 
a  specimen  of  revolutions,  and  the  reasonings  and  consequences 
by  which  they  are  accompanied,  are  for  ever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  numkind. 
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LECTURE    XV. 

FOURm  OF  AUGUST.    DESTRUCTION  OF  FEUDAL  RIGHTS 
AND  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Thb  governments  of  Europe  were  all  founded  on  feudal  prin- 
ciples ;  but  customs  continue  long  after  the  original  reasons  of 
them  have  ceased,  and  nothing  could  be  less  agreeable  to  the 
views  and  reasonings  of  a  philosopher  than  the  rights  and  ob- 
servances, which  had  been  tiius  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another,  and,  however  modified  and  disguised,  had  thus  de- 
scended down  to  us,  even  so  late  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

With  these  feudal  notions,  it  was  impossible  that  the  new 
opinions  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  firom  the  first.  The 
distinctions  of  society  itself  were  scarcely  tolerated  by  Rousseau. 
There  was  then  little  chance  for  the  oppressions  of  the  feudal 
system,  when  men  began  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  society 
and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  and  with  aU  our 
reverence  for  antiquity,  and  whatever  be  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers which  are  connected  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  a  community,  still  we  must  allow  that  the  feudal 
system,  as  it  then  existed  in  France,  was  a  burden  from  which 
it  was  very  naturally  the  wish  of  the  patriots  of  France  to  de- 
liver their  country.  The  new  philosophy  was  more  especially 
anxious  (and  very  properly  so)  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders ;  and,  as  applied  to  this  part  of  society,  the  feudal 
system  assumed  no  appearances  but  those  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice. Reference  must  be  had  to  some  sufferings  of  this  kind 
in  the  people,  or  we  shall  be  unable  to  explain  some  of  the  out- 
rages that  took  place,  and  not  indeed  in  Paris  and  the  great 
towns,  but  through  the  interior  of  France,  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Revolution.  These  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  have,  I  ap- 
prehend, been  overstated  by  very  respectable  writers ;  among 
the  rest,  our  own  Arthur  Young. 

It  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  the  chateaux  and  the 
title-deeds  might  be  burned,  because  the  cultivators  of  the  soiJ, 
the  metayers,  were  always  in  debt  to  the  proprietors.  Still,  suf- 
ferings and  oppressions  to  a  certain  extent  must  be  supposed. 
The  most  dreadful  disorders  took  place. 

Accounts  to  this  effect  had  reached  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  from  all  parts 
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of  France ;  and  it  now  became  an  object  of  serious  anxiety  to 
all  those  who  had  privileges  or  possessions,  to  determine  imme- 
diately what  could  best  be  done,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for 
others.  Many  letters  had  been  received  on  the  4th  of  August ; 
and  when  the  Assembly  met  in  the  evening,  strong  symptoms  of 
vexation,  anxiety,  and  terror,  were  visible  in  the  countenan<Bes  of 
the  members,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  two  first  ord»^. 

But  you  will  see,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  the  difficulty  that 
belongs  ^o  the  subject. 

Privileges,  however  fantastic  and  unjust,  if  long  enjoyed,  be- 
come a  species  of  right  and  property ;  and  they  are  retained  as 
such ;  they  are  often  more  dear  to  their  possessors  than  more 
substential  goods ;  to  be  required  to  give  them  up  is  thought 
very  unreasonable ;  to  have  tiiem  taken  away  by  force,  very  un- 
just. A  dispute  much  of  this  kind  led  to  our  own  civil  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliaments.  One  of  the  greatest  merits 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  the  clearing  away  from  landed  pro- 
perty some  of  the  inconvenient  and  oppressive  usages  of  the 
feudal  system ;  a  merit  which  the  parliament  of  Charles  II., 
without  acknowledgment,  immediately  assumed,  as  its  own,  on 
thelRestoration. 

People  may  no  doubt  surrender,  if  they  please,  their  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments,  but  they  are  not  very  iflcely  to  do  so ;  and, 
therefore,  the  first  operation  of  revolutions  is  in  general  to  exer- 
cise compulsion  upon  them,  and  thus  to  fill  the  houses  and  fami- 
lies of  many  distinguished  individuals,  sometimes  of  whole  classes 
of  the  community,  with  misery,  indignation,  and  complaints. 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August, 
some  proposed  resolutions  were  read  by  Target ;  the  general  im- 
port of  which  was,  that  the  ancient  laws,  imposts,  &c.  &c.,  were 
to  remain,  till  new  modified  by  the  Assembly ;  but  the  Viscount 
de  NoaiUes  seemed  aware  that  no  such  temporising  conduct  in 
the  Assembly  would  now  be  sufficient,  and  he  instantly  arose  to 
propose  measures,  which  alone  could  produce,  he  said,  tile  public 
tranquillity,  and  which  went  immediately  to  ordain  that  all  pub- 
lic charges  should  be  equally  supported  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  all  taxes  levied  in  proportion  to  income ;  above  all,  that 
all  feudal  claims  should  be  redeemable  at  a  fair  valuation,  and 
that  corves  and  all  rights  of  the  lords  to  the  services  of  the 
peasantry,  with  other  grievances  of  the  kind,  should  be  abolished. 
Tou  will  see  his  reasonable  speech  in  the  notes  to  the  Memoirs 
of  Bailly.  He  was  immediately  seconded  by  the  Due  d*  AguiUon, 
whose  speech  created  even  more  surprise,  on  account  of  Ms  very 
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ample  estate  and  extensive  royalties.  This  speech  appears  tome 
so  humane  and  yet  so  considerate,  and  to  touch  with  so  much 
propriety  on  all  the  leading  points  of  the  subject,  that  I  will  ofifer 
to  your  remembrance  some  of  its  leading  passages. 

''  Gentlemen/'  said  the  Bake,  ''  there  is  no  one  who  must  not 
groan  over  the  scenes  of  horror  which  are  now  exhibited  in 
Prance :  it  is  not  only  that  brigands,  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
are  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  calamity  ; 
in  many  provinces,  the  whole  population  forms  a  species  of  league 
to  destroy  the  chateaux,  to  ravage  the  lands,  and,  above  all,  to 
possess  itself  of  the  places  where  the  titles  to  feudal  prop^ties 
are  deposited.  Men  are  everywhere  eager  to  throw  off  a  yoke 
that  has  for  so  many  ages  pressed  upon  them  so  heavily ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  gentlemen,  that  this  insurrection,  though  in 
itself  to  be  blamed,  as  all  violent  aggression  must  be,  may  still 
find  its  excuse  in  those  vexations  of  which  the  people  are  the 
victims.  The  proprietors  of  the  fiefs  and  seignories  are  them- 
selves, indeed,  but  seldom  to  be  blamed  for  the  excesses  of  which 
their  vassals  complain,  but  their  agents  are  often  without  pity ; 
and  the  unhappy  cultivator  groans  under  the  barbarous  remains 
of  those  feudal  laws  which  still  subsist  in  France.  These  rights, 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  are  a  property,,  and  all  property  is  sacred ; 
but  then  they  are  burdensome  to  the  people,  and  all  the  world 
agree,  how  heavy  is  this  oppression. 

''In  this  enlightened  age,  when  a  sound  philosophy  has  re- 
sumed its  empire ;  at  this  fortunate  epoch,  when  united  for  the 
good  of  the  public,  and  disengaged  from  every  personal  interest, 
we  labour  together  for  the  regeneration  of  the  state,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  it  is  for  us,  before  we  establish  the  constitution  ex- 
pected from  us  by  the  nation,  it  is  for  us,  I  say,  to  prove  to  all 
our  fellow-citizens,  that  our  intention  and  our  wish  is,  to  antici- 
pate their  desires,  and  to  establish,  as  soon  as  we  can,  that  equa- 
lity of  rights,  which  ought  to  exist  amongst  all  men,  and  which 
can  alone  assure  to  them  their  freedom.  I  doubt  not  that  these 
proprietors  of  fiefs,  these  lords  of  the  seignories,  far  from  their 
refusing  their  assent  to  this  great  truth,  will  of  themselves  be 
disposed  to  make  every  sacrifice  of  their  rights  that  justice 
can  require  :  they  have  already  renounced  their  privileges  and 
pecuniary  exemptions.  One  cannot,  at  this  moment,  demand 
from  them  the  pure  and  simple  renunciation  of  theiir  feudal 
rights :  these  rights  are  their  property,  of  many  individuals  the» 
only  possession ;  and  justice  requires  from  us,  not  to  exact  the 
delivering  up  of  any  property  from  those,  to  whom  we  have  not 
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first  granted  a  just  indemnity ;  and  I  therefore  propose,  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  them  duly  sensible  that  we  are  not  inattentive 
to  their  interests,  that  we  should  offer  them  a  compensation  for 
the  sacrifice  of  their  own  convenience  to  the  public  good."  He 
then  went  on  to  propose  resolutions  agreeably  tiO  those  of  the  ' 
Duke  de  Noailles ;  the  import  of  which  was,  that  the  National 
Assembly,  considering,  moreover,  that  the  feudal  and  seignorial 
rights  are  an  oppressive  tribute,  which  injures  agriculture  and 
desolates  the  country,  but  unable  to  conceal  &om  itself  that  all 
rights  are  in  reality  a  property,  and  that  all  property  is  inviol- 
able, resolves,  &c.  &c.,  "  that  these  rights  were  to  be  redeemable 
after  a  fixed  standard,  accommodated  by  the  Assembly  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Expressions  of  joy  and  exclamation  followed  (and  very  reason- 
ably) these  very  generous  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  viscount 
and  the  duke. 

A  deputy  then  arose,  Leguen  de  Kerengal,  clad  in  the  habit 
of  a  peasant,  and  gave  the  Assembly  a  very  full  and  eloquent 
description  of  the  feudal  abuses. 

"  You  would  have  prevented,"  said  he,  "  these  burnings  of 
the  chateaux,  if  you  had  been  more  early  in  declaring,  that  the 
terrible  instruments  of  oppression,  which  they  contain,  were  now 
to  exist  no  more.  Let  us  be  just,  and  let  us  bring  here  and  an- 
nihilate for  ever  these  feudal  rights  and  titles,  that  outeage  all 
modesty  and  humanity ;  that  degrade  the  human  species ;  that 
tie  men  to  a  car  or  a  plough,  and  make  them  draw  it,  as  if  they 
were  beasts :  that  make  men  pass  whole  nights  in  beating  the 
ponds,  lest  the  frogs,  by  their  noise,  should  disturb  the  slumbers 
of  the  voluptuous  lord.  Who  is  there  in  an  enlightened  age  like 
this,  that  would  not  make  an  expiatory  bonfire  of  these  infamous 
parchments  ?  who  that  would  not  seize  a  torch  and  offer  them 
up  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  public  good  ?  There  is  no 
peace  for  France  till  there  is  an  end  of  these  things :  tell  the 
people  that  you  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  these  rights,  ac- 
quired in  times  of  ignorance  and  darkness.  You  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose. 

**  The  fall  of  empires  has  often  been  announced  by  less  noise 
than  you  now  hear :  do  you  mean  to  give  laws  to  France  only 
when  in  a  state  of  devastation  ?" 

f'rom  these,  few  passages,  you  will,  for  the  present,  suffi- 
ciently conceive  the  nature  of  a  speech,  that  was  followed  by 
redoubled  applauses,  and  by  acclamations  too  loud,  to  leave  any 
cliance  of  a  hearing  to  those  amoog  the  nobles  who  in  vain  pro- 
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tested,  and  probably  with  very  great  reason,  against  tiie  trutk 
of  the  orator's  assertions. 

This  orator  was  soon  after  followed  by  another,  Laponte,  who 
completed  the  picture  of  feudal  tyranny,  by  the  description, 
probably  a  most  unfair  and  exaggerated  description,  of  abomina- 
tions stUl  more  disgusting,  and  even  talked  of  a  right  whidi  the 
lords  in  certain  districts  were  possessed  of,  actucdly  to  warm 
their  feet  in  the  entrails  of  their  vassals  when  returning  cold 
from  the  chase.  The  nobles  here,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
could  contain  themselves  no  longer;  and  amid  tiieir  natural 
cries  of  remonstrance,  and  the  equally  loud  cries  of  horror  and 
indignation  of  the  Assembly,  the  uproar  was  so  great,  that  the 
orator  sat  down.  Each  deputy,  as  you  will  now  easily  imagine, 
rushed  forward  to  make  sacrifices  of  his  particular  rights  and 
privileges,  many  more  sacrifices  than  could  be  enumerated  by 
any  writer  or  observer  of  these  transactions,  and  many  more 
than  could  by  us  be  understood. 

The  night  was,  no  doubt,  a  night  of  tumult  and  disorder,  and 
the  Assembly  had  little  the  appearance  of  the  Assembly  of  a 
great  nation,  a  meeting  of  legisktors,  who  were,  by  their  deli- 
berate wisdom,  to  regenerate  an  empire.  All  this  is  true ;  and 
this,  and  much  more  than  this,  you  will  read  in  the  histories  and 
memoirs  that  I  have  offered  to  your  attention.  It  has  been 
called  the  night  of  dupes,  and  I  cannot  but  allow,  that  rights 
and  institutions,  of  whatever  kind,  if  found  existing  in  a  com- 
munity, should  be  treated  with  a  little  more  ceremony  than  was 
now  paid ;  and  every  accommodation  should  be  given,  and  every 
respect  shown,  to  tb.e  convenience  and  feelings  of  all  concerned. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  you  will  see  strongly  urged  in  the 
Annual  Blister,  and  some  of  the  French  works ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  for  France  and  for  mankind,  if  the  Assembly 
had  committed  no  greater  faults  than  those  of  this  memorable 
night,  and  if  their  enthusiasm,  their  folly,  if  you  please,  had 
been  always  not  only  so  noble  and  so  generous  in  itself,  but 
directed  to  purposes  equally  just  and  intelligent. 

"Whoever  considers  subjects  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  will 
find,  that  they  at  last  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of 
feeling.  Why  am  I  to  give  up  my  right  ?  says  a  possessor  of 
-  an  ancient  privilege.  You  should  feel  for  the  public  good,  it  is 
replied ;  what  other  answer  can  be  made  him  ?  If  he  does  feel, 
he  is  a  man  of  virtue,  and  to  be  had  in  honour ;  and  so  are  these 
patriots  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Men  act  &om  mixed 
motives :  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  all  that  may  have  affected 
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the  conduct  of  the  different  nobles  and  privileged  pej^sons  who 
distingui^ed  themselves  on  this  occasion;  it  is  never  very 
useM  to  occupy  ourselves  with  disquisitions  of  Hhis  nature.  The 
main  feelii^fs  and  principles  concerned,  were  generosity,  huma- 
nity,  disinterestechiesB,  a  sense  of  justice,  a  sympathy  with 
others,  an  interest  in  the  public  good,  a  hope  for  the  improve- 
ment  and  regeneration  of  France ;  patriotism,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  that  can  belong  to  it.  The  natural  impetuosity  of  the 
French  character  was,  no  doubt,  shown ;  perhaps,  that  unhappy 
taste  for  scenic  effect,  by  which  it  is  so  degraded ;  but,  on  IJie 
wholf^,  humanity  has  here  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  an  effort 
was  now  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  France,  the 
benefit  of  which  France  now  feeh,  and  will  never  cease  ix)  feel, 
while  the  very  distinctions  of  society  subsist,  while  the  land  is 
cultivated  and  property  enjoyed,  whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  her 
government. 

The  Viscount  de  Montmorency  at  last  proposed,  that  the 
various  motions  that  had  been  made  should  be  converted  intq  a 
decree,  and  the  president  ChapeHer  was  proceeding  accordingly, 
when  he  suddenly  made  a  pause — "  However,"  said  he,  "  none 
of  the  clergy  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard ;  I 
should  reproach  myself  if  I  closed  this  interesting  discussion 
before  those  of  the  clergy,  who  are  disposed  to  speak,  have  made 
their  sentiments  known.*' 

We  have  now  arrived,  you  will  immediately  see,  at  a  part  of 
the  general  subject  more  particularly  interesting — the  nature 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  clergy,  and  the  treatment  they 
received. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  clergy  not  to  come  forward,  whatever 
might,  or  might  not,  have  been  their  original  intentions,  when 
thus  called  upon  by  the  president ;  they  seem  to  have  managed 
ill,  not  to  have  settled  beforehand  the  part  they  were  to  t^e. 
The  crisis  was  probably  too  sudden  and  unexpected,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  wanted  a  proper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
state  when  they  did  speak,  or  in  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Lafare,  the  bishop  of  Nancy,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  proposed  that  the  ransom  of  ecclesiastical  feudalities 
should  not  go  to  the  profit  of  the  actual  incumbent,  but  to  the 
assistance  of  the  poorer  benefices,  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
indigent. 

Luberac,  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  expressed  his  regret  at  not 
having  sooner  seen  that  the  time  for  political  sacrifices  was  at 
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last  arrived.  He  proposed  the  suppreasion  of  the  game  laws,  and 
the  rights  of  the  chase,  describing  them  as  they  deserved. 

These  two  speeches  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  ap- 
plause in  the  Assembly,  the  sitting  seemed  suspended  by  them ; 
the  nobility  were  excited  more  than  ever  to  a  renewal  and  re- 
doubling of  their  generous  efforts  for  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity ;  more  of  the  nobles  came  forward  with  their  sacrifices, 
and  more  of  the  clergy ;  then  came  the  deputies  of  the  different 
provinces,  with  the  renunciation  of  their  privileges,  charters, 
franchises,  and  capitulations  (you  remember  how  the  great  mo- 
narchy of  France  was  formed,  by  the  continued  accretion,  piece 
by  piece,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  one  part  after  another,  tOl  it 
became  what  you  see  it)  ;  a  crowd  of  other  renunciations  fol- 
lowed, and  the  Assembly  was,  at  last,  in  such  a  situation  of  tu- 
multuous excitement,  that  the  Bishop  of  Paris  must  be  considered 
as  having  laid  the  Assembly  imder  the  greatest  obligation  by 
hitting  off  a  finale,  that  might  with  proper  grace  and  effect  ter- 
minate so  extraordinary  a  scene.  He  proposed  a  Te  Deum, 
which  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

The  Duke  de  Liancourt  next  proposed  a  medal,  and  Lally 
Tollendal  succeeded  in  reminding  the  Assembly  of  the  poor  king, 
and  in  proposing  that  he  should  be  proclaimed  the  restorer  of 
French  liberty. 

Thus  ended  the  celebrated  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August :  but 
not  thus  did  it  end  to  the  clergy,  who  were  affected  by  conse- 
quences a  little  more  important  to  them  than,  the  procession  to 
Notre  Dame,  a  medal,  and  a  new  title  given  to  the  king. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  reduce  all  these  rival  emotions 
of  magnanimity  and  patriotism  (for  such  they  were)  into  a  law, 
and  the  decree  that  followed,  in  the  shape  of  nineteen  articles, 
you  will  find  in  the  notes  of  Bailly  :  the  fifth  is  the  important 
one  to  the  clergy.  The  committee  in  this  fifth  article  abolished 
tithes  of  every  species,  and  they  were  only  to  be  paid  till  the 
Assembly  had  made  proper  provision,  and  their  present  posses* 
sors  had  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  what  the  Assembly  called 
the  ''  replacement"  that  was  intended  for  them.  And  on  the 
Idth  of  August  the  Assembly  decreed,  that  by  this  word  they 
did  not  mean  (as  it  might  naturally  have  been  supposed)  that 
they  would  furnish  them  with  an  equivalent,  but  with  what 
should  be  a  suitable  and  honourable  support. 

A  sad  difference  of  opinion  seems  immediately  to  have  ap- 
peared. The  committee  considered  tithes  as  a  feudal  vassiilage 
or  tax  levied  on  the  lands,  and  as  such,  with  other  feudal  vas- 
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salages  or  taxes  to  be  abolished ;  the  clergy  themselves  con- 
sidered ecclesiastieal  tithes  as  a  rent-charge  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  church,  and  they  conld  not  see  how  the  legislature  could 
transfer  this  rent-charge  from  the  church,  whose  property  it  was, 
to  the  landlords,  who  had  no  claim  to  it  whatever.  Several  warm 
debates  followed.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  them  from  the 
Mercuie*  of  the  month  of  August,  1789.  From  the  nature  of 
this  journal  these  debates  are  given  in  a  broken,  inconvenient, 
and  imperfect  manner,  yet  are  they  still  sufficient,  as  they  appear 
in  di:fferent  months,  to  enable  you  to  mark  the  progress  of  revo- 
lutionary violence  and  injustice. 

The  great  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  church  was  the  great 
supporter  of  the  Eevplution  itself,  the  Abb6  Sieyes ;  like  other 
celebrated  statesmen  that  might  be  mentioned  of  our  own,  and  of 
every  other  coimtry,  powerful  when  concurring  with  the  public 
sentiment,  weak  when  opposing  it ;  proudly  eminent  when  hal- 
looing on  the  passions  of  the  public,  hooted  down  and  disre* 
garded  when  breathing  the  sounds  of  justice  and  of  peace. 

The  arr6t  containiDg  the  nineteen  articles  that  I  have  just  al- 
luded to,  was  the  result  of  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  11th,  of 
August  As  the  debate  went  on,  the  original  rights  of  the  clergy 
were  treated  with  less  and  less  ceremony ;  but  while  the  argu- 
ment was  placed  only  on  the  issue  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  the  tithe  was  a  rent-charge,  the  argument  at  least  was  en- 
tirely in  their  favour. 

You  will  see  at  the  close  of  the  Mercure  of  August,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  abb6*s  speech,  which  will  perfectly  enable  you  to 
judge  of  his  reasonings.  They  seem  to  be  entirely  just,  but  the 
latter  part  as  here  given,  should  come  first.  At  the  close  of  the 
extract,  "  the  National  Assembly,"  says  he,  *'  on  the  4th  of 
Au^st  decreed  that  the  tithes  were  redeemable,  and  you  now  pro- 
pose," says  he,  ''  that  the  tithe  should  not  be  redeemable ;  and 
this  is  only  a  difference  in  the  statement  you  say ;  pleasant 
enough  this.  If  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  is  to  be  suppressed  with- 
out any  indemnity,  will  it  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  liiose  who  owe 
it^  instead  of  going  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due  ?  Is  there  an  estate 
that  has  not  been  bought  and  sold  since  the  establishment  of 

*  The  Mercure  was  a  periodical  work,  the  literary  part  by  La  Harpe 
and  others,  the  political  part  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  published  before  and  during 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  French  Revolution.  Having  made  much  use  of  it, 
a.nd  finding  that  it  was  now  scarce,  I  have  suggested  to  M.  Mallet  and  bis 
family,  on  account  of  what  I  esteemed  its  importance,  ray  wish  that  it  should 
be  presented  to  the  public  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  my  representations,  this  has  been  done. 
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tithos  ?  Was  purchase  erer  made  without  the  charges  beicg 
taken  into  calculation  ?" 

Yon  will  easily  see  t^at  while  the  abh6  was  proceeding  in  this 
strain,  his  reasonings  were  totally  unanswerable ;  but  he  had 
before,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  opening  of  this  extract,  takej 
a  much  more  general  view  of  the  subject.  He  said  not  a  word 
of  the  divine  origin  of  tithes.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  doc- 
trine which  he  either  did  not  hold,  or  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  produce ;  and  the  most  philosophic  layman,  while  the  word 
philosophic  is  pronounced  in  its  propei  and  natural  sense,  as  a 
title  of  respect,  will  not,  I  conceive,  find  it  necessary  to  proceed 
i^rther  than  the  abb6,  who  states  as  the  sum  and  substance  of 
what  he  meant  to  say, — "  first,  that  the  tithe  ought  not  to  be 
compared  to  any  impost  or  tax  laid  upon  the  land,  but  considered 
as  a  real  rent-charge,  left  upon  different  estates  by  those  who 
once  possessed  them ;  secondly,  that  the  tithe  ought  not  to  be 
suppressed;  for  the  sake  of  the  actual  proprietors  of  the  land,  who 
know  very  well  that  at  all  eventsitdoes  not  belong  to  them;  never- 
theless, thirdly,  that  the  tithe  has  be@a  with  reason  classed  with 
that  species  of  property  which,  however  lawful  (perfectly  so  in 
itself),  is  still  answerable  to  the  public  good,  and  is  liable  to  be 
extinguished,  as  all  property  of  this  kind  is,  after  an  indem- 
nity offered  to  the  present  holders ;  fourthly,  that  the  redemp- 
tion ought  to  be  settled  by  agreement  fireely  between  the  parties 
concerned,  or  according  to  a  fair  estimate  proposed  by  the  Assem- 
bly :  fifthly  and  lastly,  that  by  due  management,  the  sums  so 
arising  fi:om  the  redemption  might  be  so  disposed  of  as  properly 
to  answer  aU  the  original  purposes  of  the  tithe,  and  yet  furnish  to 
the  revenue  of  the  state  a  resource  infinitely  precious  to  it  in  its 
present  circumstances."  These  were  the  abb^^s  general  state- 
ments and  conclusions.  I  must  again  observe,  that  they  were 
such  as  the  most  philosophic  laymen  could  not  object  to,  and 
could  not  in  common  reason  and  justice  go  beyond.  His  reason- 
ings and  remonstrances  with  those  the  more  violent  of  his  oppo- 
nents, do  him  in  every  point  of  view  great  honour ;  and  he  cried 
out  at  last,  and  his  words  have  been  ever  since  very  properly  re- 
membered, "  You  wish  to  be  free,  and  you  know  not  how  to  be 
just."  He  appears  to  have  published  his  speech  on  the  12th  of 
August,  and  to  have  made  it  on  the  10th. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  violent  debate  on  the  10th,  in  the 
morning  sitting,  and  in  the  evening. 

You  will  see  a  sketch  given  in  the  liercure.  Mirabeau  took  a 
part.     You  may  look  at  the  second  volume  of  his  speeches.     I 
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will  make  a  reference  to  it,  that  after  seeing  what  in  the  main 
was  said  by  the  Abb^  Sieyes  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Kirabeau 
on  the  other  (men  so  distinguished),  you  may  judge  of  the  ge- 
neraL  views  that  were  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  different 
reasoners  in  the  Assembly  and  in  France  at  the  time.  ''  No^ 
gentlemen,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  tithe  is  not  a  property ;  property 
is  that  which  a  man  can  dispose  of:  this  the  clergy  never  could 
do ;  ihej  never  had  more  than  a  life  interest  in  their  tithes. 
Tithes  are  a  sort  of  tenure,  a  ^it  of  enjoyment  from  year  to 
year ;  they  are  merely  possessions  revocable  at  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power :  nay,  more,  the  tithe  is  not  even  a  possession, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be ;  it  is  a  mere  contribution,  devoted 
to  that  part  of  the  public  service  which  concerns  the  ministers  of 
the  altar ;  it  is  the  subsidy  with  which  the  nation  provides  for 
the  salary  of  those  who  are  to  take  care  of  their  mor^s  and  in- 
struction. At  the  word  salary,  which  I  have  used,  a  great  mur- 
mur has,  I  perceive,  arisen ;  there  are  those,  then,  who  are  now 
saying  that  I  wound  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  high  time  that  in  a  revolution  which  has  brought  to  light 
sentiments,  and  those  so  many  just  and  generous,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  abjure  these  prejudices  of  haughty  ignorance  which 
would  disdain  these  words  of  salaries  and  salaried.  For  my  part, 
I  know  of  but  three  ways  of  living  in  society — to  beg,  to  rob,  or 
to  be  salaried."  These  were  words  which  Mirabeillu  thundered 
out  into  the  Assembly  with  all  the  energy  of  his  voice  and  man- 
ner. "What  is  the  proprietor  of  land  himself,"  he  continued, 
"  more  than  the  first  of  these  salaried  persons  ?  What  is  vul- 
garly called  his  property  ?  Is  it  anything  more  than  the  price 
which  society  pays  him  for  the  distribution  which  he  makes  to 
others,  in  the  shape  of  his  consumption  and  his  expenses  r 

'*  "No  doubt  they  who  are  charged  with  the  morals  and  in- 
struction of  society  must  hold  a  distinguished  place  in  its  hierarchy . 
Consideration  must  be  paid  them,  that  they  may  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  it.  It  is  just  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
accommodated  and  endowed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  their  ministry  and  the  importance  of  their  functions :  but  it 
caimot  be  necessary  that  they  should  insist  upon  a  particular 
mode  of  contribution  from  society,  as  if  it  was  their  property, 
when  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  I  know 
not  why  it  is  disputed  that  the  tithe  is  a  national  ordinance ;  it 
is  so  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  is  on  this  very  account  that  the  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  revoke  it,  and  substitute  another.  If  it  were 
not,  that  one  is  at  length  arriyed  at  a  period  when  one  may  dis- 
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dain  the  fHvolaiis  authority  of  these  mere  men  of  learning,  in 
matters  of  natural  and  public  right,  I  'would  defy  the  best  of 
them  to  find  in  all  their  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  where 
tithes  are  mentioned,  the  word  ^  solyerint  ;*  the  word  is  always 
*  dederint,*  not  pay,  but  giro :  but  of  what  consequence  ,is  all 
this  ?  The  nation  abolishes  ecclesiastical  tithes  because  they  are 
a  mode  of  paying  that  part^of  the  public  service,  to  which  they 
are  destined,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  replace  them  in  a  manner 
less  expensive  and  more  equal." 

Such  was  the  general  vi^w  of  the  subject  taken  by  Mirabeau. 
I  have  already  described  to  you  the  reasonings  of  the  Abb^ 
Sieyes.  It  may  be  instructiTe  to  you  to  see  the  notions  of  such 
distinguished  men  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 

The  notions  of  Mirabeau,  vague  as  they  may  be,  still  remain ; 
though  trust  property  is  a  very  common  species  of  property,  and 
obviously  the  nature  of  church  property.  But  observe  the  light 
manner  m  which  the  same  Mirabeau  speaks  of  such  an  element 
in  the  constitution  of  all  civil  society,  as  property ;  think  of 
such  a  man  as  Mirabeau,  under  the  esisting  circumstances  of  an 
actual  revolution,  while  the  populace  were  lawless,  and  all  an- 
cient authority  at  an  end,  talking  of  property  "  as  the  price 
which  society  pays  a  man  for  the  distribution  which  he  makes 
to  others,  in  the  shape  of  his  consumption  and  expenses." 

Observe,  too,  as  you  read  the  debates,  for  I  have  not  lime  to 
comment  upon  them,  the  careless  and  unphilosophic  terms  in 
which  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  too  many  of 
them,  spoke  on  this  vital  subject  of  property,  property  of  what- 
ever sort,  at  all  times.  It  was  this  total  disregard  of  what  men 
hold  most  sacred  in  civilized  society,  which  led  to  the  extreme 
and  pertinacious  resistance  of  the  privileged  orders,  the  horrors 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  the  determined  and  ultimately  successful 
resistance  of  all  Europe  to  the  new  principles  upon  which  the 
Eevolution  was  founded. 

The  debate  was  in  the  same  evening  renewed.  *'  I  demand," 
said  the  Bishop  of  Ilbodes,  ''  as  indispensable,  the  preservation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  conversion  of  the  tithes 
into  pecuniary  payments.  Your  present  resolution  attacks,  and 
would  go  to  destroy  religion  itself.  The  tithe  is  destined  to  the 
support  of  the  pastor ;  it  has  subsisted  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity ;  it  has  been  confirmed  both  by  Pepin  and  Charle- 
magne. There  must  be  divine  worship ;  there  must  be  priests ; 
there  must  be  funds  for  their  support,  when  abstracted  from  the 
world,  and  for  their  comfort     Without  this,  parishes  would 
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soon  be  without  pastors,  confessionals  without  oonf(^ssor8,  the 
sick  without  assistance,  the  poor  witiioat  r^ef,  the  afflicted 
without  consolation." 

*'  An  enumeration  of  the  payments  and  expenses  of  the  clergy 
would  show  the  extent  of  the  charge  to  which  the  state  mil 
have  hereafter  to  be  exposed,  if  ecclesiastical  property  is  to  be 
destroyed."  The  bishop  went  on,  but  though,  as  you  see,  very 
reasonably,  he  could  no  longer  obtain  an  audience. 

No  better  fortune  attended  the  Abb^  Sieyes,  who  followed ; 
the  same  clamours,  the  same  intaruptions.  ''What,  then," 
said  the  abbe,  ''no  truths  are  here  to  be  spoken  but  those  that 
are  agreeable."  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  he  delivered 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  which  he  published. 
He  was  followed  by  other  speakers  on  each  side  the  question ; 
but  tlie  tribune  became  at  last  inaccessible,  9urrounded  on  all 
sides  by  candidates  and  clamours.  Various  efforts  were  made, 
and  schemes  proposed,  to  come  at  the  sense  of  the  Assembly ;  all 
in  vain  :  the  disorder,  the  tumult,  the  int^ruptions,  increased ; 
the  members  left  their  seats,  and  got  all  mixed  and  confused  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  the  hall  ,*  at  last  the  Assembly  dispersed. 
These  are  the  scenes  over  which  the  Mends  of  liberty  must 
droop  and  hang  their  heads  in  mortification  and  grief,  for  they 
show  the  disgraceful  violence  of  which  men  are  capable,  when 
they  have  been  once  excited  in  her  cause,  and  collected  into  any 
popular  assembly.  They  show  likewise  the  inexpediency  of 
leaving  questions  of  state  to  be  determined  by  one  House  of 
Assembly,  exposed  to  such  excitements ;  and  the  necessity  of 
constituting  a  second,  a  subsequent  one,  by  which  a  pause  may 
be  introduced,  and  reason,  and  justice,  and  humanity  have  some 
chance  of  protection. 

The  next  morning  (the  11th),  when  the  subject  was  renewed, 
one  of  the  secretaries  but  too  naturally  complained  of  the 
tumultuous  sitting  of  the  preceding  evening.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commons  made  a  Airious  attack  on  the  clergy ;  the 
deputy  from  Toulon  followed  with  an  attack  less  violent,  but 
more  elaborate,  concluding  with  an  eloge  on  those  of  the  clerg}', 
who  had  already  sacrificed  their  tithes,  and  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  their  names.  This  produced  on  a  French  assembly  the 
effect  intended,  the  curates  rushing  forward,  as  on  the  4th,  to 
give  in  their  renunciation  at  the  bureau.  The  Abb6  de  Plaquet 
resigned  a  priory :  "  and  yet,"  said  he,  "  notwithstanding  the 
enumerating  eloquence  of  M.  de  Mirabeau,  I  am,  first,  too  old  to 
get  a  salary  \  secondly,  too  honest  to  rob ;  thirdly,  my  past  ser* 
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vices  have  been  such  that  I  cannot  think  I  ought  to  be  left  to 
beg/'  Applauses  always  ready,  as  ready  as  the  hootings  and 
clamours,  resounded  from  all  sides ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
could  not  for  some  time  obtain  a  hearing  to  deUver,  as  at  the  last 
he  was  allowed  to  do,  his  own  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
clergy. 

'' Our  colleagues/'  he  said,  ''have  only  anticipated  the  sacri- 
fices which  we  have  now  universally  to  offer  to  our  country. 
We  return  into  the  hands  of  the  nation  the  ecclesiastical  tithes, 
and  we  must  trust  ourselves  entirely  to  its  wisdom.  Let  the 
gospel  be  preached,  let  Divine  worship  lose  nothing  of  its  de- 
cency, let  the  poor  be  still  relieved  and  comforted ;  such  are  the 
objects  of  our  wishes,  the  end  and  meaning  of  our  ministry  : 
from  your  enlightened  wisdom  we  hope  to  find  every  necessary 
support  and  security  for  objects  so  important." 

The  fifth  article  then  passed,  as  you  see  it,  after  some  reason- 
able distinctions  and  objections  had  been  offered,  but  which 
were  not  attended  to,  though  they  deserved  attention,  and  with 
the  dissent,  firmly  urged,  of  the  Abhk  Sieyes  and  one  of  the 
nobles. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  concession  like  this  firom  the 
bishops,  so  unlimited  and  so  imconditional,  was  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily made  by  the  clergy ;  the  revolutionary  tide  had  b^un 
to  run  violently  against  them,  and  it  was  for  them  to  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  evade  it,  and  not  to  render  it  more  rapid 
and  furious,  by  attempting  openly  to  resist  it. 

In  all  times  of  disorder  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  clergy,  are  the  first  objects  of  popular  hatred  and 
persecution :  it  has  been  the  necessary  business  of  these  two 
descriptions  of  men  to  restrain  the  passions  of  mankind ;  and 
maakind,  in  these  unhappy  seasons,  do  not  choose  to  be  restrained 
any  longer ;  they  therefore  first  dislike  and  soon  detest  those 
whose  very  presence  admonishes  them  of  the  folly,  the  injustice, 
the  guilt,  of  the  course  they  are  pursuing. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  fall  of  the  French  church 
establishment ;  but  I  will  now  ent^r  a  little  more  into  the  detail. 

It  must  have  already  occurred  to  you  that  the  property  of 
the  clergy  offered  an  easy  means  of  rcpainng  the  finances  of  the 
nation,  and  very  early  in  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly 
it  must  have  presented  itseK  on  this  point  of  view  to  those  of 
its  members  who  were  the  most  violent  and  the  most  unprin- 
cipled. Even  admitting  the  truth  of  some  of  the  observations 
of  Mirabeau,  with  regard  to  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  it  is 
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one  thing  to  negotiate  with  a  particular  description  of  men,  to 
enter  into  adjustments,  and  even  obtain  concessions  from  the 
necessity  of  t\ie  case,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  use  no  right  but 
that  of  the  strongest,  to  violate  their  principles  and  feelings, 
disappoint  their  reasonable  expectations,  take  away  their  pro- 
perty (what  they  had  been  allowed  to  consider  as  such),  and  draw 
out  one  set  of  men  from  the  midst  of  society,  like  sheep,  to  be 
sacrificed  and  butchered  for  the  support  of  the  remainder. 

We  will  try  to  allude  to  the  progress  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
clergy  from  the  first.  Observe  while  we  do  so,  how  far  these  harsh 
words,  which  I  have  just  used,  axe  or  are  not^pplicable  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  rather  the  violent  mem- 
bers of  it ;  for  it  is  to  this  point  to  which  I  must  for  ever  remind 
you  that  my  humble  efforts  all  through  these  lectures  are  directed, 
not  for  a  moment  against  the  moderate  and  reasonable  friends 
of  liberty,  but  against  the  cruel,  unjust,  ^d  fatal  conduct  of 
violent  men ;  those  whom  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  calls  the 
revolutionists ;  those  who  were  in  truth  not  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  Liberty;  those  who  have  brought  her  great  cause 
into  suspicion  and  disgust,  even  with  the  virtuous  and  good. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  clergy,  and  to  gather  up 
some  particulars  of  the  history,  as  yet  not  mentioned.  Soon 
after  the  4th  of  August,  the  Marquis  la  Coste,  when  Necker  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  subject  of  the  finances, 
had  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  people  could  not  furnish  the  suc- 
cour that  was  wanted,  but  that  there  was  om  resource  still  re- 
maining. ''Declare,"  said  he,  ''that  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions belong  to  the  nation :''  this  was  the  first  distinct  and  open 
assault.  Alexander  Lameth  laboured  to  show,  that  to  seize  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy  was  not  to  attack  property  in  general. 
These  attacks  on  the  property  of  the  clergy  excited  some  mur- 
murs. No  measure  at  the  time  followed ;  "  but  this  notion  thus 
thrown  out,"  says  De  Ferrieres,  "thus  cast  into  the  nation, 
germinated  everywhere ;  it  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
monied  men ;  and  the  people  thought,  that  by  thus  extinguish- 
ing the  public  debt,  they  should  get  rid  of  the  taxes." 

The  next  attack  on  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  consisted  of 
the  debates,  subsequent  to  the  4th  of  August,  the  debates  on  the 
5  th  article  respecting  tithes ;  to  these  I  have  already  alluded. 

But  on  the  dOth  of  October  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Coste  was  revived  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  the  celebrated  Tal- 
le3rrand.  You  will  see  his  elaborate  speech  in  the  Mercure. 
This  was  a  very  serious  attack  indeed,  coming  from  an  ecclesi- 
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astic,  high  in  rank,  and  of  distinguished  ability.  His  measuie 
went  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  property ;  but  necessary 
provision^  he  said,  must  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  altars 
and  the  ministers  of  religion.  No  minister  of  a  parish  was  to 
have  less  than  twelve  hundred  livres  annually,  house  and  glebe 
not  included,  &c.  &c. 

Loud  applauses  followed  from  the  revolutionists  and  capitalists. 
The  Abb^s  de  Rastignac-  and  d* Aymar,  however,  combated  the 
project  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  showed  how  unjust  it  was 
and  how  dangerous  to  religion  to  leave  its  ministers  at  the  mercy 
of  the  caprice  of  a  nation,  already  little  attached  to  its  worship, 
and  a  government  necessarily  expensive  and  prodigal ;  no  funds 
assigned,  nothing  upon  which  any  dependence  could  be  placed. 

**  You  will  plunge  them  into  a  state  of  indigence,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  your  fellow-citizens,"  said  the  Abb6  Maury; 
**  you  talk  of  a  general  interest,  and  in  the  meantime,  we  are  to 
see  one  part  seizing  the  property  of  another  part,"  Observations 
of  this  kind  wei:e  of  no  effect.  The  business  was  indeed  ad- 
journed, till  the  Assembly  could  be  removed  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  **  but  in  the  meantime,"  says  De  Ferrieres,  "  every  effort 
was  made  to  render  the  priesthood  odious  and  contemptible. 
Men  were  hired,"  he  says,  "  to  represent  to  crowds  in  the  streets, 
that  the  riches  of  the  clergy  must  be  seized,  or  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy ensue.  The  pride  and  hauteur  of  the  bishops  was  not 
forgotten ;  the  incontinence  and  drunkenness  of  the  monks ;  the 
soft,  voluptuous  lives  of  the  abb^s.  Pamphlets  on  pamphlets 
succeeded  to  each  other ;  some  affected  to  be  profound,  and  de- 
monstrate the  right  of  the  nation  to  the  possessions  of  the  clergy. 
"  At  the  theatre  was  acted  the  tragedy  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
reigned,  you  may  remember,  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho. 
lomew ;  acted  with  the  most  unhappy  effect,  from  the  nature  of 
its  misrepresentations,  on  the  minds  of  the  audience.'* 
Such  are  the  very  credible  accounts  of  De  Ferrieres. 
The  project  of  the  Bishop  of  Autun  was,  after  these  prepara- 
tions, revived  by  Thouret';  now  attached  to  the  revolutionists. 
**  No  public  body,"  he  said,  "  the  nation  excepted,  can  have  in 
itself  either  property  or  existence,  for  it  owes  both  to  the  nation, 
who  protects  it  and  allows  it  to  have  either ;  the  nation  may 
therefore  resume  its  grant."  Applauses  followed  a  long  and  able 
and  laboured  speech,  which  he  regularly  delivered^  Opinions, 
however,  were  stiU  somewhat  undecided,  and  MiiBb^u,  who 
knew  the  importance  of  phrases,  **  say  rather,"  he  cried,  **  in 
your  decree,  not  that  the  possessions  of  the  olergy  belong  to  the 
state,  but  that  they  are  '  at  the  disposal  of  tl;e  state.*  ** 
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An  ordinary  mind,  in  its  simple  honesty,  will  see  here,  per* 
hapsy  no  very  material  distinction,  but  the  amendment  was  ap- 
plauded, as  jf  of  importance,  and  was  violently  resisted  by  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy ;  and  a  base  and  sfauffling  crowd  of  the 
members  affected  not  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  principle 
they  thus  established,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the  revolu- 
tionistsy  the  decree  thus  worded  passed  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
1789,  by  a  large  majority.  For  some  time,  however,  it  was  only 
a  decree,  not  acted  upon ;  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  practical 
use  of  it  was  a  succeeding  decree,  which  ordered  the  sale  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  the  property  to  the  different  municipalities. 
The  clergy  hoped,  however,  that  the  remnant  would  be  left  them 
undisturbed ;  they  offered  to  raise  by  a  loan,  and  present  to  the 
state,  the  four  hundred  millions  wanted. 

But  all  their  hopes  were  dispelled  by  a  motion  made  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  1790,  by  Chapel,  who,  on  that  day,  proposed  that 
the  possessions  of  the  clergy  should,  in  e^*h  district,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  administration  of  the  department,  and  proper  pro- 
vision being  made  for  the  clergy  and  the  public  worship,  the 
whole  be  then  disengaged  and  made  available  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state.  The  Bishop  of  N^ancy,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  in 
vain  protested  against  the  motion,  complained  of  the  perfidious 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  had  been  treated,  and  renewed  the 
offer  of  four  hundred  millions  to  be  freely  given  to  the  service 
of  the  state*  The  Abb^  de  Montesquieu,  so  endeared  by  his 
amiable  qualities,  both  to  one  party  and  the  other,  found  that  it 
was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  engage  the  Assembly  in  &vour  of 
the  clergy. 

At  last  he  said,  '*  When  I  mounted  this  tribune,  I  was  ad- 
dressed on  aU  sides ;  '  What  are  you  doing i'  they  cried ;  '  the 
business  is  already  settled ;  the  committees  have  already  decided.' 
It  is  too  true  :  I  have  only  then  to  descend  from  this  tribune ;  I 
have  only  to  implore  the  God  of  our  fiEithers  that  he  will  pre- 
serve to  you  the  religion  of  St.  Louis ;  that  he  will  still  grant 
you  his  protection :  the  truly  unhappy,  those  most  to  be  pitied, 
are  not  they  who  suffer  injustice,  but  they  who  commit  it.^' 
This  brought  up  a  member  of  the  monastio  order,  who  said^  it 
was  easy  for  the  Assembly  to  put  an  end  to  calumnies  vented 
against  them  on  the  subject  of  religion,  by  declaring,  as  he  now 
proposed  that  they  should  do,  that  the  religion  Catholic,  Apos* 
tolic,  and  Soman,  was,  and  was  for  ever,  to  remain  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  its  worship  the  only  one  to  be  authorized. 

You  will  easily  see  how  inconvenient  and  unexpected  a  mo* 
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tion  like  this  must  necessarily  have  been  to  the  Assembly  at  this 
particular  moment :  the  advantage  which  the  one  party  would 
endeavour  to  make  of  it,  the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the 
other  Having  mentioned  it,  I  need  do  no  more :  your  curiosity 
will  be  sufficiently  excited. 

You  will  see  a  good  account  of  the  scene  that  took  place ; 
among  other  writers,  more  particularly  by  theMarquis  deFerrieres. 

The  motion,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  got  rid  of  as  irrelevant 
.  and  unnecessary ;  but  the  fate  of  the  clergy  and  their  posses- 
sions was  soon  aj^r,  in  subsequent  sittings,  decided. 

The  number  of  bishops  and  archbishops  was  i^uced  to  one 
for  each  department ;  their  stipends,  in  future,  to  twenty-five, 
fifteen,  or  ten  thousand  livres,  that  is,  from  about  one  thousand 
to  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  or  under,  according  to  the 
population;  the  stipends  of  parish  priests,  to  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum ;  and  of  curates,  to  about  forty  pounds  each, 
with  a  parsonage  in  addition. 

This  was  but  indifferent  provision  for  the  future  clergy ;  but 
the  present  bishops  were  to  have  the  whole  of  what  tiiey  received, 
if  not  exceeding  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  one 
half  of  what  it  did  exceed,  if  the  tphole  did  not  exceed  about 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum :  they  had  before  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  in  some  cases  as  mach  as  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum. 

The  abb^,  priors,  dignitaries,  &c.  &c.,  and  other  beneficed 
clergymen,  if  their  ecclesiastical  revenue  did  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds,  had  the  whole ;  if  it  did,  half  the  excess,  as  before ;  but 
the  whole  revenue  was  never  to  exceed  about  three  hundred 
pounds. 

The  incomes,  therefore,  of  the  existing  priests  and  dignitaries, 
were  miserably  curtailed.  The  triumph  of  the  Jansenists  and 
revolutionary  reasoners  was  very  evident :  these  two  were  de- 
scriptions of  men,  who,  in  their  notion  of  the  priestly  character, 
its  offices,  and  its  proper  rewards,  not  a  little  agreed. 

In  a  word,  the  total  expense  of  divine  worsMp,  including  the 
stipends  of  its  ministers,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight  thousand, 
the  provisions  of  the  Mars  and  nuns,  the  necessary  succours  for 
the  hospitals,  coUeges,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  expenses  of  erecting  and 
repairing  buildings,  vwas  fixed  at  about  seven  milli(»i8. 

The  plan  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee  was  to  add  the  raising 
of  this  sum  to  the  general  mass  of  taxes  and  contributions  to  be 
raised  from  the  nation ;  suppressing  tithes,  and  placing  the  whole 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  the  hands  of  the  nation. 
This  was  in  April,  1790. 
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At  a  prior  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  February,  1790,  the 
monastic  establishments  had  been  suppressed  for  ever,  and  their 
lands  confiscated.  The  ezittiBg  friars  and  nuns  were,  however, 
allowed  to  continne  in  the  observance  of  their  monastic  vows ; 
moderate  stipends  were  granted  for  their  maintenance ;  and  the 
nuns  were  not  to  be  removed  from  the  convents  in  which  they 
then  resided  without  their  own  consent. 

It  should  seem,  in  this  last  instance,  as  if  the  ancient  gallantry 
of  the  French  nation  had  still  survived  to  produce  something  like 
a  parting  emotion  of  humanity  and  politeness,  when  the  fate  of 
these  inoffensive  females  was  ultimately  to  be  decided. 

But,  on  the  whole,  these  proceedings  must  be  considered  as 
marked  with  the  mostuneqidvocal  tyranny  and  injustice,  though 
little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  is  said  hj  the  popular  French 
writers,  who  are  often  to  be  censured,  not  only  as  too  indifferent 
to  the  humanity  of  the  case,  but  as  inattentive  to  the  great  lead- 
ing principles  on  which  constitutional  governments  are  founded, 
and  from  which  they  derive  so  inestimable  a  value.  The  clergy 
were  told,  indeed,  that  they  were  to  be  paid  in  money ;  but  no 
real  property  was  left  as  a  security  for  their  stipends,  the  whole 
was  swept  away :  assignats  were  to  be  issued ;  the  church  pro- 
perty was  to  be  pledged  or  sold  for  the  regular  payment  of  these 
assignats.  If  a  system  of  paper  money  was  to  be  resorted  to,  as 
a  measure  of  the  state,  there  was  little  chance  that  the  state 
would  pay  the  clergy  in  money.  The  paper  money  of  America 
had  been  just  before  a  subject  of  historic  experience ;  depreci- 
ated, so  as  at  last  not  to  be  worth  the  counting.  On  the  whole, 
the  indignant  exclamation  of  one  of  the  cur^,  in  some  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  these  ecclesiastical  discussions,  is  recalled  to  our 
remembrance.  **  Was  it  for  this,  then,"  said  the  unhappy  man, 
when  he  saw,  as  he  thought,  how  the  proceedings  of  the  Assem- 
bly wer6  likely  to  terminate,  **  was  it  for  this  that  you  invited 
us  to  join  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace  ?*' 

But  the  last  and  finishing  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice  yet  re- 
mained :  this  was  the  interference  of  the  National  Assembly, 
not  only  in  the  temporal  but  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
church.  Various  decrees  were  proposed  for  what  was  called  the 
organization  of  the  church ;  every  benefice,  for  instance,  from  a 
curacy  to  a  bishopric,  was  to  be  rendered  elective ;  people  of  all 
religions  were  to  vote ;  the  long-established  limits  and  extent  of 
dioceses  were  to  be  altered.  The  discussions  to  which  a  scheme 
of  church  government  like  this  gave  occasion,  occupy  a  certain 
portion  of  the  histories  which  you  will  have  to  read.    You  wiU 
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easily,  in  the  meantime,  comprehend,  that  this  new  ciyil  consti- 
tution of  the  church  was  totally  inconsbtent  with  all  the  notions 
and  feelings,  whether  right  or  wrong,  which  had  heen  so  long 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  and  considered  as  sacred  by  the 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  a  church  that  refers 
every  thing  in  their  spiritual  economy  to  the  furst  Apostles  and 
to  the  Sayiour  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  expostulated, 
argued,  and  remonstrated ;  that  they  proposed  ti^e  calling  of  a 
Natiomil  Council  to  consider  what  concessions  could  be  made. 
No  such  measure  as  a  general  council  was  likely  to  be  very  agree- 
able to  the  Assembly ;  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  imposed  an 
oath  of  submission  and  acceptance  of  the  new  civil  constitution, 
as  already  decreed,  to  be  taken  by  the  clei^,  under  the  penalty 
of  expul^on  from  their  benefices  in  cases  of  non-compliance. 

This  is  surely  a  sad  specimen  of  revolutions ;  this  is  surely  to 
legislate  and  to  act  with  the  rude  and  savage  spirit  of  those  who, 
in  the  carelessness  of  power,  exercise  only  the  right  of  the 
strongest ;  this  is  surely  to  disregard  and  outrage  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  most  ennobling  prindplea 
of  human  conduct. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  limit  to  be  put  to  our  indignation  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  French  clergy  had,  at  the  moment  of  the  Bevolution,  es- 
sentially contributed  to  ike  success  even  of  the  popular  party; 
their  reunion  with  the  Tiers  £tat  was  to  be  written,  according 
to  Bailly  the  president,  in  letters  of  gold.  They  had  shown  no 
want  of  interest  in  the  public  welfare  at  any  period  of  the  Bevo- 
lution ;  could  then  no  better  terms  than  these  be  made  with  them, 
no  better  means  than  these  be  found  for  reconciling  them  to  the 
new  order  of  things  ?  Suppose  them  enemies  to  it,  and  fedlen 
and  helpless,  could  no  better  mercy  be  shown  them,  than  first 
stripping  them  of  their  property,  and  then  violating  their  con- 
sciences ? 

All  these  proceedings  were  then  defended  in  the  Assembly, 
and  since  in  me  patriotic  histories,  as  measures  of  self-preserva. 
tion,  a£  necessary  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  arising  from  the  re- 
fractoriness of  the  clergy,  from  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  Be- 
volution,  particularly  in  the  interior ;  but  this  is  to  confound 
dates  and  misrepresent  the  history.  I  do  ngt  deny  that  there 
was,  originally,  great  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  clergy  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  Bevolution  origi- 
nally ;  but  how  could  they  be  favourable  to  the  progress  of  &e 
Bevolution  afterwards,  if  it  was  to  sweep  away,  in  its  torrent, 
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their  property  and  their  establishments ;  and  where  was  the  ne- 
cessity that  this  should  be  the  case :  where  was  the  necessity,  after 
they  had  joined  the  Tiers  Etaty  that  their  possessions  should  be 
menaced,  their  rights  disputed  and  denied ;  that  when  they  ar- 
gued and  remonstrated,  no  concessions  should  be  admitted ;  that 
the  Eevolution  should  be  made  fatal,  to  them  at  least ;  and  be- 
cause they  were  then  no  longer  any  friends  to  it^  that  their  de- 
struction should  be  resolyed  upon  ? 

It  could  not  have  been  the  wise  and  the  good  men  of  the  Na« 
tional  Assembly  (the  earlier  majorities  were  not  great,  about 
twelve  to  seven),  it  must  have  been  the  furious,  violent  revolu- 
tionists, whom  I  can  never  sufficiently  denounce  to  you,  who  ori- 
ginated, conducted  (the  moderate  men  committed  their  usual 
fault  of  being  too  torpid),  and  at  length  step  by  step  succeeded 
in  their  scheme  of  canying  into  execution  these  arbitrary,  and 
unjust,  and  cruel  measures ;  impolitio  too  as  they  were  cruel : 
and  the  only  consolation  that  can  now  be  derived  from  the  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  clergy  of  France,  though  ruined,  were  not  dis- 
graced ;  that  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  required  from  them, 
and  were  not  wanting,  either  to  themselves  or  to  mankind,  on 
this  trying  occasion.  Certainly  they  were  acting  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  posterity,  and  still  more 
in  the  presence  of  their  Almighty  Master ;  and  they  showed,  as 
men  of  real  piety  always  will  diow,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
£uth  that  was  within  them.  They  were  to  be  cast,  indeed,  like 
the  traveller  in  holy  writ,  to  the  compassion  of  the  Samaritan, 
(and  for  much  the  same  reason,  for  they  had  Mien  among  rob- 
bers) ;  they  were  thus  to  be  thrown  into  the  highway,  in  any  stage, 
whatever  it  might  be,  of  age  and  infirmity,  but  they  were  still  to 
show,  and  they  did  show  to  the  bad  men  of  a  world  of  violence, 
the  plunderers  that  had  encompassed  them,  that  powerful  as  they 
might  think  themselves,  still  tiiere  were  those,  the  innocent  and 
the  helpless,  who  would  resist  them— resist  them,  and  in  all  the 
power  of  unoffending  piety,  resist  them  to  the  death ;  that  there 
were  those  whom  they  might  despoil  of  their  possessions,  but 
who  had  that  within  which  their  decrees  could  not  reach ;  who^ 
wretched  as  tiiey  might  be  thought,  and  who,  outcasts  aa  they 
mig^t  be^  seen  flying  from  their  country,  ot  lingering  in  its 
hiding  places,  without  a  benefice  and  without  an  altar,  had  still 
a  character  to  enjoy  and  a  Ood  to  serve. 

What  then  are  the  &cts?  You  must  observe  them«  You 
win  see  them  all  from  the  first,  very  fully  in  the  Marquis  de 
Pemeresy  and  very  easily  in  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe.    In  the  sitr 
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ting  of  the  2nd  of  January,  1791,  the  Bishop  of  Clennont  pro- 
posed an  oath  which  he  would  have  taken,  and  which  it  was  the 
height  of  the  most  intolerable  injustice  in  the  Assembly  to  refiise. 

"  He  woidd  be  true,"  he  said,  "  to  the  nation,  to  the  law, 
and  to  the  king,  and  would  maintain  with  all  his  power,  in  all 
that  related  to  political  order,  the  constitution  decreed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  the  king,  with  the  express 
exception  of  those  matters  which  depend  particularly  upon  the 
authority  of  the  church."  "  This  oath  I  can  take,"  he  said ; 
"  the  oath  you  propose  I  do  not  think  I  conscientiously  can  take." 

Bat  this  sort  of  declaration  would  not  satisfy  the  Assembly. 

Bamave  moved,  that  the  time  for  taking  the  oath  should  ex- 
pire at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  Abb6  Gr^ire  attempted 
explanations  of  the  oath,  but  the  Assembly  refdsed  to  avow  Ihem 
formally,  by  any  decree,  and  the  president  at  last  informed  the  ec- 
clesiastical members  that  they  must  answer  to  the  call  of  names 
which  was  going  to  be  made,  and  take  the  oath  or  refuse  it.  A 
dead  silence  followed,  interrupted  by  the  bowlings  of  the  mob 
who  surrounded  the  haU ;  by  the  cries  of  "  To  the  Lanteme ! 
Away  with  the  nonjurors  to  the  Lanteme  !" 

The  Bishop  of  Agen  was  named  the  first ;  and  he  denred  to 
speak.  "  No  speaking,"  cried  out  several  members  of  the  eotS 
gouche  ;  "  will  you  take  the  oath  or  not  ?" 

The  bishop  at  length  obtained  a  hearing ;  he  had  never  spoken 
before  in  the  Assembly.  "  I  feel  no  regret,"  said  he,  "  for  the 
loss  of  my  preferment "  (the  courteous,  the  polite  humility  of  the 
Christian  character  did  not  desert  him),  **  I  feel  no  regret  for 
my  fortune,  but  I  shall  regret  the  loss  of  your  esteem,  which 
I  am  detennined  to  deserve  at  least ;  believe  me  then,  that  I  feel 
great  pain  at  not  being  able  to  take  the  oath  you  require." 

M.  Foumfes  was  next  called. 

**  I  glory,"  said  he,  "  in  following  my  bishop,  as  St.  Lawrence 
did  hb  pastor." 

M.  Le  Clerc  was  the  third  called  upon :  he  had  scarcely  pro- 
nounced the  words  "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Apostolical  Catholic 
Church,"  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  most  violent  mur- 
murs.     "  Take  the  oath,"  said  Roederer,  "  or  refdse  to  take  it." 

"  This,"  said  M.  de  Feriault,  "  is  tyranny  indeed ;  the  very 
emperors  suffered  the  martyrs  to  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  to 
litter  the  testimonies  of  their  fidelity  to  religion." 

At  last  the  president  persisted  no  longer  in  the  call  of  names, 
but  required  die  public  ecclesiastical  functionaries  ooUectively 
to  ascend  the  tribune.    A  motion  had  been  made  to  that  effect, 
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and  carried.  The  good  part  of  the  Assembly  had  feared  that 
those  who  refused  the  oatli  would  be  marked  out  and  massacred ; 
and  the  bad  had  perceived  that  the  triumph  of  religious  princi- 
ple was  becoming  too  distinct  and  solemn. 

A  curate  of  the  name  of  Landrin  was  the  only  one  who  took 
the  oath.  Two  offered  to  take  it  with  the  restrictions  proposed 
by  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  but  were  refused.  No  concession 
could  afterwgffds  be  obtained  from  the  Assembly  ;  they  would 
not  say  distinctly,  by  a  decree,  that  they  meant  not  the  control 
of  spiritual  afGEurs.  **  To  the  order  of  the  day''  was  the  only 
answer. 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  ascended  the  tribune.  ''  I  am  seventy 
years  old,"  said  he ;  **  I  have  passed  thirty-five  in  the  episco- 
pacy ;  I  have  done  my  best  to  discharge  my  duty ;  I  will  not 
dishonour  my  old  age ;  I  cannot  take  an  oatii  against  my  con- 
science." "  Say  yes  or  no."  *'  I  prefer  then  living  in  poverty, 
and  will  take  my  fate  in  the  spirit  of  penitence." 

After  some  more  vain  efforts  by  the  clergy  to  obtain  conces- 
sions and  explanations  from  the  Assembly,  the  president  for  the 
last  time  called  upon  the  public  ecclesiastical  functionaries  to 
take  the  oath  conformably  to  the  decree. 

The  Assembly  waited  in  vain :  no  one  presented  himself;  no 
bishop,  no  priest  spoke ;  and  all  heard  in  silence,  serene  and  un- 
moved, the  decree  that  pronounced  their  deprivation.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  French  clergy :  such  the  cruel  and  unjust 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly.  But  these  proceedings 
were  impoKtic  as  well  as  cruel  and  unjust,  for  they  inevitably 
threw  the  clergy  into  the  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Eevo- 
lution,  and  all  whom  they  could  influence. 

I  will  cast  a  parting  glance  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and 
conclude. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  afterwards  M.  de  MontLosier,  "  that 
the  bishops  can  he  forced  to  quit  their  sees.  Driven  from  their 
episcopal  palaces,  Uiey  will  retire  to  the  huts  of  the  cottagers 
who  have  fed  upon  their  bounty ;  take  from  them  their  golden 
crosses,  they  will  find  those  of  wood.  The  cross  was  of  wood— 
the  cross  that  saved  the  world." 

M.  de  Cazales  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  ''  A  schism,'^  said  he,  **  is  preparing, 
the  whole  body  of  the  bishops  of  France  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  inferior  clergy  believe  that  the  principles  of  religion  forbid 
them  to  obey  your  decrees ;  their  principles  are- of  a  nature  supe- 
rior to  your  laws.     Expelling  bishops  from  their  sees,   and 
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priests  from  their  pariahes,  in  order  to  oyeroome  this  resistaiicey 
is  not  the  way  to  overcome  it.  You  will  be  but  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  coarse  of  persecution  that  opens  before  you. 
The  victims  of  the  Bevolution  will  be  mnltiplifid,  and  the  king- 
dom be  divided.^'  I^or  was  M.  de  Cazales  materially  mistaken 
in  his  prediction. 

In  the  metropolis,  no  doubt,  the  populace  took  little  interest 
in  the  faJbe  of  the  church,  but  all  the  unhappy  effects  of  religious 
schism  were  everywhere  dse  but  too  visible,  as  M.  de  Gazales 
had  predicted.  T&e  bishops  reftised  to  give  up  their  sees ;  pro- 
tested against  the  spiritual  authority  of  those  who  were  to 
replace  ti^em ;  forbade  all  good  Cathdiies  from  communicatiiig 
with  them  in  any  of  the  sacred  offices  of  the  church ;  declared 
the  marriages  illegal,  &c. 

The  effect  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  National  Assembly  all 
oYGt  France,  though  not  exactly  in  Paris ;  for  the  revolutionists, 
in  the  mean  time,  filled  the  streets  and  shops  of  Paris  with  in- 
decent caricatures  and  dramatic  exhibitions,  ridiculing  and 
reflecting  on  the  clergy.  In  a  contest  like  this  it  was  very  dear 
who  were  likely  to  bear  away  the  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hevolution  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  while  the  thoughtful 
and  the  grave,  the  few  that  there  were,  turned  away  with  pain 
or  disgust  from  prints  and  spectacles  of  the  nature  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  rest  of  the  population,  laughing  and  amused,  were 
content  to  be  entertain^  at  any  expense,  and  the  interests  of 
religion  were  no  longer  regarded,  if  found  not  to  harmonize  with 
the  interests,  such  as  they  were  supposed,  of  the  Bevolution* 

The  violent  party  in  the  Assembly  had  always  depended  on 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  to  be  tempted  with  the  benefices 
and  sees  of  thei^  superiors,  and  were  from  the  first  less  attached 
to  the  ancient  system.  And  it  is  very  true,  that  though  a  great 
majority  was  firm,  a  sufficient  minority,  on  one  account  or 
another,  took  the  oath;  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
entire  cessation  of  public  worship. 

The  rites  of  rdigion  necessary  to  society  oould  still  be  per- 
formed. And  the  people  everywhere,  in  the  great  towns  more 
particularly,  supposed,  that  the  only  chance  which  Prance  had 
of  escaping  from  tithes,  and  even  feudal  oppressions,  as  well  as 
from  taxes  and  public  burdens,  was  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  submission  of  the  clergy  to  the  new  constitution  pro- 
posed to  them. 

Still  all  the  interior  of  France  was  long  harassed  by  civil  and 
religious  dissension^  and  by  local  wars ;  always  very  disgraceful 
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to  the  cotmtiy,  often  very  bloody,  and  BometimeB  not  a  little 
dangerous  to  the  succeBs  eyen  of  the  more  violent  and  popular 
party.  These, .  and  above  all,  the  dreadfdl  war  of  La  Yend^, 
sufficiently  proved  the  original  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  very  humane  ob- 
servations I  have  just  quoted  firom  M.  de  Gazales  and  M.  do 
Montlosier ;  and  all  that  the  former  predicted  in  the  remainder 
of  his  speech  to  a  similar  effect  would  have  been  fully  verified, 
if  the  subsequent  fary  and  violence  of  the  Bevolution  had  not 
swept  away  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Prance  all  the  ordi* 
nary  feelings  and  associationB  of  their  nature.  Such  is  the 
general  sketch  that  I  have  to  offer  to  your  consideration  of  this 
very  remarkable  portion  of  the  French  Eevolution :  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system  and  church  establishment  of  France. 

You  will  easily  conceive  that  the  different  writers  of  histories 
and  memoirs  will  see  these  transactions  from  very  different 
points  of  view. 

I  can  have  afforded  you,  in  a  short  lecture  like  l^s,  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  their  reasonings,  and  of  the  subject  itself, 
but  you  will  read  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  see  a  very  able 
and  spirited  j9r^^  of  the  whole  subject  in  M^  de  Stael. 

You  will  find  a  general  account  of  it  in  both  of  our  Annual 
Begisters ;  a  general  though  more  detailed  account  in  Lacre- 
telle ;  one  also  from  which  I  have  quoted,  in  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
vLLLe.  The  most  full  and  complete  account  is  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  which  you  may  compare  with  the  very 
fuU  account  on  the  other  side,  furnished  by  the  history  of  the 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  In  this  last  work  you  will  meet  with 
everything  that  can  be  urged  on  the  revolutionary  side  of  the 
question,  all  the  philosophy  tliat  can  be  produced,  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  learning ;  the  same  philosophy  you  will  also  find, 
united  to  all  the  eloquence  of  which  that  side  of  the  question 
was  susceptible,  in  the  different  speeches  of  Mirabeau  (there  are 
several  of  them),  appearing  in  the  different  volumes  of  the  octavo 
collection  of  them.  And  if  you  look  through  the  different 
volumes  of  the  Mercure,  you  wiU  acquire  a  very  adequate  idea 
of  the  debates  that  took  place,  and  the  different  speeches  and 
various  reasonings  by  which  the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  as- 
sailed and  defended.  And,  indeed,  everything  relative  to  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  is  more  or  less  found, 
particularly  the  unanswerable  pleadings  of  the  Abb^  Sieyes. 
Lastly,  in  our  own  writers,  you  will  see  all  the  powers  of  Burke 
engaged  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rising  eloquence  of  Mackintosh 
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on  the  other.  These  are  very  splendid*  portions  of  their  ^ceat 
peifonnanoes.  You  will  find  in  the  public  librarj  a  shtxt  tarea- 
tise  by  Sarpi,  his  "  Treatise  on  Beneficiary  Matters,"  and  yon 
will  very  eaoly  refer  to  a  Jiesmed  and  very  able  history  and 
defence  of  church  property  in  the  Quarterly  Beview  fi>r  July, 
1823,  and  again  Uie  sul^eot  continued  in  the  number  for 
January,  1830. 

A  few  words  more,  for  the  sake  of  meking  a  few  necessary 
distinctions  on  the  general  sul:9ect  of  the  destruction  of  the 
church  establishment  of  France^  and  I  conclude  my  lecture. 

Society  cannot  oxist  (any  sl^ite,  at  least,  that  deserves  the 
name  of  society)  without  ihe  institution  of  property,  but  it  may 
without  the  institution  of  church  {property.  The  fi>undati<m, 
therefore,  of  the  twp  is  not  the  sanie^—this  must  he  admitted ; 
the  property  of  the  individual  is  necessary  to  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  society — not  so,  the  property  of  the  clergyman. 

It  may  be  very  possible,  that  an  establishment  may  be.  the 
best  method  of  providing  society  with  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion, the  best  method  of  explaining  its  doctrines  and  exhibiting 
its  evidences,  of  securing  mankind  &om  degrading  or  dangerous 
fanaticism  on  the  one  side,  or  even  on  the  other,  from  licentious 
indifiEerence :  it  is  very  possiUe,  that  the  best  method  of  seouring 
these  most  important  ends,  may  be  the  establishment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body,  and  the  furnishing  of  that  body  with  a  per- 
manent, independent,  visible,  real  support,  like  that  oi  land  or 
its  produce.  All  this  majr  be  very  true ;  and  as  this  possession 
is  from  age  to  age  continued,  it  may  not,  in  the  common  esti- 
mation of  mankmd,  or  in  a  court  of  law,  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  possession  or  property ;  and  an  estate  of  land  or  tithes 
may  thus  be  enjoyed  by  an  ecclesiastical  body,  or  by  a  minister 
of  religion,  as  an  estate  is  by  any  other  individual :  still  it<must 
be  allowed,  that  the  original  nature  of  the  possession  is  different ; 
that  society  cannot  exist  without  the  one  sort  of  property,  but 
may  without  the  other ;  that  ;the  one  is  a  case  of  necessity,  the 
other  of  legislative  wisdom. 

But  when  this  sort  of  reasoning  has  been  admitted,  with  Mi- 
rabeau,  still  it  must  be  laid  down,  with  the  Abb^  de  Sieyes,  that 
men  must  be  just ;  and  when  a  state  has  long  proceeded,  from 
age  to  age,  on  a  certain  system ;  has  long  suffered  men  to  edu- 
cate themselves  for  a  specific  purpose ;  has  at  all  times,  and  is 
all  places,  dedicated,  or  allowed  individuals  to  dedicate,  wliich 
is  the  same  thing,  real  possessions  to  that  spedfic  purpose,  and 
suffered  their  possessions  to  assume  the  office  and  character  of 
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property ;  it  surely  can  liave  no  right  to  turn  round  on  a  sudden, 
to  tell  such  a  body  of  men,  that  it  has  altered  its  system,  that 
they  are  no  longer  wanted,  and  that  they  were  mistc^en  in  sup- 
posing their  land  or  their  tithes  property ;  that  the  original  ele- 
mentary difference  of  property  was  now  to  be  acted  upon ;  that 
they  must  give  up  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  which  the  legis- 
lature now  found  it  convenient  to  resume,  or  to  annul  the  right 
of.  Language  of  this  kind,  the  language  of  the  revolutionists, 
is  surely  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  considered  as  consistent  with 
humanity  or  justice.  A  wide  distinction  even  exists  between 
what  a  state  may  do  as  regards  the  fixture,  and  as  regards  the 
present ;  a  future  hierarchy  it  may  treat  according  to  its  new 
system  and  views,  or  it  may  in  fixture  dispense  with  an  hierarchy 
altogether ;  this  may  be  a  matter  of  legislative  wisdom,  and  no 
more ;  but  it  is  not  to  proceed  in  this  speculative  manner  with 
those  in  whom  it  has  already  raised  rational  expectations,  and 
whose  thoughts,  opinions,  feelings,  and  habits,  whose  ideas  of 
comfort,  respectability,  and  happiness,  it  has  suffered  to  grow 
up  and  be  fashioned  to  a  particular  model  of  its  own  approving 
or  proposing.  Indemnity,  compensation,  voluntary  adjustment^ 
these  are  the  only  sounds  that  can  now  be  heard. 

In  these  observations  I  have  not  insisted  on  the  nature  of  trmt 
property,  that  it  is  inviolable  if  the  duty  be  performed ;  I  have 
consented  to  take  the  ground  which  the  enemies  of  church  pro- 
perty propose.  They  may,  however,  be  reminded,  that  what  is 
now  church  property  was  never  in  possession  of  the  state ;  that 
it  was  originally  given  by  those  who  possessed  it  to  eccl^asti- 
cal  bodies  and  fimctionaries,  who  were  thus  to  be  supported 
while  they  dispensed  the  offices  of  religion ;  and  that  while  there- 
fore they  do  faithfully  dispense  the  offices  of  religion,  their  part 
of  the  obligation  is  performed,  and  the  property  must  remain  with 
them  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original  possessor  and  giver 
of  it ;  the  pvoperty  is  trust  property. 

There  never  was,  as  is  supposed,  any  gift  of  property  made  by 
the  state ;  the  state  is  only  indirectly  the  giver,  as  allowing  such 
gifts  to  be  legal.  As  fur  as  the  state  has  interfered,  it  has  not 
been  to  give  property,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  gift  of  it,  that 
is,  to  prevent  persons  of  religious  feelings,  by  statutes  of  mort- 
main and  other  legal  expedients,  from  giving  away  their  pro- 
perty to  pious  U8es>  in  a  manner  that  became  at  last  injurious  to 
the  community. 

But»  as  I  have  already  intimated,  France,  it  will  be  said;  and 
it  has  been  said  by  two  most  distinguished  writers,  France  had 
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to  perfect  its  Eevolution,  and  the  existenoe  of  the  great  Eonaa 
Ca^olic  hierarchy  of  France  was  inoonsiBteiLt  wiih  its  hopes  of 
freedom ;  the  whole  body  was  therefore  to  be  dissdLved. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  now^  at  the  temdnatton  of  my 
lecture,  and  after  all  that  I  have  ah^ady  said,  to  enter  into  this 
sort  of  reasoning.  I  hope  that  I  loye  Uberty,  and  that  I  teach 
the  love  of  it  to  others,  and  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
answer,  that  liberty  itself,  even  if  it  could,  must  not  be  t^us 
procured. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

MOXTN'IEB.    LA  FAYETTE.    NO  PROPER  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

The  fall  of  the  church  establishment  in  France  was  not  the  result 
of  a  single  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  nobility ;  the  transactions, 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  were»  one  after  another,  the  con- 
sequences, and  the  subject-matter  of  many  debates  and  discas. 
sions,  j&om  the  middle  of  the  year  1789  to  the  12th  of  June, 
1790.  It  took  a  year  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  of  this  great 
kingdom,  Imt  this  was  an  interval  fearfully  short  for  sueh  an 
event ;  and  the  destruction  of  a  body  of  m^i  so  numerous,  bo 
connected,  so  elevated  by  their  education,  in  their  office  so  sacred, 
even  so  useful,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  in  their  occupation,  as 
the  civilizers  of  the  main  portions  of  mankind,  a  body  of  men  for 
ages  had  in  honour,  and  considered  as  an  indispensable  dement 
in  society, — ^the  destruction  of  th^ir  privil^es,  their  properly, 
and  their  influence,  so  soon  to  be  accomplished  and  so  completdy, 
— was,  indeed,  a  most  striking  specimen  of  the  hardness  of  the 
nature  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  well 
fitted  to  show  how  reckless  men  may  be  made  by  the  sympathy 
and  fury  of  new  opinions^  and  how  unpitying,  indeed,  is  the 
nature  of  enthusiasm,  on  whatever  occasion,  and  of  whatever 
kind. 

A  milder  fate  might  have  awaited  the  deigy,  but  the  current 
of  these  new  opinions  had  b^;un  to  rum  more  and  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  innovation  and  democracy  firom  the  moment  that 
the  Assembly  and  the  people  had  triumphed,  and  the  court  had 
tried  their  experiment  of  menaces  and  force  in  vain.  It  would 
often  bo  happy  for  mankind,  if  the  victorious  party  could  ab- 
stain from  abusing  their  victory ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  hummi  nature,  and  goyemments  must  not  proceed  upon  any 
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suppofiition  of  this  kind :  they  must  abide  their  mistakes,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  faidts^  which  will  certainly  be  followed 
by  faults  in  their  opponents. 

Melancholy  were  the  events  that  intervened  during  the  strug- 
gles of  the  clergy  with  the  National  Assembly,  all  most  un£sk- 
Yonrable  to  the  clergy ;  for  then  tiiere  was  no  hope,  nor  ever 
had  been,  but  in  the  due  maintenance  of  the  respectability  and 
efficiency  of  the  royal  power. 

But  this  respectability  and  efficiency  had  constantly  declined 
^m  the  montib.  of  July,  1789  ;  it  had  been  deeply  injured  by 
the  sweeping  and  totally  unqualified  sacrifices  of  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  August ;  every  movement  and  every  event  continued  to 
operate  to  its  prejudice ;  that*  is,  as  it  may  now  be  perceived, 
when  it  is  too  late,  continued  to  operate  to  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment of  this  French  Eevolution.  These  movements  and 
events  should  be  carefully  marked  by  the  student,  for  they  are 
now  the  lessons  of  history. 

To  us,  who  live  at  some  distance  of  time  and  place,  it  is  some- 
what surprising  to  observe,  that  the  very  enlightened,  and  most 
of  tiiem  virtuous  men,  who  composed  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
14'ational  Assembly,  for  some  time  after  the  month  of  July,  were 
not  more  aware  tiian  they  seem  to  have  been,  how  completely 
the  executive  power  was  now  destroyed.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  king  was,  indeed,  seated  dn  the  throne,  but  that 
a  baby  sceptre  was  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  was  a  phantom  only, 
and  a  name. 

The  troops  of  the  line,  all  the  former  supports  of  his  power, 
had  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  nation  itsdf  had 
suddenly  taken  up  arms ;  and  the  regular  soldiers  of  Prance,  if 
favourable  to  the  king,  were  surrounded,  and  had,  in  truth,  be- 
come mere  prisoners  of  war.  What  single  wish  of  the  king 
could  now  be  accomplished,  if  leave  were  not  first  asked  of  the 
liational  Assembly?  In  theory,  indeed,  and  as  a  component 
part  of  a  good  constitution,  and  of  any  that  could  be  well  intended 
for  France,  these  patriotic  leaders  saw  the  necessity  of  a  king, 
and  of  executive  power ;  but  they  seem  by  no  means  to  havo 
been  sufficiently  aware,  that  they  had  now  nothing  to  fear,  what- 
ever they  might  once  have  had  to  fear,  but  from  the  violence 
of  democratic  principles.  !N"o  doubt  they  would  have  had  great 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so  giddy, 
liceaitious,  and  ignorant,  however  just  had  been  tiieir  estimate 
of  their  situation ;  but  they  had  formed  no  such  estimate,  and 
they  seem  by  no  means  to  have  taken  sufficiently  into  their  ac- 
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eoiint  the  eztraoidinary  advantages  whifih  they  posaeeaed,  not 
only  in  the  oomplete  triaanph  of  l^e  AaBemMy,  but  in  the  known 
disposition  of  the  monarch,  so  marked  by  gentlraaesB  and  amiable 
qnalitieB. 

Whatever  might  be  tiieir  diffienltiei^  aiising  whether  £com  the 
people  or  the  court,  the  moDazch,  at  least,  as  they  knew  very 
well,  had  no  wish  but  &e  happiness  of  his  people ;  no  terror 
but  that  of  shedding  their  blood ;  no  fear  but  that  of  a  civil  war. 
This  they  knew,  and  they  knew  that  his  mind  was  open  to 
schemes  of  improvemokt,  to  any  change  and  experimoit,  not  ob- 
viously inconsistent  with  his  long^^stablished  opinions  and  the 
proper  dignity  of  his  crown« 

This  was  their  great  advantage.  In  the  patxiotie  feelings  of 
the  court  and  the  princes,  they  could  look  for  no  assistance,' 
every  thing  the  reverse :  but  they  c(ndd  in  those  of  the  king; 
and  it  was  their  business  to  make  their  terms  as  mild  and 
equitable  to  him  as  possible ;  to  furnish  him  with  as  good  a 
case  as  they  oould  against  those  who  suzroonded  him,  while  he 
was  endeavouring  to  he  patriotic,  while  he  was  listening  to  the 
suggestions  of  Necker,  or  oth&t  friendly  counsellors,  or  acceding 
to  the  measures  of  the  Assembly.  Here  lies,  I  conceive,  their 
great  accosalion.  The  mildness  of  his  di^osition,  his  real  bene- 
volence, his  genuine  patnotism,  had  no  proper  effect  upon  them; 
it  did  not,,  for  a  moment,  check  their  usurpations  on  the  royal 
power ;  it  did  not,  for  a  moment,  dispose  them  to  the  wisdom 
of  offering  honourable  terms  to  a  fEdlen  foe,  if  a  foe  he  was  to 
be  esteemed ;  it  did  not  animate  them,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  to  encirde  him  with  their  protection^  and  shield  him  irom 
the  violent  and  disotrderly  ^irits  which  they  saw  in  the  Palais 
Eoyal,  and  in  their  own  Assembly ;  there  was  no  generous  sym- 
pathy with  gentleness  and  goodness  (I  speak  not  of  Mounier 
and  his  Mends,  Lally  ToILendal  and  otliers,  I  speak  of  the  main 
body  of  the  patriots).  These  Erench  patriots  were  not  situated 
as  were  our  English  patdots  in  the  time  of  what  is  denominated 
the  great  rebellion.  Louis  XYI.  was  not  Charles  I.  Our  pa- 
triots had,  indeed,  difficulties;  for  there  was  in  their  king  no 
proper  mildness,  no  general  benevolence,  no  sympathy  with 
,  dvii  liberty  on  which  they  could  dep^id.  It  was  otherwise 
vrith  the  French  monardi ;  and  not  only  this,  but  tiie  vixileut 
counsellors  of  his  more  immediate  court  had  tried  their  experi- 
ment, and  had  been  defeated  and  overpowered.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  to  be  watched  and  distrusted,  but  they  were  no  longer  to 
be  feared.    The  king  had  shown  that  he  could  be  no  inatroment 
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in  theit  hands ;  that  there  were  certain  limits,  distinct  measures 
of  tjranny,  a  civil' war,  bloodshed,  beyond  which  they  oould  not 
hurry  him ;  that  wanting  character  as  he  did,  still,  as  far  as 
benevolence  to  his  people  was  concerned,  he  did  not  want  cha- 
Tacter ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  give  the  court  an  opportunity 
of  saying,  that  as  a  king  of  France  he  was  insulted  and  extin- 
guished, all  might  yet  be  well.  The  main  body  of  the  men  of 
telents  and  patriotism  in  the  National  Assembly,  the  main  body 
of  the  assertors  of  the  new  opinions  are  not  to  be  foi^venfor 
their  want  of  forbearance,  caution,  and  conciliatory  wisdom.  I 
must  appeal  to  the  great  leadizig  facts. 

You  will  observe,  then,  that  from  the  period  of  their  victory 
in  July,  every  measure  and  evary  change  was  continually  more 
and  more  unfavourable  to  the  royal  power. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proceedmgs  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
August  could  not  have  been  altogether  Telished  by  the  king,  for 
whatever  might  be,  in  general,  theiir  besefioial  and  reasonable 
import,  they  were  in  a  style  of  revolutionary  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence, that  could  not  but  be  alarming  to  any  one  like  himself,  a 
regular  and  constituted  authority  of  the  state. 

He  made,  therefore,  veiy  natural  observations  wh&a.  these 
proceedings  were  reported  to  him,  and,  wtaLe  he  approved  their 
general  spirit  and  meaning,  talked  of  modifications  and  indem- 
nities, and,  with  the  love  he  bore  his  people,  spoke  of  the  pro^ 
tection  he  owed  also  to  the  principles  of  justice.  On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  however,  as  he  said,  there  could  be  no  difference 
between  him  and  the  Assembly ;  their  wishes  being  the  same. 

Tbe  Assembly  were  not  pleased  with  his  measured  acquies-^ 
cence,  with  his  reasonable  criticisms,  important  remarks,  nor 
did  many  of  3ie  members  at  all  conceal  their  displeasure. 

But  now,  in  the  second  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
great  subject  of  the  future  constitution  of  Fitmce  was  also  brought 
forward,  and  that  every  change  and  every  measure  was  con- 
tintrally  UB^vourable  to  the  royal  power,  visibly^  ofiEbnsively  so, 
in  the  eyes  of  himself,  his  MeiniB,  «nd  aU  Eixrope.  Was  it  thus 
that  he  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Revolution  ? 

This  part  of  oiir  general  subject  is  so  important,  that  I  must 
present  it  to  you  under  every  possilde  point  of  view  that  I  can 
contrive.  My  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  by  exhibiting  to  you 
the  different  notices  that  were  taken  of  these  transaotionsby  in^ 
telligent  writers  and  reasoners  at  the  time.  I  wirfi  you  to  pro- 
ceed as  little  as  possible  upon  any  aut^rity  of  mine ;  flCnd  do 
not  be  offended  by  my  tediousness  of  detail  or  dulness  of  quotation, 
or  repetitions  of  the  same  facts  or  reasonings. 
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This  eanse  of  the  !EVench  Eerolatioii  was  one  of  the  gteatest 
that  has  existed  in  the  annals  of  mankind  since  the  Uu^b  of '^ 
Beformation.  It  foiled — ^in  every  proper  sense  of  the  word,  it 
failed;  and  the  point  of  the  subject  now  more  immediately 
before  ns  is,  how  fiur  the  friends  of  freedom  themselves  w&te  in 
iaxjlt ;  how  far  they,  too,  did  or  did  not  take  their  torn,  and 
commit  their  particular  faults ;  fiiults  to  be  maxked  and  con- 
demned, after  ^ose  that  had  been  ccnamitted  by  the  court  and 
privileged  orders  have  been  first  stated  and  duly  reprobated*  I 
certainly  conceive  that  this  was  the  case.  How  hi  these  fsixlts 
and  mistakes  were  or  were  not  but  too  natural,  is  not  the  point ; 
if  they  really  were  committed,  they  must  be  produced,  and  made 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  wise  and  virtuous  men  hereafter* 

With  respect,  then,  to  the  great  subject  of  the  formation  of 
the  constitution,  you  will  observe  that  among  the  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  there  was  one  particular  band,  headed 
by  Mounier,  consisting  of  Lally  ToUendal,  Clermont,  Tonnerre, 
and  others,  who  were  men  (as  I  conceive)  of  real  wisdom,  as 
well  as  of  patriotic  feeling,  to  whom  the  business  of  the  consti* 
tution  was  first  referred,  and  who  were  the  committee  of  five, 
and  who  really  did  make  on  the  whole  a  very  reasonable  report 
to^  the  Assembly,  who  did  not  press  too  hard  <m  the  royal  ex- 
ecutive power  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  who  in  &c£ 
proposed  a  scheme  of  a  constitution  somewhat  after  the  model  of 
that  of  England.     This  is  the  first  point. 

But  tiiat  this  scheme  was.  overruled  by  the  Assembly,  and  one 
of  a  much  more  democratio  nature,  after  much  discussion,  ulti- 
mately adopted :  this  was,  I  apprehend,  &tal  to  the  Eevolution. 
This  is  the  second  point 

This  second  scheme  of  a  constitution  was  made  much  more 
democratic.  For,  in  the  formation  of  any  constitution  that 
could  be  proposed  for  France  at  this  particular  period,  the  great 
questions  at  issue  were — 

Ist.  The  veto  of  the  king  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

2ndly .  Whether  the  Assembly  should  consist  of  two  houses  or 
one. 

drdly.  Whether  be  dissolved  at  the  ]^easure  of  the  king. 

AH  these  three  questions  were  determined  in  fupottr  of  the 
crown  by  Mounier  and  his  friends  in  their  first  soheme  of 
government;  and  determined  reasonably,  as  I  conceive:,  but 
other  patriotic  members  of  the  Assembly  thought  difEbrenti^  as 
did  the  majority  of  the  Assembly ;  and  in  tiieir  scheme  or^o- 
venunent  these ftoints  were  determined  againtt  the  crown;  and 
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ia  tibid  mfumer  the  cause  of  the  Eeyolution  was,  I  also  ooQoeiye, 
lost^— lost  in  the  interral  that  passed  between  the  middle  of  July 
and  the  beginning  of  October. 

And  now  I  have  two  observations  to  make.  Those  patriotic 
m^osJ^M^  La  Fayette  and  others,  who  thus  made  another  con- 
atLtati<m>  more  democratic  in  its  nature ;  a  constitution  in  whi<^ 
these  ^estipns  were  determined  against  the  crown,  were  not  a 
little  led  away  by  the  example  of  America,  as  well  as  by  the 
intoxicating  nature  of  the  new  opinions.  This  is  my  first  ob- 
eeorvation. 

l>08tly>  by  a  reference  to  the  debates  that  took  place,  you  will 
see  that  these  patriots  and  the  people  of  France  had  sufELcient 
warning,  from  the  reasonings  and  speeches  of  intelligent  men,  of 
the  mistakes  they  were  committing.  This  is  my  second  ob- 
servation* 

finch  is  my  general  statement,  which  I  must  request  you  to 
remember  while  I  journey  on  through  the  varying  opinions  and 
statements  of  different  actors  in  the  scene,  and  while  I  go  a  little 
mare  into  the  detail  than  I  hare  yet  done,  on  accQunt  of  what  I 
anppoee  to  be  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  general  subject 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  among  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  at  this  particular  epoch  was  the  celebrated  La 
Fayette.  He  had  been  the  hero  of  the  American  Eevolution ; 
and  however  then  favourable  (as  indeed  in  practice  at  least,  he 
always  remained)  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  it  was  still  impos- 
sible that  he -should  not  bear  away  from  that  Eevolution  a  strong 
impression  of  those  great  democratic  principles  of  liberty,  which 
he  had  seen  in  America  successfully  established,  and  to  whose 
triumph  he  had  so  materially,  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  of 
posiserity,  contributed. 

His  fallow  patriots  must  have  been  caught  by  the  same  flame, 
nad  influenced  by  the  same  example.  Eyen  Mounier,  Lally 
ToUendal,  and  the  most  virtuous  and  the  wisest  members  of  the 
Assembly,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  affected  by  the 
influence  of  this  memorable  assertion  of  what  they  considered  as 
the  great,  the  original  rights  of  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  even 
in  moments  of  depression,  and  while  they  thought  the  court  and 
the  royal  authority  were  likely  to  overwhelm  them,  and  before 
the  BastUe  was  destroyed,  they  had  busied  themselves  in  pre- 
paring a  declaration  of  their  rights,  to  leave,  if  it  were  necessary, 
as  a  legacy  to  their  countrymen. 

Jt  happened  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  as  you  have  seen, 
tomedout  entirely  in  their  favour;  and,  there£[>re,  they  now 
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renewed  Hbrnr  intention  of  exhibiting  tiliese  great  priso^^tt  <£ 
oirii  liberty,  as  had  been  done  in  Ammca,  and  of  Liymg  ihe 
foundations  of  the  future  constitotion  of  France  so  deepty,  as 
they  conceived,  that  the  edifice  could  nevBr  hereafter  be  shdcni 
by  any  efforts  of  tyranny  or  nsorpation.  It  is  at  this  moment 
that  begin  our  first  thoughts  of  doubt,  and  even  of  cename,  in 
this  business  of  the  formation  of  the  oonstitation ;  for  this  tiieur 
resolution^  though  wise  and  magnanimous  in  the  firstinstaBce, 
and  before  the  14th  of  July,  mig^t  not  be  exactly  expedient 
afterwards.  The  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  a  situation  of  danger 
or  defeat  was  one  thing,  and  in  a  situation  of  victory  and  trxmi^h 
might  be  quite  another. 

.  Considerations,  however,  of  this  kind,  seem  never  to  have  oc- 
curred to  La  Fayette  or  his  fciends,  and  the  consequences  were 
very  lamentable. 

We  will  refer  a  little  to  the  great  exiample  that  on  this  oeca- 
sion  betrayed  them— to  America. 

In  America,  not  long  after  the  dedarfttion  of  independence  by 
the  Congress,  the  different  provinces  of  that  great  continent 
began  to  form  constitutions  for  themselves,  and  l^ese  weee  gene« 
rally  prefaced  or  accompanied  by  assertions  of  the  original  rights 
of  mankind  and  the  popular  origin  of  all  firee  government. 

^'  All  men  are  bom  tcee  and  equal,"  says  ti^e  first  artlde  of 
the  declaration  of  Massachusetts,  '*  and  Iwve  certain  natural, 
essential,  and  unalienable  rights;"  and  it  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate them. 

Agaih,  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania :— ''  All  men  are 
bom  equally  &ee  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
and  indefeasible  rights.''  *^  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people ; 
all  £ree  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,'*  saya  tiie 
ninth  artide.  ''  All  government  of  right  originates  from  t^o 
people,"  says  the  first  article  of  the  declaration  of  the  state  of 
Delaware.  So  the  declarations  of  Maryland,  and  of  Nortii  Caio. 
Una ;  so  the  ninth  artide  in  that  of  Soulii  Carolina ;  and  so  ike 
rest.  "  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  natural,  inherent^  and  unalienable  rights,"  says  the 
declaration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont.  **  We  hold  t^ese 
truths  to  be  self-evident,"  said  the  Declaration  of  Independoice 
issued  by  Congress  in  1776,  ''  that  all  men  are  created  oqual; 
that  tiiey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursvdt  of 
happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  gov^nments  are  i^iisti* 
tuted  among  them,  deriving  tiieir  just  powers  fr^ran  tbe  ooiisant 
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of  lim  govemed."  **  That  whenever  any  form  of  goTemment 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it."  **  That  governments  long  established 
shffiild  not  be  ducnged  for  light  a]vl  tnmsient  canses ;  but  when 
a  long  tram  of  abuses  and  usurpations  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
men  imder  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
to  throw  off  such  government^  and  to  provide  new  guards  fbr 
their  future  security." 

Hare  we  see  tiie  school  in  which  the  Prench  patriots  had  stu- 
died. La  Tayette  talked  afkerwacds,  you  may  remember  (but 
in  cases  of  necessity  arising  from  oppresaion),  ''  of  the  sacred 
duty  of  insurrection ;"  nor  can  it  foe  denied  that  these  manly 
principleB  are  founded  in  nature  and  in  truth,  that  they  are 
deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  that  they  form  the 
proper  protection  of  the  social  order  among  men.  These  are  the 
theories  upon  which  legislators  and  governors  are  to  proceed 
while  they  are  endeavouring  to  administer  to  the  happiness  of 
th^  fellow-creatures ;  and  these  are,  no  doubt,  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  sentiments  of  human  nature  to  which  an  appeal  must 
ultimately  be  made  by  the  people  and  their  patriots,  when  go- 
vermnents  abuse  and  persevere  in  abuaing  thmr  trust. 

The  only  question  is  the  manner  in  which  these  principles  and 
seatimeats  are  to  be  applied  to  the  concerns  of  mankind ;  the 
time,  the  oceaaion,  the  form,  under  which  they  are  to  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  consideration  of  the  people.  The  limitation  made 
even  by  the  American  Congress,  while  throwing  off  the  yoke,  as 
they  thought  it,  of  Great  Britain,  is  vay  remarkable.  '*  Pru- 
dence will  dictate,"  they  say,  "  that  governments  long  esta- 
blished should  mi  be  changed  for  light  and  kansient  causes ;'' 
and  they  reduce  the  case  to  a  design  of  absolute  de^;)otism — ito  a 
case  "  of  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,"  such  are  their 
words,  and  ''  that  eviace  a  design  to  reduce  men  under  abso* 
lute  despotism." 

It  therefore  weU  became  the  wise  and  virtuous  men  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Prance  to  oonsider  carefully  what  were 
the  doctrines  they  were  scattering  broad-cast  upon  the  land» 
and  upon  what  sqU  they  were  to  falL  Without  disputing  their, 
abstraet  truths  we  may  protest  against  the  propriety  of  their 
being  prodaimed,  as  they  were,  at  the  moment  when  the  king 
and  the  court  had  ceased  to  contend,  and  when  the  Assembly, 
or  ratfaicr  pcarhape  the  people  themselves,  were  now  supreme. 
The  true  wisdom  would  have  been  to  have  left  these  abstract 
r^tSy  where  they  were  found,  in  the  intuitions  of  the  under- 
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Btanding  and  in  the  first  and  ineyitable  fedings  of  the  heart ;  to 
have  left  them  there,  acknowki^d  and  undisturbed,  and  then 
to  have  proceeded  immediately,  as  it  were,  to  business ;  amd  as 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  August  had  cleared  away  the  stage,  fiist 
to  have  secured  the  proper  eidstenoe  of  the  kii^p  and  lie  eze- 
cutiye  power,  and  then  to  have  made  such  reforms  in  the  laws 
and  the  system  of  taxation  as  would  have  reconciled  all  Erencb- 
men,  who  meant  well,  to  the  Berolution  and  the  new  order  of 
things;  proclaiming  aloud,  not  the  doctrines  that  might  flatter 
the  people  into  madness  and  folly,  but  those  that  showed  them 
the  danger  of  their  situation ;  the  necessily,  to  them,  of  peace 
and  order;  the  benevolent  nature  of  their  king;  how  fruitless 
must  be  the  effort  that  could  now  be  made  by  the  court  to  resist 
thd  labours  of  the  Assembly ;  and  how  evident  it  was  that  the 
community  could  have  now  no  enemy  but  its  own  irritability 
and  rashness. 

I  do  not  deny,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  that  great  wisdom 
and  caution  were  shown  l;^  Mounier  and  his  friends ;  that  it 
will  be  an  eternal  hcmour  to  their  memory  that  they  made  great 
provisions  for  the  stability  of  the  royal  power.  You  must  never 
forget,  what  I  have  already  announced  to  you,  that  they  (the 
first  committee  of  five)  determined  the  three  great  questions, 
on  which  the  future  existence  of  the  royal  powtf  depended, 
quite  right  and  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  great  merit  in  them, 
considering  the  times  and  ciroumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed ;  and  had  they  been  properly  countenanced  and  assisted 
by  others,  all  might  have  been  well.  Very  different  were^  how- 
ever, the  views  and  feelings  of  but  too  many  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  powerful  men  of  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  Them 
men  (and  the  Assembly  unfortunately  followed  them)  went  &r 
greater  lengths  than  Mounier  and  the  admirers  of  the  £n|^ 
constitution ;  and  the  first  thing  they  had  to  do,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was,  after  the  example  of  America,  to  teach  the  peq)le 
their  rights,  and  to  exhibit  the  principles  upcm  whidi  the 
existing  government  was  to  be  swept  away,  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted in  its  room.  Mourner's  scheme  was  therefore  z^ected, 
and  a  new  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  dtiaeus 
(followed  by  most  important  alterations  in  the  intended  consti- 
tution) was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  king.  In  this  de. 
daiation,  by  the  first  article  it  was  laid  down  that  aU  men  weie 
bom  and  remained  free  and  equal,  and  that  social  distinctians 
could  only  be  founded  on  common  utility.  The  natural  rights 
of  man  were  declared  by  the  second  to  be  liberty,  property, 
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eccnritf y  and  resistance  against  oppression ;  and  by  the  third, 
that  the  principle  of  sovereignty  resided  essentially  ih  the  nation, 
and  that  no  body  of  men  and  no  individual  could  exercise  an 
authority  that  did  not  emanate  expressly  from  that  source. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Declaration,  it  was  said,  that  these  na- 
tmal,  unalienable,  and  sacred  rights  of  man  were  thus  exhibited, ' 
in  order  that  being  ever  present  to  all  the  members  of  the  social 
body,  they  might  be  incessantly  reminded  of  their  rights  and 
their  dutLes,  and  that  the  acts  of  the  legislative  power  and  those 
of  the  executive  power  being  every  moment  compared  witli  the 
end  of  all  political  institutions,  both  might  require  the  more  re« 
spect^  finally,  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  citizens,  being 
thus  founded  henceforward  on  simple  and  incontestable  princi- 
ples, might  ever  tend  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good. 

Now  what  we  contend  for  is,  that,  independent  of  the  demo- 
cratic provisions  of  the  constitution,  by  which  they  were  followed^ 
doctrines  and  prefaces  like  these,  however  fitted  for  America  in 
June  1776,  at  the  beginning  of  a  doubtful  and  even  unpromis. 
ing  contest  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  a  parliament  that 
would  not  listen  to  petitions,  were  far  from  being  fitted  to  the 
situation  of  Erance,  and  more  particularly  of  Paris,  in  August 
1789 — ^to  tiie  case  of  a  benevolent  monarch  with  a  people  in  a 
state  of  triumphant  insurrection,  headed  by  an  assembly,  a  single 
Assembly,  that  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  community, 
and  that  were  exercising  all  the  powers  of  it  Our  argument 
would  not  be  affected  by  supposing  the  court  and  the  royd  party 
more  powerful  than  they  are  here  conceived  to  be.  If  they 
were,  it  then  became  still  more  a  matter  of  prudence  to  offer 
them  better  terms,  and  to  keep  out  of  their  sight  such  principles 
as  nanst  necessarily  be.  offensive  to  them.  But  the  National  As» 
semblj  must  at  all  events  be  considered,  in  this  stage  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  as  the  triumphant  party ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  not  to  contrast,  as  Mr.  Burke  did  at 
an  earlier  period,  the  moderation  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Whigs 
in  1688,  with  the  rashness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  a  century  afterwards,  in  August  1789; 
for  so  fSur  tbese  two  very  dissimilar  cases  may  be  compared. 

These  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  you  will  see  very  fully 
and  earnestly  discussed  in  l£e  works  you  will  have  to  read,  more 
especially  in  Burke  and  Mat^intosh.  They  were  afterwards 
produced  by  Paine,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet ''  Eights  of  Man," 
and  applied  to  our  own  constitution.    The  propagation  of  these 
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doctrines  gave  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  generality  of  the  people 
of  property  of  this  country,  and  you  will  therefore  consider  the 
first  appearance  of  these  principles  in  Prance  with  a  more  than 
usual  interest ;  and  you  may  now  do  it  with  impartiality  and 
calmness,  unaffected  by  the  passions  which  were  most  tremen- 
dously excited  by  the  situation  of  France,  and  indeed  of  Europe, 
at  this  particular  period. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  observation  which  may  be  veiy 
obviously  made,  and  which  I  must  even  now  present  to  your 
consideration ;  and  it  is  this :  that  these  rights  of  man,  nnder 
whatever  form  presented,  are  in  feet  abstract  political  maxims ; 
are  to  be  received,  if  received  at  all,  as  the  intuitions  of  the  mi- 
derstanding,  when  applying  itself  to  the  subject  of  polifics ;  as 
the  metaphysical  or  moral  axioms  of  the  science. 

Now  what  may  or  may  not  be  justly  so  esteemed,  nnder  what 
limitations  and  what  exceptions  must  be  ever  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion ;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and  reformers, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  subjects  of  debate  and  colli- 
sion, all  such  men,  if  they  are  wise,  will  keep  at  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  all  elementary  rights  and  principles.  They 
will  in  reality  proceed  upon  them,  and  take  such  of  them  for 
granted  as  are  clearly  connected  with  the  public  happiness ;  but 
tiiey  wiU  say  little  or  nothing  about  them,  and  certainly  not  pre- 
face their  measures  or  open  their  discussions  with  abstract  posi- 
tions and  metaphysical  generalities  of  this  kind,  but  hasten  on 
to  practice  and  to  the  real  wants  and  wishes  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, as  they  see  them  plainly  existing  before  them,  not  expect- 
ing too  much  from  themselves  or  others,  and  above  all  things 
losing  no  time. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  that  when  Mounier's  s(Aeme 
had  been  tejected,  a  new  one  was  at  last  formed.  Tins  new  De- 
claration of  Rights  (of  the  1 7th  of  August)  consisted  of  seven- 
teen  articles,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  nine- 
teen supplementary  articles  of  the  constitution,  October  1st, 
1789  ;  and  of  these  last  artides,  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  by 
the  fifth,  the  legislature  was  to  consist  only  of  one  house ;  by 
the  eleventh,  the  king  was  only  to  have  a  suspenave  veto;  and 
by  the  fourth,  the  Assembly  was  to  be  permanent :  that  is,  the 
king  was  not  to  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and 
he  was  to  have  no  army ;  so  that  the  democratic  principles  an- 
nounced in  the  Declaration  were  very  decidedly  earried  into  fall 
effect  in  these  proceedings  of  the  Assembly;  and  itw^  very 
clear,  that  while  the  government  was  declared  to  be  monarchi- 
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ca],  the  aal^oritf  of  the  monarchy  was  to  he  most  materially 
changed,  was  indeed  to  he  yirtually  destroyed. 

Vox  oniselyeSy  we  ccmceive  that  it  was  the  husiness  of  the 
friends  of  &eedom  at  this  period  to  have  taken  security,  as  much 
as  possible,  against  the  exasperated  popular  feelings,  against  de- 
magogues and  mohs  for  the  present,  and  against  democracy  for 
the  future.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  freedom,  most 
of  Uiem,  seem  to  have  been  anxious  chiefly  and  in  the  first  place 
to  provide  against  the  court  and  the  nobility  and  clergy  for  the 
present;  and,  secondly,  against  the  renewal  of  the  roycd  power, 
with  its  ancient  tyrannies  and  abuses,  for  the  future ;  and  to 
have  thought  of  little  else. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  the  subject  as  far  as  we  have 
hitherto  alluded  to  it. 

You  will  now,  I  hope,  have  a  general  notion,  first,  of  the  rea- 
sonable attempt  that  was  made  by  Mounier  and  his  friends  to 
raise  up  a  constitution  somewhat  after  the  English  model. 

Ne-xt,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  minds  of  many  patriotic 
members  of  the  Assembly  became  inflamed  by  the  new  opinions, 
and  particularly  by  the  example  of  America. 

Next,  that  in  consequence,  they  formed  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment of  a  much  more  democratic  nature  than  Mounier' s,  consist- 
ing of  seventeen  articles,  and  nineteen  supplementary  articles. 

And  lastly,  you  will  have,  I  hope,  a  general  notion  of  these 
articles,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  dements  on  which  they  were 
founded,  the  rights  of  man;  on  the  whole,  that  the  royal  power 
was  unreasonably  and  fatally  weakened. 

But  I  have  also  said,  that  the  patriots  and  people  of  France 
had  sufficient  warning,  in  the  different  reasonings  and  speeches 
of  intelligent  men,  of  the  mistakes  they  were  committing. 

Mueh  li^t  is  thrown  on  points  of  this  nature  by  the  weekly 
journal  the  Mercure,  SHght  sketches  of  the  debates  are  occa- 
sionally giyen,  and  a  general  notion  may  hence  he  formed  of 
the  violenco  of  parties,  the  endless  yariety  of  human  opinion, 
and  the  difficulties  which  the  counsels  of  wise  and  good  men 
have  inevitably  to  encounter  when  they  are  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  passions  and  abide  the  decisions  of  any  large  and 
popular  assembly.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  notion  of 
the  debates  famished  by  this  journal ;  but  you  wiU  not  find 
your  lime  thrown  away  (very  much  otherwise)  if  you  refer  to 
the  journal  yourselves. 

Turning,  then,  to  this  journal,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  neglected  the  reason- 
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able  obserrations  that  were  made  to  tiiem,  I  shall  fixst  ailuds 
to  the  report  that  was  deliyered  to  them  by  the  oommaitee  of 
five  (Mounier  and  his  Mends)  on  the  very  impartaoEit  point, 
whether  there  should  be  two  houses  or  one.  I  shall  then  give  a 
specimen  of  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  dedaratioa  of  the 
Eights  of  Man. 

'*  Some  persons/'  says  the  report,  <'  are  attached  to  the  system 
of  one  chamber ;  they  appeal  to  the  happy  effects  produced  in 
the  instance  of  the  National  Assembly  already ;  they  argue,  that 
it  is  the  common  will  that  should  make  the  law ;  and  that  it  is 
best  seen  in  a  single  chamber ;  that  every  division  of  the  Il- 
lative body,  by  destropng  its  unity,  often  renders  imposBible  iiie 
most  desirable  institutions  and  the  most  salutary  reforma ;  that 
such  a  division  would  introduce  a  constant  struggle  and  combat 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  the  result  of  which  must  be 
either  a  political  torpor  and  inertness,  or  the  most  unhappy  dis- 
sensions ;  that  by  the  two  chambers  we  should  be  also  eiqwsed 
to  the  dangers  of  a  new  aristocracy,  which  it  is  equally  the  wish 
and  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  avoid." 

The  report  has  here  fEurly  stated  the  arguments  in  fevour  of 
0^  chamber,  but  observe  how  just  are  the  arguments  uiged  in 
reply. 

"  Othiaw,"  says  the  report^  *•  on  the  contrary,  contend  that 
this  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  chambers  is  entirely 
necessary ;  that  though  one  chamber  mi^t  be  tqxxq  desirable 
in  the  moment  of  regeneration,  when  every  obstacle  was  to  be 
resisted,  two  chambers  are  still  the  proper  measure,  and  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  preservation  and  stability  of  the  constitntion 
afterwards,  and  when  it  shall  onee  have  be^  determined  upon ; 
tiiat  two  chambers  are  necessary  to  prevent  all  surprise  and  all 
precipitation,  and  to  secure  mature  deliberation ;  that  the  inter- 
vention of  the  king  in  the  legislation  will  be  vain,  illusory,  and 
without  effect,  if  it  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  irresistible  mass  of 
the  national  will,  brought  forward  and  exhibited  in  one  single 
assembly;  that  meaning  first,  and  above  all  things,  to  make  a 
constitution  durable  and  solid,  the  National  Assembly  ahould 
take  care  to  avoid  every  system  which,  throwing  all  the  real 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  legislative  body,  could  only  render 
the  monarch  anxious  to  seize  any  of^ortunily  to  modify  and 
change  it,  and  expose  the  empire  to  new  convulsions ;  that  by 
giving  the  legislative  body  a  great  facility  of  movement^  which 
is  done  by  leaving  it  to  act  in  one  body,  you  expose  it  very  idly 
to  resolutions  that  are  too  sudden— resolutions  inspired  perhaps 
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by  Boine  eloquent  speech,  some  hasty  enthusiasm,  some  intrigue 
in  fieiTOQr  of  ministers  or  against  them,  and  that  such  precipitate 
resolutians  must  lead  to  despotism  or  to  anarchy;  finally,  that 
the  examples  of  England  and  America  show  the  utility  of  two 
chambers^  and  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  insist  upon 
their  inconvenience." 

Such  were  the  reasonings  which  this  report  of  the  five  (of 
Mounier,  Lally  ToUendal,  and  others)  exhibited  on  the  great 
question  of  the  two  chambers ;  and  the  fate  of  the  reasonings 
in  &vour  of  the  two  chambers,  their  real  wisdom  and  iotel  failure 
with  the  Assembly,  is  surely  now,  after  all  that  we  have  seen, 
Tory  remarkable^ 

And  next,  with  respect  to  the  second  point,  the  Declaration 
of  the  Eights  of  Man. 

I  have  already  announced  to  you  that  very  reasonable  speeches 
were  occasionally  made  in  the  Assembly ;  and  the  Assembly  and 
the  people  of  France  were  not  in  the  end  wrong  without  having 
been  fizst  distinctly  warned  of  the  mistakes  they  might  commit. 

Observe  some  of  the  speeches  that  were  made  on  this  subject^ 
that  so  agitated  mankind  at  this  period  and  long  after,  the  rights 
of  man. 

M.  de  lUauzat  protested  against  these  printed  formxdaries  of 
declarations  of  rights.  Liberty,  according  to  him,  was  to  emanate 
from  the  constitution  and  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly.  Man 
could  only  be  considered  in  a  state  of  society :  to  take  bim  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  to  found  political  institutions  upon  bases  merely 
chimerical. 

M.  Malonet  could  not  see  how  a  declaration  of  this  kind  was 
at  all  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  tyranny ;  the  constitution 
itself  would  be  suffici^ot  for  this  purpose.  ''Metaphysical 
maxims,"  he  said,  *'  are  always  little  intelligible  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  It  is  dangerous  to  present  the  people  with 
a  system  of  rights  of  which  their  understandings  can  neither 
seize  the  proper  character  nor  the  limits.  America  was  in  a 
different  situation.  The  rights  proposed  should  be  quite  sim- 
plified and  joined  to  the  constitution  itself." 

A  speech  of  greater  length,  by  M.  de  Landine,  is  then  given, 
who  seems,  in  this  speech  at  least,  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
men  of  letters  disposed  rather  to  practice  than  to  theory. 

**  Far,*'  said  he,  "  from  mounting  up  to  the  first  origin  of  the 
social  order,  let  us  improve  that  in  which  we  are  placed ;  let  us 
turn  irom  the  man  in  a  natural  state,  let  us  consider  him  in  a 
civilized.    Without  inquiring  what  we  have  been,  or  even  what 
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we  are,  let  ns  fix  our  eyes  on  what  we  ought  to  be.  Jdxk^ 
Cumberland,  Smith,  Hume,  Bousseau,  and  many  otharSy  have 
develop^  the  great  principles  of  laws ;  but  we  want  now  the 
practice,  not  the  theory.  We  are  not  likely  to  lose  sigjit  of 
those  principles,  but  it  is.  the  immediate  application  of  them  that 
is  the  business  before  us.  The  law  itself  will  be  better  than  a 
thousand  prefaces  to  it  Our  wisdom  is  to  g^n  timoi  now  liiat 
we  have  lost  so  much  of  it,  and  have  no  more  to  lose ;  and  on 
no  account  to  open  wide  to  the  publib  mind  a  vast  field  for  dis- 
putes, and  commentaries,  and  opinions.  Wben  points  are  made 
the  subjects  of  long  discussion,  even  among  ourselves  can  we 
suppose  that  the  imaginations  of  others  will  not  take  fire  ?  and 
the  divisions,  the  controversial  writings,  and  the  debates  that 
will  ensue,  will  they  not  necessarily  weaken  the  profound  respect 
with  which  every  thing  that  comes  from  the  Assembly  of  the 
representatiTes  of  the  nation  should  be  received  ?" 

This  slight  notice  of  what  passed  in  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd 
of  August  will  give  you  a  general  notion  of  the  style  and  import 
of  ihe  observations  ^  that  were  occasionally  made  there.  There 
was  no  want  of  discussion,  however  stormy,  or  of  intelligence, 
however  unavailing. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  events  that  took  place^  and  to 
the  constitution  that  really  was  formed. 

And  to  give  you,  in  the  shortest  manner  I  can,  some  general 
notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  framers  of  it  proceeded,  I  will 
also  quote  to  you  some  of  the  sentiments  that  were  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  England.  I  will  then  conclude. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  on  the  17  th  of  August,  when  Mira- 
beau  presented  his  report  &om  Mounier's  committee  of  five  (he 
was  one  of  the  five),  he  accompanied  it  with  a  modest  and  sensible 
speech,  stating  the  dificulties  with  which  they  had  to  struggle ; 
and  he  renewed  observations  of  this  kind  on  the  18th.  You  will 
see  his  remarks  in  the  Mercure,  and  still  more  at  length  in  the 
printed  account  of  his  speeches.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed.  But  this  report  as  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  though 
in  itself  so  reasonable,  though  presented  by  Mirabeau,  and 
though  coming  firom  Mounier  and  other  men  of  such  high  autho- 
rity, did  not  at  all  succeed ;  and  this  (you  will  remember)  I 
consider  as  one  of  the  fatal  events  of  the  Eevolution. 

A  new  effort  to  make  a  constitution  was  almost  unanimously 
required ;  other  schemes  of  government  were  afterwards  con- 
sidered, and  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  were  taken.  Forty 
appeared  in  fiivour  of  one  by  La  iFayette  ^  two  hundred  and 
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fbrty  for  one  by  the  Abb^  de  Sieyes ;  six  hundred  and  fiHrty  for 
one  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  Kancy. 

On  the  20th  this  last  more  faroiored  soheme  was  discfussed^ 
Great  di^f^ence  of  opinion  still  t)reyailed  on  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  it. 

The  great  points  of  debate  were,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
those  more  immediately  connected  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
king. 

In  the  opening  week  of  September,  qnestions  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  had  already  agitated  the  Assembly. 

An  appeal  was  of  course  made  to  the  example  of  England. 

It  had  chanced  that  Bonsseau,  who  was  then  the  highest 
authority,  had  observed  in  his  Letters  from  the  Mountains,  that 
the  veto  of  the  king  of  England  was,  after  all,  so  checked,  and 
tempered,  and  con&oUed,  as  not  to  be  formidable  to  liberty,  and 
he  counselled  the  representatives  of  Geneva  not  to  deny  their 
magistrates  a  similar  power,  if  they  wished  for  it :  but  now  in 
France  the  orators  and  writers  of  the  day  still  insisted  that  to 
give  the  veto  was  to  establish  despotism ;  that  the  English  had 
given  their  kings  the  veto  in  feudal  times  of  barbarism,  and  that 
they  now  repented. 

It  was  in  vain  to  reply  that  the  English  did  not  repent,  and 
that  they  certainly  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  free. 
The  same  Rousseau  was  now  again  produced  to  prove  that  they 
were  otherwise. 

"  The  people  of  England,"  so  went  th^  quotation,  "  suppose 
themselves  free,  but  they  are  quite  mistaken ;  they  are  only  so 
during  the  election  of  the  members  of  parliament ;  when  these 
are  once  elected,  the  people  are  then  slaves ;  they  are  a  mere 
nothing :  this  modern  idea  of  representation  i«  quite  absurd,  the 
offspring  of  the  feudal  governments,"  &c.  &c. 

When  such  sentiments  as  these  could  be  quoted  from  Eous- 
seau,  and  when  Rousseau  was  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a 
moral  sage,  but  as  a  political  writer  and  a  legislator,  in  what  a 
bewildered  state  must  have  been  the  understandings  of  too  many 
of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  community  ! 

In  the  Mercure  will  be  found  a  very  fiill  debate  that  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  September.  M.  de  Landiiies  seems  to  have 
spoken  at  great  length. 

'"At  every  moment,"  said  he,  "the  government  of  England  is 
referred  to.  "No  doubt,  considering  the  age  in  which  it  was 
formed,  the  government  of  England  is  a  noble  monument  erected 
to  the  liberty  of  man ;  it  is  an  enlightened  system  for  that  period, 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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no  doubt ;  bat  let  us  ky  aside  all  prejudicei  Does  -aoy  one  sap* 
pose  that  there  is  nothing  there  defectiye,  that  the  English 
statesmen  and  reasoners  see  nothing  there  to  oorrect?  Are  ire 
to  suppose  that  if  England  was  now  labouring,  as  we  are  labour- 
ing, to  make  a  constitution,  that  she  would  establish  it  on  the 
same  bases  which  she  had  done ;  tibat  she  would  retain  even  the 
House  of  Peers,  very  often  indeed  useful  to  the  king,  but  always 
perfectly  useless  to  the  people  ? 

"  Never  believe  it,  gentlemen,  that  England  has  done  every- 
thing for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  that  we  have  nothing 
left  but  to  copy  her.  Let  us  dare  to  do  something  better ;  let 
us  have  the  elevated  boldness  to  place  the  statue  of  liberty  on  a 
base,  that  it  will  be  still  more  impossible  to  overturn." 

This  paragraph  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  description  of  those  who  were  unfortunately  oonsidered 
among  the  wisest  at  this  particular  period.  **  Talk  not  to  me," 
said  the  celebrated  Bamave  in  l^e  same  debate,  **  of  the  British 
constitution,  formed  not  by  the  liberal  use  of  reason,  but  the 
result  of  time  and  custom,  and  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  political 
events.  It  would  be  against  all  natural  reason  that  the  people 
should  make  their  king  into  their  legislator ;  it  would  be  unjust 
to  submit  a  whole  nation  to  the  caprices  of  a  single  man." 

These  were  the  notions  that  unhappily  had  ta^en  possession 
of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
Mounier,  as  virtuous  and  intrepid  as  he  was  wise,  defended, 
apparently  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  the  views  of  the  committee  of 
the  constitution,  the  plurality  of  chambers,  the  senate  for  life,  and 
the  absolute  veto. 

The  debates  through  the  whole  month  of  September,  1789, 
continued  to  torn  on  the  great  points  connected  with  the  future 
constitution,  but  were  still  marked  by  violence  and  disorder. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  commotion  when  M.  de  Yirieux  ob- 
served with  a  good  sense,  that  was  but  too  prophetic,  "  It  is  my 
duty  strongly  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  that  result  from  the 
unity  of  the  Assembly ;  all  numerous  assemblies,  if  singly  left 
to  act,  are  hurried  away  by  demagogues  and  popular  fury,  and 
they  have  always  been  the  destruction  of  free  states,  after  first 
tearing  them  to  pieces  by  their  factions." 

Lally  ToUendal  afterwards  appeared  at  the  tribune ;  and  such 
was  the  treatment  he  received,  tiiat  the  president,  the  Bishop  of 
Langres,  was  at  last  so  offended,  that  he  threw  up  his  post,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sitting. 

The  question,  upon  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Bevolution 


might  be  timmt  said  to  turn,  vas  the  sext  day  decided  (the 
10th  of  September),  and  most  unfortunately  decided;  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  were  for  the  single  chamber,  only  eighty- 
nine  for  the  double,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- two  did  not 
Tote  at  all. 

The  next  sitting  was  not  less  confused  and  stormy,  so  nu- 
merous were  the  different  propositions  made  by  different  mem- 
bers— made,  accepted,  rejected,  again  and  again. 

It  was  at  last  voted  that  the  royal  consent  was  necessary  to 
the  constitution ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-three,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  not  voting,  and  in 
favour  of  the  absolute  veto  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three  in  favour  of  the  suspension, 
eleven  not  voting.  M.  de  St.  Farzeau  and  Eobespierre,  after- 
wards  so  well  known,  were  for  an  annual  election  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  the  Abb^  de  Maury  was  for  a  duration  of  four  years ; 
M.  de  Yirieux,  for  three ;  M.  Demeunier,  for  two :  there  seemed 
no  probable  end  to  the  debates. 

Mounier,  Lally  ToUendal,  Borgasse,  and  Clermont  Tonnerre 
almost  immediately  gave  in  their  resignations  as  members  of 
the  committee  of  constitution,  the  committee  of  ffve.  These 
were  the  men  that  after  the  sitting  of  the  23rd  of  June,  would 
have  given  the  Eevolution  its  second  best  chance  of  success. 
They  failed ;  they  were  outvoted  by  La  Fayette  and  his  friends, 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Conatituent  Assembly,  who  are  there- 
fore answerable  for  the  event. 

That  these  latter  patriots^  like  the  former,  meant  well,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Their  mistake  (such  I  esteem  it)  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain ;  but  of  this  mistake  (they  suffered  for  it 
severely)  I  shall  often  have  to  remind  you,  if  I  should  hereafter 
come  to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the  second  or  Legislative 
Assembly. 

The  lecture  you  have  just  heard  was  written  some  years  ago, 
but  I  have  just  met  a  passage  in  Jefferson's  Memoirs  that 
illustrates  many  of  the  statements  and  opinions  it  contains. 
Jeffers<m,  you  may  remember,  was  the  American  minister,  resi- 
dent at  Paris  at  the  time.  He  is  speaking  of  the  popular 
leaders.  '^  When  they  proceeded  to  subordinate  developments, 
many  and  various  shades  of  opinion  came  into  conflict ;  and 
schism,  strongly  marked,  broke  the  patriots  into  fragments  of 
very  discordant  principles.  The  first  question,  whether  there 
should  be  a  king,  met  with  no  open  opposition ;  and  it  was 
readily  agreed  that  the  government  of  France  should  be  mo- 
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narchical  and  hereditary.  Shall  the  king  have  a  negative 
on  the  laws?  Shall  that  negative  he  aheolate  or  enispensive 
only  ?  Shall  there  he  two  chamhers  of  legislation?  Or  one 
only }  If  two,  shall  one  of  them  he  hereditary  ?  Or  for  life  ? 
Or  for  a  fixed  term  ?  And  named  hy  the  king  ?  Or  elected 
by  the  people?  These  questions  fonnd  strong  differences  of 
opinion,  and  produced  repulsive  combinations  among  the  patriots. 
The  aristocracy  was  cemented  hy  a  common  principle,  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  regime,  or  whatever  should  be  nearest  to  it. 
Making  this  their  poliu:  star,  they  moved  in  phalanx,  gave  pre- 
ponderance on  every  question  to  the  minorities  of  the  patriots, 
and  always  to  those  who  advocated  the  least  change.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  new  constitution  were  thus  assuming  a  fearful  as- 
pect, and  great  alarm  was  produced  among  the  honest  patriots 
by  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks.  In  this  uneasy  state  of 
things,  I  received  one  day  a  note  &om  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
informing  me  that  he  should  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight  friends 
to  ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  day.  I  assured  him  of  their  wel- 
come. When  they  arrived  they  were,  La  Fayette  himself,  Du- 
port,  Bamave,  Alexander  Lameth,  Blaeon,  Mounier,  Maubourg, 
and  Dagout.  These  were  leading  patriots  of  honest  but  differing 
opinions,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  effecting  a  coalition  by  mu- 
tual sacrifices,  knowing  each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to 
unbosom  themselves  mutually.  This  last  was  a  material  prin- 
ciple in  the  selection.  With  this  view  the  Marquis  had  in- 
vited the  conference,  and  had  fixed  the  time  and  place  inadvert- 
ently, as  to  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  might  place  me. 
The  cloth  being  removed,  and  wine  set  on  the  table  after  the 
American  manner,  the  Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  the 
conference,  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Assembly,  the  course  which  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution were  taking,  and  the  inevitable  result,  unless  checked  by 
more  concord  among  the  patriots  themselves.  He  observed,  that 
although  he  also  had  his  opinion,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to 
that  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  cause ;  but  a  common  opinion 
must  now  be  formed,  or  the  aristocracy  would  carry  everything, 
and  that,  whatever  they  should  now  agree  on,  he,  at  the  head  of 
the  national  force,  would  maintain.  The  discussions  began  at 
the  hour  of  four,  and  were  continued  till  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening ;  during  which  time  I  was  a  silent  witness,  to  a  coolness 
and  candour  of  argument,  unusual  in  the  confiicts  of  political 
opinion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning,  and  chaste  eloquence,  di^gured 
by  no  gaudy  tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly  wprthy 
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of  being  placed  m  parallel  with  the  finest  dialogues  of  aUtiqnitJ', 
as  handed  to  us  by  Xenophon,  by  Plato,  and  Cicero,  The  result 
was,  that  the  king  should  have  a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws, 
that  the  legislature  should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only, 
and  that  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This  concordat  decided 
the  fate  of  the  constitution.  The  patriots  all  rallied  to  the  prin- 
ciples thus  settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to  them, 
and  reduced  the  aristocracy  to  insignificance  and  impotence." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Jefferson,  Such,  you  see,  were  then 
the  patriots  of  France ;  the  logic  and  the  eloquence  of  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Cicero ;  and  with  the  best  intentions.  But  all  in 
vain  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  new  opinions — an  enthusiasm 
which  I  must  for  ever  represent  to  you  as  one  of  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  French  Kevolution. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

VIEWS  OF  DIFFERENT  WRITEES. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  histories  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  French  Bevolution,  drawn  up  by  actors  in  the 
scene,  or  those  who  lived  at  the  time.  These  accounts  will  pre- 
sent you  with  the  same  transactions  and  topics  again  and  again 
repeated ;  but  this,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  will  only  im- 
press the  leading  points  of  this  great  subject  more  and  more  on 
your  memories.  To  men  of  intelligence,  to  those  who  mean 
well,  to  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  best  happiness  of  their  country,  I  consider  this  por- 
tion  of  the  Revolutionary  story  to  be  most  particularly  important : 
such  men  were  at  this  period,  as  I  conceive,  wanting  in  caution, 
in  respect  for  those  who  had  gone  before  them ;  were  too  san- 
guine, too  enthusiastic  in  their  good  feelings,  too  confident  in 
the  people.  And  if  these  things  be  so,  they  ought  to  operate  as 
an  example  to  others  hereafter ;  to  other  wise  and  good  men ; 
to  other  patriots,'who  must  be  taught,  that  it  is  not  suflScient 
to  have  good  intentions  or  great  talents ;  that  they  must  have 
prudence,  circumspection,  and  many  other  virtues,  which  those 
who  engage  in  revolutions  are  too  apt  to  despise.  Look,  there- 
fore, at  the  portraits  of  this  singular  period,  which  I  am  holding 
up  to  your  view ;  for  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing,  while  I  am 
quoting  from  the  writings  or  speeches  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
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time.  It  might  be  more  easy,  and  more  regular,  aod  less 
tedious,  to  offer  yon  my  own  estimates  of  these  things ;  but  I 
choose  rather,  while  I  am  exhibiting  to  y<m  my  own  opinions,  to 
lay  before  yon,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  matmals  on  which  Hiose  opi- 
nions have  been  formed,  and  you  can  then  judge  of  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  in  a  general  and  rough  maimer,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  now,  while  yon  hear  me,  and  more  regularly  herealb^, 
when  you  come  to  meditate  these  subjects  and  read  for  your- 
selves. The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  14th  of  July  and 
the  5th  and  6th  of  October  was  the  precious  season  wh^i  the 
Constituent  Assembly  were  in  power,  and  when  it  might  have 
been  possible  for  them  to  have  carried  their  new  opinions  into 
eifect,  and  have  laid  the  foundations  of  the  happiness  of  France ; 
and  you  cannot,  therefore,  examine  too  patiently  the  opinions 
and  views  of  all  concerned. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  call  them 
up  to  appear  before  you,  speak  in  their  own  language,  tell  their 
own  story,  give  their  own  evidence,  and  leave  you  sitting  in 
quality  of  jurors  to  bring  in  your  veiSflict  on  the  case. 

I  will  add  one  consideration  more;  and  then  preoeed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  in  our  language  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Burke,  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Bevolution. 
This  is  a  work  that  can  never  die ;  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  merits  and  its  reference  to  the  great  principles  of  human 
nature,  but  because  it  must  be  always  connected  with  an  event 
that  can  never  be  blotted  from  the  history  of  Europe. 

I  have  already  declared  to  you,  that  I  should  hold  it  no  mean 
praise,  but  esteem  it  an  important  reward,  for  the  labour  of  these 
lectures,  if  I  could  at  all  contribute  to  your  accurately  appre- 
ciating the  proper  value  of  this  great  performance :  if  I  could 
enable  you  the  better  to  distinguish  its  spirit  and  its  fire  from  its 
enthusiasm,  its  profound  philosophy  from  its  declamation;  in  a 
word,  if  I  could  enable  you  to  discern,  while  you  are  readiog 
with  delight,  when  it  is  that  vour  understanding,  and  when  it  is 
that  your  imagination  only  is  affected.  But  this  can  best  be 
done  by  entering  into  such  particulars  and  submitting  to  such 
details  as  I  am  now  exhibiting  to  your  observation.  Mr.  Burke's 
work  is  a  critique  on  the  conduct  of  liie  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  of  that  conduct  a  most  important  portion  is  that  now  b^ore 
us.  But  to  proceed.  I  have  already  mentioned  to  yon  Babaud 
de  St.  Etienne,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  letters,  a  minister  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.    He  is  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  description  of  men 
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of  the  time ;  a  fii«nd  to  freedom  aad  a  virtaoiis  man,  but  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  opinions,  and  an  enthusiast  in  their  favour. 
His  story  is  shortly  told :  he  supported  these  new  opinions,  but 
he  supported  order  also,  on  every  occasion ;  he  voted  against 
the  death  of  the  king ;  and  for  these  crimes,  or  rather  virtues, 
he  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1793)  denounced,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  perished  under  the  guillotine. 

I  shall  now  make  some  references  to  the  accounts  he  gives. 
In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Prdcis  of  the  Bevolution,  he  observes, 
that  at  the  period  we  are  at  present  alluding  to,  *'  France  was 
like  an  immense  chaos,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  order  sub- 
sisted, and  waited  but  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  every  thing,'^ 
says  he,  "  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  kingdom  would  be  a  prey 
to  anarchy  ;'*  and  this  was  the  great  fear  of  the  good,  and  the 
hope  of  ail  bad  citizens,  who  thus  looked  for  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  despotism. 

**  But  the  men  of  property,"  he  continues,  **  got  armed,  and 
this  was  the  safety  of  !France.  France  was  covered  with  three 
millions  of  men  dothed  in  the  national  uniform.  It  was  the 
nation  that  protected  the  nation,  and  force  was  wisdom. 

**  The  Assembly  thus  placed  in  security  (this  you  see  he 
admits),  proceeded  to  the  Declaration  of  Bights,  and  to  lay  down 
the  principles  of  the  monarchy,  which  they  did,  as  they  had  been 
required  to  do  by  the  people. 

**  When  they  came,  however,  to  discuss  the  sl^are  which  the 
king  was  to  have  in  the  legislation,  then  arose  the  great 
Btruggle  in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly.  There  were  those  on 
the  one  side  whom  long-establiBhed  associations  had  prepared 
fcnr  a  blind  tenderness  for  the  name  and  person  of  the  king — the 
king,  who,  or  whatever  he  was ;  who  were  for  things  as  they 
found  them;  who  thought  the  only  legislator  was  the  king; 
and,  in  short,  who  hoped  to  regain  by  the  king  what  they  had 
lost  by  the  people. 

**  On  the  other  side  there  were  those  who  were  terrified,  who 
were  rendered  wild,  at  the  very  shadow  and  appearance  of  des- 
potism, and  who  could  conceive  no  safety  for  liberty  but  in  the 
permanence  of  the  legislative  body — a  body  first  making  the 
laws  and  then  presenting  them  to  the  sanction  of  the  monarch. 
These  two  parties  the  president  saw  ranged  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left,  and  the  same  was  the  division  through  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom." 

Babaud  de  St  Etienne  then  proceeds  to  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  veto.    These  will  be  edifying 
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to  yoa,  bnt  still  more  lo,  those  wfaaoh  related  to  the  National 
Assembly  itself. 

Ton  are  never  to  suppose  in  political  questions  that  much  is 
not  to  be  said  on  each  side ;  it  is  for  good  sense  to  compare  and 
decide. 

**  While  the  minds  of  men/'  says  Eabaud^  **  without  doors 
got  influenced  on  this  subject  c^  the  veto,  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  decide  upon  the  permanence  of  its  body,  and  the 
famous  question  of  the  two  chambers.  Before  the  mieeting  of 
the  States  General,  the  numerous  partisans  of  the  English  con- 
stitution had  declared  their  opinion.  To  this  opinion  great 
weight  was  given  by  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  and  the 
recent  publication  of  De  Lolme.  But  the  advocates  for  the  one 
chamber  considered  this  equilibrimn  in  the  English  constitution, 
but  as  a  treaty  of  peace  between  three  powers  then  existing  ; 
and  however  adapted  to  England  this  system  of  adjustment 
might  be,  France,  they  contended,  was  in  no  similar  situation. 
Personal  interests,  however,  mixed  themselves  in  the  disciussion. 

The  high  clergy  were  for  the  two  chambers  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  place  in  the  upper ;  so  was  a  great  part  of  the  nobi-* 
lity :  but  a  division  ensued :  the  noblesse  of  the  provinces  were 
for  a  representation  of  the  whole  order,  the  noblesse  of  the  court 
wished  to  have  the  rights  of  the  peerage  conferred  on  them  alone, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  feared,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  it 
would  be  contrived  by  the  National  Assembly,  Uiat  the  high 
chamber  should  be  composed  only  of  the  forty-seven  that  had 
first  gone  over  to  the  Tiers  Etat. 

The  cur^s,  those  that  were  not  devoted  to  their  bishops,  were 
for  the  unity  of  the  ABsembly.  The  majority  of  the  deputies 
saw  in  the  upper  house  but  a  constitutional  refuge  for  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  preservative  of  the  feudal  system.  Their  distrust 
of  it  was  but  strengthened  by  the  continuance,  as  they  thought, 
of  that  triple  league  which  existed  between  the  two  privileged 
orders  and  the  court,  and  was  again  confirmed  by  the  intrigues 
that  were  practised  to  prevent  the  king  from  giving  his  sanction 
to  the  decrees  of  the  4th  of  August.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
a  sort  of  uncertainty  and  obscurity  thrown  over  the  measure  of 
an  upper  house,  and  this  diminished  the  number,  at  least  the 
warmth  of  its  partisans.  No  one  could  exactly  see  what  the 
Assembly  was  to  be,  or  what  shave  he  was  to  have  in  it ;  and  in 
affairs  of  this  kind,  and  in  all  politics,  personal  int^reBtswiii 
necessarily  find  their  way  into  the  minds  of  men: 
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Nothing  better,  as  it  seemed,  eould  be  made  of  a  senate  for 
life,  composed  of  citizens  of  all  descriptions,  for  this  migM  easily 
be  earmpted  by  the  court;  nor  of  a  senate  taken  from  the  whol^ 
of  the  AjBsembly  for  the  time,  and  of  which  it  would  only  be  a 
fraction ;  and  with  respect  to  those  who  objected  that  no  re- 
straint could  be  imposed  upon  a  single  assembly,  and  no  coun- 
terpoise contrived  for  it,  it  was  answered,  says  Eabaud  de  St. 
Etienne  (you  will  observe  the  answer),  ''that  means  enough 
could  be  found  in  the  Assembly  itself  to  stop  its  course  by  in- 
troducing delays  into  its  proceedings ;  that  a  counterpoise  would 
naturally  be  found  in  the  veto  of  the  king;  which  veto  might  be 
considered  as  representing  the  negative  will  of  the  nation,  as 
the  Assembly  did  the  affirmative:  that  if  they  abused  their 
power  by  making  decrees  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, the  king  would  find  his  merit  with  the  community  in 
saving  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Assembly ;  that  these  two 
counter  powers  of  the  king  and  the  Assembly  were  far  better 
for  the  people  than  three,  of  which  two  would  be  naturally 
united  against  them.  And  so  the  Assembly,"  continues  the  his- 
torian, *'  decreed  by  a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  eleven  to 
eighty-nine  voices,  that  there  should  be  only  one  chamber  ;*' 
and  again,  "  that  the  Assembly  should  be  created  afresh,  by  new 
elections  every  two  years ;  and  this  term  of  two  years  be  called 
a  legislature." 

You  see  here  the  nature  of  the  plausible  but  superficial  and 
unfortunate  reasonings  of  the  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  at 
this  time.  Even  so  early  as  August  1789,  the  king  was  ex- 
pectedy  without  an  army,  without  a  power  of  dissolving  the  As* 
sembly,  and  without  a  second  house  of  any  kind  whatever,  to 
oppose  his  veto  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  not  indeed 
whenever,  in  his  own  judgment,  their  measures  were  wrong,  the 
natural  meaning  of  a  veto,  but  when  it  was  also  clear  that  the 
people  would  be  with  him.  And  this  was  to  be  the  situation  of 
the  executive  power ;  and  this  was  to  be  the  king's  chance  for 
the  necessary  prerogatives  of  his  station ;  and  these  his  means 
of  supporting  his  crown  and  dignity ;  and  this  the  treatment  of 
one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the  state,  already  constitated,  ac- 
knowledged, and  existing,  and  hitherto  considered  as  supreme. 

Kow  I  do  not  see  a  single  remark  of  this  kind  in  the  historian, 
though  he  was  writing,  as  he  says  in  the  preface,  not  in  1789, 
but  some  time  after,  when  the  constitution  was  made,  and  when 
the  mistakes  of  it  were  already,  (me  might  have  thought,  suffi- 
ciently displayed. 
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We  will  now  refer  to  the  other  history  which  I  mentioned, 
the  history  of  the  TwoFriends  of  Liberty :  the  state  of  the  As* 
sembly  and  of  Paris,  and  the  warning  it  holds  out  to  aU  who 
lore  freedom,  is  stiU  more  distintstiy  seen  in  this  history  of  tho 
**  Two  Priends  of  Liberty."  The  whole  subject  of  the  oonsti- 
tntion,  aa  it  appears  from  this  work,  was  thoroughly  discussed 
both  within  the  Assembly  and  without ;  the  nature  of  the  ri^ts 
of  man,  the  veto,  and  the  two  chambers,  all  were  made  matter 
of  the  most  li^ly  contest  and  debate. 

Of  the  rights  of  man  thisee  difSerent  systems  were,  it  Beems, 
offered  to  the  Assembly ;  one  by  La  Fayette,  one  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Si^yes,  and  one  by  Mounier.  Each  had,  it  was  suj^Kised, 
its  merits  and  defects,  of  course.  The  Assembly  referred  them 
to  a  committee,  who  were  to  report  and  produce  a  new  one : 
this  waa  done,  but  in  vain.  In  politics,  the  incurable  nature  of 
human  dissent  should  be  taken  always  into  the  calculation  by 
those  who  are  criticising  old  systems,  or  are  ready  to  propose 
new  ones.  Mirabeau,  it  appears,  interfered  with  all  his  com- 
manding powers,  very  reasonably  proposing  that  the  pre&itory 
rights  and  the  cimstitution,  the  theory  and  the  application,  the 
tree  and  the  firuits  of  it,  should  be  all  seen  hereafter,  and  all  at 
one  and  the  same  time^^in  vain. 

The  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  insisted  on  the  danger  of 
auy  delay ;  talked  of  pretexts,  subterfuges,  and  chicanery  ;  ex- 
pressed their  suspicions  of  Mirabeau  himself  and  of  the  steadiness 
of  his  principles. 

These  are,  I  think,  among  the  lessons  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
are  admitted  by  those  historians  who  lived  and  wrote  at  the 
time.  Men  must  love  liberty,  but,  if  possible,  even  in  perilous 
times,  should  be  conciliatory  and  ready  to  come  to  adjustments, 
and  deeply  aware  of  the  controversial  nature  of  independent 
minds. 

The  declaration  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  such  as  you  see  it. 
I  must  now  digress  for  a  moment,  to  make  an  observation  on 
the  general  subject  of  these  declarations,  or  rather  to  contrast 
the  conduct  of  the  statesmen  of  America  with  those  of  France 
on  this  occasion.  I  have  already  pointed  your  thoughts  in  this 
direction ;  I  must  do  it  once  more. 

It  is  remarkable,  then,  even  in  the  case  of  America,  when  in 
1776  the  people  of  the  continent  were  to  be  worked  up  into  re- 
sistance to  Great  Britain  by  Cougress,  and  soon  after  by  the 
state  legislatures,  that  though  the  rights  of  man  were  then  brought 
forward  and  drawn  up  in  battle*array,  and  very  naturally;  yet 


when  a  general  constitution  was  to  foe  fofmed  by  the  convention 
in  1787,  eleven  years  after,  some  lessons  had  beai  reoeired  in 
the  mean  time  by  Washington  and  the  best  patriots  of  America, 
and,  therefore,  their  prefaoe  is  then  simple  and  oahn,  and  there 
is  nothing  said  abont  rights  of  man  and  elementary  principles. 
"  We,  the  people,"  they  say,  **  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  ihe  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  Uniled 
States  of  America.''  This  is  their  language ;  and  then  (to  use 
a  common  phrase)  they  immediately  proceed  to  business.  "  All 
legislative  power  herein  granted,'*  they  declare,  "  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  sensible  men  engaged  in  this 
work  conclnded  it  with  saying,  "  the  ratification  of  nine  estates 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  be- 
tween the  states  so  ratifying  the  same."  The  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ihey  chose  was  that  of  a  republic,  agreeably  to  the 
inherited  and  existing  notions  and  manners  of  &ose  for  whom 
they  were  acting ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  arrogance  or  rash-* 
ness  in  their  proceedings,  and  no  longer  any  metaphysics. 

But  to  return  to  France.  France,  at  the  period  we  are  now 
considering,  chose  a  monarchy;  but  a  monarch  could  not  be 
set  np,  like  a  tall  column  on  the  surface  of  a  plain,  single  and 
unsupported,  and  then  expected  to  stand.  Yet  was  this  pretty 
nearly  what  the  patriots  of  the  National  Assembly  attempted. 
One  of  them  talked  of  a  *'  royal  democracy.*'  The  question  of 
the  veto  was,  as  you  will  see  in  the  history  of  "The  Two 
Friends,"  very  fully  discussed.  I  cannot,  in  a  lecture  like  this, 
exhibit  to  yon  all  these  reasonings,  which  you  ought  to  read 
fuDy  stated  in  this  history.  In  my  last  lecture,  indeed,  I  referred 
to  them,  and  gave  you  a  specimen  of  them. 

Mounier,  Lally  Tollendal,  and  others,  above  all  Mirabeau, 
were  for  giving  the  monarch  a  veto  absolutely  and  entirely,  on 
aU  laws  presented  to  him ;  Garat  the  younger,  and  other  distin- 
guished members,  were  quite  of  an  opposite  opinion ;  and  both 
perfectly  united  in  rejecting  all  compromise,  all  idea  of  a  sus- 
pensive veto.  Here,  therefore,  the  three  parties  might  have  re- 
mained ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  the  sages  of  the  Palais  Boyal 
and  the  statesmen  of  the  streets  of  Paris  ^ould  rest  undisturbed 
spectators  of  these  discussions,  and  the  part  they  were  likely  to 
take  may  be  easily  imagined.  You  wiU  have  some  proper  notion 
of  it  from  the  "  History  of  the  Two  Friends."  . 
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The  prospect  of  falling  again  under  the  yoke  of  the  nobles 
and  the  priests  filled  ev^ry  mind,  it  seems,  aoccHrding  to  these 
historians,  with  indignation.  No  one  eould  oonoeiye,  they  said, 
how  the  representatives  of  the  nation  could  dare  to  propose  in 
the  National  Assembly  to  arm  the  royal  antkority  with  such  a 
power  as  that  of  the  veto  absolute.  It  was  in  vain  that  wiser 
men  endeavoured  to  restore  a  calm ;  nothing  but  perfidies  and 
treasons  were  talked  of;  and  in  short  it  was  resolved  at  the  Cafe 
de  Foy  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Versailles,  to  declare 
to  ilie  Assembly,  **  that  the  secret  practices  of  the  aristocracy  to 
procure  the  veto  were  well  known,  as  were  all  the  accomplices 
in  this  odious  plot :  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  renounce  thi8 
their  criminal  league,  that  five  thousand  men  were  ready  to 
march ;  that  the  nation  would  be  deeored  to  recall  such  faitMess 
representatives,  and  replace  them  with  good  citizens ;  and  that 
the  king  and  his  son  would  be  requested  to  repair  totlie  Louvre, 
there  to  live  secure  in  the  midst  of  his  faithM  Parisians." 

With  great  difficulty,  by  the  exertions  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, of  La  Fayette,  and  some  of  the  more  reasonable  of  the 
popular  orators,  the  storm  was  at  last  appeased.  Some  of  the  de- 
puties from  the  Palais  Boyal,  however,  reached  Yersailles  and 
the  house  of  Lally  Tollendal ;  they  came  to  inform  him,  they 
said,  **  that  Paris  was  not  for  the  veto :  that  it  regarded  as  traitors, 
those  that  ware ;  and  that  it  punished  traitors;"  and  many  of  the 
members  were  named  and  already  menaced  wilh  proscription. 

Lally  Tollendal'  implied  with  spirit  and  propriety,  and  went 
with  them  to  the  Assembly.  Similar  communications,  it  was 
there  found,  had  been  made  to  others ;  anonymous  letters  to  the 
president  and  secretaries,  filled  with  the  most  furious  menaces. 
Two  hundred  torches  were  ready  to  set  ^e  to  the  chateaux  of 
certain  of  the  members,  as  an  intimation,  in  the  first  place,  of 
what  they  were  afterwards  to  expect.  The  Assembly  was  uni- 
versally indignant.  Clermont  de  Tonnerre  and  Moimier  spoke 
with  their  usual  force  and  eloquence. 

Such,  according  to  these  historians,  were  the  beginnings  of 
troubles,  and  as  such  I  mention  them  to  you.  They  ought  to 
have  warned  the  more  warm  partisans  of  liberty  how  perilous 
was  the  situation  in  which  the  Bevolution  was  already  placed. 

The  next  great  question  was  the  permanency  of  the  Assembly 
and  its  organization,  whether  two  houses  or  one.  The  reason- 
ings were  all  founded  on  a  terror  of  the  executive  power.  It 
was  evident,  they  aaid,  that  a  permanent  body,  for  'instance, 
would  more  easily  restrain  the  executive  power  within  its  proper 
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limits.  The  moral  force  of  the  Assembly,  if  consisting  of  only 
one  house,  aoad  the  consequent  spirit  of  its  deliberations,  would 
form  a  much  better  counterpoise  than  could  be  found  if  the  As- 
sembly were  to  be  divided  into  two,  and  by  its  very  composition 
be  thrown  into^  a  state  of  equilibrium.  On  the  first  supposition 
the  veto  of  the  king  would  have  its  meaning  and  necessity, 
but  in  th©  second  it  was  but  a  wheel  useless,  and  therefore  dan- 
gerous, to  the  machinery.  In  this  manner  proceeded  the  reason- 
ing, according  to  the  historians ;  and  in  short  the  conclusion  was, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  that  the  constitution  should  be  set- 
tied  and  strengthened ;  that  incessant  efforts  were  required  from 
the  constantly  recurring  exigencies  of  the  community ;  that  de- 
tails of  every  kind  made  it  expedient  that  the  whole  system 
should  be  regenerated ;  and  that  all  these  concurred  in  power- 
fully demanding  from  the  community  an  universal  vote  for  the 
presence,  the  activity,  and  decidedly  the  permanence,  or  rather 
the  constant  existence,  every  year  renewed,  of  the  Kational  As- 
sembly. 

SuiCh  were  the  general  notions  of  the  public,  according  to  these 
historians,  at  this  critical  period.  Calling  to  mind  all  that  wo 
have  seen,  it  is  very  grievous  to  observe  the  mistaken  apprehen- 
aions  that  were  entertained,  the  total  blindness  that  prevailed, 
with  regard  to  the  real  seat  of  the  danger,  Wo  doubt  it  is  a 
testimony  to  prove  how  wretched  and  "how  oppressive  had  been 
the  ancient  government,  with  its  own  abuses,  and  the  abuses  of 
its  aristocracy,  when  men  seemed  to  have  no  terror  but  of  its  re- 
tarn.  But  the  whole  may  still  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  all 
future  patriots,  of  whatever  country,  never  to  withdraw  a  society 
entir^y  from  its  accustomed  restraints  ;  to  alter,  to  modify  them, 
to  sfubstitute  others  more  convenient,  but  never  to  clear  away 
the  ground  in  the  first  place,  and  remove  the  old  building,  as  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  We  have 
not  to  deal  with  the  insensate  materials  c^f  stone  and  mortar,  but 
human  beings  incapable  of  rest,  or  even  suspense,  if  roused  ;  ex- 
posed to  misapprehension,  highly  selfish,  and  always  the  mere 
slaves  of  the  present  uneasiness. 

The  conduct  of  the  friends  of  freedom  at  this  particular  epoch 
of  the  Revolution  is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  the  great 
leader,  Mirabeau,  spoke  the  words,  and  in  his  own  forcible  man- 
ner, both  of  wisdom  and  even  prophecy. 

"  For  myself,"  said  he  fiim  the  tribune,  "  I  consider  the 
veto  of  the  king  as  so  necessary,  that  I  would  rather  live  In  Con- 
stantinople than  in  France,  if  it  be  not  granted.     Yes,  I  do 
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deolafe  it,  I  know  of  nothing  ao  tenible  as  a  aoveisBigii  aiiato- 
craoy,  of  six  hundred  persons,  who,  making  themBelreB  perma- 
nent to-morrow,  will  make  themselves  hereditary  the  next  day, 
and  finish,  as  the  aristocrats  of  every  country  on  1^  fiuse  of  the 
globe  have  always  done,  by  leaving  no  power  in  ezistenoe  that 
they  did  not  invade  and  absorb/' 

It  is  but  jnstioe,  too,  to  Lally  ToUendal,  Hounier,  and  oiiier 
wise  and  good  men,  that  they  proposed  to  their  countrymen,  as 
I  have  ali^dy  mentioned  to  you,  a  system  of  govemmfioat,  which, 
if  it  could  but  have  met  the  opinions  and  expectations  of  the  As- 
sembly and  the  public,  all  might  have  been  well.  The  friends 
of  &eedom  would  have  had  a  good  case,  its  enemies  none ;  the 
kingwould  have  been  satisfied,  and  the  nation  happy;  and  Europe 
saveid  from  a  series  of  the  most  tremendous  crimes  und  miseries 
that  ever  afflicted  and  terrified  the  civilized  world  since  the 
irruptions  of  the  northern  nations. 

You  will  observe,  or  rather  remember,  what  I  intimated  yes- 
terday, that  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the  constitution 
(the  committee  of  five),  M.  de  Lally  TdUendal  had  made  the  fol- 
lowing report : — 

**  1st.  The  legislative  body  shall  be  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  king,  a  senate,  and  the  representatives  of  the  naticHu'*  Two 
houses,  you  observe,  as  in  England,  and  the  king. 

"  2ndly.  It  is  the  rigbt  and  duty  of  the  king  to  oonvoke  the 
legislative  body  at  epochs  fixed  by  the  constitution.  He  may 
prorogue  and  even  dissolve  it,  if  at  the  same  time  he  call  a  new 
one.*'  The  power  of  dissolution,  you  see,  given,  without  which 
anything  else  that  might  be  given  was  totally  vain. 

*'  3rdly.  The  taxes  are  in  every  respect  to  come  from  the  re- 
presentative body  on  the  requisition  of  the  king,  and  the  senate 
are  on  this  occasion  merely  to  consent  or  reject  simply,  and  no 
more. 

**  4thly.  The  senate  is  to  be  the  tribunal  in  all  state  delin- 
quencies. 

**  5thly.  Each  house  is  to  judge  of  what  conc^ns  its  own 
police  and  particular  rights." 

By  the  7th  article,  the  royal  sanction  is  necessary  to  every  law. 

**  8thly.  The  initiative  of  every  law  and  the  mode  -of  enact- 
ment belongs  to  the  two  houses;  the  sanction,  to  the  king." 

"  lOthly.  The  two  houses  are  to  have  the  negatives  eac£  upon 
the  other ;  the  king  upon  them  both.  The  senate  to  be  elected 
for  life." 

Even  here  there  was  nothing  said  of  the  army  and  the  neces- 
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eaiy  palzoiiage  of  the  crown ;  but  l^e  whole  was  etvidently  in  the 
right  tone  and  spirit.  The  example  of  England  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of;  experience  was  made  a  guide.  Proper  picerogativea 
might  have  be^  introduced  into  the  system  for  the  support  of. 
the  executive  power ;  the  whole  might  have  been  rendered  such, 
that  the  king  might  have  acceded  to  it  without  degradation,  ^id 
therefore  with  sincerity.  And  now  there  is  seen  the  accusation 
oi  the  more  warm  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  new  opi* 
nions  in  the  [National  Assembly.  No  system  of  this  kind  was 
thought  possible  for  France.*— 

A  scheme  of  organization  like  this,  say  the  historians,  th^  Two. 
Friends  of  liberi^,  was  universally  disrelished.  The  basis  of 
it  was,  as  every  one  saw,  the  famous  balance  of  the  three  powers, 
and  the  example  of  the  constitution  of  England.  But  neither 
the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  they  observe,  nor  the  logical  rea* 
soning  of  Mounier,  nor  the  eloquence  of  Lallv,  could  reconcile  it 
to  the  Mends  of  fireedom.  They  could  see  in  it  but  an  asylum 
for  the  ancient  aristocracy,  the  cradle  of  a  new  one,  stUl  more 
dangerous,  as  it  {Wanted  corruption  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  an  allurement  to  the  ambitious,  and  a  nourishment  for 
all  those  unhappy  prejudices  of  distinction  and  pre-eminence,  so 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  constitution. 

The  Assembly,  indeed,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  out  of  respect 
to  its  own  committee ;  but  submitted  it  .not  to  discussion,  article 
by  article,  out  of  respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  already 
most  clearly  expressed. 

It  was,  however,  examined,  continues  the  historian,  and  re- 
futed in  all  its  points  (refuted,  you  will  observe),  during  the 
di9cassi(mof  the  three  great  questions  at  issue,  the  veto,  the  per- 
manence, and  the  organization  of  the  Assembly.  Due  homage 
was  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  English  constitution,  but  exam- 
ples, it  was  said,  are  in  politics  apt  to  deceive.  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  people  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  its  character,  opi- 
nions, and  manners :  often  modified  by  local  circumstances ;  so 
that  an  institution  that  will  prosper  in  one  country  will  cause 
the  ruin  of  another.  Such  were  the  reascmings  of  too  many  of 
the  assertors  of  liberty  at  this  period. 

And  in  this  manner,  and  from  considerations  of  this  kind,  was 
the  example  of  England,  its  long  and  eventful  history,  and  its 
successful  Eevoltttion,  to  be  set  aside,  through  the  case  of  a 
monarchy ;  and  the  constitution  of  America  to  be  preferred  as  a 
model,  >and  even  that  model  not  properly  followed  (for  in  that 
constitution  there  are  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  not  one} ;  though 
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this  was  a  case  of  thirteen  confederated  repuhlics,  redfiibg  the 
harsh  goyemment  of  the  mother  country ;  and  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  were  republicans  from  their  first  origin : 
a  case  in  no  respect  dmilar  to  that  of  France. 

'No  scheme  of  goremmenty  no  measure  in  polities,  can  ever  be 
without  its  appropriate  recommendations ;  no  men,  who  take  a 
side,  can  be  without  their  arguments ;  but  every  thing  in  this 
world  is  a  choice  of  difficulties  or  a  compmson  of  advantages; 
and,  as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  you  must  remember,  it 
is  for  those  who  mean  well  to  do  more  than  mean  well,  and, 
after  due  reflection,  to  labour,  if  possible,  to  judge  well. 

Eabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  and  no  doubt  many  others,  depended 
on  such  ailments  as  tiie  following,  which  I  quote  from  him, 
»id  which  were  urged  with  all  the  triumph  of  the  most  irre- 
sistible logic. 

*'  The  very  nature  of  tilings,"  says  he,  '*  resists  this  division 
of  the  legislative  authority.  The  nation  is  one ;  so  should  then 
be  the  body  that  represents  it. 

*'  The  !N'ational  Assembly  is  to  collect  and  proclaim  the 
general  will;  that  will  is  one  and  indivisible;  it  is  illogical, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  Assembly  into  two,  that  there  may  issue 
from  it  a  will  that  is  one. 

*'  If  the  two  chambers  have  not  a  veto  upon  each  other,  their 
division  is  without  meaning ;  if  they  have  this  veto,  they  are 
then  so  formed  as  to  do  nothing. 

"  If  the  senators  are  for  life,  they  will  think  no  more  of  the 
nation,  and  be  corrupted  by  the  crown ;  if  for  a  time,  they  will 
never  acquire  a  consistency,  or  a  character,  on  an  individual 
interest,  sufficient  to  fit  them  to  be  a  weight  in  any  political 
scale.'* 

And  so  the  result  of  all  this  exquisite  logic,  the  very  quint- 
essence of  smartness  and  infallibility,  was,  that  the  country  and 
the  monarch  were  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  one  great  Assembly, 
that  was  sure,  as  Mirabeau  predicted,  to  render  Constantinople 
itself  a  more  eligible  residence. 

"  The  Two  Friends  of  Freedom"  bring  their  historical  obser- 
vations on  this  critical  period  to  a  sort  of  conclusion  by  8a3dng, 
*'  The  National  Assembly  advanced  rapidly  in  their  career.  In 
lesstiiaa  eight  days  they  had  proclaimed  as  many  truths  and  po- 
litical axioms  as  the  teachers  of  superstition  and  the  ministers 
of  tyranny  had  proscribed  or  obscured  during  the  course  of  ten 
centuries.  They  had  restored  to  the  laws  their  supremacy, 
which  despotism  had  usurped  (this  was  no  doubt  true) ;  they 
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had  ennobled  the  sceptre  itself  by  submittiog  it  to  their  empire  ; 
and  they  had  consecrated  the  royal  authority  by  deducing  it  from 
the  first  great  original  source  of  all  authority.  They  had  defined 
the  nature  and  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  different  powers  of 
the  state ;  acknowledged  the  inviolability  of  the  person  of  the 
king ;  restored  to  the  nation  the  legislative  power,  to  be  exer- 
cised by  its  representatives;  assured  to  the  subject  personal 
liberty ;  and  conferred  on  the  monarch  the  supreme  executive 
power." 

Such  is  the  panegyric  of  these  historians,  and  it  is  in  some  of 
its  particulars  a  panegyric  perfectly  just.  Hany  things  had  cer- 
t,ainly  been  done  by  the  Assembly ;  their  difficulties  and  their 
exertions,  are  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  if  the  last  thing  mentioned 
by  the  historians  had  been  done  also,  if  the  supreme  executive 
power  had  been  conferred  on  the  king,  fairly,  fully,  and  justly 
(Conferred,  their  labours  might  have  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  the  Assembly  might  have  received  and  deserved  the  title 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  their  unfortunate  monarch,  that  of 
"  Eestorer  of  French  liberty." 

These  remarks,  and  notices,  and  quotations,  will  give  you 'some 
general  idea  of  the  views  taken  by  the  popular  historians  and 
by  the  popular  reasoners  of  the  time.  You  see  how  the  minds 
of  men  were  influenced  by  the  thought  of  their  escape  from  the 
old  government  of  France,  by  their  ardour  to  make  a  new  one ; 
one  that  should  secure  them  from  the  return  of  the  oppressions 
which  they  had  experienced.  Mounier  and  his  friends,  you  see, 
were  not  listened  to.  "What  Necker,  a  man  of  intelligence, 
thought  at  the  time  is  sufficiently  known,  not  only  from  his  mea- 
sure of  the  suspensive  veto,  the  best  terms  he  could  make  with 
the  Assembly,  but  from  all  that  he  has  published  in  remarks  on 
their  conduct,  and  in  his  work  on  executive  power.  To  these  I 
may  hereafter  allude. 

His  daughter,  M*.  de  Stael,  to  whom  I  shall  now,  in  the  last 
place,  refer,  takes  the  same  ground  with  her  father,  having  been, 
like  him,  an  eye-witness  of  fiie  scene,  though  still  more  animated 
with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  liberty.  She  sees  very  clearly 
the  crisis  of  this  particular  period,  and  thinks  that  the  example 
of  the  English  constitution  should  have  prevailed. 

"  On  the  right  hand  of  the  president,"  she  says,  "  was  ranged 
the  aristocratic  party,  composed  chiefly  of  nobles,  members  of 
the  parliament,  and  prelates.  There  were  on  this  side  scarcely 
thirty  of  the  Tiers  Etat.  This  aristocratic  party  had  constantly 
protested  against  every  resolution  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
VOL.  !•  z 
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Assembly^  whose  i;L8olent  moyements  they  &and  it  difficmit  to 
treat  with  seriousness ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  eightemth  cen- 
tury, that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  nation,  they  considered  as 
somewhat  ridiculous,  accustomed  as  they  had  themselves  been, 
to  see  and  hear  of  nothing  but  nobles,  priests,  and  people.  To 
the  popular  party  they  addressed  only  reproaches  and  abuse ; 
and  then,  wilh  a  total  contempt  of  the  cireumstanoes  in  which 
they  were  placed,  their  receipt  for  doing  good,  was  to  make 
what  they  thought  bad,  worse ;  regardless  of  what  was  to  be- 
come of  themselves,  if  they  could  but  have  the  satisfactioa  of 
having  been  prophets." 

This  is  a  picture  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  privileged  orders,, 
and  of  any  fallen  |)arty,  but  too  foiithful,  and  yet  very  melan- 
choly. 

**  The  more  violent  of  the  two  parties,'*  she  says^  "  wese  on 
the  more  elevated  benches  on  the  opposite  sides.  As  the  eye 
moved  down  the  right,  it  reached  the  plain,  where  sat  the  mo- 
derate men,  for  the  most  part  the  defenders  of  the  constitutLoiL  of 
England. 

**  The  principal  people  here  were,  Malouet,  Lally,  Mounier. 
Men  more  conscientious  (says  M*.  de  Stael)  in  the  Assembly 
were  not  to  be  found ;  but  though  the  eloquence  of  Lally  was  quite 
superb,  though  Mounier  wa8  a  publicist  of  the  most  elevated 
wisdom^  and  Malouet  an  administrator  of  the  first  efficiency, 
though  from  without  they  were  supported  by  the  ministers, 
with  J^ecker  at  their  head,  and  though  often  in  the  Assembly, 
men  of  the  greatest  merit  rallied  round  their  opinions,  still  did 
the  more  violent  of  the  two  parties  never  fail  to  overpower  them 
in  every  thing  they  proposed  or  said;  oouragBO«is  ^on^  they 
were,  and  pure,  and  of  all  in  the  Assembly  the  more  so  ;  they 
never  ceased,  indeed,  to  cry  aloud  in.  this  wilderness  of  disorder : 
but  the  high  aristocrats  could  not  bear  men  like  these,  whose 
object  it  was  to  establish  a  constitution  wise  and  fi*ee,  and 
therefore  durable ;  and  one  often  saw  them,  rather  than  assist 
such  real  patriots,  giving  their  hand  to  unprincipled  dema- 
gogues, whose  follies  Tuenaced  France,  as  well  as  themselves, 
with  the  most  frightful  anarchy."  This  you  see  is  a  repetition 
of  the  most  serious  accusation  possible  that  can  be  urged  against 
the  privileged  orders  at  this  period;  their  desperate  pecvQfse- 
ness  and  impolitiG  blindness. 

'*  Proceeding  now  from  the  moderate  and  the  impartial  to  the 
popular  party,"  she  says,  *'  however  united  on  more  important 
questions,  they  had  fcdlen  into  different  divisions.     There  were 
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those  attached  to  La  Fayette ;  Mirabeau,  though  without  what 
cxmld  exactly  be  called  a  party,  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
whole  by  the  admirable  powers  of  his  mind.  There  was  Barnave, 
of  all  the  most  fitted  by  the  nature  of  his  talents  to  be  an  (urator 
after  the  English  manner ;  there  was  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  who  enre- 
loped  himself  in  a  sort  of  mysterious  wisdom ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  secrets  on  the  subjects  of  government  from  which 
the  most  extraordinary  effects  were  expected  when  he  should 
think  proper  to  disclose  them ;  and  there  were  the  Mountaineers, 
as  they  were  called ;  they  sat  the  highest  on  the  right;  Bobes^ 
pieire  was  already  seen  there,  and  Jacobinism  was  preparing  in 
the  clubs. 

The  chiefs  of  the  majority  of  the  popular  party  rather  amused 
themselves  with  the  exaggerations  and  violence  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  were  pleased  with  the  air  of  wisdom  which  they  thought 
they  might  assume,  when  they  eomplaeently  compared  themselves 
wil^  these  factious  conspirators.  These  pretended  med^6s,  one 
might  have  said,  followed  after,  and  attended  these  violent  de- 
mocrats, as  a  huntsman  does  his  pack,  priding  himself  that  he 
can  stop  them  at  a  call. 

"  It  has  been  asked,**  continues  M".  de  Stael,  "  who  were  those 
in  the  Assembly  that  could  be  called  the  Orleans  party  ? 

**  Perhaps  no  one,  for  no  one  would  have  acknowledged  the 
duke  for  a  chief,  nor  did  he  wish  for  it.  Mirabeau  had  sounded 
aU  the  depths  of  his  character,  and  thought  no  enterprise  could 
be  rested  upon  it. 

"  But  he  gave  money  to  the  populace,  it  is  said.  Whether 
he  did  or  no,  it  is  little  to  understand  the  Bevolution,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  could  have  the  slightest  influence.  It  is  not  by 
such  means  that  a  whole  people  can  be  put  in  motion ;  this  has 
always  been  the  mistake  of  the  people  connected  with  the  court. 
In  some  facts  of  mere  detail  they  seek  for  the  cause  of  senti* 
ments  expressed  by  the  whole  nation. 

**  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party,"  says  M*.  de  Stael  (and 
what  she  says  contains,  I  think,  the  lesson  which  from  the  love 
I  bear  to  civil  liberty  I  ought  to  enforce,  no  matter  at  what  risk 
of  tediousness  and  repetition),  "  the  leaders,"  says  she,  "on  the 
left  side  (on  the  popular  side),  might  have  made  the  project  of 
the  English  constitution  succeed,  if  they  had  but  united  in  this 
object  with  M.  de  Necker  among  the  ministers,  and  with  his 
friends  in  the  Assembly ;  but  then  they  would  have  been  but 
secondary  agents  in  the  march  of  events,  and  they  wished  to 
take  the  lead ;  they  chose,  therefore,  to  draw  their  support  from 
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witbonty  from  the  collections  of  men  who  were  preparing  oom- 
motions ;  they  gained  an  ascendant  in  the  Assembly  oy  mocking 
at  the  moderate  men,  as  if  moderation  were  weakness,  and  they 
themselves  alone  possessed  of  any  character  of  strength.  One 
saw  them  in  the  hall,  and  on  the  seats  of  it,  turning  into  ridi- 
cule any  member  who  ventured  to  observe,  that  really  men  had 
existed  in  society  before,  that  they  themselves  had  so  existed, 
and  certainly  that  there  were  writers  who  had  supposed  that 
England  was  in  possession  of  some  little  liberty ;  one  would 
have  thought  it  was  the  tales  of  the  nursery  that  one  was  thus 
telling  them ;  with  such  impatience  did  they  listen,  with  such 
disdain  did  they  pronounce  their  particular  phrases  and  posi- 
tions, highly  exaggerated  and  peremptory,  '  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  admit  an  hereditary  senate,'  *  or  a  senate  even  for 
life,'  '  or  the  absolute  veto,'  *  or  any  condition  of  property,'  *  or, 
in  short,  any  thing  that,  as  they  said,  trenched  upon  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people.'  These  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were 
of  more  elegant  manners  and  wished  to  be  in  the  ministry ;  and 
would  have  conducted  affairs,  if  they  could,  to  the  very  point, 
when  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  called  for  their  in- 
terference ;  but  in  a  rapid  descent  like  that  of  a  revolution,  the 
car  could  not  have  been  stopped,  because  they  were  a  relay  to 
be  harnessed  to  it;  they  were  not  indeed  conspirators  and 
traitors,  but  they  trusted  too  much  to  their  powers  over  the  As- 
Bembl}^  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they  could  again 
raise  up  the  throne  after  they  had  brought  it  within  their  dis- 
posal. But  it  turned  out  that  when  really,  and  in  good  truth 
and  faith,  they  wished  to  repair  the  HI  they  had  done,  it  was 
impossible;  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  many  misfortunes  might 
not  have  been  spared  to  France  if  this  part  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers had  but  united  with  the  moderate  men.  Before  tie  events 
of  the  6th  of  October,"  she  continues,  "  when  the  king  had  not 
yet  been  brought  away  from  Versailles,  and  the  French  army, 
scattered  over  the  provinces,  still  retained  some  respect  for  the 
throne,  circumstances  were  such  that  a  reasonable  monarchy 
might  have  been  established  in  France.  Vulgar  philosophy, 
indeed,  is  pleased  to  believe  that  all  that  has  happened  coidd 
not  but  have  happened."  (This  you  will  find  hereafter  is  the 
philosophy  of  her  opponent  Bailleul ;  often  of  still  more  weighty 
and  respectable  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers);  "but  to  what 
purpose,  then,  the  reason  and  liberty  of  mankind,  if  the  same 
will  that  evidently  accomplished  things  could  not  also  have  jirtf^ 
vented  them  ?" 
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Such  are  the  views  and  sentiments  of  M".  de  Stael ;  and  I 
know  not  how  better  to  impress  you  with  what  seem  to  me 
reasonable  opinions  on  this  portion  of  the  French  Revolution, 
than  by  continuing  to  borrow  passages  from  some  of  the  chap- 
ters of  her  first  volume. 

"  All  the  power  of  the  government,"  she  says,  "  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  after  the  14th  of  July,  which 
yet  had  o^nly  functions  that  were  legislative ;  their  distrust,  how- 
ever, of  the  intentions  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  the  court,  pre- 
vented them  from  confiding  to  him  the  necessary  powers  for  the 
re-establishment  of  order.  M.  Necker  was  the  intermediate 
person  between  the  royal  authority  and  the  Assembly. 

**But  those  deputies  who  were  attached  to  him,  notwith- 
standing his  moderate  polities,  thought  that  the  aristocrats  were 
deceiving' him  J  that  he  was  their  dupe.  This  was  not  so,  but 
Necker  knew  that  the  privileged  persons,  under  the  former 
r^ime,  would  reconcile  themselves  to  any  party  rather  than  the 
fint  friends  of  liberty :  but  he  did  his  duty  in  endeavouring 
to  restore  force  to  the  government ;  for  a  free  constitution  can 
never  be  the  result  of  a  general  relaxation  of  its  restraints,  but 
rather  a  despotism. 

"  The  Constituent  Assembly  could  not  depose  a  sovereign, 
virtuous  as  Louis  XVI.,  though  England  had  deposed  James  II., 
and  yet  it  wished  to  have  a  constitution  that  was  free ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  came  to  consider  the  executive  power  as 
an  enemy  to  liberty,  instead  of  making  it  one  of  its  safeguards ; 
it  combined  the  constitution,  as  it  would  the  plan  of  an  attack ; 
everything  followed  from  this  mistake.  Whether  the  king  was 
or  was  not  reconciled  in  his  heart  to  the  limits  which  the  national 
interest  required,  this  was  not  the  point ;  it  was  not  for  the 
Assembly  to  examine  his  secret  thoughts,  but  to  found  the  royal 
authority,  independently  of  what  one  might  exactly  hope  or  fear 
from  the  monarch.  Institutions  are  at  length  more  easily  con- 
formed to  than  broken  through ;  and  to  retain  a  king,  and  yet 
strip  him  of  his  necessary  prerogatives,  was,  of  all  parts  that 
coidd  be  acted,  the  most  absurd  and  reprehensible ;  a  constitu- 
tion which  comprehended  within  its  elements  the  humiliation 
either  of  the  sovereign  or  the  people,  could  not  but  be  necessarily 
overthrown  by  one  or  the  other." 

These  observations  of  M*.  de  Stael  are  surely  very  reasonable. 

"With  respect  to  the  second  House  of  Assembly.     "  M.  de ' 
Lally,"  she  says,  ''wished  for  a  House  of  Peers.     It  could  not 
even  be  proposed,  and  M.  de  Lally  therefore  wished  to  supply 
its  place  by  at  least  a  senate  for  life. 
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"  But  the  popular  party  had  got  irritated  agaitist  the  pri- 
vileged persons,  who  had  always  separated  themselves  from  the 
nation,  and  they  therefore  rejected  a  dnraUe  institution  of  this 
kind,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  moment :  A  very  great  fault 
this,"  she  says,  ''not  only  because  a  high  chamber  was  neeessary 
as  an  intermediate  body  between  the  eov^eign  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  nation,  but  because  there  was  no  other  method  to 
make  fall  into  oblivion  that  noblesse  of  the  second  order  bo 
numerous  in  France ;  a  noblesse  not  known  to  history,  not  re- 
commended by  many  considerations  of  public  utility,  and  con- 
tinually displaying,  even  more  than  did  the  first  rank,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  Tiers  Etat,  lest  it  should  not  be  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguished by  them. 

"  The  right  side  of  the  Assembly,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  liiat 
is,  the  aristocrats,  might  have  carried  this  measure  of  a  senate 
for  life,  by  uniting  themselves  to  Lally  and  my  father ;  but  they 
voted  for  one  chamber  rather  than  two,  that  they  might  make 
things  hereafter  better,  as  they  thought,  by  making  tiiem  first 
as  bad  as  possible — a  detestable  and  unprincipled  speculation, 
that  seduced  the  mind,  by  appearing  to  be  so  profound. 

"  The  next  subject,"  she  continues,  "  was  the  veto.  Was  it 
to  be  absolute  or  suspensive  ? 

"  The  word  *  absolute'  sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  vulgar  like 
despotism,  and  one  saw  now  begin  the  unhappy  influence  of  the 
cries  of  tiie  people  against  men  the  most  enlightened.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  mind  to  place  within  its  view  all  the 
questions  that  may  be  connected  with  a  political  institution ; 
what,  then,  more  calamitous  than  to  leave  such  questions  to  the 
reasonings,  and  often  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  multitude  ?  In 
the  streets  of  Paris  they  spoke  of  the  veto  as  of  some  monster 
that  was  to  devour  all  the  children." 

She  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  views  taken  by  the  opposite 
parties,  and  the  reasonings  of  her  father,  and  at  last  observes, 
that  under  the  existing  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  irritating  the  public  by  the  word  "  veto  absolute,"  when,  in 
fact,  the  royal  veto  in  every  country  always  gives  way  more  or 
less  to  the  national  wish.  "  The  high-sounding  nature  of  the 
word,"  she  says,  *' one  may,  indeed,  regret;  atthesame  tinaeone 
must  not  overlook  the  danger  of  placing  the  king  alone  in  the 
presence  of  one  great  assembly,  no  gradations  of  rank  near  him, 
and  left  singly,  as  it  were,  to  confront  his  people,  and  to  oppose 
in  the  balance  the  insulated  will  of  himself  against  that  of 
twenty-four  millions. 
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"  M.  I^eoker,  however,  protested,  so  to,  speak,  against  .this 
means  of  conciliation^  this  suspensive  veto,  even  while  he  pro- 
posed it ;  for  at  the  moment  that  he  was  showing  that  it  was 
the  necessary  result  of  the  single  chamb^,  he  continually  insisted 
that  a  single  chamber  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  anything . 
that  could  be  durable  or  good. 

''  This  institution  of  a  single  chamber,  and  many  other  decrees 
relative  to  the  constitution,  which  so  entirely  departed  from  the 
political  system  of  England,  occasioned  J^ecker,*'  says  his  daugh- 
ter, "  the  greatest  possible  concern,  for  in  this  democracy  royal, 
as  they  caUed  it,  he  saw  (as  he  thought)  every  danger  both  for 
the  throne  and  liberty.  The  spirit  of  party  has  always  only  one 
fear,  wisdom  has  always  two.  One  sees  in  his  writings  the 
respect  he  always  bore  to  the  constitution  of  England,  and  the 
arguments  on  which  he  depended,  while  wishing  to  adapt  the 
great  bases  of  it  to  France. 

''  But  on  this  occasion  it  was  amongst  the  popular  deputies, 
then  all  powerful,  that  he  encountered  obstacles  as  great  as  those 
he  had  hitherto  met  with  in  the  council  of  the  king.  As  min- 
ister and  as  writer  his  language  has  been  always  the  same. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Peers,"  continues  M*.  de  Stael,  "  was  a 
project  that  displeased  both  parties ;  the  one  as  reducing  the 
whole  noblesse  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
of  names  known  in  history,  the  other  as  renewing  those  heredi- 
tary distinctions  to  which  so  many  were  entirely  hostile ;  for 
the  whole  nation  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  privileges  and 
pretensions  of  the  nobility. 

"  M.  decker  reasoned  in  vain  with  the  one  and  with  the 
other ;  simple  and  sincere,  he  could  little  prevail  over  the  pas- 
sions of  which  selfishness  and  vanity  are  the  leading  springs ; 
and  the  factious,  perceiving  that  the  king,  guided  by  his  min- 
isters, was  gaining  popularity,  resolved  to  deprive  him  even  of 
his  moral  iniluence,  after  having  deprived  him  of  every  other. 

*'  All  hope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  was  thus  once  more 
lost  for  Prance  at  a  time  when  the  nation,  as  yet  unsuUied  by 
any  very  serious  crimes,  retained  its  own  proper  self-esteem,  and 
the  esteem  of  the  rest  of  Europe.*' 

These  views  of  M*.  de  Stael  I  conceive  to  be  very  just,  and  I 
therefore  now  leave  them  to  your  meditation. 

To-morrow  I  will  offer  you  the  general  impressions  of  particu- 
lar men  on  this  most  critical  period — men  who  were  actors  in 
the  scene ;  impressions  such  as  arose  in  their  minds  at  the  mo- 
ment,  and  therefore  highly  worthy  of  your  consideration.    On 
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Buch  imptessicmB,  on  theuf  minds  and  the  minds  of  those  around 
them,  in  the  Assembly  and  out,  hung  the  fate  and  fortunes,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  milKons  of  human  beings ;  for  all  Europe, 
and  all  the  world,  and  ages  present  and  to  come,  were  to  be 
affected  by  the  course  that  the  Bevolution  was  now  to  take. 

LECTURE    XVIII. 

QUESTION  OF  MONAKCHICAL  POWER,  AND  CONDUCT  OF 
PARTIES. 

.  I  MUST  continue,  for  one  lecture  more,  to  exhibit  to  you  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  memo* 
rable  scene  before  us.  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  why  I 
dwell  so  long  on  this  particular  period,  and  why  I  treat  it  in 
this  particular  manner.  Before  the  14th  of  July,  the  Assembly 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  crown ;  after  the  6th  and 
6th  of  October,  they  were  removed  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  and 
were  brought  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  violent  party ; 
but  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  considering,  between 
these  two  periods,  if  the  patriots  had  but  seen  the  path  of 
wisdom,  and  the  court  had  acquiesced,  or  even  if  the  patriots 
alone  had  been  moderate  and  firm,  Erance  might  yet  have  been 
saved,  and  Europe  might  have  been  saved,  from  what  they  were 
both  to  suffer ;  and  the  noblest  of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, not  been  marked  by  those  outrages  and  crimes,  which  can 
never  cease  to  be  lamented  by  all,  who  wish  well  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

Among  those  who  were  distinguished  at  this  particular  era, 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook  Bailly,  the  philosophic  mayor  of 
Paris.  The  observations  of  such  a  man,  on  this  occasion,  are 
particularly  deserving  of  regard.  He  was,  as  I  have  already 
described  to  you,  a  man  of  science,  of  intelhgence,  patrioti^n, 
and  virtue ;  and  yet,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  people,  he  never  carried  his  reasonable  apprehen- 
sions into  practice,  nor  ever  laboured  for  a  proper  establishment 
of  executive  power.  Such  being  the  patriot  and  the  man,  I 
consider  his  example  as  one  among  many  others,  that  are  highly 
edifying. 

"  This  memorable  day,"  says  Bailly,  "  of  the  14th  of  July, 
was  scarcely  over,  when  other  memorable  days  succeeded.     The  * 
Assembly,  however,  in  the  midst  of  its  anxieties,  returned  to  its 
labours.     The  great  point  was  the  coi^titution,  but  how  to 
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begin  or  proceed,  if  every  one  was  to  be  heard  ?  The  diversity 
of  objects,  the  confasion  of  different  opinions,  how  were  such 
wishes  and  opinions  to  be  reconciled,  in  any  moderate  portion  of 
time,  on  questions  so  profound,  and  amid  interests  so  weighty  ? 
Potion  proposed  a  committee  of  eight,  who  were  to  trace  out  a 
plan  of  a  constitution,  and  then  submit  it  to  the  Assembly :  this 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  a  question,  whether  a  declaration  should 
be  inserted  in  the  scheme  of  the  constitution,  or  placed  before 
it.  It  was  insisted,  that  the  laws  to  which  liberty  must  be  sub- 
jected, should  be  laid  down  before  liberty  was  produced  and 
established  in  its  mere  principles ;  that  men  must  be  taught 
how  to  enjoy  liberty  in  a  social  state  :  liberty  may  otherwise  be 
the  destruction  of  men,  and  destroy  itself.  It  were  to  be 
wished,"  says  Bailly,  writing  in  February,  1792,  nearly  two 
years  after,  "  that  the  Assembly  had  been  controlled  by  con- 
siderations of^this  kind,  and  that  it  had  perceived,  that  provisions 
must  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  barriers  that  it  was  going 
to  remove. 

'*  The  meaning  of  the  Assembly,  at  least  so  I  believed  at  the 
time,"  says  Bailly,  **  was  to  withdraw  the  existing  constitution 
from  its  foundations,  and  to,  place  it  on  those  that  were  more 
solid  and  lasting.  If  l^e  scheme  of  Barrere  de  Yieusac  had  been 
followed,  and  the  principal  articles  only  decreed  prwkiondUy, 
the  Bevolution  would  have  been  less  complete,  but  we  should 
have  be^n  saved  from  the  anarchy  which  threatens  the  consti- 
tution, and  has  so  long  threatened  it."  These  are  admissions 
that  are  now  remarkable.  ''  But  one  must  admire,' '  says  he, 
'^  the  Assembly,  deliberating  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  of 
horror  (the  July  of  1789),  discussing  with  calmness  and  con- 
sideration, and  then  pronouncing  the  oracles  of  wisdom. 

"  Among  the  eight  members,"  says  he,  **  of  the  committee, 
the  chief  were  Tafieyiand,  Lally  ToUendal,  Clermont  de  Ton- 
nerre,  Mounier,  and  the  Abb6  Bieyes. 

"  These  were  to  be  supplied  by  eight  others,  among  whom 
were  La  Fayette,  Mirabeau,  Bailly,  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  and 
Potion. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  cele- 
brated 1 4th  of  July,  that,  with  much  of  a  Eoman  firmness,  the 
Assembly  were  occupied  on  the  subject  of  their  rights  as  men 
and  as  citizens,  and  that  La  Fayette  first  proposed  his  declara- 
tion of  them :  this  was  the  groundwork  of  aU  that  followed. 
The  subject  was  considered  on  the  1st  of  August  and  the  4th, 
and  the  declaration,  that  is  now  a  preface  to  the  constitution  of 
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1791,  was  selected  from  many  others,  particularly  firom  those 
presented  by  La  Fayette,  Sieyes,  and  Mounier :  it  was  adopted 
on  the  27th. 

*'  In  this  Assembly,  Mounier,"  he  says,  **  read  a  project  from 
the  committee  of  the  constitation."  He  now  alludes  to  the 
committee  of  five.  *'  He  expressed,"  says  he,  "  those  manifest 
truths,  that  are  a  lesson  to  the  Assembly,  and  to  the  king: 
*  That  when  the  government  does  not  clearly  emanate  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  there  is  no  constitution.'  We  have  in  Erance, 
therefore,"  says  Bailly,  *^  no  constLtution,  but  we  have  some 
fundamental  laws,  monarchy,  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  crown, 
&c.  &c.  We  must  have  a  constitution,  that  determines  precisely 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  king ;  this  constitatioa  can- 
not  be  found  in  a  despotism  royal,  nor  in  a  feudal  aristocracy, 
nor  in  a  liberty  without  restoint ;  which  last  would  place  an 
arbitrary  power  in  the  multitude,  which  woul^  bat  lead  to 
anarchy,  and  that  to  despotism,  which  always  follows  in  its 
train,  to  reunite  and  devour  whatever  has  been  thus  torn  in 
pieces." 

You  will  now  note  attentively  what  Bailly  observes  upon 
this  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man. 

**  M.  Mounier,"  says  Bailly,  **  prefiEiced  his  scheme  of  a  con- 
stitution by  a  declaration  of  rights,  but  thought  as  I  did,  that 
they  should  go  together.  Abstract  and  philosophic  ideas,  if  not 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  consequences  intended,  allow 
people  to  suppose  other  consequences  than  those  which  are  a£teT« 
wards  to  be  admitted  by  the  Assembly.  Such,"  he  continues, 
**  was  the  event.  This  precipitate  publication  of  rights  gave 
occasion  to  an  infinity  of  misapplications  and  usurpations,  and 
when  these  were  to  be  stopped,  when  the  violators  of  order  were 
to  be  stripped  of  their  imagined  rights,  the  multitude  resisted. 
We  had  to  meet  force  opposed  to  us,  and  a  sort  of  right  acquired 
in  opposition  to  the  law.  The  law  itself  was  perceived  to  be 
without  support ;  order  could  not  be  re-established  but  by  means 
difficult  in  themselves,  uncertain  in  their  success,  and  that  cost 
us  much.  This  anarchy,  defended  by  the  multitude,  who  re- 
joiced in  it,  has  had  consequences  of  which  one  cannot  yet  see 
the  duration  or  the  result ;  one  must  hope,  that  it  will  not  be 
despotism." 

This  remarkable  sentence  was  probably  written  in  1792,  when 
it  was  now  too  late.  Bailly,  like  his  friends,  was  no  doubt  too 
sanguuie  originally,  and  yet  he  seems  often  to  have  acted  con- 
trary to  his  better  judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  great  notion  of 
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the  authority  due  to  public  opinion.  He  afterwards  notices  the 
difPerence  that  existed  between  his  own  sentiments  and  those  of 
Lally  Tollendal. 

"  Lally  Tollendal,"  he  says,  **  had  with  him  the  example  of 
England,  where  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  rights  of  the 
barons,  were  made  sacred,  along  with  those  of  the  people." 
With  Bailly  and  his  friends  there  were  no  rights  sacred  but 
those  of  the  people:  observe  then  his  statement.  "Myself,'* 
he  says,  ''  and  the  rest  of  us,  we  were  more  for  the  assertion  of 
the  great  principles  of  society.  If  we  succeed,  reason  is  with 
us,  and  we  shall  have  done  better ;  but  if  we  fail,  we  shall  have 
lost  an  opportunity  that  can  never  be  recovered,  and  we  shall 
have  lost  the  happiness  ci  Frauce." 

These  are  remarkable  words  to  be  used  by  se  celebrated  an 
actor  in  the  scene :  for  the  question  now  is,  whether  the  hap- 
piness of  France  was  not  lost,  and  lost,  as  Bailly  here  himself 
declares,  that  it  was  pomble  it  might  be  lost.  What  need  of 
so  perilous  an  experiment?  it  may  now  be  asked;  but  how 
feeble  at  the  time,  in  August  1798,  would  have  been  an  expos- 
tulation like  this ! 

From  Bailly  we  will  now  turn  to  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres, 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  high  party,  as  Bailly  is  of  the 
low.  In  his  second  book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  communi- 
cation made  by  Mounier  to  the  Assembly,  from  the  committee  of 
the  constitution,  in  the  sitting  of  the  9th  of  July.  He  mentions 
what  were  the  very  reasonable  wishes  of  Mounier,  that  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly  on  such  a  subject  as  the  constitu- 
tiouy  affecting  the  happiness  of  twenty-five  millions  of  men, 
should  not  be  precipitated,  but  should  be  continued  from  week 
to  week,  three  general  sittings  in  each,  but  he  objects  to  Mounier, 
the  r^hness  and  expediency  of  his  notions,  in  their  origin  and 
from  the  first,  on  tlus  great  subject  of  a  constitution.  The  Mar- 
quis  de  Ferrieres,  though  a  sensible,  virtuous  man,  was,  you  will 
recollect,  of  the  order  of  the  nololily,  and  never  makes  sufficient 
distinction  between  men,  who  though  of  popular  opinions,  were 
of  very  different  popular  opinions :  a  most  common  species  of 
mistake  or  injustice  this.  He  is  quite  unfair,  for  instance,  to 
Mounier.  What  I  am  going  to  read  to  you,  he  addresses  to  that 
excellent  man ;  I  would  rather  address  it  to  the  more  ardent 
friends  of  liberty  who  thwarted  Mounier. 

''It  is  impossible,"  says  the  Marquis,  <<not  to  reproach 
Mounier  for  not  having  siificientiy  reflected  on  the  danger  of 
placing  a  great  people,  arrived  at  a  state  of  civilization,  which 
has  advanced  their  intelligence,  developed  their  passions,  and 
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affected  every  man  with  the  vice  of  eelfishness,  a  people  so  cor- 
rupted,  a  people  among  whom  the  inequality  of  fortune  and 
condition  had  lefb  many  without  any  interest  in  the  community, 
or  chance  of  procuring  any— *it  is  impoesible,  I  say,  not  to  re- 
proach him  for  placing  a  great  people  like  this  out  of  the  readi 
of  all  laws  of  restraint.  What  are  we  to  say  to  Mounier  for 
reporting  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature ;  for  considering  it  as  if 
now  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  giving  it 
a  constitution,  and  one  different  to  that  under  which  it  has  lived 
for  fourteen  hundred  years:  without  examining  whether  a 
people  like  this  is  fit  for  such  a  constitution ;  without  examining 
whether  it  has  not  now  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degeneracy, 
that  it  can  only  be  suited  by  a  government  which,  though  just 
and  moderate,  shall  be  firm  and  active ;  and  competent  to  re- 
press this  ignorant  fermentation,  a  fennentation  which  can  only 
lead  to  the  dissolution  of  society  itself;-  without  examining 
whether  this  new  constitution  is  acccmmiodated  to  the  manners, 
to  the  politicaL  situation  of  a  people  sunounded  by  nations  civi- 
lized  and  corrupted  like  itself?  It  is  impossible,"  says  the 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  "  not  to  reproach  Mounier  with  not  having 
sufficiently  reflected  on  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  thus 
fatally  destroying  all  ancient  principles,  habits,  and  prejudices, 
and  of  abandoning  to  the  influence  of  an  order  of  things,  whose 
laws  no  longer  exist,  a  multitude  of  men  that  have  hitherto 
lived  but  in  their  intrigues  and  their  vices,  totally  removed  from 
all  the  purity  and  virtue  of  the  primitive  man,  such  as  he  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature;  men,  on  the  contrary, 
hitherto  kept  in  order,  and  with  difficulty,  only  by  a  vigilant 
poHce. 

"  Mounia:  ought  to  have  known,"  he  continues,  "  that  the 
interval  that  must  elapse  before  laws  could  be  re-established, 
however  short  it  might  be,  woxdd  open  a  wide  field  for  the  am- 
bitious, for  the  speculations  of  the  wild,  and  the  machinations  of 
the  bad.  The  whole  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  should  have 
been  presented  gradually,  and  each  part  in  succession.,  so  that 
the  people  should  have  seen  in  these  alterations  only  reforms, 
however  they  might,  in  fSact,  have  been  recdving  a  real  consti- 
tution ;  that  in  obeying  the  new  laws  they  should  have  believed 
themselves  ruled  by  the  old ;  for  as  to  laws,  it  is  quite  necessary 
that  the  people  should  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  respecting 
them ;  their  origin,  like  that  of  illustrious  families,  should  be 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  ages.  True,  there  was  no  need  of  an- 
nouncing a  new  constitution,  it  was  only  neeessiffy  to  re-establish 
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that  wliioh  had  existed  in  France  for  fourteen  hundred  years ; 
to  disengage  it  from  the  abuses  with  which  it  was  encumbered ; 
to  reform  it  in  those  points  where  the  difference  of  times  and 
circumstances  made  a  change  expedient ;  to  pursue  the  track 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  our  mandates ;  they  were, 
in  truth,  tiie  expression  of  the  general  will.  In  this  way,  and 
after  this  manner,  might  the  constitution  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  upon  the  basis  which  the  committee  proposed ;  no 
obstacle  would  have  been  encountered,  and  everything  would 
have  remained  in  a  state  of  peace  and  order :  but  the  philoso- 
phers, the  intriguers,  the  men  of  ambition,  were  determined  on 
a  Kevolution;  they  were  determined  to  realize,— some  their 
senseless  systems,  others  the  unbounded  hopes  which  they  had 
conceived." 

These  views  and  reasonings  of  the  Marquis  de  Eerrieres  must 
appear  to  men  of  reflection  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  ab- 
stract at  least,  sufGlciently  just  and  wise.  I  must  repeat,  how- 
ever, that  he  doe?  not  sufficiently  distinguish  Mounier  and  his 
Mends  &t)m  the  other  patriots ;  his  observations  should  have 
been  rather  addressed  to  the  latter ;  and  he  takes  no  notice  of 
any  difficulties  in  the  case  before  him.  Mounier  was  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices  to  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  so  far  were  the 
generality  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  the  time  from  relishing 
such  notions  as  these  expressed  by  the  marquis,  that  to  them  ap- 
peared more  reasonable  the  eleyated  sentiments  of  La  Fayette, 
"  that  for  a  people  to  love  liberty,  it  was  only  necessary  that  they 
should  know  it ;  and  to  be  free,  that  they  should  will  to  be  so.*' 

Fmieres  afterwards  alludes,  at  some  length,  to  the  discus- 
sions that  took  place  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  veto  and  the 
two  chambers. 

"  The  popular  party,'*  he  says,  *'  were  afraid  that  the  king 
would  exercise  his  veto,  if  given  to  him,  on  the  decrees  of  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  same  popular  party  were 
unwilling  to  be  checked  in  their  schemes  of  a  total  renovation 
of  the  government,  and  they  thought  they  might  be  so  checked 
by  the  existence  of  a  second  house  of  legislature.  This  was  a 
fault  in  those  among  them  who  meant  well,"  says  the  marquis : 
^'  the  second  house  might  have  been  composed,  and  would  have 
been  most  evidently  and  naturally  composed,  of  the  two  orders, 
formed  in  the  case  of  the  jN'ational  Assembly,  and  then  thrown 
into  one  house ;  or  a  senate  might  have  been  contrived  according 
to  the  plan  of  Mounier  and  LaJIy ;  but  their  exertions,  and  they 
made  every  possible  exertion,  were  in  vain.    The  more  violent 
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of  the  poptOar  party  made  it  their  busioese  to  deride  tiie  senate 
and  the  senators ;  and  those  of  the  nobility^  who  considered  the 
minority  of  their  order,  who  had  joined  the  Tiers  Etat,  as 
having  betrayed  them,  unhappily  indulged  their  sentunents  of 
hatred  and  rengeanoe  on  this  occasian,  and  .joined  in  rejecting 
the  projects  of  the  two  chambers.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lally 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  that  Mounier  (this  is  a  very  curious 
fact)  went  from  rank  to  rank,  assuring  the  deputies  of  the  com« 
mons,  that  the  nobles  and  the  aristocrats,  who  resisted  the 
measure,  did  90  only  that  the  ^Revolution  might  fail.  Every 
effort  within  doors  and  without  was  vain,  and  tiie  dedsioa 
was  at  last  made,  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  to  eighty-nine, 
almost  ten  to  one." 

After  Bailly  and  Ferrieres,  I  will  now  turn  to  this  most  re- 
spectable patriot)  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  to  Mounier. 
'  The  sentiments  of  Hounier,  who  was,  as  you  may  have  per- 
ceived for  some  time,  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  leaders  of 
the  Bevolution,  are  such  as,  from  what  you  have  heard  of  his 
character,  and  of  his  projects  of  a  constitution,  might  be  ex- 
pected* I  will  give  you  a  short  quotation  from  his  book ;  ob- 
serve it  well.  He  means,  no  doubt,  to  describe  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  Bevolution,  and  he  is  great  authority.  He 
had  originally  materially  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Assembly. 

"  I  am  far,"  says  he,  afterwards,  in  his  work  printed  in  1792, 
at  Geneva,  p.  233,  <*  I  am  far  from  priding  myself  ou  the  efforts 
I  then  made.  like  so  many  others,  the  friends  of  humanity,  I 
was  guilty  of  the  fault  of  Imving  hopes  too  sanguine ;  but  what 
had  passed  in  my  own  province  had  contributed  to  delude  and 
betray  me,  when  I  reflected  on  all  that  we  had  obtained  in 
Dauphiny  by  the  mere  force  of  justice  and  reason ;  I  now  see, 
how  I  was  led  on  to  believe  that  the  French,  in  like  manner, 
might  deserve  to  be  free.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people  in 
my  own  province  awaited  calmly  the  result  of  our  labours; 
never  had  the  multitude  any  influence  on  our  assemblies,  the 
spectators  restrained  themselves  always  within  the  bounds  of 
decency ;  our  votes  were  perfectly  free ;  the  clergy  and  the  no- 
biliiy  showed  themselves  generous,  the  commons  moderate; 
many  of  those  who  now  distinguish  themselves  in  Bauphiay  by 
their  zeal  for  new  institutions,,  were  not  l^en,  as  now,  the  vUe 
agents  of  despotism ;  there  was  nothing  then  to  indicate  that 
they  would  one  day  seduce  and  deceive  the  multitude,  bo  as 
even  to  make  the  people  suppose  that  they  were  attadiod  tc 
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liberty.  Some,  Indeed,  of  the  members  of  our  states  had  en- 
deavoured to  gain  celebrity  by  ranking  themselves  as  enemies  of 
the  throne,  but  in  general  tiieir  opinions  were  my  own  :  they 
published  in  favour  of  the  two  houses ;  they  tempered  the  ef- 
fervescence of  hot-headed  men ;  and  they  told  the  people^  that 
there  was  no  arriviag  at  liberty,  unless  they  knew  how  to  limit 
their  desires,  and  not  make  the  advautages  they  obtained  pre* 
texts  for  requiring  more." 

Mounier,  as  I  have  just  intimated  to  you,  is  here,  no  doubt, 
describing  the  great  causes  which  he  thought,  whatever  might 
be  their  origin,  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  Eevolution. 

*'  Many  persons,"  he  afterwards  observes  in  a  note,  "  have 
blamed  me  for  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  I  did  every  thing  I 
could  to  resist  this  project ;  I  presented  one  to  the  committee, 
in  which  I  took  care  to  insert  no  article  that  I  thought  dan- 
gerous. I  had  done  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  maintained,  as 
did  some  of  the  deputies,  that  aU  abstract  ideas  on  the  rights  of 
man  admitted  into  legislation  might  be  e:q>osed  to  misinterpre- 
tation, and  produce  t^e  most  unhappy  consequences.'' 

Afterwards  in  his  work  he  argues  with  great  earnestness 
against  any  suspensive  veto  in  the  king,  and  contends  for  the 
power  absolute  and  unlimited. 

"  The  States  General,"  says  he,  (note,  p.  8)  '*  owed  their 
very  existence  to  an  act  of  the  king :  their  deliberations  could 
have  no  force  without  his  free  consent,  and  every  Mend  to 
royalty  should  have  acknowledged,  without  any  reservation 
whatever,  the  necessity  of  the  free  consent  of  the  king,  even  to 
the  very  decrees  that  related  to  the  constitution. 

**  How  rapid,"  <says  he,  ''  has  been  the  progress  of  the  degra« 
dation  of  the  royal  power  since,  the  establi^ment  of  this  sus- 
pensive veto :  before,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  even  in 
their  acts  of  menace,  had  been  humbled  in  their  supplications, 
and  called  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  king ;  but  irom  the 
mome^it  that  they  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  legislative 
2>ower,  the  monarch  was  to  be  designated  under  the  title  of  *  the 
executive  power,'  a  title  which  could  only  indicate  a  subordinate 
magistracy,  of  which  the  legislative  body  could  modify  the  rights 
or  even  pronounce  the  extinction,  as  of  any  other  subaltern  em- 
ployment. From  this  moment,  in  every  publict  act  the  king 
Mvas  not  named  till  after  the  Assembly,  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves submitted  to  adopt  a  language  like  this,  so  injurious  to 
the  crown. 

"  The  suspensive  veto  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  see  the 
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decisions  of  the  king,  and  the  orders  which  he  gave  the  admi- 
nistrative bodies,  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Assembly, 
which  could  annul  them  in  consequence  of  their  supreme  power ; 
it  prepared  th^  minds  of  men  to  see  him  excluded  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  laws  relative  to  the  imposts,  and  in  all  changes 
in  them  relative  to  the  constitution ;  it  has  demolished  the  throne, 
and  substituted  for  the  throne  nothing  but  a  mere  simple  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  president,  who  is  to  treat  the  king  as  his  equal  on 
public  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  as  his  inferior  on  every  other. 

**  The  absolute  veto  left  the  king  in  possession  of  a  great  part 
of  his  sovereignty ;  the  suspensive  made  him  at  once  a  subject 

"  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  that  tiie 
majority  of  the  committee  of  the  constitution  attached  such 
great  importance  to  the  absolute  veto ;  and  if  the  royalists  who 
were  there  (he  is  speaking  of  himself  and  his  Mends)  gave  in 
their  resignation,  when  they  found  that  the  legislative  body  was 
to  consist  of  one  chamber  only,  that  the  Assembly  was  to  be 
permanent,  and  the  veto  of  the  kiag  suspensive,  it  was  only  be- 
cause, after  such  a  triumph  of  the  democratic  party,  there  was 
no  alternative  left,  but  to  contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the 
throne,  or  discontinue  their  labours." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  this  reasonable  and  virtuous  pa- 
triot, when  he  contemplated,  in  his  retirement,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  be^i  engaged. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  works  of  the  more  violent  men  on  each 
side,  to  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  of  the  court  party,  and  M.  de 
Bailleul,  of  the  democratic  party. 

Bertrand  de  MoleviUe  takes  notice  of  the  transactions  of  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  considering,  much  in  the  way  you  would  expect. 

*' Jacobinism,"  says  he,  *'haB  formed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  into  a  principle,  in  order  to  make  it  the  rallying  cry  of 
rebellion,  and  the  essential  dogma  of  revolution." 

And  again.  **  The  factious,  whose  intention  it  was  to  anni- 
hilate the  monarchy,  took  great  care  not  to  let  it  be  known  that 
their  object  was  to  seize  the  supreme  power  themselves.  It  is 
to  you,  say  they  to  the  multitude^  it  is  to  you  that  the  sove- 
reignty belongs,  from  you  it  has  been  usurped ;  there  was  people 
before  there  were  kings ;  kings  were  made  by  the  people,  there- 
fore it  is  you  who  are  the  sov^ign,  and  all  we  want  is  to 
restore  you  to  your  rights. 

**  Those,"  he  continues,  "  who  combated  these  sophisms  were 
by  far  too  metaphysical  in  their  reasonings.  The  principle  ot 
sovereignty,  they  said;  is  in  the  people,  but  the  exercise  of  the 
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sovereignty  must  be  alwajB  separated  from  the  principle.  The 
people  are  to  discover  it  only  in  a  visible  and  commanding  re- 
presentation, which  impresses  them  with  obedience."  Bertrand 
Biay  object  to  this  reasoning,  but  I  know  of  no  other  possible. 

Bertrand  de  Moleville  then  prodnces  his  own  theory  and  rea- 
sonings, wSich  are  also  both  long  and  metaphysical,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  more  easily  understood  by  the  populace 
than  those  he  rejected.  In  defiance  of  them,  this  populace 
would  have  gone  on  to  reason,  as  he  E»ys,  they  did  reason ;  the 
nation  is  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign  is  king;  we  are  the  nation, 
and  therefore  we  are  king ;  and  the  cry  of  Vive  U  Bm  became 
Vive  la  Nation, 

Certainly  this  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
though  in  itself  perfectly  just  and  true,  when  it  means,  as  in 
practice  it  can  only  mean,  that  in  all  government  the  great  jus- 
tiUcation  of  rule,  restraint,  authority,  the  great  end  to  be  ac- 
complished, the  great  and  the  only  end,  is  the  happiness  of  the 
community ;  certainly  this  doctrine  was  a  dangerous  doctrine, 
(and  thus  much  we  may  concede  to  Bertrand  de  Moleville,)  to 
be  produced  and  thrown  broad-oast  among  the  people,  in  the 
way  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  French  Ee- 
volution  ;  and  we  must  allow  that  from  the  first  it  was  sure  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  manner  Bertrand  de  Moleville  describes, 
and  though  fatal  to  the  court  originally  (this  it  might  be),  was 
sure  to  be  afterwards  fatal  to  the  patriots  themselves.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  doctrine  that  might  be  inscribed  with  good  effect 
on  the  chairs  of  a  cabinet  council,  but  not,  therefore,  on  the 
tribunes  of  a  popular  assembly. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  describe  the  efforts  of  the  Palais  Royal 
to  reign  over  tiie  assembly  at  the  crisis  we  are  now  considering, 
and  much  in  the  way  we  have  seen  them  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs we  have  just  alluded  to.  I  will,  however,  give  you  a 
specimen.  "The  anonymous  letter/'  says  he,  "which  the 
president  received  was  couched  in  these  words :  *  The  Patriotic 
Assembly  of  the  Palais  Boyal  have  the  honour  to  make  it  knotv^n 
to  you,  that  if  the  aristocratic  faction  formed  by  some  of  the 
nobility,  clergy,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupt members,  continue  to  disturb  the  general  harmony,  and 
still  insist  upon  the  absolute  assent,  fifteen  thousand  men  ure 
ready  to  enlighten  their  country  seats  and  houses,  and  parti- 
cularly your  own.' 

"  The  heads  of  the  motion,"  he  says,  "  delivered  to  M.  Lally 
wete,  '  We  are  arrived  at  the  critical  moment  of  Flench  liberty 
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(this  was  but  too  tnie),  we  think  it  time  to  recall  seTeral  of  our 
deputies :  they  may  foe  impeached  after  their  recall ;  the  veto 
does  not  belong  to  one  man,  but  to  twenty-fLve  millions.  It  has 
been  unanimously  resolved  to  go  immediately  to  Yersailles,  as 
well  to  put  a  stop  to  the  aristocratic  effervescence  there,  as 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  worthy  deputies,  which  are*in  danger/ 
Such  was  the  sort  of  manifesto  presented  to  M.  Lally."  l^ese 
were  pretty  strong  symptoms,  no  doubt,  of  the  movements  that 
were  afterwards  to  be  expected,  and  that  actually  took  place ; 
and  though  these  letters  might  be  dismissed  with  contempt,  as 
they  were  by  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  they  should  have 
been  the  signal  to  all,  who  meant  well,  to  rally  round  the  king 
and  the  executive  power  immediately,  and  with  all  their  strength. 
To  Bertrand  it  appeared,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  Hng 
should  have  accepted  no  veto  unless  the  power  of  dissolving  the 
Assembly  was  granted  him. 

And  indeed  this  power,  as  it  existed  at  the  tmie  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  English  constitution,  should  have  been  the  point 
contended  for,  if  necessary,  by  the  king,  or  rather  should  have 
been  from  the  first  proposed  by  the  patriots.  To  have  the  veto 
without  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  was  only  to  be 
exposed  to  a  combat  without  the  means  of  defence.  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  is  a  writer  that  you  must  read  attentively,  and  I 
need  not  further  allude  to  him.  If  you  do  not  read  him,  you 
will  never  know  the  case  of  the  court, 

I  will  now  refer  to  M.  de  Bailleul,  who  drew  up  his  work  ex- 
pressly to  confute  what  he  considered  the  errors  of  M*.  de  Stael. 
He  is  a  very  good  representative  of  the  most  violent  patriots  of 
these  times ;  decisive,  able,  authoritative ;  very  ready  with 
sweeping  statements,  little  affected  by  difficulties,  contemptuous 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  considerably  unfeeling.  In  his 
pages  you  will  always  find  the  democratic  view  of  the  question 
when  you  wish  to  know  it ;  as  in  Bertrand  you  see  that  of  the 
court.  He  forms,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  very  different  estimate 
of  such  questions  as  we  have  been  considering,  and  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Prance  during  these  important  months,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  1789.  ''The  short  explanation  of  the  events  of  the 
Revolution,"  says  he  (vol.  i.  p.  244),  is  this :  "a  nation  chooses 
to  have  laws  and  liberty ;  its  government  refuses ;  but  the  su- 
preme power  placed,  as  it  happened  to  be,  under  the  influence 
of  a  well-meaning  minister,  like  M.  Necker,  shows  symptoms 
that  are  favourable  and  encouraging.  Hopes  are  therefore  en- 
tertaiued  by  the  nation :  the  one  has,  however,  promised  more 
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than  it  exactly  meant  to  give,  and  the  other  has  pushed  its  pre- 
tensions further ;  calling  for  its  rights  and  for  justice ;  a  struggle 
ensues ;  force  is  produced :  it  is  impossible  to  retreat  without 
being  in  a  worse  situation  than  ever,  at  least  such  is  the  appre- 
hension ;  and  so  the  nation  rushes  onward  into  a  profound 
abyss,  which,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  avoided  even  if  the 
nation  had  foreseen  it."  Such  is  the  account  of  Bailleul.  But 
this  is  rather  a  description  of  the  facts  than  an  estimate  of  what 
might  and  ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  parties. 
'^  How,'*  he  continues*  **does  M".  de  Stael  torment  herself,  to 
show  in  what  a  thousand  different  ways  M.  de  l^ecker  would 
have  directed,  retarded,  or  modified  the  Revolution ;  as  if  to  scat- 
ter a  few  handfuls  of  dust  were  sufficient  to  disperse  two  armies 
already  in  presence  of  each  other,  and  who  have  begun  to  engage.*' 

This,  we  contend,  in  opposition  to  reasoners  like  M.  de  Bail- 
leul, is  not  a  proper  statement  of  the  case.  The  question  rather 
is,  £rst,  whether  the  parties  cannot  be  prevented  from  assuming 
the  form  and  character  of  armies  disposed  to  engage ;  and  se- 
oondly,  what  is  the  one  army,  what  is  the  popular  party  to  do, 
when  the  other,  the  king  and  the  court,  has  declined  or  given 
up  the  combat,  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  contend.  Wisdom 
too,  and  the  counsels  of  peace  and  kindness,  may  not  at  the  time 
have  been  heard,  though  breathed  by  M.  Keeker  and  other  good 
men,  by  the  Lallys  and  the  Mouniers  of  the  period ;  but  it 
does  not  thence  follow  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  or  as 
M.  de  Bailleul  supposes,  that  they  might  not  have  been ;  and  it 
is  the  business  of  those  who  speculate  on  the  events  of  history, 
to  mark  these  wild  and  senseless  movements  of  the  passions  of 
mankind,  and  to  hold  them  up  as  a  warning  to  those  who  are  to 
come  after ;  not  to  vote  them  inevitable  and  irresistible.  All 
reason  and  reasoning  are  at  an  end,  as  M*.  de  Stael  has  observed, 
if  everything  that  leads  to  violence  and  revolution  is,  after  the 
manner  of  democratic  thinkers,  to  be  thus  voted  inevitable. 
"  The  moment,"  says  M.  de  Bailleul  (247),  "  that  the  monarch 
took  refuge  in  the  ranks  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  that  an 
array  was  in  march  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  as  Necker 
^v3s  informed,  and  as  M^.  de  Stael  agrees,  nothing  but  extre- 
mities were  to  be  expected." 

.The  king,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  never  did,  even  on 
the  14th  of  July,  properly  speaking,  take  refuge  in  the  ranks  of 
the  privileged  orders.  And  again, — the  National  Assembly, 
long  before,  were  the  first  to  encroach  upon  his  authority,  and 
if  nothing  but  extremes  were  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
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14th  of  July,  as  thus  described,  this  was  owing  originally  to  the 
mistake  or  the  fault  of  the  patriots,  not  to  any  meritorious  con- 
duct that  can  be  ascribed  to  them,  in  this  instance  at  least. 

"The  14th  of  July  did  not,"  he  afterwards  observes  (249), 
"  overthrow  the  monarchy,  as  M*.  de  Stael  supposes ;  it  only 
purified  it,  and  prepared  it  for  a  new  existence?"  How  is  this? 
it  will  be  said.  **  Because,"  says  M.  de  Bailleul,  "  the  court, 
instructed  by  this  terrible  experience,  had  only  to  adopt,  with 
sincerity,  the  principles  which  afterwards  could  alone  bear  sway 
in  France." 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  the  patriots  made  their  terms 
such,  that  it  was  possible  they  could  be  received  by  either  the 
court  or  the  king,  with  the  sincerity  here  required. 

"Everyone,"  continues  M.  de  Bailleul,  "should,  according 
to  M*.  de  Stael,  be  in  full  possession  of  his  rights,  or  what  chance 
for  his  sincerity  ?"  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  will  here  be 
the  answer  of  M.  de  Bailleul ;  it  is  this : 

"  But  was  the  king  then,"  he  says,  "  in  the  possession  of  his 
rights,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  a  court,  rebels  both  to 
the  real  interests  of  his  throne  and  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation? 
TVas  he  then  in  possession  of  them ;  or  was  he  not  rather  in 
possession  of  them  when  in  the  midst  of  his  people  (the  good 
people  of  Paris,  you  will  observe),  who  only  required  him  to  ac- 
knowledge those  rights  (that  is  his  own  rights)  and  to  maintain 
them  ?" 

This  is  the  sort  of  unfeeling  declamation  which  everywhere 
pervades  the  work  of  M.  de  Bailleul,  as  it  must  have  done  the 
conversation  and  writings  of  all  violent  men  at  the  time.  But 
again, — no  doubt  M.  de  Bailleul  is  at  issue  with  us  on  the  great 
fact  of  the  whole  case,  whether  the  court  and  the  old  r6gime 
were  still  the  main  object  to  be  .dreaded.  "  Three  descriptions 
of  opinion,"  says  he  (299),  "existed,  according  to  M*  de  Stael, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Assembly :  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 
regime,  the  partisans  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  dema- 
gogues. Now  these  last,"  says  he,  "  were  always  from  the  first 
the  majority.  It  was  amongst  these  that  in  fact  were  found  the 
men  of  talents  and  enlightened  minds.  Indeed  ?  The  second 
were  but  a  handful  (he  must  here  allude  to  Mounier  and  his 
Mend),  their  intentions  were  good,  their  objects  laudable,  but 
they  deluded  themselves  about  the  facts.  It  was  not  true  that 
the  Revolution  had  disarmed  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime ; 
these  men  still  deliberated  in  the  councils  of  the  king;  they 
still  had  all  the  employments  and  disposed  of  the  public  force 
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(M.  de  Bailleul  seems  here  to  forget  the  14th  of  July  and  the 
events  of  it).  The  patriots  could  not  possibly  withdraw  them- 
selves firom  the  consideration  of  circumstances  so  real  as  these ; 
they  therefore  rejected  all  propositions  that  were  too  favourable 
"  to  the  royal  authority,  not  that  they  meant  to  overthrow  the 
royal  authority,  but  tiiat  while  that  authority  was  placed  under 
aristocratic  influence,  they  trembled  to  give  it  an  independence 
of  the  Assembly,  which  it  appeared  likely  to  use,  even  at  the 
very  moment  against  liberty." 

This,  in  opposition  to  M.  de  Bailleul,  we  must  contend,  was 
a  mistake.  Ko  doubt  the  king,  though  benevolent  and  patriotic, 
wanted  character ;  no  doubt  his  advisers  (the  court  and  its  fol- 
lowers) were  unfavourable  to  the  B^volution;  but  this  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Assembly  should  have  rejected  all 
propositions,  not  only  those  too  favourable,  but  those  that  were 
at  all  favourable  to  the  royal  authority ;  that  they  should  act,  at 
least>  whatever  they  might  intend,  as  if  they  really  did  mean  to 
overthrow  it ;  that  they  should  not  only  tremble  to  give  it  an 
independence  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  they  should  leave  it  no 
power  that  was  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly ;  that  they 
should  make  no  terms,  and  should  enter  into  no  composition 
with  the  old  opinions ;  that  they  should  not  see  that  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  1789  (I  am  speaking  of  the  period 
before  me,  not  of  any  period  prior),  the  court  and  the  old 
regime  were  not  so  much  the  proper  objects  of  terror  as  the 
popular  party  and  the  new  opinions,  whose  victory  on  the  14th 
of  July  was  complete.  But  you  must  read  Bailleul  all  through 
the  History  of  the  Kevolution,  when  you  wish  to  know  the 
democratic  view  and  representation  of  the  case. 

A  word  now  in  reference  to  Mirabeau,  It  is  but  justice  to 
Mirabeau  to  say,  that  he  seems  at  this  particular  period  to  have 
seen  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  of  the  patriots.  He  insisted 
upon  a  veto  for  the  king,  but  his  own  personal  ambition  was 
unhappily  in  the  way  of  the  project  of  the  two  houses,  perhaps 
too  an  inordinate  fear  of  the  returning  power  of  the  crown.  In 
his  Courier  de  Provence,  he  observes,  "  Truth  would  command 
me  to  say  every  thing,  wisdom  to  temporize.  On  the  one  side, 
for  the  sake  of  justice,  we  are  to  burst  through  and  disregard 
the  timid  expostulations  of  prudence ;  but  on  the  other,  the  fear 
of  exciting  a  fermentation  that  may  be  dangerous,  will  reason- 
ably alarm  those  who  do  not  choose  to  buy  the  welfare  of  pos- 
terity at  the  price  of  calamity  for  the  existing  generation.  With 
the  philosopher  who  labours  for  the  future  as  for  the  present, 
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with  him,  indeed,  circumspectioii  may  be  weakness,  and  the 
tolerance  of  abuses  prevarication;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
statesman,  who,  in  the  first  place,  must  act  for  the  present ;  he 
will  not  give  arras  to  the  people  till  he  has  taught  them  how 
they  are  to  be  used,  lest  in  their  first  paroxysms,  the  people 
should  be  only  agitated  with  fury,  turn  them  against  each  other, 
and  abandon  them  with  remorse  and  terror. 

'^  It  is  necessary,  therefore,"  continues  Mirabeau,  "  that  a 
declaration  of  rights  should  be  promulgated  only  in  conjunction 
with  the  constitution,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  foundation ;  that 
the  principles  of  liberty  should  be  accompanied  by  the  laws 
which  are  to  direct  its  exercise.  Upon  the  people,  one  should 
act  in  every  way  at  once :  upon  their  minds,  to  enlighten  them ; 
their  passions,  to  restrain  them ;  their  sentiments  and  feelings, 
to  temper  their  bitterness,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  hope  of 
better  things."  These,  the  views  of  Mirabeau,  are  the  views  of 
a  man  of  sense  and  reflection ;  and  in  his  speech  to  the  Assem- 
bly, when  he  had  to  speak  as  a  member  of  the  committee  ot 
constitution,  there  was  nothing  of  confidence  or  presumption. 
He  seemed  quite  aware  of  the  incurable  nature  of  human  dis- 
sent, of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  right  decisions,  of  the  danger 
of  coming  to  none,  when  so  many  had  to  propose  their  opinions. 

I  will  digress  for  a  moment.  There  is  a  remarkable  para 
graph,  and  one  somewhat  amusing  on  the  subject  of  committees, 
which  any  one  who  has  attended  them  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate. "  One  man,"  says  he,  '*  offers  to  a  committee  the  result 
of  his  reflections,  another  proposes  retrenchments  of  the  plan,  a 
third  additions,  and  so  on,  till  there  is  no  longer  any  plan  or 
coherence  left.  And  yet  one  must  submit,  for  the  very  first 
duty  of  a  committee  is  to  produce  a  report,  in  which  all  are 
agreed.  In  all  human  circumstances  and  affairs,"  says  he,  **  I 
know  but  of  one  in  which  despotism  is  not  only  good  but  neces- 
sary— ^it  is  so  in  a  committee ;  to  make  it  digest  and  do  some 
thing." 

Mirabeau  was  never  without  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
order,  or  even  his  attachment  to  the  royal  power ;  but  on  some 
account  or  other,  the  want  of  skill  in  the  court,  his  dread  of  their 
returning  power,  his  want  of  timely  prudence,  the  rashness  of 
his  ambition,  on  some  or  on  all  of  these  accounts  he  put  not  forth 
his  strength  at  the  proper  time  in  favour  of  the  executive  power, 
and  never  properly  united  with  the  first  more  wise  and  sound 
patriots  of  the  Assembly,  when  it  was  possible,  that  with  his 
assistance,  they  might  have  prevailed. 
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His  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  he  supposed  a 
king  might  be  left  alone  with  his  people  to  settle  every  tiling  to 
their  mutual  advantage,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the 
intervention  of  any  aristocracy;  no  necessity  to  surround  a 
monarch  with  natural  defenders,  and  furnish  the  people  with 
safe  leaders. 

An  annual  assembly,  an  annual  army,  annual  taxes,  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  and  an  absolute  veto  in  the  crown,  which 
might  be  absolute  in  theory,  as  he  said,  but  could  never  be  so 
in  practice ;  these  were  his  views :  two  chambers  of  legislation, 
if  they  were  but  two  sections  of  one  and  the  same  chamber,  for 
the  purposes  of  more  complete  deliberation ;  but  only  one,  rather 
than  have  two  and  leave  each  to  exercise  a  veto  on  the  other, 
which  would  end,  he  thought,  either  in  collision  or  inaction  :-— 
views  these  of  too  democratic  a  nature  at  any  time,  but  entirely 
out  of  the  question  on  the  supposition,  then  accepted  and  rea- 
soned upon,  that  Prance  was  to  renudn  a  monarchy. 

These  general  references  and  quotations  will  serve,  I  hope, 
BtifSlciently  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  different  descriptions  of  men  and  of  patriots 
that  existed  in  Prance  during  these  very  critical  weeks  that  in- 
tervened between  the  middle  of  July  1789,  and  the  beginning 
ojf  October. 

And  now,  while  I  am  concluding  my  lecture,  I  must  again 
remind  you,  that  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  middle  of  October  1789,  was  the  interval  during  which 
all  reasonable  hope  of  the  peaceful  success  of  the  Eevolution  was 
lost.  It  is,  therefore,  that  interval  which  should,  I  think,  bo 
most  particularly  studied ;  studied  by  those  who  are  friends  to 
liberty,  and  who  will  always  find  it  so  difficult  to  restrain  their 
ardour  and  limit  their  expectations,  when  engaged  in  their 
animating  cause.  I  dwell,  therefore,  on  this  part'  of  the  subject, 
and  repeat  the  same  lessons  again  and  again ;  and  I  exhibit  the 
faults  to  which  patriotic  men  and  patriotic  assemblies  are  ex- 
posed, not  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  you  to  despotism,  but 
Ixom  the  hope  of  teaching  you  how  best  to  escape  from  it.  I 
must  again  and  again  remind  you,  that  the  mistakes  of  arbitraiy 
rulers,  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  oppression  or  harsh  govern- 
ment which  they  exercise  are,  ^thin  certain  bounds,  of  little 
comparative  import  to  the  general  stability  of  their  own  cause : 
advantage  cannot  be  taken  of  their  errors  and  faults  by  the 
friends  of  freedom  so  readily  and  with  such  effect.  But  it  is 
not  so  with  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the  rights 
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of  mankind  and  the  ciyil  happiness  of  the  community :  their 
golden  opportunities  are  like  angel  visits,  short  and  far  between ; 
and  if  they  seize  them  not  and  improve  them  not  to  the  utmost, 
if  they  do  not  even  exercise  virtues  of  a  most  high  and  some- 
times almost  of  an  inconsistent  and  contradictory  nature,  caution 
in  the  midst  of  enthusiasm,  and  forbearance  and  conciliation  in 
the  midst  of  a  high  sense  of  indignation  and  wrong,  all  is  lost. 

The  purport  then  of  this  part  of  my  present  course  of  lectures 
is  to  warn  you  of  the  possible  mistakes  of  men  of  elevated  and 
generous  natures,  of  men  of  ardent  and  sanguine  minds,  of  men, 
of  young  men  more  particularly  (they  were  almost  all  young 
men  that  took  a  lead  in  this  Eevolution),  of  men  of  presumptu- 
ous and  conceited  understandings,  such  is  naturally  the  character 
(I  mean  not  to  offend),  but  such  is  naturally  the  character  of 
men  at  an  early  period  of  life,  especially  when  they  are  men  of 
talents;  such  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  France  before  us,  and 
in  any  other  instance  that  can  be  expected  to  arise,  will  always 
start  up  from  society,  the  supporters  of  new  opinions,  the  scoffers 
of  prejudices  and  antiquated  notions,  the  patrons  of  sweeping 
measures  and  daring  experiments ;  and  they  will  undertake  to 
manage  mankind  as  they  would  the  pieces  on  their  chess- 
boards ;  and  suppose  that  what  is  clear  to  their  own  particular 
understandings,  must  necessarily  be  so  to  that  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  conceive  that  when  a  reasonable  doctrine  or  system, 
or  what  appears  such  to  themselves,  has  once  been  held  up  to 
the  acceptance  of  men,  no  further  difficulty  remains. 

The  fact  is  always  otherwise ;  and,  if  the  system  which  the 
patriots  adopt  has  not  been  from  the  first  one  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  opposition,  determined  opposition,  is  engendered ; 
the  multitude  are  then  to  be  called  in,  the  violent  prevail ;  and 
for  the  early  patriots,  and  for  the  friends  of  peace  and  order, 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope ;  they  find  that  they  become  un- 
popular, they  lose  their  power. 

**  Carceribus  sese  effudire  quadrigsB, 

Addunt  se  in  spatia :  et  frustra  retinacula  tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  cumis  habenas." 

I  must  now  conclude ;  but  I  must  make  one  parting  observa- 
tion on  the  noblesse  of  France  at  this  period,  which  will  enable 
me  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  parties,  and  exercise  my  censure 
(such  as  it  is)  on  both  the  descriptions  of  offenders  that  appeared 
in  these  memorable  scenes. 

It  is  melancholy  then  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
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bility,  during  these  discussioiis  on  the  constitadon ;  what  ehance 
for  them,  what  chance  for  the  king,  what  chance  for  their  coun- 
try, even  according  to  their  own  particular  notions,  but  in  the 
formation  of  two  houses?  Yet  mark  now  their  miserable 
jealousies  and  small  views.  From  the  superabundant  noblesse  of 
France,  only  a  small  portion  could  be  chosen  to  form  an  upper 
chamber ;  liiose,  who  saw  no  chance  of  their  being  themselves 
elected,  were  against  the  measure  of  two  houses.  Some  imagined 
that  the  forty-seven  who  had  first  joined  the  Tiers  Etat  would 
be  first  promoted  to  the  upper  house,  and  this  again  was  in- 
tolerable ;  and  of  the  rest  too  many  of  the  higher  orders,  who 
were  enemies  to  the  Revolution  in  any  form,  thought  that  such 
a  regulation  would  give  stability  to  it,*  and  prevent  that  discord, 
precipitancy,  and  anarchy,  of  which  they  already  saw  the  seeds 
and  the  b^finnings  in  the  present  Assembly,  wad  from  which 
they  augured  its  overthrow  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  r^me. 

The  question  was,  therefore,  lost  by  an  immense  majority : 
the  higher  orders  and  the  royalists  voted  against  the  two  cham- 
bers, uniting  with  their  enemies ;  and  this  conduct  of  the  no* 
blesse,  which  was  the  destruction  of  France,  is  but  too  much  the 
conduct  of  privileged  orders  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries : 
they  can  never  rise  superior  to  the  temptations  of  their  situation, 
whether  in  religion  or  politics ;  and  the  well-wisher  to  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  the  historian  or  the  philoso- 
pher, who  comes  afterwards  to  weigh  them  in  his  balance,  loses  all 
his  proper  calmness  and  consideration,  and  in  the  impatience  of 
his  indignation,  when  public  disorder  and  ruin  have  been  the 
consequence,  pronounces  them  to  be  as  selfish,  contracted,  and 
improvident  in  their  notions,  as  the  lowliest  of  the  rabble  which 
surround  their  carriages  in  the  streets. 

The  mistake  of  the  noblesse,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
was  not  only  one  very  obvious  and  very  unpardonable,  but  it 
was  a  late  one.  They  and  the  court  had  cdready  made  their 
mistakes  before,  and  they  now  repeated  them ;  but  the  people 
also  and  the  popular  leaders  had  now  to  make  their  mistakes, 
and  I  think,  as  we  have  just  seen,  they  did  make  them.  I 
speak  not  of  bad  and  vricked  men,  such  as  will  always  be  found, 
such  as  must  always  be  taken  into  all  calculations  in  political 
affairs :  I  speak  of  men  of  enlightened  minds  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings, such  as  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  meant  ill  to  their  coun- 
try. To  these  men,  the  patriotic  leaders  of  1 789,  and  to  the 
privileged  orders  who  preceded  them  in  their  mistakes,  to  both 
descriptions  of  men  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  cele- 
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brated  passages,  are  strictly  applicable,  and  were  not  only  a 
lesson  to  them  which  they  ought  to  have  observed,  but  they  are 
also  a  memorable  lesson  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  them ; 
for  a  sort  of  conflict  between  old  and  new  opinions  in  the  history 
of  this  world  of  ours  will  never  cease. 

"  Early  reformations/'  says  Burke,  in  a  well-known  para- 
graph in  his  well-known  speech  on  economical  reform,  ''are 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  Mend  in  power ;  late  reformations 
are  terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy.  Early  reforma- 
tions are  made  in  cold  blood ;  late  reformations  are  made  under 
a  state  of  inflammation.  In  that  state  of  things  the  people  be- 
hold in  government  nothing  that  is  respectable ;  they  see  the 
abuse,  and  they  will  see  noUiing  else." 

Weighty  words  these,  and  universally  applicable;  uttered 
many  years  before,  and  prophetic,  if  applied  to  France ;  for  the 
privileged  orders  never  could  see  the  wisdom  of  early  reforma- 
tions, and  the  patriotic  leaders  (too  many  of  them)  could  after- 
wards  behold  in  government  nothing  that  was  respectable.  They 
saw  the  abuse,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  and  would  see  nothing  else. 
"  They  fell  into  the  temper,"  as  he  continues,  "  of  a  furious  po- 
pulace, provoked  at  the  disorder  of  a  house  of  ill  fame :  they 
never  attempted  to  correct  or  regulate ;  they  went  to  work  by 
the  shortest  way :  they  abated  the  nuisance,  they  pulled  down 
the  house." 

LECTURE    XIX. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  OF  OCTOBEE. 

Ik  the  three  last  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  14th  of 
July  and  the  beginning  of  October  1789.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  place  it  before  you  in  every  point  of  view :  the  different 
questions  that  were  then  discussed,  the  different  opinions  that 
were  then  expressed;  and  I  have  done  this  at  great  length 
(reckless  of  any  charge  of  tediousness  and  repetition),  on  ac- 
count of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  importance  of  the  lessons  that 
this  period  offers  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  public 
concerns,  more  especially  to  the  friends  of  freedom.  During 
this  period,  had  Mounier  and  his  friends  been  properly  supported, 
the  Bevolution  might  have  been  adjusted  upon  a  system  of  mu- 
tual sacrifices,  conciliation,  and  peace ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost.    No  proper  terms  were  kept  with  the  king  and  with  the 
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court*  The  Mends  of  freedom,  some  of  them,  still  entertained 
their  terror  of  the  return  of  arbitrary  power,  while  others  of 
them  were  animated  with  hopes  of  a  new  order  of  things,  more 
favourable,  as  they  thought,  to  liberty,  but  evidently  of  a  nature 
far  too  vague  and  unqua^dfied,  far  too  democratic  to  be  admitted 
into  a  system  like  that  of  the  Prench  monarchy,  without  much 
positive  injustice,  great  violence,  the  certainty  of  much  commo- 
tion, and  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war.  , 

Now  these  I  conceive  to  have  been  serious  mistakes  made  by 
the  fdends  of  freedom  on  this  occasion  in  the  one  way  and  in 
the  other ;  and  I  am  now,  you  will  observe,  speaking  only  of 
those  men  who  are  entitled  to  our  respect,  those  who  meant 
well,  who  suppose^  that  they  were  friends  to  their  country  and 
mankind.  I  speak  not  of  daring,  selfish,  unprincipled  men, 
such  as  always  come  forward  on  occasions  of  public  agitation :  I 
speak  not  of  those ;  of  such  men  it  is  in  vain  to  speak ;  I  am 
directing  my  observations  to  those  who  were  too  fdll  of  their 
own  opinions  to  respect  those  of  others ;  who  expected  too  much 
from  the  influence  of  truth  and  reason ;  who  considered  not  the 
perilous  and  uncertain  nature  of  all  political  dissensions ;  who 
were  too  sanguine  to  be  wise.  Men  like  these  will,  as  I  con- 
ceive, always  exist :  nay,  more ;  unless  men  of  generous  minds 
and  ardent  temperaments  are  continually  found  in  society,  free- 
dom cannot  be  maintained  in  it.  No  point,  therefore,  can  be  a 
point  of  greater  anxiety  than  to  teach  men  like  these,  the  tempta- 
tions of  their  situation ;  to  warn  them,  by  the  example  of  a 
period  like  this  in  the  French  Eevolution,  that  they  are  to  keep 
a  guard  upon  their  very  virtues  and  upon  some  of  the  most  in- 
dispensable and  highest  qualities  of  their  nature.  In  revolu- 
tions, the  history  is  always  much  the  same.  There  are  those  of 
warm  passions,  of  ready  eloquence,  of  fearless  minds :  these  are 
the  men  who  put  a  revolution  into  motion ;  dangerous  from  the 
very  elevation  of  their  characters,  from  the  very  purity  of  their 
enthusiasm;  young  men,  for  the  most  part,  caught  by  novelty, 
disposed  to  experiment,  offensive  by  their  presumption,  and 
who  turn  away  with  contempt  from  what  are  proposed  to  them 
as  the  lessons  of  experience.  These  are  found  on  the  one  side ; 
and  on  the  other  are  ranged  those  more  advanced  in  age,  more 
especially  those  of  the  privileged  orders,  accustomed  to  a  certain 
routine  of  duties  and  opinions,  and  too  much  disposed  to  con< 
sider,  as  still  in  existence,  those  sentiments  and  prejudices,  good 
and  bad,  which,  amid  the  changes  of  the  world,  may  have' 
passed  away. 
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Now,  between  these  descriptions  of  men  stand  the  men  of  in- 
telligence and  reflection,  too  young  for  the  one,  too  old  for  the 
other ;  who  are  by  nature,  as  by  wisdom,  placed  between  the 
two,  and  whose  wish  and  whose  labour  it  will  be  to  conciliate 
and  to  harmonize,  to  estimate  and  to  provide  at  once  for  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  But  what  will  naturally  be  the 
fate  of  such  men  ?  Belonging  not  to  the  violent  on  either  side, 
they  will  persuade  neither,  they  will  displease  both ;  they  will 
fail,  they  will  be  disappointed ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  first  that  come  forward  while  the  revolution  is 
ripening,  but  they  will  be  also  among  the  first  who  will  have  to 
retire  or  perish,  if  the  revolution  proceeds. 

Such  may  be  in  general  the  melancholy  history  of  revolutions; 
but  the  question  is,  ought  these  things  to  be  so  ?  This  may  be 
indeed  the  history,  but  oughi  this  to  be  the  history  ? 

Democratic  writers  continually  speak  as  if  there  was  a  pro- 
gress in  these  affairs  totally  inevitoble.  Such,  since  I  have  drawn 
up  these  lectures,  I  have  found  to  be  the  language  even  of  the 
late  able  writers,  Mignet  and  Thiers,  in  their  Histories  of  the 
French  Revolution.  That  it  is  in  vain  for  the  men.  of  wisdom 
and  counsel  to  raise  their  voice  when  revolutions  are  begun ; 
that  the  wind  bloweth  as  it  listeth ;  that  the  wind  becomes  a 
storm,  and  the  storm  a  hurricane,  raging  till  the  air  be  purified : 
this  is  their  excuse  for  the  measures  of  violence  and  guilt  that 
too  often  occur.  But  reverse  the  picture,  and  the  same  is  the 
reasoning  of  writers  whose  principles  are  those  of  an  opposite 
and  arbitrary  cast ;  and  it  is  their  excuse,  on  the  contrary,  for 
listening  to  no  projects  of  reform,  and  for  ruling  men  firom  the 
first  by  mere  force  and  authority ;  not  perceiving,  that  it  is  for 
them  at  all  times  to  consider  whether  what  is  proposed  be 
just  and  reasonable  or  not;  to  concede  nothing  inde^  to  fear, 
but  every  thing  to  reason. 

It  is  for  those  who  read  history,  above  all,  for  those  who  com- 
ment upon  history,  to  resist  these  sweeping  conclusions  on  the 
one  side  aind  on  the  other,  these  doctrines  of  despair,  these  views 
of  human  nature,  that  can  lead  to  nothing  but  slavery  on  the  one 
side,  or  bloodshed  and  anarchy  on  the  other.  Meh  must  be 
called  upon  to  observe  the  mistakes  and  the  crimes  of  those  who 
went  before  them ;  and  they  must  be  required  to  avoid  and  fly 
them,  as  they  are  rational  creatures,  as  they  are  beings  ''  that 
look  before  and  after.*'  In  like  manner,  in  domestic  and  social 
life,  men  will  be  selfish,  hard-hearted,  licentious,  wicked.  It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  will  come;  but  it  does  not  follow 
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that  our  sages  and  our  divines  are  not  still  to  labour  on,  in  tbe 
duties  of  their  callings,  are  not  still  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 
The  cause  of  human  nature  must  never  be  abandoned ;  nor  need 
it,  it  may  be  added,  for  it  can  never  be  sufficiently  known  or  es- 
timated what  may  have  been  even  the  mccess  of  those,  who  toil 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  because  the  evils  they  have  prevented 
do  not  appear,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  the  credit  of  their  ac- 
count ;  while  those  they  have  in  vain  resisted,  are  seen  but  too 
plainly,  and  operate  against  them. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  in  the  times  of  the  great 
rebellion,  Charles  I,  was  so  arbitrary  and  obstinate,  and  the  re- 
ligious principle  got  so  interwoven  into  the  disputes  between  the 
monarch  and  his  parliaments,  that  the  moderate  men,  the  men  of 
wisdom  and  counsel  (who  had  been  always,  however,  far  too 
torpid),  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  a  civil  war  ensued ; 
but  it  was  not  so  at  the  period  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688;  in 
this  instance  they  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  eternal  glory  of  the 
Whigs  of  that  era.  "What  was  then  done,  however,  may  again 
be  done ;  and  this  splendid  instance  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
must  ever  be  of  avail  to  encourage  the  friends  of  freedom  in  their 
virtuous  struggles,  must  ever  be  sufficient  to  show  them  that 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  do  not  necessarily  fail ; 
that  resistance  to  oppression  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  anar- 
chy and  civil  war ;  that  the  friends  of  their  country  and  of  man- 
kind may  succeed,  if  they  can  but  to  their  high  virtues  add  other 
virtues  that  are  equally  indispensable,  though  they  may  at 
first  sight  appear  scarcely  necessary,  and,  indeed,  to  bold  and 
generous  men  may  always  appear  virtues  of  a  very  lowly  and 
ordinary  nature.  Patience,  moderation,  modesty  of  tempera- 
ment, candour,  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others,  to  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents;  a  disposition  to  make  the  ground 
soHd  under  them  as  they  go  along ;  a  deep  sense  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  their  own  nature,  and  of  the  irritable  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind ;  these  are  the  virtues  not  less  necessary  than 
those  of  a  more  popular  nature,  to  the  proper  completion  of  their 
character  as  patriots  and  reformers.  The  union  of  these  quali- 
ties is  difficult,  but  a  fair  object  of  virtuous  ambition ;  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  human  nature,  and  it  may  and  ought  to  be 
produced.  On  the  whole,  then,  of  the  case,  opposite  lessons 
must  be  directed  to  the  different  portions  of  the  community. 
Those  in  the  political  system,  who  in  the  first  place  want  in- 
struction, are,  on  the  one  side,  the  grave  and  the  old,  and  the 
privileged  orders,  who  will  suffer  no  alteration,  and  make  no 
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provisioii  for  the  new  eircamstances  that  may  have  occurred,  the 
changes  that  time  may  haye  operated  upon  their  own  community 
and  the  world :  and,  in  the  second  place,  are  those  on  the  other 
side,  who  will  make  no  allowance  for  whisit  they  may  esteem  the 
prejudices  of  others,  and  who  forget  that,  at  all  events,  reformers 
must  proceed  upon  a  system  of  conciliation  and  peace,  for  if  a 
temperament  of  this  sort  once  cease,  the  violent  will  alone  suc- 
ceed, and  they  themselves  be  no  longer  listened  to ;  lastly,  and 
above  all,  that  if,  when  they  have  the  power,  they  make  their 
terms  too  hard,  their  opponents  cannot  be  expected  (I  speak  not 
of  the  point  of  duty,  but  they  cannot  in  praetiee  be  expected)  to 
keep  good  faith  with  them,  and  nothing  durable  or  solid  will 
have  in  reality  been  accomplished.  So  was  it  in  France  on  this 
present  occasion :  the  Mends  of  fi^edom  did  not  sufficiently  as- 
sist Mounier,  and  the  men  of  moderation  and  wisdom;  they 
would  not  accommodate  themselves  to  what  they  esteemed  the 
prejudices  of  their  opponents ;  they  proceeded  not  sufficiently  on 
a  system  of  peace  and  conciliation ;  they  had  more  splendid 
views,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  happiness  of  France  and  of  man- 
kind, and,  in  a  word,  they  made  their  terms  with  the  king  and 
court  too  hard,  and  their  Revolution  failed :  it  could  not  but  fail : 
and  it  failed,  though  the  king  was  not  of  a  temperament  to  re- 
sist them ;  was  too  gentle,  and  too  benevolent:  had  he  been  of 
an  ordinary  complexion,  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued ;  and 
this  also  I  should  call  the  failure  of  a  revolution,  as  I  do  the  sub- 
sequent disorder  and  anarchy. 

I  do  not,  as  I  must  again  repeat,  now  speak  of  the  licentious, 
daring,  bad  men,  in  the  Assembly  and  out  of  it,  the  higher  rab- 
ble or  the  lower,  which  unhappily  then  existed  in  Paris.  I 
speak  of  the  first  more  saaguine  and  ardent  leaders  of  the  Bevo- 
lation,  of  those  whom  I  conceive  to  have  meant  well,  and  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  meant  otherwise,  and  with  whom  so 
many  in  their  own  country,  and  in  this  country  also,  at  the 
time  entirely  sympathized. 

But  the  daring,  licentious,  and  bad  men  of  every  description, 
such  as  were  to  be  found  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  such  as  must 
be  always  taken  into  the  calculation,  when  wise  and  good  men 
speculate  upon  the  affairs  of  their  country — such  men  found 
assistants  to  their  wickedness  in  these  first  sanguine  and  un- 
reasonable leaders  of  the  Eevolution ;  a  system  of  peace  and  ad- 
justment  would  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  consequence  and 
their  hopes ;  wicked  and  bad  men  would  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  appearing;  but  the  want  of  character  in  the  king,  the 
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want  of  prudence  in  the  court,  and  the  want  of  caution  and  mo- 
deration, not  to  say  of  moral  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  justice  in 
the  more  young  and  able  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
gave  full  play,  circumstanced  as  France  was  at  the  opening  of 
tlie  States,  and  for  some  time  after,  to  these  daring  and  un- 
principled men,  and  they  had  full  opportunity  to  display  their 
courage,  their  ambition,  their  unfeeling  insolence,  their  lawless 
fury,  their  atrocious  cruelty. 

Paris  and  France,  Paris  more  particularly,  were  extremely 
agitated  during  all  the  discussions  to  which  we  have  alluded 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Such 
questions  as  these  "  of  the  two  houses,"  "  the  permanency  of 
the  Assembly,"  and  "  the  veto  of  the  king,"  were  dreadful 
questions  to  be  debated  in  such  a  place  as  Paris,  when  the  royal 
l>ower  had  just  been  put  down  by  the  people,  and  their  sove- 
reignty proclaimed. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which,  imme- 
diately after  the  14th  of  July,  the  metropolis  became  a  scene  ot 
different  assemblies  and  constituted  authorities,  all  debating  at 
the  same  time ;  each  of  sixty  districts,  assuming  to  itself  legis- 
lative power,  and  conferring  executive  power  on  its  committees ; 
the  manner  in  which  soldiers,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  do- 
mestic servants,  all  in  their  separate  classes  and  places  of  ren- 
dezTOUs,  were  haranguing  and  disputing  (and  more  particularly 
at  the  Palais  Eoyal),  discussing  and  settling  the  same  questions, 
which  occupied  the  National  Assembly;  and  to  all  this  un- 
happy fermentation  was  to  be  added  a  real  scarcity,  sufficient  of 
itself  to  have  collected  the  people  together  in  troops  and  mobs 
in  the  streets,  ripe  for  disorder  from  their  sufferings,  and  ready, 
however  unreasonably,  to  attribute  to  the  mere  fault  of  the  go- 
vernment their  want  of  bread,  and  the  privations  and  wretch- 
edness to  which  themselves  and  their  children  were  exposed. 

To  talk  to  a  metropolis,  in  a  situation  like  this,  of  limits  to  be 
assigned  to  different  powers  in  the  state,  more  especially  to  their 
own  power,  and  of  the  veto  of  the  king,  was  to  speak  a  language 
that  only  irritated  them  to  fury.  They  had  some  confidence  in 
the  Assembly,  and  therefore  the  Assembly  was  to  do  every 
thing ;  in  the  king  they  had  none,  and  therefore  the  king  was  to 
do  nothing :  to  give  any  power  to  the  king  and  the  court  was 
only  to  restore,  as  they  supposed,  the  old  regime,  and  to  bring 
on  a  counter  revolution.  A  public  sentiment  in  Peuis  soon 
vents  itself,  in  songs  and  pasquinades,  and  the  king  and  queen 
were  sung  about  the  streets  as  Monsieur  and  Madame  Yeto :  and 
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this  was  to  be  the  manner  in  which  the  great  question  of  the 
^xeontire  {k)wer  of  the  country  was  to  be  dedded ;  and  menac- 
ing letters,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  were  issued  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  to  Tirtnous  patriots  like  Mounier  and  Lally  Tol- 
lendal,  to  tell  them  that  they  were  to  be  cashiered,  and  th^t  the 
legislators  of  Paris  were  about  to  march  against  Yersailles,  and 
elear  away  the  faithless  legislators  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Such  is  the  sad  description  I  have  to  give  of  what  maybe  called 
the  more  violent  party,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  at  this 
particular  juncture. 

We  must  now  reverse  the  picture,  and  turn  to  the  king  and 
the  court.  On  all  occasions  violence  in  one  direction  produces 
it  in  anotheri  When  the  decision  of  every  question  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  went  unfavourably  to  the  executive  power,  what 
were  to  be  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  royal 
authority  ?  When  the  Assembly,  who  were  summoned  by  the 
king  to  assist  him  in  reforming  tiie  state,  assumed  all  power  to 
themselves,  and  evidently  set  the  king  entirely  aside,  referred 
every  thing  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  considered  them- 
selves as  its  only  legitimate  representative ; — when  to  those  who 
spoke  of  the  ancient  institutions  and  established  principles  of  the 
French  monarchy,  it  was  only  replied  that  France  was  to  be  now 
regenerated,  that  a  new  constitution  was  to  be  given,  and  that 
the  king  was  not  even  to  concur  in  its  formation,  was  not  to 
sanction,  but  was  only  to  accept  it ; — when  these  were  to  be  the 
results  of  the  experiment,  which  the  king  had  made  in  calling 
the  States  GenewJ,  partly,  no  doubt,  fipom  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  but  surely  from  motives  of  benevolence  and  patriotism 
also  ; — when  these  were  to  be  the  results  of  his  efforts  for  the 
general  happiness,  with  what  sentiments  was  the  king  to  be 
ajffected,  with  what  sentiments  but  those  of  indignation  and 
anger  ?  And  what  were  to  be  the  feelings  of  his  courtiers,  and 
the  court,  and  the  privileged  orders,  who  had  neither  his  bene- 
volence nor  his  patriotism ;  what  but  the  feelings  of  horror  at 
the  populace,  and  of  hatred  of  their  leaders,  rage  at  the  patriots 
in  the  Assembly,  an  abjuration  of  all  measures  of  change  and 
reform,  and  thoughts  only  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  the  succour  of 
foreign  powers,  and  a  civil  war  ?  How  impossible  was  it  that 
effects  of  this  kind  should  not  be  produced  in  the  one  party  by 
the  hard  terms  that  had  been  imposed,  by  the  unlimited  preten- 
sions that  had  been  advanced  by  the  other !  But  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  The  royal  authority  had  been  produced  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  and  ike  king's  system  of  a  constitution  offered,  in  vain. 
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The  soldiery  had  been  drawn  out,  and  force  had  been  all  but 
employed  on  and  before  the  14th  of  July — ^in  vain  also.  What 
measiu-e  was  left  ?  To  the  court  there  could  appear  none  but 
flight  and  a  civil  war ;  this  therefore  was  supposed  by  the  As- 
sembly and  the  patriots  to  be  the  intention  of  the  king ;  it  was 
concluded  that  he  would  retire  to  Metz,  to  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^ 
and  his  army,  that  he  woidd  there  summon  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  of  France  to  his  assistance,  and  what  troops  yet  re- 
mained faithful  to  him ;  denounce  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
if  he  could  not  restore  the  ancient  regime,  at  least  establish  the 
system  that  he  had  himself  proposed  in  his  declaration  of  the 
23rd  of  June. 

And  all  this  reasoning  would  have  not  only  proceeded  very 
smoothly,  but  been  probably  just,  both  with  respect  to  the  court 
and  the  king,  if  the  king  had  been  a  man  of  energy  and  deci- 
sion ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  known  not  to  be  the 
case;  and  therefore  the  leaders  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
could  not  reasonably  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  king  was  concerned,  and  were  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  while 
they  acted  as  if  they  supposed  it  to  be  the  case;  and  the  violent 
and  the  bad  meo  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  with  or  without 
believing  it,  very  readily  persuaded  themselves  that  for  them 
there  was  no  measure  but  that  of  transferring  the  king  and  the 
Assembly  to  Paris,  where  both  the  one  and  the  other  might  be 
placed,  in  fact,  under  their  superintendence  and  control. 

Such  is  but  too  often  the  unhappy  progress  of  civil  dissen- 
sions— ^no  magnanimity,  no  moderation,  no  kindness,  no  peace, 
no  opportunity  for  the  wise  and  good ;  violence,  fury  alone, 
bearing  sway ;  and  the  happiness  of  a  community,  if  accom- 
plished at  all,  the  result  rather  of  its  good  fortune  than  its  merit. 
Melancholy  reflections  of  this  kind  will  obtrude  themselves ;  but 
we  must  not  speak  thus,  though  not  to  feel  thus  is  sometimes 
impossible.  The  lesson  is  everywhere  and  always  the  same ; 
moderation  —  timely  moderation  —  the  despised,  unpalatable 
lesson  of  moderation,  disdained  by  the  high-minded,  ridiculed 
by  the  thoughtless,  forgotten  by  all,  and  most  so  when  most 
needed. 

But  we  must  not,  I  say,  speak  thus,  but  continue  to  note,  as 
well  as  we  can,  the  mistakes  and  faults  of  every  party  in  its 
turn ;  the  whole  of  our  lesson  being  still  comprised,  as  I  have 
just  intimated,  in  the  single  word,  moderation.  And  now,  then, 
what  were  the  events  that  took  place  ?  what  was  the  more  im- 
mediate history  ?  The  two  great  parties  in  the  state  were  in  the 
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ntoation  we  have  described.  The  history  was  sore  to  become 
important :  the  adherents  of  the  old  opinions  could  not  possibly 
acquiesce,  with  any-sineeiity,  in  the  terms  which  the  assertors 
of  the  new  opinions  had  imposed  upon  them.  Th^^  were  very 
violent,  unreasonable  men  among  the  former,  the  adherents  of 
the  old  opinions ;  they  might  and  did  wish  only  for  a  connter 
revolution ;  but  again,  there  were  very  violent  and  unreasonable 
men  among  the  latter,  the  assertors  of  the  new  opinions  ;  and  to 
these  latt^  also  were  united  many  daring  and  bad  il^en — the 
lower  orders  of  the  lower  fauxbourgs  of  Paris,  and  the  mobs 
and  orators  of  the  Palais  Boyal — and  these  were  determined  to 
secure  themselves  and  their  Bevolution,  as  they  supposed,  and 
to  bring  the  king  to  Paris.  A  collision  could  not  well  be 
escaped,  the  moderate  men  in  the  National  Assembly  having 
failcKi-^and  a  collision  did  take  place,  a  dreadful  one — &e  erisis, 
so  well  known  in  history  under  the  general  name  of  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  I  must  consider  it  at  some 
length. 

The  immediate  causes  were  soon  found ;  these  were,  Ist,  a 
scarcity  in  Paris ;  and  2ndly,  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the 
court  at  Versailles.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  rouse  the  people  to 
acts  of  violence  when  they  want  bread :  and  in  this  situation 
they  will  believe  any  thing  of  their  rulers  or  their  government 
that  is  told  them.  What  was  told  them,  too,  in  this  instance, 
of  the  intentions  of  the  court  to  retire  and  prepare  a  civil  war, 
was  not  in  itself  improbable. 

When  a  train  of  this  kind  was  laid,  the  slightest  spark  from 
the  imprudence  of  the  court  was  sure  to  produce  an  explosicMi. 
But  this  slight  spark  was  produced  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
court,  and  in  the  following  manner. 

The  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Paris  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
hended at  Versailles,  and  among  others  by  the  Count  B'Estaing, 
who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  on  the  14th  of  September,  de- 
tailing to  her  the  conversation  he  had  lately  heard  in  the  metro- 
polis, to  the  effect  we  have  just  described,  the  rumours  and  sus- 
picions that  prevailed,  and  requesting  an  audience.  This  was 
granted.  What  passed  is  not  known,  but  the  result  probably 
was,  that  the  queen  satisfied  the  count  that  the  machinations 
he  talked  of  meant  only  the  safety  of,  the  king  and  the  royal 
family.  This  is,  mdeed,  sufficiently  clear  from  what  followed. 
The  old  French  guards,  who  had  joined  the  popular  cause,  and 
were  at  Paris,  talked  of  returning  to  Vers^les  to  re-assume 
their  post  of  duty  around  the  king  j  La  Payette  wrote  to  St. 
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Friesty  who  wa«  in  the  confidence  of  the  court,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  he  was  sure  he  had  infiaence 
enough  with  the  troops  to  preyent  this  measure  of  their  return'. 
But  this  assurance  from  La  Fayette  could  not  satisfy  the  court  ,* 
there  was  no  force  to  be  opposed  to  them ;  four  hundred  body- 
guards and  one  hundred  chasseurs  were  all ;  the  town  militia  of 
Versailles  could  not  be  depended  upon ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Assembly,  no  troops  of  the  line  could  be  brought  up 
without  a  requisition  from  the  municipality.  Now  this  requi- 
sition the  Count  D'Estaing  made  it  his  business  to  procure  from 
the  municipality  of  Versailles,  by  representing  to  tiiem  that  La 
Fayette  was  favourable  to  the  measure;  that  the  king  was 
alarmed ;  that  the  royal  family,  that  the  very  National  Assembly 
would  be  endangered  by  the  presence  of  two  thousand  of  the 
French  guards,  who  were  coming,  to  resume  their  post,  as  they 
called  it,  round  the  king,  and  that  a  regiment  of  the  line  must 
be  brought  up  immediately.  The  regiment  of  Flanders  was 
fixed  upon ;  the  court  thought  they  could  best  depend  upon 
them,  for  they  had  refused  the  civic  oath ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  colonel  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  attached 
to  the  popular  cause;  this  consideration,  therefore,  it  was  thought 
would  tend  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly 
seem  not  to  have  behaved  improperly  on  this  occasion,  though 
the  measure  had,  on  the  whole,  (however  prudent  and  necessary 
in  itself,)  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  an  intrigue. 

You  will  immediately  see  how  fast  were  now  collecting  toge- 
ther the  materials  of  future  commotion.  The  municipal  force, 
or  national  guards,  of  Versailles  were  to  be  made  to  coalesce  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  regiment  of  Flanders ;  they  had  not 
yet  been  organized ;  the  queen  was  to  give  them  their  colours ; 
there  was  to  be  a  day  appointed  for  the  benediction,  a  sort  of 
joint  review  of  them  and  the  body  guards  to  take  place.  This 
was  all  very  well,  and  would  have  been  so  at  any  common 
juncture,  but  on  the  present  occasion  all  this  was  interpreted  by 
the  people  of  Paris  as  the  beginning  and  the  preparations  of  a 
counter  revolution ;  which  was  therefore  to  be  prevented  by 
sending  to  Versailles  the  old  French  guards  disguised,  and 
women  of  the  town,  to  detach  the  soldiers  from  their  alle- 
giance. These  old  French  guards,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were 
not  satisfied  that^  because  they  had  become  patriots,  they  were 
no  longer  to  occupy  their  posts  of  honour  about  the  palace  of 
the  king ;  who,  on  his  part,  could  not  be  well  disposed  to  those 
who  seemed  now  rather  to  beloug  to  the  city  of  Paris  than  to 
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him  ;  and  the  Assemhly  itself  had  already  proposed  its  decrees 
and  votes  on  the  future  constitution  of  Prance,  of  a  nature  far 
too  democratic  to  he  sincerely  admitted  hy  the  king,  or  to  he  at 
all  relished  hy  those  who  wished  well  to  his  authority.  Lastly, 
(ind  ahove  all,  it  must  have  heen  well  known  to  the  court,  that 
the  popular  party  meant,  if  possihle,  to  accomplish  the  removal 
of  the  king  and  the  Assemhly  to  Paris ;  and  the  queen  and  the 
court  could  n6t  hut  have  surveyed  any  project  of  this  kind  with 
sentiments  of  perfect  horror. 

This  was  a  most  calamitous  state  of  things,  and  the  slightest 
untoward  accident,  or  unfortunate  mistake,  or  offensive  impru- 
dence, might  evidently  lead  to  consequences  the  most  important. 
Such  an  accident,  or  mistake,  or  offensive  imprudence,  did  im- 
mediately occur.  What  it  was  is  well  known ;  it  was  after  the 
following  manner.  The  gardes  du  corps  (the  king's  hody  guards 
at  Yersaolles)  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders,  to  which  they  invited  several  officers  of  the 
national  guard,  of  the  rangers,  and  other  military  corps ;  the 
king,  at  their  request,  lent  them  the  theatre  of  the  psdace  for 
the  purpose;  the  dinner  was  served  to  near  three  hundred 
guests ;  the  lights  of  the  house,  the  crowd  of  spectators  who 
filled  the  hoxes,  the  music  of  tke  different  regimental  hands, 
gave  to  the  repast  the  hrilliancy  and  gaiety  of  a  festival.  During 
the  first  course  all  was  decency  and  order ;  in  the  second,  the 
company  drank,  very  naturally,  to  the  health  of  the  king,  the 
queen,  tie  dauphin,  and  the  royal  femily,  and  the  cries  of  "  Vive 
ie  Roir  "Yive  la  Reine!"  "Vive  la  Famiile  Eoyale!'*  of 
course  resounded  from  every  quarter.  All  this  was  innocent 
enough,  hut  the  health  of  the  nation  was  feehly  proposed  hy 
some  one  of  the  company,  more  patriotic  than  wise,  for  the  pre- 
sent was  not  the  precise  moment  for  a  toast  like  this,  and  the 
toast  (though  not  exactly  rejected)  after  all  was  not  drunk. 
**  V\ve  la  Nation"  had  not  as  yet  hecome  a  national  cry.  But 
this  was  the  first  offence  committed,  and  it  was  an  offence,  and 
was  afterwards  not  a  little  dwelt  upon.  It  was  but  a  matter  of 
course,  that  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  should  run  to  the 
queen,  to  tell  her  how  prosperously  went  on  the  banquet,  and  to 
beg  her  to  send  the  dauphin.  The  queen  was  in  no  spirits ;  she 
was  requested  to  come  herself;  the  spectacle  might  amuse  her ; 
she  hesitated,  and  some  mysterious,  inexplicable  presentiment 
seemed  to  say,  that  sad  might  be  the  consequences  of  what  in 
itself  appeared  so  innocent  and  unimportant.  The  king  re- 
turned from  hunting — would  he  accompany  her?    The  king 
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complied,  and  with  the  dauphin,  the  royal  visitors  placed  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  latticed  boxes ;  but  they  were  soon  disco- 
vered, and  a  thousand  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !" '"  Vive  la  Reine  I" 
"  Vive  M.  le  Dauphin !"  resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
The  poor  king  was  unable  to  resist  these  testimonies  of  affection, 
they  had  become  to  him  of  late  more  than*  ever  precious ;  ho 
descended  from  his  box,  and  the  queen,  with  the  dauphin  in  her 
arms,  made  the  tour  of  the  table  amid  the  most  loud  and  reite- 
rated acclamations  and  applauses. 

This  was  a  sight  not  likely  to  be  unaffecting  to  such  a  com- 
pany, and  on  such  an  occasion.  The  graces  and  elegance  of 
the  queen's  deportment  had  been  long  the  subject  of  general  ad- 
miration in  a  court,  and  amid  a  nation,  where  graces  were  vir- 
tues, and  elegance  was  the  ambition  of  all;  the  dauphin,  too, 
always  made  the  idol  of  the  nation,  was  seen  reposing  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  in  all  the  affecting  innocence  and  simplicity 
of  childhood ;  and  both  were  now  more  than  ever  recommended, 
as  well  as  the  father  near  them,  to  the  courage  and  the  loyalty 
of  every  true  Frenchman — to  their  courage  and  loyalty ;  for  the 
necessity  of  such  virtues  must  have  been  deeply  felt  at  the 
moment,  amid  a  thousand  apprehensions  of  unknown  and  myste- 
rious dmiger,  that  seemed  to  be  gathering  around  them,  me- 
nacing with  insult  their  dignity  and  honour,  and  threatening 
even  the  security  of  their  throne,  and  the  very  tenure  of  their 
existence. 

The  swords  were  drawn  and  flourished  in  the  au: ;  the  healths 
were  again  repeated ;  the  acclamations  again  and  again  resounded, 
and  the  queen  seemed  to  renew  the  image  of  her  august  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  addressing  herself  to  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
with  the  young  emperor  in  her  arms,  and  like  her,  appealing 
for  compassion,  and  requesting  their  protection  against  the 
daring  and  unfeeling  men  who  were  going  to  drive  her  from  her 
throne,  and  plunder  her  possessions. 

At  this  moment,  as  the  royal  family  was  retiring,  the  bands 
struck  up  the  air  of  Gretry,  in  his  musical  romance  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  the  well-known  air,  "  0  Richard,  0  mon  Roi, 
runivers  t'abaudonne."  I^ever  were  sounds  that  so  completely 
convey  the  sentiment  that  is  to  be  expressed.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  queen,  addressing  her  song,  disguised  as  a 
minstrel,  to  the  captive  king — "  O  Richard,  0  my  love,  by  the 
tyrant  world  forgot,"  as  the  original  words  were  translated  for 
the  English  stage.  It  is  many  years  since  I  heard  them  deli- 
Tered  at  one  of  our  own  theatres,  no  doubt  by  the  sweetest  voice 
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tliat  theatre  ever  listened  to ;  and  to  this  hour  I  can  recollect 
^e  melting  of  the  heart,  and  the  indignation  that  was  excited 
against  the  oppressor  and  an  unfeeling  world,  that  ihva  aban- 
doned the  royal  captive  to  his  brutal  tyrant ;  all  this  I  well  re- 
collect, (allow  me  to  speak  of  myself,)  and  if  at  the  distance  of 
so  many  ages  from  the  real  event,  sitting  only  for  my  amuse- 
ment at  a  public  spectacle,  I  could  thus  be  affected,  as  I  remem- 
ber myself  to  have  been,  by  the  mere  delusion  of  the  scene, 
what,  (I  can  readily  conceive),  what  must  have  been  the  effect 
produced  by  the  same  music  upon  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  of 
young  officers,  men  of  honour  and  of  arms,  fearless  of  the  future 
and  prodigal  of  life,  each  animated  by  the  banquet  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  surrounding  minds,  while  they  saw  palpably  standing 
before  them,  with  his  queen  and  dauphin,  their  own  unhappy 
Bichard,  whom  surely  the  world  seemed  to  abandon ;  for  where 
was  he  to  look  for  aid,  and  how  had  he  offended  I 

What  fbllowed  at  this  unfortunate  entertainment  may  be  with- 
out difficulty  imagftied.  Imprudences  without  number:  "Down 
with  the  tricoloured  cockade !"  "  Long  live  the  white  !'*  "  The 
white  for  ever !"  these  were  the  cries  that  were  heard.  The 
boxes  were  scaled ;  the  guests  were  intoxicated ;  uproar  and 
noisy  merriment  everywhere  prevailed;  white  cockades  were 
noticed  in  the  king's  anti-chamber ;  in  the  evening,  ladies  of 
the  court,  it  is  said,  took  the  white  ribbons  of  their  head-dresses, 
and  put  them  into  the  hats  of  officers  of  the  national  guard,  who 
had  asked  fbr  them. 

**  But  what,"  as  the  Marquis  de  Ferriares  very  naturally  asks 
"  what  have  follies  and  extravagances  of  this  kind  to  do  with 
the  plan  of  a  civil  war  and  a  counter  revolution  ?  What  is  there 
in  all  this  but  the  natural  effects  of  the  French  character;  of  a 
people  full  of  enthusiasm,  never  reflecting,  ever  in  extremes,  ac- 
customed for  ages  to  see  the  nation  and  the  state  only  in  the  person 
of  its  king  ?  Again,  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  what  is  it  ?  what 
is  there,"  says  the  marquis,  "  in  the  expression  she  made  use 
of  to  those  who  came  to  thank  her  the  next  day  for  their  regi- 
mental colours,  '  that  she  was  delighted  with  yesterday  }'  wbftt 
wonder  that,  amid  the  cruel  griefs  and  mortifications  that  she 
must  of  late  have  suffered,  she  should  be  alive  to  the  marks  of  at- 
tachment that  were  offered  her,  or  that,  deserted  by  the  un- 
grateful beings  whom  she  had  loaded  with  her  favours,  without 
succour,  and  made  the  object,  by  designing  men,  of  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  what  wonder  that  she  should  rest  herself  upon  the 
first  prop  and  stay  that  was  presented  to  her  ?    Certainly  I  can 
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believe,"  eontinues  the  marquis,  *'that  the  ladies  of  the  court,  that 
enthusiasts,  that  courtiers  without  forethought,  might  have  ima- 
gined they  saw  an  infallihle  means  of  a  counter  revolution  in  the 
momentary  exultation  produced  by  wine  on  four  or  five  thou- 
Band  people ;  that  they  might  abandon  themselves  to  the  most 
indiscreet  projects ;  that  they  might  cry,  *  Long  live  the  white 
cockade,  it  is  alone  the  true  one ;'  all  this  I  can  believe,"  says  he, 
"  but  that  the  court  and  the  ministers,  with  so  little  force,  ^ould 
now  think  of  doing  what  they  could  not  dare  to  attempt  on  the 
14th  of  July,  with  forty  thousand  troops  of  the  line,  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  general,  this,  indeed,  is  what  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe,  nor  will  any  man  believe,  of  any  sense." 

Such  were  the  observations  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres ;  but 
very  different  were  the  conclusions  drawn  at  Paris,  and  no  doubt 
the  imprudences  of  the  court  had  been  very  great ;  any  thing 
and  every  thing  waa  believed,  and  these  transactions  produced 
the  most  lively  indignation.  Other  imprudences  (they  were 
now,  alas !  becoming  follies  and  faults)  in  the  meantime  took 
place  at  Versailles :  the  banquet  was  repeated  the  next  day,  the 
2nd  of  October,  and  the  company  indulged  in  even  greater  ex- 
cesses of  revelry;  the  ladies  were  more  bold  and  active  with 
their  cockades,  and  black  cockades  appeared  even  in  Paris.  The 
people  were  irritated ;  and  with  p^ect  reason ;  for  these  were 
the  beginnings  of  a  civil  war,  after  a  national  cockade,  the  tri- 
eoloured,  had  been  once  established^  and  the  king  had  himself 
once  adopted  it. 

Follies  and  faults,  or  experiments  (as  they  were  thought)  of 
this  kind  called  into  foil  activity  the  revolutionists  in  Paris ;  they 
could  now  perceive,  that  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  exe- 
cution of  ttieir  own  projects,  in  fiont  of  which  was  placed  the 
removal  of  the  king  to  Paris.  Symptoms  of  a  counter  revolution 
at  Versailles,  and  a  populace  in  want  of  bread  in  the  metropolis, 
these  were  sufficient  hinges  on  which  to  move  the  metropolis 
and  the  kingdom. 

Tou  will  see  in  the  histories  the  gradual  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection which  was  at  last  brought  to  the  point  desired,  and 
"Bread!"  **Bread!"  '*  To  Versailles!"  "To  Versailles!"  became 
in  Paris  the  universal  cry.  The  town  house  was  on  the  point  of 
being  burnt ;  the  constituted  authorities  exerted  themselves 
in  vain;  La  Fayette  harangued,  exhorted,  and  conjured  them, 
equally  in  vain  ;  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  Commune  at  last  sent  him  word,  that  he  must  go  with  the 
people,  aa  they  desired,  to  Versailles,  since  there  was  no  alter- 
native. 
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'  Ab  La  Fayette  was  one  of  the  first  movers  of  the  Eevolution, 
no  proper  justice  is  ever  done  to  his  character  by  those  who  were 
nnMendly  to  the  Bevolution ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  concurring  accounts  of  all  writers, 
that  he  made  every  possible  exertion  to  prevent  this  &tal  mea* 
sure,  this  march  to  Yersailles,  and  that,  with  an  afflicted  and 
foreboding  heart,  he  accompanied  the  populace  and  the  soldiers, 
to  take  the  chance  of  moderating  and  directing,  as  well  as  he 
could,  a  dreadful  mass  of  men,  whom  he  could  no  longer  control 
or  bring  to  reason. 

In  the  meantime,  the  agitation  was  at  Yersailles  only  less  than 
at  Paris :  from  the  first  opening  of  the  sitting,  this  agitation  ap- 
peared not  only  in  the  Assembly  but  in  the  tribunes,  and  in  the 
looks  and  gestures  of  the  multitudes  that  surrounded  the  halL 

You  will  see  a  short  and  good  account  of  what  passed  in  Fer* 
rieres.  It  happened  that,  at  the  time,  very  unfortunately,  the 
president  had  to  report  the  answer  of  the  long  to  the  Constitu. 
tional  Decrees  and  the  Declaration  of  Eights.  This  answer  was 
not  sufficiently  favourable  and  agreeable  to  the  more  ardent  part 
of  the  Assembly ;  violent  language  ensued;  strong  allusions  were 
made  to  the  unfortunate  f^tes  &at  we  have  just  described ;  to 
orgies,  as  they  were  called ;  to  menaces  uttered ;  to  counter 
revolutions  intended ;  to  the  national  cockade  trampled  under 
foot.  *'  It  is  not  the  cries  of  *  Vive  le  Roi,*  or  *  Yive  la  Eeine,' " 
said  Potion,  "  that  we  complain  of,  they  are  ever  welcome  to  our 
hearts ;  but  in  these  military  orgies,  have  not  imprecations  been 
vented  against  the  l^ational  Assembly,  and  against  liberty  ?  Have 
the  body-guards  taken  the  oath  ?  What  means  this  black  cock- 
ade ?"  One  of  the  members  of  the  nobility,  shocked  at  these 
misrepresentations,  moved  that  Potion's  denunciation  should  be 
signed  by  him,  and  laid  upon  the  table.  Petion  was  embar- 
rassed ;  but  Mirabeau,  formed  for  such  conjunctures,  instantly 
started  up,  and  cried  out,  that  he  would  himself  denounce  and 
sign,  if  the  Assembly  would  first  declare,  that  all  but  the  king 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  law.  '*  I  will  then,"  said  he, 
audibly  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  around  him,  "  denounce 
the  queen  and  the  Duke  de  Guiche.'* 

This  unexpected  proposition  soon  made  it  necessary  for  the 
president,  who  luckily  happened  to  be  Mounier,  to  call  for  the 
order  of  ike  day,  and  get  rid  of  such  a  perilous  discussion.  The 
result  was,  that  the  president,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  was 
ordered  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  beseech  him  to  give  his  as- 
sent, pure  and  unconditional,  to  the  articles  of  the  constitution, 
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and  the  Declaration  of  Siglita,  that  had  been  just  presented  to 
him.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  debate,  four  hours  before  the 
brigands  arrived,  Mirabeau  had  gone  behmd  the  president's 
chair,  and  apprized  him  that  there  were  forty  thousand  men 
marching  npon  them  fix)m  Paris — "  You  had  better  break  up  the 
Bitting." 

Mirabeau,  it  is  thought,  wanted  a  clear  atage,  the  better  to 
ensure  the  success  of  his  operations ;  and  this  notion  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  cold  and  pointed  reply  of  the  president, 
**  So  much  the  better,  they  have  but  to  kill  us  all — all — and  the 
affairs  of  the  republic  (a  sarcastic  word)  will  go  on  better." 
"  That's  prettily  said,"  replied  Mirabeau,  and  retii*ed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mirabeau  only  wished,  as  a  well- 
meaning  man  naturally  might,  on  the  first  impulse,  at  least,  to 
get  the  Assembly  out  of  the  way,  when  such  a  storm  was  ap. 
proachiog.  Berfcrand  de  Moleville  blames  La  Fayette  for  not 
sending  off  intelligence  of  the  formidable  body  of  men  that  was 
coming.  Only  women  and  brigands  were  expected;  it  was 
thought  enough  to  shut  the  iron  gates  of  the  palace,  and  to 
draw  out  on  the  Place  d*Armes  the  regiment  of  Planders,  the 
rangers,  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  some  other  military  force ;  the 
national  guards  of  YersaiUes  were  in  their  neighbouring  barracks. 
About  three  o'clock  the  phalanx  of  the  women  arrived,  Maillard 
at  their  head,  the  man  who  had  played  the  chief  psu*t  in  the 
attack  of  the  Bastile. 

A  disgusting  scene  soon  ensued ;  Maillard  presented  himself 
at  the  bar  of  &e  Assembly  with  his  retinue,  and  set  forth,  that 
for  three  days  past  there  had  absolutely  been  no  bread  in  Paris ; 
that  they  were  come  to  YersaiUes  to  ask  for  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  the  gardes  du  corps  punished  for  having  insulted 
the  national  cockade ;  that  the  aristocrats  wanted  to  starve  them. 
The  Assembly  were  able  to  pacify  tolerably  well  this  first  orator 
and  his  deputation ;  but  other  women  soon  forced  their  way  into 
the  Hall  of  Assembly,  mounted  upon  the  benches,  crying  for 
bread  (all  at  once),  the  dismission  of  the  regiment  of  Planders, 
the  punishment  of  the  gardes  du  corps,  and  uttering,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  horrid  imprecations  against  the  queen ;  some  in* 
suited  the  deputies,  particularly  those  of  the  clergy.  ''  Speak, 
you  deputy  there,"  they  said  to  one ;  "  Silence,  you  deputy 
there,"  to  another;  and,  in  short,  the  scene  soon  became  so 
scandalous,  that  the  Assembly  had  no  measure  left  but  to  charge 
the  president  to  go  immediately  to  the  palace,  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation,    and  represent  the  calamitous  situation  of 
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Palis  to  the  king.  This  was  done,  some  of  the  women  aocom- 
paniedy  and  the  king  reeeLved  and  was  able  to  soothe  and  tran* 
quillize  them. 

These  were,  indeed^  the  ocoasicms  on  which  the  nnfortnnate 
monarch  appeared  to  sndi  an  advantage :  his  genuine  beneyo- 
lenoe,  his  ii»sdy  sensihility,  his  calm  patience,  lus  dignified  feai< 
lessnesSy  his  anxiety  to  do  every  thing  that  was  or  ooold  be  le- 
qnired  of  him,  his  gentleness,  his  politeness,  his  hnmanitj', 
lawless  as  these  women  were,  women  they  still  were,  and  sach 
qualities  it  was  impossible  should  not  have  some  effect  upon 
them.  One  of  them,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  fidnted,  and  they  all 
retired,  crying  in  the  court,  "  Vive  le  Eoi !"  "God  bless  the  king 
and  his  £miily !"  ''  We  shall  have  bread  to-morrow !" 

But  the  situation  of  the  king  and  the  palace  was,  in  truth, 
most  unprotected  and  most  deplorable.  The  regiment  of 
Flanders  seems  to  have  been  ordered  away  from,  the  palace ;  it 
had  been  corrupted  by  the  municipal  force  of  Yersailles.  Most 
of  the  body  guards,  too,  were  sent  to  Bambouillet  by  the  king 
from  motives  of  humanity,  lest  they  should  be  massacred ;  tfaej 
were  gentiemen  all,  from  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The 
king  then  sent  for  the  National  Assembly,  meaning  to  place 
himself  under  their  protection ;  but  such  part  of  the  19'ationai 
Assembly  as  still  remained  in  their  hall,  was  mixed  up,  and  re- 
duced almost  to  a  level,  with  the  poissardes  and  first  banditti 
that  had  arrived  from  the  metropolis,  and  no  use  could  be  made 
of  them.  And  afterwards,  while  Mounier,  the  president,  was 
endeavouring,  by  beat  of  drum,  to  collect  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  nation,  with  which  to  surround  the  king.  La  Fayette 
arrived,  and  their  protection  was  thought,  after  an  interview 
with  him,  no  longer  necessary. 

But  the  disgraceful  scenes  to  which  we  have  just^ alluded  in 
the  Assembly,  were  but  the  beginnings  of  troubles.  ^  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  here  the  slightest  idea  of  what  passed  for  many 
hours  afterwards  in  and  about  the  palace.  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
rille  was  on  the  spot,  and  gives  a  very  detailed  account,  and  you 
must  refer  to  it.  You  will  easily  see  what  were  the  great  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  dreadful  whole :  the  royal  family  who  were 
to  be  protected ;  the  body  guards,  who  were  now  left  few  in 
number,  and  who  were  alone  fisdthful,  and  who  wanted  protec- 
tion also ;  the  old  French  guards  who  had  come  to  resume  their 
posts  about  the  king ;  the  national  guards  of  Yersailles,  whose 
fidelity  to  the  king  and  whose  attachment  were  of  a  very  waver- 
ing nature,  or  rather  were  extinct  android;  and  lastly,  the 
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military  bodies  that  were  coming  up  with  La  Fayette,  thfe  nati- 
onal guards  or  militia  of  Paris ;  these  were  not  fiEiroui^Ie  to  the 
king,  and  not  faTourable  to  the  old  body  guards :  and  again, 
mixed  up  with  the,  whole,  and  first  making  their  appearance 
with  the  women,  and  afterwards  in  fresh  crowds  with  La  Pay- 
ette's army,  were  to  be  enumerated,  as  actors  in  the  scene,  a 
description  of  people  called  by  the  general  name  of  brigands, 
the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  men  and  women  that  could  issue 
from  the  most  desperate  part  of  the  population  of  Paiis ;  sup- 
posed by  most  writers  to  have  been  hired  for  purposes  of  mis- 
chief, and  even  for  the  destruction  of  the  queen,  by  the  Buke 
of  Orleans  and  his  party ;  but  at  all  events  engaged  and  brought 
up  by  the  revolutionists  to  accomplish  their  one  great  end,  that 
of  forcing  the  king  and  royal  family  to  Paris,  that  they  and  the 
Assembly  might  be  imder  their  control,  and  not  only  ail 
chance  of  a  counter  revolution,  or  the  king's  flight,  be  prevented, 
but  the  Eevolution  itself  made  to  proceed  according  to  their 
pleasure, 

Mirabeau  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  so  accused  of  being 
the  prime  movers  of  the  dreadful  occurrences  which  now  took 
place  in  and  about  the  palace,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  was  after- 
wards instituted,  which  ended,  as  such  inquiries  generally  do, 
in  an  exhibition  of  evidence,  which  it  is  impossible  to  weigh, 
and  fatiguing  to  read,  and  in  the  acquitted  of  the  accused. 
Even  Bertrand's  account,  though  comprised  within  a  couple  of 
chapters,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  minutely  to  understand. 

But  the  general  history  of  what  now  took  place,  in  a  word,  is 
this :  the  body  guards  are  insulted  and  assaulted;  La  Fayette 
appears,  answers  for  his  troops,  pacifies  the  court,  quiets  the 
National  As/sembly,  and  tranquillizes  the  king  and  royal  family ; 
the  old  'Frmch  guards,  who  had  lately  gone  over  to  the  nation, 
resume  tneir  old  posts  about  the  king,  which  was  their  parti- 
cular object  and  wish,  as  guards  of  the  palace.  Every  thing  is 
at  last  quiet,  and  at  a  late  hour,  the  general,  overcome  with  the 
fatigues  and  anxieties  of  such  a  day  and  such  a  night,  sinks  for  a 
short  interval  to  rest.  The  brigands,  the  horrible  wretches  that 
we  have  mentioned,  early  in  the  morning  get  into  the  palace ; 
they  make  for  the  queen's  apartment ;  she  has  just  time  to  fly 
lor  her  life  to  the  king ;  her  guard  at  the  door  is  left  for  dead ; 
many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  palace  and  distinguished  officers  of 
the  different  corps  are  murdered,  or  left  mangled  and  expiring ; 
La  Fayette  is  roused  from  his  unfortunate  repose ;  by  his  per^ 
scnal  courage  and  activity,  and  the  exertions  and  steadiness  of 
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the  king,  the  body  guards  (the  gentlemen  about  the  king)  were 
Bayed  from  massacre,  and  at  length  something  of  the  appearance 
of  peace  and  good  will  and  order  are  procured,  but  at  a  most 
ftital  price ;  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris,  which  is  the  cry 
at  last  heard,  and  to  which  no  refusal,  it  seems,  could  then 
be  given. 

This  is,  in  a  few  words,  I  can  offer  no  more,  the  general  de- 
scription, of  which  you  will  see  aU  the  interesting  particulars  in 
the  historians  and  memoir  writers.  You  will  have  to  mark,  as 
happens  on  these  occasions,  at  one  moment,  perfect  prodigies  of 
human  virtue,  and  at  the  next,  the  most  repulsive  acts  of  cru- 
elty and  abominatioii.  I  know  not  what  is  to  be  concluded 
from  instances  like  these,  but  that  every  exertion  is  to  be  made 
by  every  means,  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  to  civilize 
and  to  purify  the  human  animal,  since  he  is  thus  at  once  capable 
of  the  highest  elevation,  and  yet  also  capable  of  a  degradation, 
the  most  af&icting,  ferocious,  and  appalling. 

I  will  dwell  a  little  longer,  before  I  conclude  my  lecture,  on 
these  scenes  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  You  must  re- 
member how  distinguished  a  figure  they  make  in  the  eloquent 
reflections  of  Mn  Burke.  The  mo^t  complete  account  of  these 
unfortunate  transactions  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  by  the 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty.  These  writers  are,  no  doubt,  not  of 
the  school  of  Mounier,  or  the  first  moderate  leaders  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  they  are  friends  to  order,  and,  as  far  as  they  have  un- 
derstood them,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  The  reader 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  where  he  is  to  receive  with 
hesitation,  and  where  he  is  not  to  receive  at  all  the  representa- 
tions that  are  offered  to  him ;  and  the  detail,  extended  through 
six  chapters,  will  put  him  in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  which 
appear  to  me,  on  a  comparison  wilii  the  account  of  Bertrand  de 
Moleville  and  Ferrieres,  to  be  exhibited  with  sufficient  fairness 
and  impartiality.  I  must  just  allude  to  the  account  they  give, 
and  afterwards  to  the  account  given  by  Weber ;  that  is,  to  some 
particulars  frimished  by  each  writer. 

It  appears  that  a  communication  from  La  Fayette  did  arrive 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  sufficient  to  l^row  the  whole 
palace  into  confusion  and  alarm.  The  departure  of  the  king  in- 
stantly from  the  palace  was  certainly  a  measure  much  agitated. 
The  two  historians  mention  various  particulars,  and  then  ob- 
serve, *'  It  will  be  difficult  not  to  suppose,  that  it  was  amongst 
the  projects  of  the  league  at  VersaiUes  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  events  to  alarm  &e  king,  determine  him  to  fiy,  and  tiins 
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Lurry  him  into  a  ciyil  war,  so  desired  by  the  bloodsuckers  of 
the  court,  as  their  last  chance  for  despotism  and  aristocracy. 
But  Louis  XYI.  was  immoveable,  and  amid  the  fluctuations  of 
the  council  he  adhered  constantly  to  this  principle,  '  that  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  his  withdrawing  from  Versailles  would 
place  him  in  safety,  but  that  it  was  very  certain  that  it  would 
be  the  signal  of  a  war,  that  would  shed  torrents  of  blood.  I 
would  rather  perish  for  my  people  than  have  thousands  of  them 
perish  in  my  quarrel;  happen  what  will,  I  wiU  not  move."* 
This  is  the  accoimt  given  by  the  two  historians,  the  Two  Priends 
of  Liberty,  themselves,  and  the  account  that  is  to  be  received. 
It  is  affecting  to  see  this  unfortunate  monarch  devoting  himself 
in  this  manner.  This  was  his  language,  at  aU  times :  "  It  was 
his  quarrel,"  he  said ;  ''  no  blood  shall  be  shed."  But  his  people 
were  unworthy  of  him ;  they  saw  not  what  was  due  to  his 
gentle  nature ;  they  dragged  to  a  prison  the  helpless  being  who 
had  no  wish  but  their  happiness,  and  at  last  they  executed  on  a 
scaffold  the  king  that  coidd  not  bear,  lest  he  should  shed  their 
blood,  even  to  defend  himself.  But  the  king  who  thus  devoted 
himself,  as  these  two  historians  acknowledge,  so  generously  for 
the  nation,  was,  however,  stiU  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  he 
trembled,  when  he  heard  from  his  apartment  the  ferocious  cries, 
the  horrid  imprecations  of  the  multitude,  who  mixed  the  name 
of  the  queen  with  that  of  the  gardes  da  corps,  and  clamoured 
aloud  for  their  blood.  Every  instant  augmented  the  irresolution 
of  the  council  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  royal  family,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  the 
queen  to  retire.  But  when  it  was  at  last  clear  tiiat  the  king 
was  determined  to  stay,  and  that  the  rage  of  the  Parisians 
threatened  her  alone,  she  declared,  that  ^e  would  perish  at 
the  king's  feet,  but  would  never  leave  him.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  consternation,  say  the  same  historians  (the  Two 
Priends  of  Liberty),  the  queen  alone  displayed  a  countenance 
calm  and  serene,  supported  and  animated  tiiose  who  were  sinking 
with  terror  on  her  account,  and  made  even  those  admire  her 
courage  who  condemned  her  principles,  and  whom  the  remem- 
brance, still  present,  of  her  faults  inspired  with  every  prejudice 
to  her  disadvantage. 

Abundant  testimony  is  paid  by  these  historians  to  La  Payette, 
and  it  appears  that  he  did  not  retire  to  rest  till  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and' till  every  thing  seemed  calm  and  composed. 
It  is  dear,  too,  that  he  afterwards  made  every  effort  for  the 
safety  and  for  the  honour  of  the  king  and  the  royal  family,  and 
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finally,  that  he  saved  the  gardes  dn  corps  fi'om  being  massacred. 
'*  Gentlemen,*'  he  med  to  his  soldiers,  '*  I  have  pledged  my 
word  to  tho  king,  that  nothing  which  belongs  to  him  shall  come 
to  harm ;  if  yoa  murder  his  guards  I  shall  be  dishonoured,  and 
can  be  no  more  your  general." 

Two  of  the  body-guards  had  just  before  been  cut  down  by  the 
mob,  and  their  heads  were  on  pikes  for  the  gratification  of  such 
spectators  at  the  very  time.  "  The  king,"  says  Weber  (he  was 
foster-brodier  of  the  queen),  "  threw  open  the  window,  and 
from  the  balcony  implored  the  people  to  spare  the  lives  of  these 
his  unfortunate  servants.  Those  of  them  who  had  taken  refuge 
near  the  person  of  the  king,  threw  their  bandoleers  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  cried,  *Vive  la  nation!*  *Yive  le  roil'  was  imme- 
diately echoed  from  all  quarters;  and  the  body-guards  saw 
themselves  on  a  sudden  embraced  and  caressed  by  ihe  very  tigers 
who  had  been  disputing  in  what  manner  they  were  to  be  mur- 
dered. La  Fayette  was  able  to  rouse  some  proper  feelings  in 
the  old  French  guards,  but  was  obliged  to  depend  on  them,  and 
more  particularly  on  his  own  officers.  The  common  soldiers  of 
the  national  guards,  the  militia  of  Paris,  would  not  fire  on  their 
fellow  citizens,  as  they  called  them,  and  these  fellow  citizens 
happened  now  to  be  the  dreadful  fiends,  who  were  ready  to  pil- 
lage and  murder."  Weber,  who  gives  a  very  interesting  account 
of  these  transactions  (he  was  at  Versailles  at  the  time),  cannot 
forgive  La  Fayette  for  his  mistaken  confidence,  at  least  for  going 
to  rest  any  where  but  in  the  antechamber  of  the  king ;  others 
excuse  hiin.  La  Fayette  and  his  officers,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
the  old  guards,  having  now  allayed  the  murderous  fury  of  the 
multitude,  and  saved  the  body-guards,  the  king  was  obliged  to 
intimate  his  willingness  to  go  to  Paiis,  and  he  came  at  last  to 
the  balcony  to  reiterate  his  assurances  to  this  effisot.  The  joy 
of  the  populace  knew  no  bounds,  but  ''  the  queen  \"  **  the 
queen  1"  became  every  where  the  cry ;  and  she  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  come  fcnrward :  she 
advanced  into  the  balcony  immediately,  leading  the  dauphin  in 
one  hand,  and  the  young  princess  in  tibe  other.  ''  Ko  ohildren !'' 
was  then  the  cry ;  *'  no  children  V*  An  ominous  sound,  as  if 
she  alone  was  to  be  made  the  victim.  The  queen,  with  a  move- 
ment of  her  hand,  returned  them  both  back  to  the  inside  of  the 
apartment,  and  with  a  calm  countenance  of  repose  and  dignity, 
her  hands  folded  upon  her  bosom,  stood  alone — unprotected  in- 
deed, and  alone;  like  one,  that  thought  death  might  at  the 
moment  await  her,  and  that  did  not  mean  to  brave  it ;  but  still 
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like  one  that  was  a  queen,  and  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  did  not  fear  it  The  multitude  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  the 
elevated  grandeur  of  a  mind,  that  coiresponded  with  its  high 
station  of  dignity  and  rule,  awed  their  rude  passions  into  obe- 
dience, and  prevailed.  The  admiration  was  universal,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  and  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  reine !  '*  made  the 
courts  of  the  palace  re-echo  to  her  applause;  an  applause, 
which,  having  been  won  by  her  magnanimity,  she  had  a  right 
to  enjoy,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  one  short  passing 
moment,  she  did  enjoy — the  short  and  passing  moment  of  con- 
scious exultation  and  triumph,  to  be  set  in  contrast  with  all  the 
agonies  she  had  lately  endured,  and  was  yet  to  saSer, 

Her  great  danger  and  her  very  imminent  danger  (as  from 
previous  circumstances  that  had  occurred  she  well  knew)  was 
the  possibility  that  she  might  be  fired  at  by  some  of  the  many 
assassins  that  were  mixed  with  the  mob  below ;'  her  being  or- 
dered to  put  away  the  children  seemed  to  intimate  something  of 
this  kind.  Pieces  were  levelled  at  her.  Weber  says,  he  saw 
one,  and  that  the  man  who  was  next  the  ruffian  struck  the  barrel 
down,  and  almost  massacred  him  on  the  spot :  others  say  that 
many  were  levelled.  **  Finding,"  says  Weber,  "  that  aR  re- 
sistance was  thought  vain,  and  that  the  royal  family  must  at  all 
events  go  to  Paris,  my  anxiety,"  says  he,  **  became  extreme. 
I  equipped  myself  in  the  uniform  of  a  staff-officer,  got  a  horse 
from  the  royal  stables,  and  placed  myself  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  carriage  of  the  king. 

**  First  went  the  main  body  of  the  Parisians,"  he  continues, 
"  each  sddier  with  a  loaf  on  his  bayonet ;  then  came  the  pois- 
sardes,  drunk  with  fury,  exultation,  and  wine,  astride  on  the 
cannons,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  body-guard,  surrounded 
by  the  brigands  and  workmen  that  had  come  fix)m  Paris ;  wag- 
gons of  flour  and  grain  formed  a  convoy,  followed  by  the  grena- 
diers, who  still  kept  under  their  protection  the  body-guards, 
whose  lives  had.  been  purchased  by  the  king;  these  captives 
were  led,  one  by  one,  disarmed,  bare-headed,  and  on  foot,  some 
of  them  with  the  grenadier  caps  instead  of  their  hats;  the 
dragoons,  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the 
hundred  Swiss  guards  then  surrounded  and  followed  the  car- 
riage of  the  king,  where  were  seated  his  majesty,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  governess.  If  would  be  difficult  to  describe," 
says  Weber,  **  the  confusion  and  tediousness  of  a  procession  like 
this,  which  lasted  six  hours :  it  began  with  a  general  discharge 
of  musketry  at  Versailles ;  halts  were  made  from  time  to  time 
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to  give  opportunity  for  new. salutes:  the  poissardes  on  these 
occasions  descended  irom  the  cannons  and  the  horses,  to  dance 
around  die  carriage  of  the  king,  and  to  sing  their  songs.  But 
the  horror,"  says  he,  "  of  this  dreadful  day,  cold  and  rainy  as 
it  was;  this  infamous  soldiery,  wading  in  the  mud;  these  har- 
pies, these  monsters  in  human  form ;  and  in  the  middle  of  his 
captive  guards  a  monarch  dragged  along  thus  ignominiously 
with  his  family,  all  together,  formed  a  spectacle  so  terrihle,  a 
mixture  of  every  possible  affliction  and  shame  so  piteous,  that 
my  imagination  cannot  to  this  hour  recall  the  remembrance 
without  an  almost  instant  oversetting  and  annihilation  of  my 
faculties.  No  idea  can  be  formed,"  he  continues,  "  of  all  that 
was  said.and  uttered  by  the  populace  as  we  went  along.  Por 
three  parts  of  the  whole  time  1  kept  myself  at  the  right  door  of 
the  carnage ;  at  any  discharge  of  the  musketry,  at  any  explosion 
of  the  cries  and  vociferations  of  the  populace,  I  cast  a  look  into 
the  carriage,  and  their  majesties  had  the  goodness  to  express  to 
me,  by  their  gestures,  and  their  eyes  cast  up  to  heaven,  their 
perfect  astonishment  at  tiie  state  at  which  it  had  beezi  possible 
to  make  the  people  at  last  arrive." 

The  remainder  of  the  history  is  well  known.  The  king  and 
the  royal  family  came,  to  Paris;  they  were  received  by  the 
mayor,  by  Bailly,  the  man  of  science,  who  called  the  day  of  their 
arrival  a  beautiful  day,  a  strange  and  most  unfortunate  ex- 
pression, which  Bailly  was  not  a  man  to  have  used  in  its  more 
obvious  and  offensive  sense.  It  was  an  expression  that  never 
was  or  could  be  forgotten,  apparently  so  completely  at  variance 
with  every  sentiment  and  reflection  that  could  at  the  time,  and 
on  the  spot,  be  entertained  by  any  wise  and  good  man  like 
M.  Bailly,  who  might  wish,  indeed,  for  freedom  and  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  but  who  surely  could  not  see  a  tyrant  in  Louis,  or 
freedom  in  excesses  like  these. 

The  king  was  then  transferred  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  the  palace 
of  his  ancestors  became  his  prison. 
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Thb  violent  party  must  now  be  considered  as  having  entirely 
succeeded.  They  had  got  possession  of  the  king  and  the  royal 
family,  and  they  had  lodged  them  in  the  Tuilleries. 
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The  National  Assembly  was  next  transferred  to  Paris,  and  all 
the  real  power  was  thus  placed  within  the  inspection  and  con- 
trol of  the  tumultuous  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Assembly,  it  might  have  been  at  first  sight  hoped,  would 
still  have  been  able  to  maintain  its  consequence,  and  protect  the 
king,  by  the  assistance  of  La  Fayette  and  the  national  guards, 
and  by  the  influence  of  its  own  weight  and  character. 

But  all  constituted  authority  had  just  been  found  inade- 
quate to  the  preservation  of  order.  Nothing  but  the  most  law- 
less fury  had  of  late  prevailed,  and  no  friend  of  the  Revolution 
or  of  mankind,  who  had  actually  witnessed  these  scenes,  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  deeply  afflicted  at  the  past,  and  surely, 
as  it  might  have  been  expected,  somewhat  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  future. 

Yet  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  the  sentiments 
generally  felt  in  and  out  of  Paris  (such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
season),  felt,  I  mean,  among  the  more  ardent  friends  of  liberty. 

Excesses  and  enormities,  it  was  thought,  could  not  but  be  ex- 
pected from  a  populace  just  broke  loose  from  oppression ;  they 
were  of  a  temporary  nature,  it  was  held,  and  such  excesses  and 
enormities  now,  and  at  every  period  of  the  Revolution,  were 
always  considered  as  in  themselves  a  proof  how  bad  had  been 
the  system  of  government  under  which  the  people  of  this  great 
country  had  formerly  lived ;  a  reflection  that  afforded  a  general 
answer,  of  a  most  convenient  nature,  to  every  complaint  that 
could  be  uttered,  or  accusation  that  could  be  made. 

But  very  different  was  the  impression  which  these  and  6ther 
events  had  made  on  the  more  reasonable  friends  of  liberty ;  on 
the  more  moderate  part  of  the  Assembly  itself;  on  Mounier  and 
his  associates ;  on  those  who  wished  ibr  a  limited  monarchy  and 
a  free  constitution ;  fr«e,  at  least,  after  the  measure  and  the 
manner  of  the  constitution  established  in  England. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  such  men ;  and  Mounier 
and  his  friends,  immediately  after  these  outrages  at  Versailles 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and  before  the  Assembly  had 
left  the  place,  held  a  meeting,  and  considered  the  situation  of 
their  country  and  their  own. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  deplorable  than  must  have  ap- 
peared to  patriots  Hke  these,  the  circumstances  of  both ;  them- 
selves defeated  and  disappointed  in  their  dearest  hopes,  without 
the  chance  of  being  further  useful ;  their  country  abandoned  to 
the  caprices  of  a  giddy  and  bloody  populace ;  and  their  king. 
whom  they  had  not  meant  thus  to  assist  and  honour,  left  to 
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await  his  fate,  in  the  midst  of  his  helpless  family^  and  to  stand 
the  result  of  a  revolution  which  they  had  themselves  so  couth* 
huted  to  set  first  in  motion,  and  which  it  was  now  no  Ixmgtx  m 
their  power  to  direct  or  to  control. 

The  consciousness  of  virtuous  intention  must  support  m^i  in 
situations  like  ttiese :  their  reflections,  however  they  may  fail, 
can  never  be  like  those  of  men  who  are  disappointed  in  enter- 
prises of  gULlt;  for  they  have  at  least  meant  well,  and  the 
^mighty  Master  has  not  left  afflicted  virtue  without  its  appro- 
priate support — ^but  still  what  is  suffered  is  severe.  There  is 
nothing  of  joy  or  triumph,  there  is  little  of  cheerfulness  in  what 
passes  in  the  virtuous  mind  on  these  occasions;  and  we  are  thus 
taught  the  duty  of  being  prudent,  if  possible,  as  well  as  bene- 
volent ;  that  laudable  intentions  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient ; 
that  we  are  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  them ;  that  good  must  not 
only  be  attempted,  but  accomplished. 

The  mortification,  the  indignant  feelings,  the  agonies  of  men 
of  high  sensibility  in  great  conjunctures  of  afiuirs  like  these,  are 
best  described  by  what  was  written  by  Lally  ToUendal  himself — 
(the  measure,  you  will  observe,  that  these  first  patriots  of  the 
Eevolution  resolved  upon  was  a  secession  from  the  Assembly 
altogether). 

**  The  part  I  have  taken,"  says  he,  alluding  to  this  secession, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  *'is  well  justified  in  my  own  eyes; 
and  neither  has  this  guilty  city,  nor  its  still  more  guilty  Assem- 
bly, any  claim  upon  me  to  justify  myself  further ;  but  I  have  it 
at  heart,  no  doubt,  that  you,  and  people  like  you,  should  not 
condemn  me.  My  health,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  would  render 
the  discharge  of  my  functions  impossible,  but  setting  this  aside, 
it  is  quite  beyond  any  power  of  mine  to  bear  any  longer  the 
horror  that  I  feel  at  sdl  thie  blood;  these  heads  earned  on 
pikes ;  this  queen  all  but  assassinated ;  this  king  dragged  along 
as  a  captive,  entering  Paris  in  the  midst  of  his  assassins,  and 
preceded  by  the  heads  of  his  unfortunate  body  guards ;  these 
perfidious  janizaries  (the  old  Prench  guards  he  means),  these 
assassins,  these  female  cannibals ;  this  cry  of  *  All  the  Bishops 
to  the  Lanteme,*  at  the  very  moment  when  the  king  was  enter- 
ing his  capital  with  the  two  bishops  of  his  council  in  his  car- 
riage ;  the  report  of  a  musket  which  I  saw  fired  into  one  of  the 
carriages  of  the  queen;  M.  Bailly  calling  this  a  beautiful  day; 
the  Assembly  declaring  coldly,  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  that 
it  did  not  consist  with  its  dignity  to  go  in  a  body  and  environ 
the  king ;  M.  Mixabeau  saying  (and  with  impunity),  in  that 
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Assembly,  that  the  vessel  of  the  state,  far  from  being  stayed  in 
its  course,  would  only  launch  itself  forward  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever  towards  regeneration ;  M.  Bamave  smiling,  as  weU 
as  he,  when  torrents  of  blood  were  flowing  abound  us ;  the  vir- 
tuous Mounier  escaping  by  a  sort  of  miracle  from  twenty  assas- 
sins, that  wished  td  make  of  his  head  one  trophy  more. 

"  Sueh  are  the  horrors  that  make  me  swear  never  to  set  foot 
again  in  that  den  of  cannibals,  where  I  have  no  longer  the 
strength  to  raise  my  voice  at  all,  where  now  for  six  weeks  I 
have  raised  it  in  vain  :  for  myself,  Mounier,  and  every  honour- 
able man^  the  last  effort  that  we  could  make  for  the  common 
good  was  to  fly  from  this  Assembly.  Any  idea  of  personal 
danger  never  approached  me.  I  should  blush  to  have  to  defend 
myself  from  any  charge  of  the  kind.  I  have  still  received  on 
my  journey,  from  this  people  (less  guilty  are  they  than  those 
who  have  made  them  drunk  with  fury),  I  have  received  accla- 
mations and  applauses,  with  which  others  might  have  been  flat- 
tered, but  which  have  made  me  only  shudder.  It  is  to  the  in- 
dignation, to  the  horror,  to  the  physical  convulsions  which  are 
excited  in  me  by  the  very  sight  of  blood,  that  I  have  yielded. 
Death  one  can  brave ;  one  can  brave  it  when  any  good  is  to  be 
done,  again  and  again ;  but  no  power  under  heaven,  no  opinion 
public  or  private,  has  a  right  to  condemn  me  to  suffer  a  thou- 
sand punishments  every  minute,  and  for  no  possible  use,  and 
condemn  me  to  die  of  despair  and  rage,  in  the  midst  of  triumphs 
and  of  guilt,  which  I  can  neither  prevent  nor  stay.  They  will 
proscribe  me  ;  they  will  confiscate  my  property  :  I  will  dig  the 
earth  ;  I  shall,  at  least,  see  them  no  longer. 

"  Such  is  my  justification." 

Mounier,  in  like  manner,  explained  the  motives  of  his  seces- 
sion, and  at  some  length.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  useless 
sacrifice  of  himself,  he  said,  to  speak  the  truth  either  at  Yer- 
saOles  or  Psiris,  and  yet  that  to  be  silent  was  to  be  criminal;  he 
therefore  declared  openly,  that  he  would  neither  commit  guilt 
himself,  nor  be  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  others.  He  then 
describes  the  circumstances  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  in  the  Assembly  any  longer ;  the  duty,  on  the  contrary, 
that  was  imposed  upon  him  to  return  to  hia  constituents,  and 
lay  the  truth  before  them.  He  considers  the  proceedings  of  the 
5th  and  6  th  of  October,  as  an  insurrection  against  the  king.  He 
considers  him  as  in  a  state  of  durance,  and  the  Assembly  itself 
as  no  longer  free.  Even  at  Yersailles,  he  says,  that  the  galle- 
ries expressed  their  opinions,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  eflects 
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prodaoed  by  proscriptions  and  mcmaees.  If  furmoev  and.  good 
mtentioiiQ  could  be  of  use,  he  conolndes,  *^  I  ndght  faopa  to  be 
useful ;  but  I  cannot  show  indiffierenoe  to  crimes." 

The  whol^  memoir,  and  the  part  eztnusted  irom  L^y  Totten- 
dal*  aie  both  in  the  notes  to  the  thiid  Toluaie  of  Beiliy*a  Mfflnatre. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  show  yon  what  was  thought 
of  these  transactions^  and  of  the.  Assembly  itself  by  tiKne  few 
of  the  more  early  movers  of  the  Bevoluition,  at  tbas  particnkr 
period  of  ito  progress,  those  who  &ist  seceded.  Whether  they 
were,  after  all,  right  in  seceding,  is  indeed  another  and  a^Tory 
difficult  question ;  an  allusion  to  which  haa  given  oecasistn  to 
one  of  the  many  striking  and  affecting  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Burke. 

''  I  cannot  bring  myself,"  says  lin  Burke,  addressing  him- 
self to  one  of  the  patriots,  who  had  not  seceded,  and  alluding  to 
those  who  had,  **  severely  to  condemn  persons  who  are  wholly 
unable  to  bear  so  much  as  the  sight  of  those  men  in  the  throne 
of  legislation,  who  are  only  fit  to  be  the  objects  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. If  fatigue,  if  disgust,  if  unsurmountable  nausea,  drive 
them  away  from  such  spectacles,  '  ubi  miseriarum  pars  non  mi- 
nima erat,  videre  et  aspici,*  I  cannot  blame  them." 

**  Again ;  last  and  worst,"  says  Hr.  Burke>  **  who . could  en- 
dure to  hear  this  unnatural»  insolent,  and  savage  despotism 
called  liberty  ?  If  at  this  distance,  sitting  quietly  by  my  .fire,  I 
«annot  read  their  decrees  and  speeches  without  indipMtion, 
shall  I  condemn  those  who  had  fied  from  the  actual  sight  and 
hearing  of  those  horrors?  No,  no;  mankind  has  no  title  to 
demand  that  we  should  be  slaves  to  their  guilt  and  insolence,  or 
that  we  should  serve  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  Mind8>  sore 
with  the  poignant  grief  of  insulted  virtue,  filled  wiUi  high  dis- 
dain against  the  pride  of  triumphant  baseness,  often  have  it  not 
In  their  choice  to  stand  their  ground.  Their  cmnpbxion  (which 
might  defy  the  rack)  cannot  go  through  such  a  trial ;  something 
very  high  must  fortify  men  to  that  proof ;  but  when  I  am 
driven  to  comparison,  surely  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
prefer,  to  such  men  as  are  common,  those  heroes  who,  in  the 
midst  of  despair,  perform  all  the  tasks  of  hope;  who  sttbdns 
their  feelings  to  their  duties ;  who  in  the  cause  of  humanity; 
liberty,  and  honour,  abandon  all  the  satisfactions  of  life,  and 
every  day  incur  a  fresh  rbk  of  life  itself.  Do  me  the  juatioe  to 
believe  that  I  never  can  prefer  any  fastidious  virtue  (virtue  stiU) 
to  the  unconquered  perseverance,  to  the  affisctionate  patience  of 
those  who  watch  night  and  day  by  the  bedsade  of  their  ddiirioias 
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countly  5  w»ho,  fbr  their  love  to  that  dear  and  venerable  name, 
bear  all  the  disguats  and  the  buffbts  they  receive  from  their 
frantic  mother.  Sir,  I  do  look  upon  you  as  true  martyrs ;  I 
regard  you  as  soldiers  who  act  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  than  those  who 
have  left  you ;  ttwugh  I  must  first  bolt  myself  very  thoroughly, 
and  know  thafc  I  could  do  better,  before  I  can  censufe  them.  I 
asaxae  you,  sir,  that  when  I  consider  your  unconquerable  fidelity 
to  your  sovereign  and  your  country,  the  courage,  fortitude,  and 
magnanimity,  and  long  suffering  of  yourself  and  the  Abbe 
Maury  and  M.  Cazales,  and  of  many  worthy  persons  of  all  orders 
in  your  Assembly,  I  foi^et,  in  the  lustre  of  these  great  qualities, 
that  on  your  side  has  been  displayed  an  eloquence  so  rational, 
manlVi  and  convincing,  that  no  time  or  country  perhaps  has  ever 
excelled.  But  your  talents  disappear  in  my  admiration  of  your 
virtues.  As  to  M.  Mounier  and  M.  Lally,  I  have  always  wished 
to  do  justice  to  their  parts  and  their  eloquence,  and  the  general 
purity  of  their  motives.  Indeed  I  saw  very  well  from  the  be- 
ginning the  mischiefs  which,  with  all  their  talents  and  good 
intentions,  they  would  do  tiieir  country,  through  their  confidence 
in  systems. 

*'  But  their  distemper  was  an  epidemic  malady.  They  were 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  when  will  young  and  inexpe- 
rienoed  men  learn  caution  and  distrust  of  themselves  ?  and  wh^n 
will  men,  young  and  old,  if  suddenly  raised  to  far  higher  power 
than  that  which  absolute  kings  and  emperors  commonly  enjoy, 
learn  any  thing  like  moderation  ?  These  gentlemen  conceived 
that  they  were  chosen  to  new  model  the  state,  and  even  the 
whole  order  of  civil  society  itself.  The  fault  of  M.  Mounier  and 
M.  Laily  was  great,  but  it  was  very  general.  If  those  gentle** 
men  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  brink  of  the  gulf  of  guilt 
and  public  misery,  that  yawned  before  them,  in  the  abyss  of 
th^se  davk  and  bottomless  speculations,  I  forgive  their  first 
error ;  in  that  they  were  involved  with  many.  Their  repentance 
was  their  own." 

Such  w&re  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  will  dwell  a 
iittie  bnger  upon  this  partioular  part  oi  the  history  of  the  Kevo- 
Intion,  this  secession  of  the  first  patriots  from  tiie  Assembly, 
both  because  the  propriety  of  such  seoes^ons  is  a  curious  and  not 
uncommon  question  in  political  science,  and.  because  the  oonsi^ 
dei^ion  of  it  will  make  you  reconsider  the  past>  and  will  again 
brings  before  yoor  view  many  striking  partieularB  and  characters, 
mai  an  important  crisis  in  tne  history  of  the  Bevdation  itself. 
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I  will  mention  to  you  the  foots  of  the  case  as  I  underMa&d 
them.  You  have  heard  the  eloquence  of  the  case;  observe  now 
the  £acts.  I  will  report  them  to  you  firom  Bei*trand  de  MoleviUe, 
the  minister. 

"  When  the  king  had  left  Versailles/*  says  the  writer,  "  the 
discussions  of  the  Assembly  were  frequently  interrupted  by  com- 
plaints of  insults  and  menaces  directed  against  a  great  number 
ef  the  deputies.  Many  of  them,  little  encouraged  by  t^  decree 
which  had  declared  their  persons  inviolable,  withdrew  them* 
selves ;  and,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  the  president  had  been 
obliged  to  give  passports  to  about  three  hundred  of  his  colleagues, 
among  whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  M.  Laliy,  and  M, 
Mounier. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,"  says  the  same  anther,  *'  to 
suppose  that  all  the  deputies  who  retired  were  induced  by 
motives  of  fear.  Those  whom  I  have  named  cannot  certainly 
be  accounted  in  this  class ;  but  they  were  all  as  disgusted,  as 
discouraged,  at  seeing  the  factious  so  completely  triumph,  and 
compel  the  king,  not  only  to  sanction  the  new  constitutional 
principles,  but  to  fix  his  residence  at  Paris.  They  could  no 
longer  hope  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  return  to  their  system 
of  two  houses ;  they  fbresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  out- 
rages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  and,  convinced  that  they 
should  labour  in  vain  to  prevent  them,  they  chose  to  resign 
•thfeir  places,  and  withdraw  from  the  state  of  inability  and  inac- 
tivity to  which  they  found  themselves  reduced.  The  retreat  of 
nearly  half  of  the  bishops  ought  much  less  to  be  attributed  to 
fear  than  indignation ;  to  the  conviction  that,  all  was  lost,  and 
the  embarrassment  that  would  naturally  be  produced  by  such 
criminal  violence  among  men,  whose  situation  and  whose  habits 
of  tranquil  life  rendered  them  strangers  to  civil  commotions. 

**  I  am  very  far,**  he  continues,  **  from  blaming  the  motives 
of  the  deputies  who  withdrew  themselves  at  this  period; 
without  doubt  they  were  very  pure  and  very  laudable ;  yet  it  is 
but  too  true  that  the  consequences  of  their  withdrawing  were 
disastrous.  How  many  unjust  and  atrocious  decrees  mi^t  we 
not  cite  which  passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  which  theur 
votes  would  have  prevented. 

**  If  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  retired  altogether  iaa  body, 
their  retreat  might 'have  been  of  the  most  important  s^vice; 
but  a  partial  desertion  of  worthy  men  from  all  the  orders  could 
but  ensure  a  majority  to  the  factious  and  triumph  to  viUaina. 
He  who  deserts  his  post  renders  himself  answerable,  not  only 
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fyt  the  loss  of  all  the  good  he  ooald  have  done  in  it^  but  for  all 
the  evil  he,  might  have  prevented." 

Such  i&  the  account  given  and  the  opinions  o£fered  by  Ber- 
trand  de  Moleville,  an  account  confirmed  by  all  the  other  histo- 
rians. Malouety  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  and  others  remained  ; 
the  Ahb6  de  Maury  and  Cazales  continued  their  gallant  warfare 
to  the  last 

And  here  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  that  the  more  moderate  party  seceded  in  like  manner 
from  the  Long  Parliament,  and  retired  to  Oxford  (Hyde,  after- 
wards Lord  Clarendon,  among  them),  and  with  the  same  de- 
plorable consequences.  Measures  of  this  kind  are  always  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  instance  of  France  before  us,  the  very  situation 
of  the  king  himself  should  have  decided  the  question.  Why 
was  he  to  be  left  to  suffer,  the  general  victim,  the  unhappy 
being  <m  whom  alone  the  storm  was  to  beat  ?  ^'  If  the  lung 
goes  to  PariB,"  said  nobly  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  to  some  of  his 
brother  prelates,  ^'/go;  if  he  remains,  /remain.  Wherever 
lie  is,  tP$  ought  to  be«  We  have  no  force  to  defend  him,  but  we 
do  Oiir  duty." 

Having  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  affecting  eloquence  of  Lally 
ToUendal,  the  powerful  observations  of  Eurke,  and  the  facts  of 
the  case  from  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  with  his  very  reasonable 
opinions,  I  wiU  now  proceed. 

From  the  moment  of  the  secession  of  so  many  distinguished 
men,  and  the  tranafer  of  the  Assembly  itself  to  the  city  of  Paris, 
the  cause  of  the  old  opinions  was  on  the  whole  at  an  end ;  the 
triumph  of  the  new  opinions  was  complete.  Any  system,  like 
that  of  the  English  constitution,  of  checks  and  bcdances,  and  of 
a  monarchy  supported  by  po^  and  places,  and  defended  by 
aristocratic  orders  of  clergy  and  nobility,  was  now  impossible, 
and  was  thought  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  society  and  the 
general  rights,  of  mankind.  Other  notions  and  other  views  of 
the  public  happiness  had  become  popular ;  the  new  opinions 
were  more  and  more  entertained ;  and  the  Eevolution,  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  go  on,  in  defiance  of  its  enemies  and  in  disregard 
of  its  calumniators,  till  the  welfare  of  France  was  accomplished, 
and  a  new  era  had  commenced,  to  be  marked  by  the  renovation 
and  improvement  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

And  this  is  now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  first,  to  become  a  souree 
of  your  instruction.  You  are  to  observe  still  further  these  new 
opinions;  you  have  already  been  called  to  do  so,  particularly 
from  the  Hth  of  July :  you  are  now  to  proceed,  ana  watch  tl^e 
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meaatXKS  they  led  to  in  the  Aflsemblj,  and  the  ooosequeiioes  bjr 
which  they  were  followed^  from  the  5th  and  6tli  ^-October  U> 
the  close  <^*  the  Coiistitaent  Afisembly. 

I  will  &r8t  ofGar  }'ou  a  very  generfd  fmd  brief  aooount  of  diose 
meaaoresj  tind  next  an  acooant»  first,  of  the  effect  produced  tin 
the  king  and  higher  orders  in  Fraaee,  md,  again,  on  the  ^iinds 
of  different  writers  and  reasoners,  more  partiuidurly  in  «iir  own 
country. 

I  conceive  this  to  be  a  part  of  the  general  subject  highly  fitted 
to  afford  you  instruction,  if  you  can  but  meditate  it  with  due 
calmness,  impartiality,  and  patience. 

Of  these  new  opinions,  then,  the  great  and  visiMe  result  pix>- 
duced  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  was  the  Constitution  of 
1791,  the  work  of  the  first  or  Constituent  Assembly.  This  Ae-^ 
sembly  laboured  on,  through  evil  and  good  report,  for  these  two* 
}ears,  from  this  last  crisis  which  we  have  spok^i  of,  that  of  the 
dth  and  6th  of  October,  1789 ;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  Septem" 
ber  1791,  terminated  their  sittings,  delivering  to  their  £^ow- 
citizens  at  the  same  time  this  the  last  product  of  their  united 
exertions  for  the  renovation  and  happiness  of  their  crnmtry;  tins 
Constitution  of  1791.  This  was  their  work,  tibiis  was  the  first 
practical  result  of  the  new  opinions.  It  was  soon  overthrown, 
and  melancholy  events  followed;  but  of  these  we  must  speak 
hereafter.  We  must  first  attend  to  the  leading  decrees  in  the 
Assembly,  which  showed  the  nature  and  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions.  We  must  acquire  some  general  notion,  suffieient  for 
the  present,  of  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

These  decrees  were  in  brief  the  following. 

The  kingdom  was,  in  the  first  place,  immediately  divided  into 
eighty'three  new  departments,  and  all  the  former  system  of 
different  provinces,  with  their  different  usages  and  laws,  wus 
Bftnept  away.  The  parliaments  followed.  The  great  estaUish- 
ment  of  the  Qallican  church  was  dissolved,  as  1  have  aiready 
endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  in  a  former  leetnre.  All  titin» 
of  nobility  were  ibrmally  extinguished ;  that  is,  there  was  an 
end,  real  and  apparent^  of  the  two  aiident  (nrders  of  the  oleotgy 
and  the  nobility.  The  ministers  of  the  crown  were  3GloA  to  be 
members  of  the  Assembly.  These  great  measures  marked  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions  after  the  5th  and  6th  of  Ootober^ 
in  additioii  to  those  that  had  marked  tiieir  piogresB  b^ore^  whttbh 
had  also  been  most  impoitant:  the  rejection,  for  inBtanc%  of 
the.  two  houses;  of  the  king's  absolute  veto;  and  <2ie  new  and 
civic  orgaoi^atioo  of  the  national  military  forofis  tisat  isi^  4he 
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ano^r  'tiie  (dergy,  the  &.(^ilxty^  were  taken  away  fircHox  ^e  crowa, 
and  t]i«  wheie  kingdom  and  its  legislation  and  official  buainesB 
were  organized  and  adjusted  on  a  new  and  different  i^tem* 

The  ConBtitation  of  1791  thecefore  turned  out  at  last  to  foe,  a 
sort  of  experiment  to  try,  with  how  little  patronage^  respect, 
and  cKeoatiiTO  power,  a  king  could  maintain  and  carry  on  a 
limited  monarchy. 

The  event  was,  that  such  a  monarchy  did  not  stand,  and  was 
never  Mkely  to  stand. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject.  What 
in  the  meantime,  what  were  the  effects  produced  by  their  leading 
decrees  on  the  king'  and  higher  carders  in  France  ?  And  se- 
condly, what  was  the  eff^t  produced  on  our  own  writers  and 
stateoaen  ?  These  shall  be  the  subjects  of  the  remainder  of  my 
lecture,  that  you  may  the  better  comprehend  the  nature  of  this 
paitioular  period  of  history,  one  most  memorable  and  extra- 
oidinary. 

These  proceedings  could  not  be  approved  by  the  king,  and 
those  who  were  more  or  less  attached  to  the  old  opioions.  The 
kiug  indeed  was  a  prisoner,  and  he  at  last,  as  you  will  soon  see, 
eadfiasrouxed  to  escape,  but  he  failed ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
new  ^pimons  became  then  more  violent  than  ever.  The  court, 
and  all  of  the  old  school,  resisted  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
every  way  they  could,  and  continually  turned  their  eyes  to 
foreign  powers  for  assistance.  These  foreign  powers  were  more 
and  more  disposed  to  interfere  by  force  in  assertion  of  the  old 
opinions,  from  what  became  to  them  more  and  more  the  offensive 
nature  of  the  new ;  and  while  La  Payette  and  his  Mends--*the 
last  Mends  that  the  king  and  the  monarchy  had — succeeded  to 
the  task  of  Mounier  and  his  Mends  (the  task  of  mitigating  the 
^ew  opinions  by  some  adherence  to  the  old),  their  efforts  were 
contmually  attended  with  more  and  more  difficulty,  firom  the 
continually  growing  hatred  Mt  by  the  court  on  the  one  side,  and 
continually  increasing  distrust  fdt  by  the  patriots  on  the  other. 
.  Such  was  the  effect  (and  a  most  unhappy  effect)  of  these  great 
lea^ng  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  king  and  higher 
coders  of  France. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  writers  and  statesm^i  out  of  France, 
more  particularly  those  of  our  own  country ;  and  we  will  advert 
to  the  sentiments  with  whidi  these  m^norable  scenes  were  sur- 
veyed by  men  of  intelligence  and  reflection,  not  resident  in  the 
kia^om,.  at  tiiiis  mngiilftr  ciisb  of  the  world. 

Tk9  goreiEnmeiit  of  France  had  long  been  considered  by  such 
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men,  as  on  the  whole,  in  chofoh,  a  sort  of  splendid  snpeod&on, 
a  most  unworthy  representation  of  Christianity ;  and  a?  in  state, 
a  sort  of  qualified  despotism. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  supposed  to  have  freed  the 
country  £rom  temporal  and  spiritual  thraldom.  This  was,  in 
brief,  the  general  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  benevolent  and 
intelligent  men ;  and  the  means  that  had  been  resorted  to,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  were  not  very  scrupulously  in- 
quired into,  the  result  being  apparently  so  magnificent.  The 
attention  too  was  easily  caught  by  particular  o^ects  that  had 
been  accomplished,  objects  in  themselves  most  striking  and  im- 
portant. Tlie  government  had  been  rested  upon  firee  principles ; 
the  Bastile  had  been  destroyed;  lettres  de  eachtt  abolished; 
feudal  impediments  and  oppressions  of  every  kind  removed ;  re- 
ligious liberty  established  \  the  system  of  law  made  uniform ; 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  reformed;  monasteries  abolished; 
and,  by  making  the  military  force  consist  of  the  citizens  of  the 
oountiy,  freedom,  and  all  these  new  and  weighty  advantages, 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  secured  from  the  machinations  of  arbitrary 
power. 

Such  an  event,  as  the  appearance  of  liberty  in  such  a  kingdom 
as  France,  was  naturally  hailed  by  the  generality  of  liberal  and 
good  men,  of  whatever  country,  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  could 
have  happened.     The  poets  everywhere  took  fire ;  they  saw 

"  O'er  the  rine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of  France, 
The  day-star  of  liberty  rise.** 

The  poet  of  Caledonia,  who,  like  the  lark  that  hovered  over 
his  plough,  "  warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild,"  the  ardent 
and  impetuous  Bums,  saw  a  vision  of  Liberty,  that  stood 
"  tiptoe  on  his  misty  mountain's  top." 

Another  poet,  in  like  manner.  Dr.  Darwin,  a  great,  though 
now  neglected  poet,  who  was  the  first  that  could  persuade  the 
ililuses  to  enter  the  factories  of  the  artisan  and  the  laboratories 
of  the  philosopher,  expressed  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  hope  that  then  so  generally  animated  the  minds  of  dis- 
tinguished men  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Bevolution.  He 
is  speaking  of  Liberty. 

<<  Long  had  the  giant  form  on  Gallia's  plains 
Inglorious  slept,  nnoonscious  of  bis  chains : 
Round  his  large  limbs  were  wound  a  thousand  strings, 
By  the  weak  hands  of  confessors  and  kings; 
O^er  his  closed  eyes  a  triple  veil  was  bound. 
And  steely  rivets  locked  him  to  the  ground; 
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While  stern  Bartile  with  iron  «age  inthnils 
His  folded  limbs,  and  hems  in  marble  walls. 
Touched  by  the  patriot  flame,  he  rent  amazed 
The  flimsy  bonds,  and  round  and  round  him  gazed ; 
Starts  up  from,  earth,  above  the  admiring  throng 
Lifts  his  oolosBal  fonn«  and  towers  along; 
Higk  o'er  his  foes  his  hundred  arms  he  rears, 
Plougbshafes  bis  swords,  and  prunin^-hooks  his  spears ; 
Calls  to  the  good  and  brave,  with  voice  that  rolls 
Like  hearen's  own  thunder  round  the  echoin?  poles ; 
Gives  to  the  winds  his  banner  l»t>ad  unfdrle(^ 
And  gathers  in  th«  shade  the  living  world." 

A  very  dlfTerent,  and  a  still  greater  poet,  that  had  arisen  a 
few  ^ears  before,  the  unhappy  Cowper,  in  the  musings  of  his 
imagination,  had  glanced  on  the  Bastile  of  Prance,  and  had  an- 
ticipated the  feelings  that  were  afterwards  to  animate  the  bosoms 
of  his  countrymen,  for  assuredly  such  feelings  did  animate  their 
bosooas  in  the  month  of  July  1789. 

"  Te  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Te  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarebs  have  supplied,  from  a^  to  age, 
With  ronsio,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men  ! 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fellen  at  last ;  to  know 
That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free ; 
For  he  who  values  Liberty,  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounos ;  her  cause  engap^es  him 
Wherever  pleaded;  'tis  the  cause  of  man." 

You  can  little  conceive  the  feeliugs  of  mankind  at  that  extra- 
ordinary period  of  the  world,  still  less  what  they  afterwards  be- 
came as  the  rcTolution  advanced ;  certainly  you  can  little  con- 
ceive them. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  great  philosophic  statesman  of 
our  own  country,  Mr.  Burke,  seems  on  the  subject  of  France  to 
have  been  very  cautious  from  the  Brst.  He  seems  to  have  been 
able,  even  though  living  at  the  time,  to  have  surveyed  these 
events  as  calmly  as  we  can  now. 

So  early  as  the  9th*of  August,  1789,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Mr.  Prior  in  his  Life  of  him,  he  made  the  following 
observations  in  a  letter  to  his  Mend,  Lord  Charlemont ;  and  this 
letter,  I  find  from  an  application  to  the  present  Lord  Gluurlemont, 
is  genuine. 
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**  The  thing,  indeed  (says  he),  tk>Qgh  I  thought  I  saw  boim- 
thing  like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat 
in  it  paradozieal  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossihle  not 
to  admire :  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  & 
shocking  manner.  It  is  trae,  tiiat  this  may  not  be  more  than  a 
sudden  explosion :  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  :&oin  it ;  but 
if  it  diould  be  character y  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people 
are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of 
their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them. 

^*  Men  must  have  a  oertasm  fond  of  natural  moderation  to 
qualify  tliem  tor  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themat^ves, 
and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  everybody  else.  What  will  be  the  wrent, 
it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution  re- 
quires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  ^French  have 
wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess  such,  wliether  they 
have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen,  ibi  the 
meantime,  the  progress  of  the  whole  affiair^is  one  of  the  most 
curious  matters  of  speculation  that  ever  was  ezhibited."-^p.  346. 

This  was  written  so  early  as  the  dth  of  August,  1789,  when, 
on  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  every  other  Mend  of  liberty 
was  probably,  in  this  couirtry  at  least,  lodmated  with  no  feel- 
ing but  those  of  hope  and  triumph. 

The  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
rights  and  privileges,  or  rath^  of  the  feudal  tyrannies,  aa  they 
might  lawfully  be  exeroised  by  the  great  land  proprietors,  had 
just  before  occurred;  and  early  in  the  month  of  October,  Mr. 
Burke  appears  to  have  written  to  M.  de  MenonvUle,  a  member 
of  the  National  ABsembly,  who  requested  his  opinions.  The 
letter  appears  in  Prior  (p.  348),  and  has  every  mark  of  b^ng 
authentic. 

But  in  this  letter  also  there  is  nothing  of  ^cuitation ;  all  is 
hesitatioii,  distrust,  and  doubt* 

**  The  freedom  tiiat  I  love,"  says  he,  "  is  social  fKedom.  It 
is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  iu>  man,  and^no 
body  of  men,  is  in  a  condition  to  treiB^aas  on  the  liberty  of  any 
person,  or  any  description  of  persons,  in  society. 

**  I  have  nothing  to  check  my  wishes  towards  the  estal^h-' 
ment  of  a  solid  and  rational  scheme  of  liberty  in  Fxancev 

'*  When,  therelbre,  I  shall  learn,  tibat  in  frsncethe'^ntiEen 
(by  whatever  desoription  he  is  quaUfied)  is  in  a  perfect^state  of 
legal  security  with  regard  to  his  Hfe,  to  his  pn^erty,  to  the  im- 
controlled  disposal  of  his  person,  to  the  free  use  of  has  indutf^ 
andMsfeieulttes;  when  I  hear  that  lie  is  protected  i&  tiiA  bene- 
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fieiftl  empLaym&at  of  the  estotes  to  vhioh^  bj"  t&e  fiir^inr  of  set- 
tled laW|  he  was  bom,  or  is  provided  with  a  fai?  coimpensation 
foe  th«m  ;  when  I  know  all  this  of  France,  I  shall  be  as  well 
pleased  as  any  one  must  be,"  &o.  &o. 

These  ex|Mres8ions  show  plainly  emmgk  the  stote  oi  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Bfirke  at  the  time^ 

In  a  second  letter,  whieh  must  hare  been  written  after  the  5th 
and  6  th  of  October^  he  i^>eaks  in  a  manner  far  more  dislinot  and 
determined. 

(PagO'  d^k)  **  If  any  of  those  horrid  deeds,  whioh  surely 
have  not  been  misinterpreted  to  us,  were  the  aet9  of  the  rulers, 
what,  am  we  to  think  of  an  armed  people  under  such  rulers  ? 
Or  if  (which  possibly  may  be  the  case)  there  is  in  reality  and 
substance  no  ruler ;  and  Uiat  the  chiefs  are  driven  before  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  lead  them ;  and  if  the  anmed  corps  are  composed 
of  men  who  have^no  fixed  principle  of  obedience,  and  are  embo- 
^ed  only  by  the  prevalence  of  some  general  iaelination ;  who 
can  repute  himself  safe  among  a  people  so  furious  and  so  senseless? 

'^  In  all  appearance,  the  new  system  is  a  most  bungling  and 
unworkmanUke  performance.  I  confess  I  see  no  principle  of 
ooherenoe,  co-operation,  or  just  subordination  of  parts  in  this 
whole  project ;  nor  any  the  least  aptitude  to  the  conditions  and 
wants  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  applied ;  nor  anything  well  ima- 
gined for  the  formation,  provision,  or  direction  of  a  eommon 
foree«  The  direct  contrary  appears  to  me.  I  cannot  think  with 
yon,  that  the  Assembly  hatve  done  much.  They  have,  ^indeed, 
tfudone  a  great  deal,  and  so  completely  broken  up  their  country 
as  a  statoy  that,  I  assure  you,  there  are  few  here  such  Antigalli- 
cans  as  not  to  feel  some  pity  on  the  deplorable  view  of  the  wreck 
of  France.  I  confess  to  you,  that  till  I  saw  it  I  could  not  con- 
ceive thatany  men  in  pubHo  could  have  shown  so  little  mercy 
to  their  country." 

This  waa  very  strong  language,  and  must  have  been  the 
result  of  the  outrages  that  he  had  observed  committed  by  the 
populace  of  Paris,  and  the-  6wee]Mng  measures  that  had  been 
adopted  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  current  of  the  new 
opinioDS  had  run  very  high  from  Ute  £b11  of  the  Bastile  on  the 
14th  of  July ;  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  the  Mb  and  6th  of 
Oet^her,  had  occurred ;  and  during  all  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
the  proceedings  in  France  had  been  carefully  watched  by  Mr. 
Burke,  and,  therefore,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  our  own  parlia- 
me«iin  January  1790,  so  early  as  the  9th  of  February,  1790, 
no6  a  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  May 
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1789,  he  took  nis  part  in  the  Eng^iah  fionae  of  CkxnnBona,  di- 
rectly in  opposition  to  the  whole  ajstem  of  the  Freneh.  patriots 
and  mlers,  and  protested,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  agaio^  the 
principles,  proceedings,  and  tendencies  of  the  Frmch  Bevolution. 
The  other  great  distinguished  statesman  and  fiiend  to  liberty, 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  conversation,  and  in  the 
house  expressed  his  sympatiiy  with  the  French  peoj^e  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty,  and  his  exultation  in  their  success^  for  success 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
these  illustrious  men  was  so  vital,  that  a  mptoxe  was  evidently 
{lossible,  and  even  to  be  expected. 

A  meeting  of  the  Whig  party  (Mr.  Barke  included),  it  is 
understood,  was  held  at  Burlington  House  immediately  after. 
It  lasted  from  ten  at  night  to  three  in  the  morning,  but  it  ended 
in  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  amid  irreconcilable  diffeiy 
enees  of  opinion.  Great  talents,  it  is  said,  were  displayed,  but 
no  mutual  cempromise,  or  general  adjustment^  could  unhappily 
be  effected. 

Mr.  Burke  after  this  meeting  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  press ; 
and  so  early  as  May  25  of  the  same  year,  1790,  he  told  Lord 
Charlemont  that  he  was  much  occupied  and  much  agitated  with 
his  employment,  and  his  task  was  carried  on  during  the  summer 
with  his  accustomed  ardour. 

The  result  was  memorable.  In  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  1790,  was  published  his  celebrated  work,  his 
''  Kefleclions.*'  Its  appearance  was  a  sort  of  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  revolution.  Thirty  thousand  copies  were  sold  in 
an  instant  in  London.  No  previous  production  ever  excited  so 
much  attention. 

The  work  must  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  defence  of 
the  old,  and  as  a  most  indignant  protest,  and  most  eloquent  in- 
dictment, preferred  against  the  new  opinions;  illustrated  by 
such  events  and  proceedings  as  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Eevolutioa. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  continent  transmitted  to  Mr.  Burke  their 
approbation. 

The  University  of  Dublin  and  distinguished  members  of  Ox- 
ford  offered  him  their  tribute  of  admiration. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  others  of  the  dignified  elergj  of 
France,  very  naturally  wrote  letters  of  acloaowledgment. . 

In  our  own  country,  the  most  decided  effect  was  produced  on 
the  great  body,  not  only  of  our  clergy,  but  of  our  nobility,  our 
statesmen,  our  men  of  letters,  and  our  people  of  proper^.     The 
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tide  of  pfublio  opnion  was  entirely  roiled  baek,  as  far  as  these 
were  concenied ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  book  was  considered 
by  many  as  assailing  the  very  foundations  of  liberty.  Mr.  Fox 
thought  so,  and  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  his  sentiments  upon  a 
great  subject  Uke  this.  He  had  never  done  so  from '  the  £rst ; 
he  had  early  made  allusions  to  the  French  Eevolution  (and  even 
in  the  House  of  Commons),  in  a  very  different  tone  and  temper 
from  those  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he  had  afterwards,  both  in  public 
and  private,  avowed  opinions  totally  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Mr.  Burke's  book,  whien  it  came  out. 

The  subject  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing 
spring  of  1791,  produced  at  length  an  altercation  between  these 
two  distinguished  men,  in  the  presence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England :  and  all  political  friendship  between  them 
was  from  this  moment  at  an  end,  and  for  ever. 

They  had  fought  together  in  many  a  long  debate  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  the  mild  government  of  mankind,  during  the 
American  contest.  They  had  struggled  together  in  what  they 
conceived  a  generous  cause,  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
East;  they  had  united  against  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
excefisire  and  undue  influence  of  the  crown,  in  the  constitution 
of  their  own  country ;  they  had  been  bound  together  by  the 
most  ennobling  of  all  ties,  the  mutual  admiration  of  the  great 
talents  and  elevated  qualities  of  each  other;  even  a  sort  of 
tender  sympathy  lexisted  between  them.  Fox  declared  that 
Burke  had  been  his  master,  and  that  he  had  learned  everything 
from  him  that  he  could  suppose  he  knew.  And  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Mr.  Burke,  when  his  end  was  now  fast  approaching, 
declared  in  like  manner,  that  Mr.  Fox  **  was  bom  to  be  loved." 

He  had  indeed  shown  himself  bom  to  be  loved  in  this  very 
altercation  with  Mr.  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  all 
these  mutual  merits,  these  ties  of  generous  sympathy  and  kin- 
dred genius,  all  at  this  unhappy  moment  were  overpowered  and 
found  to  be  vain ;  and  this  memorable  conflict  in  the  history  of 
mankind  between  the  new  and  the  old  opinions,  which  had 
already  produced  such  extraordinary  events  in  France,  and  wad 
to  be  followed  by  such  convulsions  in  that  country  and  in  Europe, 
was  flrst  to  be  marked  by  a  conflict  and  a  convulsion  of  two  of 
the  greatest  minds  that  had  yet  been  given  to  our  parliaments 
by  the  free  constitution  of  England. 

There  may  be  thoseto  whom  a  subject  of  this  kind  maybe  of 
no  matenal  interest.  You  are  not,  I  trust,  of  a  temperament  so 
unworthy. 
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He  is  without  geaias  hiniself;  who  can  be  iflififl^ni^te.'wlttfe 
ever  has  oonoemed  illastrious  men  like  these ;  bemgfi  a§  ^la^bet 
order,  who  are  destaaed  to  be  ranked  with  tboie  wiio  Jisimsl  beeo 
the  glory  of  oiir<  ecmntry ;  the  Dii  Majore*  of  the  BuUiheon  of 
England,  whose  memory  oao  never  die,  while  her  atory  k  yet  t9 
betcdd, 

I  must  confess  indeed^  unwillingly  confess,  that  ymx  wilMiflta 
to  note,  and  you  may  ta^  it  to  your  iBstruetion,  tbe  irritabililiM 
^at  appear  e^  ofteA,  in  oar  oommon  nature,  even  wHsn  tfast 
nature  is  exhibited^,  as  on  the  present  oceasion,  in  its' noblest 
specimens.  These  irritabiUties  were  fatal,  more  espeoially  whils 
one  of  these  great  defenders  of  the  rights  of  humanity  wi^icoiN 
tending,  as  he  eoneeived,  for  the  freedom  cf  mankind,  and  ^ 
other,  as  he  believed,  for  tiie  peace  and  good  government  of  tha 
world. 

These  general  views  i^at  I  have  now  o^fcrred  you  on.  t^mpar. 
ticular  period  of  the  Eevelution,  imd  the  influence  that  itifaad  on 
this  country,  may  be  fhrther  illustrated  by  one  or  twoioiiB 
quotations,  whieh  I  will  proceed  to  give  ytm.-  When  MrjBoiiLB 
first  spoke  in  the  spring  <^  1790,  so  deddecfly  and  at  somei  lengtit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  producing,  in  fiict,  the  principles  and 
views  l^ftt  he.  €ifierwaf*d9  in  l^ovember  so  eloquently  and  so  fnliy 
exhibited  in  his  book,  Mr;  Sheridan  immediately  xoae,  and 
among  otjier  observations,  and  after  paying  smone  warm  eompii- 
ments  to  Mp.  Bui^ce's  general  principles,  said,  that  **  he  eoiild 
not  conceive  how  it  was  poseable  for  a  man  possessing  mch  pain^ 
ciples,  or  for  any  man  who  vaked  our  own  oonstitntLon,  or 
revered  the  Bevolution,  that  obtained  it  for  us,  to  unite  with 
such  feelings  an  indignant,  unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriotic  party  in  France.  Bie:  ooneeived 
theirs  to  be  as  just  a  Eevolution '  as  ours,  proceeding  u^n.  as 
sound  a  principle^  imd  a  greater  provocation.  Hie  vehemently 
defended  the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the  Natmnnl  Attend 
biy;  he  could'  not  even  undeitrtatid  what  was  meant  hy.  tiie 
charge  against  l^em,  of  having  overtmmed  tlie  Isaws^  tlie  jnstiee, 
and  the  revenues  (k  their  oountry.  What  were  tiiek  JnWs? 
The  arMtrary  ^aftidates  of  capncioos  despotism.  What  their 
justice?  The  partial  fidjudieations  of  venal  magiatratea:  Whi^ 
their  revenuesl^  Ketioiml  bankruptcy.  This  he  thongfat  the 
fundamental  eirc^  of  his  right  honourable  fiend's  9Bgnmes]^ 
that  he  accused  the  National  Assembly  of  creating  that,  wMch 
they  had  found  e^sting^  in  fiiU  deformity,  at  thefixst  hour  ci 
their  meeting.     The  public  creditor  had  been  defiouided;  the 
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tksa^  u|Mm  tke  poor,,  despair  on  all.  In  this  lail^iation  the  wis^ 
dooit  aftd  fbelii^  of  the  nation  were  appealed  to  bj  the  goYem^ 
taent ;  9Mid  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  by  Engliahmen,  that  a ' 
peo]^  fio  ciximxafttanoed  should  search  for  the  eause  and  source 
of  all  their  calamities,  or  that  they  should  find  them  in  the 
arbitrary  constitution  of  their  govemment»  or  in  the  prodigal 
and  conrapt  administration  of  their  revenues?  for  such  an 
evily  when  proved,  what  remedy  could  be  resorted  to  but  a 
tBdtoal  amendment  of  the  &ame  and  fabric  of  the  constitution 
itself?  This  change  was  not  the  object  of  the  liTational  Assem-r 
ULy  only;  it  was  the  claim  and  cry  of  all  France  united  as  one 
man,  to  one  purpose.  He  joined  with  Mr.  Burke  in  abhorring 
the  cruelties  that^  had  be^  committed;  but  what  was  the 
striking  lesson,  the  awM  moral  that  was  to  be  gathered  from. 
the  outrages  of  the  populace  ?  What  but  a  superior  abhonence 
of  that  accursed  system  of  despotic  government,  that  seit  at 
nought  the  property,  the  liberty,  and  the  lives  of  the  .subject; 
a  government  tiiat  dealt  in  extortion*  dungeons  and  tortures; 
that  set  an  example  of  depravity  to  the  slaves  it  ruled  over ;  and 
if  a  day  of  pc^wer  came  to  the^wietched  populace,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  it  was  to  be  r^;retted,  that  they  acted 
without  those  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  which  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  their  governors  had  stripped  them  of." 

This  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1790,  and  tins  is  the  animated 
qieeeh,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  to  which  Mr.  Burke 
alludes,  when  he  gives  in  his  works  an  epitome  of  his  own. 

But  again,  soon  after  tiiis,  it  happened  that  the  Dissenters 
applied  lor  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  ai^d  Test  Acts.  This  re- 
peal was  revised. 

Mjs.  Barfoauldy  one  of  their  brightest  ornaments  at  the  time* 
immediately  wrote  an  eloquent  and  indignant  address  to  the 
qi^onents  of  the  measure :  a  sort  of  digression  to  the  subject  of 
Prance,  in  the  course  of  her  ren^onstranoe,  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  general  feelings  of  the  friends  of  liberty  at  this  time 
in  Gceat  Britain^  and  in  truth,  of  the  new  opinionsi  wherever 
they  were  entertained.  In  March,  1790,  "Can  ye  not,"  she 
pays,  ''  disoem  the  signs  of  the  times?  The  minds  of  men  are 
in  movement,  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Atlantic  A^tated 
.with  new  and  strong  emotions,  th^  swell  and  heave  beheatii 
opprassion,  as  the  seas  beneath  the  polar  circle^  when  at  the  ap- 
proach of  ^ring,  they  grow  impatient  to  burst  their  icy  chains ; 
wheawhat  but  ta  ii^stant  before  seemed  fio  firm^  spread  for 
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many  a  dreary  league  like  a  flood  of  solid  marfale,  kH  oace^iih 
a  tremendous  noise  gives  way,  long  fissoxes  spread  in.  every  dire^^ 
tion,  and  the  air  resoonds  with  the  cladi  of  floating  fragments,' 
which  eyery  hour  are  broken  from  the  mass.  The  Genius  of- 
Philosophy  hi  waikixtg  abroad,  and  wiUi  the  toudi  of  Itkuiid's 
spear  is  tiyitig  titie  establishments  of  the<  earth.  The  vanom 
fbrms  of  prejudice,  superstition,  and  serrility,  stiart  vp  in  th^ 
trae  shapes,  which  had  long  imposed  upon  tifie  world  undet  iiie 
revered  semblances  of  honour,  faith,  and  k>yahy.  Wliaieyer  is 
loose  must  be  shaken  off,  whatever  is  oormpted  must  be  Lopped 
away,  whatever  is  not  built  on  the  broad  baeds  of  public  utility 
must  be  thrown  to  the  ground.  Obtoure  mwrmurs  gath^,  and 
Bwell  into  a  tempest;  the  spirit  *of  inquiry,  tike  a  severe  and 
searching  wind,  penetrates  every  part  of  the  great  body  politic ; 
and  whatever  is  unsound,  whatever  is  ii^rm,  shrinks  at  the 
visitation.  Liberty  here,  with  the  lifted  crosier  in  her  hand, 
jand  the  cmciflx  conspieuous  on  her  breast ;  there,  led  by  philo- 
sophy, dnd  crowned  with  tine  civic  wreath,  animates  men  to 
assert  their  long^forgotten  rights :  with  a  ^licy  far  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  than  the  boasted  establishments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  she  diffuses  her  blessings  to  every  class  of  men,  and 
even  extends  a  smile  of  hope  and  promise  to  the  poot  AMean, 
the  victim  of  hard,  impenetrable  avariee.  Man,  as  Hion,  be- 
comes an  object  of  respect ;  tenets  are  transferred  from  theory 
to  practice.  The  glowing  sentiment  and  the  lofty  speculation 
no  longer  serve  but  to  adorn  the  pages  of  a  book;  they  are 
brought  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms ;  and  what  some 
centuries  ago  it  was  daring  but  to-  think  and  dangerous  to  ex* 
press,  is  now  realized  and  carried  into  eflfect.  Systems  are 
analyzed  into  their  first  principles,  and  principles  are  fairly 
pursued  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  The  enemies  of  re- 
formation, who  palliate  what  they  cannot  defend,  and.  defer  what 
they  dare  not  refuse,  who,  with  Felii,  put  off  to  a  more  eon- 
venient  season  what,  only  because  it  is  the  present  seasan,  is 
inconvenient,  stand  aghast !  and  find  they  have  no  power  to  put 
back  the  important  hour  when  Nature  is  labouring  with  the 
birth  of  great  events.  Can  ye  not  discern?— but  you  do  dis- 
cern these  signs;  you  discern  them  well,  and  your  al&rm  is 
apparent. 

"You  see  a  mighty  empire  breaking  from  bondi^,  «iid  ex- 
erting the  energies  of  recovered  freedom ;  and  England,  -which 
was  usM  to  glory  in  being  the  assertor  of  liberty  and  refuge  of 
the  oppressed ;  England,  who  with  geueroiia  and  respectful  spa* 


pal^y  m  times  not  iar  remote  from  our  own  mjomcHy,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  so  many  subjects  of  tlmt  empke,  when  crushed 
beneath  the  iron  rod  of  persecution,  and  by  so  doing,  circulated 
a  liT^elier  abhorrence  of  tyranny  within  her  own  veins ;  Eng. 
land,  who  has  long  neproax^ied  hver  with  being  a  slave,  now  cen* 
Bures  her  for  daring  to  be  &ee ;  Engilaiid,  who  has  held  the  torch 
to  her,  is  mortified  to  see  it  blaze  brighter  in  her  h^nds ;  Ex3g« 
land,  for  whom,«  and  for  whese  manners  and  habits  of  thinking, 
that  empire  has,  for  some  time  pasi^  felt  even  an  enthusiastic 
}>rediieetion,  and  to  whom,  as  a  model  of  laws  and  government, 
she  looks  up  with  affeclionate  reverence;  England,  nursed  at  the 
breast  of  liberty,  and  breathing  the  finest  spirit  of  enlightened 
philosophy,  views  a  sister  nation  with  affected  scorn  and  real 
jealousy,  and  presumes  to  ask  ^e<iker  she  yet  exists  ?  Yes,  aH 
of  ha:  exists  that  is  worthy  to  do  so.  Her  dungeons,  indeed, 
exist  no  longer ;  the  iron  doors  are  forced ;  the  massy  waUs  are 
thrown  down ;  and.  the  liberated  spectres,  trembling  between  joy 
and  horror,  may  now  blazon  the  infernal  secrets  of  their  prison* 
boose.  -T^e  cloistered  monks  no  longer  exist,  nor  does  tiie  soft 
heart  of  sensibility  beat  behind  the  grate  of  a  convent ;  but  the 
best  affections  of  the  human  mind,  permitted  to  flow  in  their 
natural  channel,  diffase  tiEkeir  Mendly  influence  ov^  the  brighten- 
ing prospect  of  domestic  happiness.  Nobles,  the  creatures  of 
kings,  exist  no  longer;  but  man,  the  creature  of  God,  exists 
there,  who  only  now  truly  begins  to  exist,  and  to  hail,  with 
shouts  of  grateful  acclamation,  the  better  birthday  of  his  coun* 
try.  Go  on,  generous  nation,  set  the  world  an  example  of  virtues, 
as  you  have  of  talents !  Be  our  model  as  we  have  been  yours  I 
May  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  moderation,  the  spirit  of 
fhmnBss,  guide  and  bless  your  counsels !" 

!niis  fine  effusion  of  a  comprehensive  benevolence,  and  an 
ardent  imagination,  was  written  in  Maieh,  1790,  when  the  new 
opinions  had  been  now  strongly  asserted  in  Erance,  and  whpn 
Mr.  Burke  (to  whom  several  passages  allude)  had  tdken  his  part 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  November  following  his  book 
appeared,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  then  just  entmng  upon 
the  public  exercise  of  his  great  powers,  eoqn  after  published  his 
reply*  He  presumes  not,  after  the  meditaidon  of  the  wcM'k  of 
Burke,  to  give  the  reins  to  his  sensibility  and  generous  expepta- 
tions,  as  does  Mrs.  Barbauld;  still,  in  the  more  measured  tone 
and  manner  of  a  philosophic  reascmer,  he  ventures  to  declare 
*^  that  the  discussion  of  great  ^ths  has  prepared  a  body  of  laws 
for  tbd  Naticmal  AssemUy ;  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
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has  almost  prepared  a  people  to  receive  them  \  and  good  ia^  are 
at  length  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  miserieaof  the 
human  raoe  are  about  to  be  aUeviated,  That  hope  may  be  illu- 
sion, for  the  grounds  of  its  enemies  are  strong, — ^the  folly  and 
Tillany  of  men.  Yet  they  who  entertain  it  will  feel  no  shame 
in  defeat,  and  no  envy  of  the  triumphant  predictions  of  their 
adversaries. 

*  Meheietde  inalim  cmii  Platono  exrare.' 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  French  Eevolutionists,  the 
fHends  of  freedom  must  ever  consider  them  as  the  auth<»rs  of  the 
greatest  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  cause  of 
man.  They  never  can  cease  to  rejoice,  that  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  calamities  and  crimes  which  blacken  human  annals,  the 
year  1789  presents  one  spot  on  which  the  eye  of  humanity  maj* 
with  oompkceace  dwell." 

In  another  page,  after  a  sort  of  summary  and  general  esti« 
mate,  he  observes  (p,  202,  Vin.  Gal.) :  "  Thus  various  are  the 
aspects  which  the  French  Bevolution,  not  only  in  its  influence 
on  literature,  but  in  its  general  tenor  and  spirit,  presents  to 
minds  occupied  by  various  opinions.  To  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke," 
he  says,  **  it  exhibits  nothing  but  a  scene  of  horror ;  in  his  mind 
it  inspires  no  emotion  but  abhorrence  of  its  leaders,  commisera- 
tion of  their  victims,  and  alarma  at  the  influence  of  an  event 
which  menaces  the  subversion  of  the  policy,  the  arts,  and  the 
manners  of  the  civilized  world.  Minds  who  view  it  through 
another  medium  are  filled  by  it  with  every  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion and  triumph,  inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness.^ 

Such  are  the  ezpiessions  in  the  Yindicise  Gallicse ;  ana  among 
these  minds  must  therefore  be  numbered  the  mind  of  the  author. 

I  have  now,  in  a  general  way^  eidiibited  the  different  views 
and  opinions  of  the  great  writers  and  reasoners  of  our  own  coun- 
try on  this  interesting  occasion,  on  this  memorable  crisis  of  hu- 
man affairs ;  it  is  surely  not  without  a  sentiment  of  melancholy 
that  we  can  now  read  Uiese  splendid  effusions  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  mankind.  We  ^nnk  of  what  has  passed  in  Prance, 
and  however  variously  we  may  distribute  oiur  censure,  we  have 
no  admiration  to  bestow,  we  kave  no  triumph  to  enjoy ;  we  have 
only  a  painful  task  to  endure.  We  have  to  meditate,  we'  have 
to  inquire  again  and  again  how  it  could  possibly  happen,  that 
such  natural  hppes,  such  generous  feelings,  were  all  disappointed 
and  in  vain ;  how  the  cause  of  ^berty  was  lost ;  and  that,  fbl« 
luwing  the  course  of  this  Beyolutipnj  there  is  little  for  the  eye 
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to  rest  upon  Dutyiolence,  and  fury,  and  bloodshed,  and  guilt— 
little  but  what  is  fitted  to  appal  the  imagination  and  mortify  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  can  sympathize  with  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow-^creatures,  or  feel  for  the  dignity  of  our  common  naturfe. 


LECTURE    XXL 

FEOM  THE  FIFTH  AKD  SIXTH  OF  OCTOBER  TO  THE  FLIGHT 
TO  VAKENNES. 

To  U0|  who  live  at  a  distance  of  time  and  place  from  the  open* 
ing  of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  who,  aboTe  all,  have  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  judging  after  the  event,  it  appears  not  a  little  sur- 
prising, that  such  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  as  Ihis, 
should  have  been  hailed  with  such  brilliant  anticipations  of  thqi 
result.  It  is  even  yet  more  surprising,  that  the  most  favourable 
expectations  should  have  been  retained  and  persevered  in,  not 
only  through  the  early  months  of  1789,  but  through  the  years  of 
1790  and  1791 ;  by  some  even  beyond  the  dreadful  massacres  of 
September  1792.  What  was  the  real  truth  of  the  case  }  From 
the  first  there  was  every  possibility  that  great  changes  might 
ensue,  so  lost  had  been  the  government  in  puWc  opinion ;  so  ac- 
tive and  powerful  had  been  the  writers  who  had  been  agitating 
the  minds  of  men  on  every  subject  of  morality,  politics^  and  re- 
ligion. And  what  could  these  changes  be ;  must  they  not  be 
perilous  in  the  extreme  ?  Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
btattes,  the  popular  party  appeared  to  have  no  modesty  of  expec- 
tation, the  court  party  no  prudence  of  management ;  and  if  &en 
abuses  were  to  be  rooted  out,  and  the  State  to  be  regenerated,  as 
it  was  called,  what  could  be  expected ;  what,  but  that  the' most 
Tiolent  concussions  would  take  place?  The  people  were  not 
tised  to  freedom ;  they  had  no  maxims,  principles,  and  associa- 
tions ingrafted  on  their  minds,  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  it,  or  even  to  its  permanence,  if  established.  A  people  vain, 
thoughtless,  and  eafflly  excitisd ;  in  their  disposition  essentially 
military ;  nay,  more,  a  people  among  whom  such  men  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  as  were  to  be  found,  had  been  long  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  such  writings  and  options,  as  were  fitted  to 
loosen  all  the  principles  by  which  sooiel^  is  held  together.  Under 
these  circumstances,  aU  perfectly  known  and  acknowledged  at 
the  time,  it  certainly  now  appears  somewhat  wonderful,  that 
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Buoii  hopes  could  hav^  been  entertained  of  an  elpdrianent,  so 
trulj  fearful  and  uncertain.  Nerer^  perhaiMS,  was  an  isstflmce 
where  wishes  were  bo  mistaken  for  realities^  where  the  inflne&oo 
of  the  feelings  had  such  an  efiect  on  the  understftadiDg.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  the  truth  iB>  that  it  was 
at  first,  and  that  it  long  remained,  a  mark  of  prejudice  in  those 
who  lived  at  the  time,  of  old  age,  of  want  of  intelligence,  or  an 
indication  of  some  attachment  to  arbitrary  principles  of  goTem- 
ment,  to  want  sympathy  in  the  proceedings  or  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  of  the  patriots  of  the  Constituent  AssemUy ;  it  was 
a  sort  of  mental  phenomenon,  in  any  wise  and  good  man,  to  be 
explained  and  accounted  for :  no  doubt  some  exceptions  are  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Burke  in  this  country  is  an  obrious  one,  atd  M^ 
Mallet  du  Pan  in  Prance  is  another./  So  early  as  Norember, 
1788,  this  last  observer,  far  from  looking  forward  with  hope  and 
delight  to  the  scenes  that  were  disclosmgthemselv^tohiaTiewy 
could  only  express  himself  in  the  fi)llowing  manner  :— 

"  This  violence,  this  anarchy,"  he  writes,  **  still  contmoes. 
The  authors  of  it  suppose  that  tiiey  ore  in  six  months  to  bring 
a  government  to  pei^ection,  transform  an  absolute  monarchy 
into  a  republic,  and  administer,  according  to  M.  Lacretdle,  the 
most  beautiful  lessons  to  all  free  states.  In  the  mean  time  l^ere 
are  no  two  schemes,  ideas,  or  proposals  alike :  assemblies  are 
held  in  the  provinces  with  or  without  orders,  or  contrary  to 
orders.  Every  brain  is  heated.  We  have  reasonings  and  coun- 
ter-reasonings ;  and  instead  of  showing  the  different  orders  in 
the  States  how  their  interests  agree,  men  are  only  oecupied  in 
showing  them  the  contrary,  in  setting  them  against  each  other, 
and  in  creating  a  schism  between  the  Tiers  Etat  and  the  other 
two  orders.  They  have  succeeded.  The  excess  of  the  shiise  of 
"powet  has  brought  on  an  actual  crisis,  and  this  crisis  wiH  pro- 
duce no  good,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  what  is  required 
and  demanded.  France  is  oH  the  eve  of  seeing  the  times  of 
Henry  III.  renewed,  where  the  king  had  to  combat  one-half  of 
the  Nation  with  the  other." 

This  was  written  by  M.  Mallet  du  P&n  in  November  1 788,  and 
bears  a  strong  testimony  to  his  sagacity  and  intelligence.  Id* 
stances  of  this  kind  no  doubt  occurred,  but  in  general  little  fear 
sj^ems  to  have  been  entertained  in  France,  and  nothing  but  hope 
in  England. 

Yet  what  could  be  more  ominous  than  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  period  where  we  have  just  left  them,  even  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  October  1789,  but  six  short  months  ttfter  Idbe^meetiiig 
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of  tbe  BiiatoB  General  ?— The  king  a  prlBonef  ;  the  first  wise  and 
good  men,  that  weie  leaders  of  tiie  Assembly,  Mounier  and  his 
Meads,  throwing  up.  the  cause  of  the  Eevolution  in  disgust;  the 
<x}urt  and  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime  emigrating  or  pre- 
fMurii^  to  Emigrate,  looking  only  to  foreign  powers  for  succour ; 
ifae  soyereign  people  triumphant,  and  eveiy  chance  for  peace 
and  A  happy  acyustraent  of  the  national  difiicidties  left  to  depend 
upon  ihe  in&uenee  of  La  fayette  and  his  Mends  on  the  qua 
side,  and  the  prudence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  on  the 
other.  Surely  this,  was  but  a  melancholy  situation  of  things, 
and  iitlile  titled  to  encourage  suoh  expectations  as  seem  to  have 
been  matntained  for  many, '  many  months,  after  the  period  to 
wiiidi  we  are  nowalluding«-^Daring  all  these  months,  the  Con* 
stituent  Assembly  proceeded,  and  in  the  way  I  have  already  in 
general  described. 

I  do  not  write  the  history  of  the  BeYolutbn,  and  can  only  re* 
present  generally  what  you  must  attentiyely  read  yoursdves. 
Great  reforms  were  made,  great  and  lasting  benefits  procured 
iar  Vtamoe  i  I  have  already  mentioned  them ;  but  these  were 
accompanied  by  the  most  violent  subversions  of  property,  and 
of  all  established  authority :  I  have  already  alluded  to  them^ 
No  terms  were  kept  with  the  patrons  of  the  old  opinions;  no 
pvoper  attrition  paid  to  the  common  principles  of  justice  and 
right,  A  certain  looseness  of  principle  was  observable,  a  certaiu 
indifference  to  those  notions  which,  bind  society  together,  and 
are  necessary  to  its  very  existence ;  and  this  more  particularly 
out  of  the  Assembly,  in  the  clubs  that  ruled  the  Assembly :  on 
the  whole,  no  system  of  general  conciliation,  mutual  saoriiices^ 
and  tempemte  adjustnuents  bet^Fc^n  the  siipporters  of  the  Eevo« 
lution  and  those  who  were  to  suffer  by  it.  In  vain  were  claimsi 
and  rights  to  tibds  effect  insisted  upon  by  some  who  still  re- 
mained in  the  Assembly,  and  whom  Mounier  and  his  iriends 
should  not  have  parted  &om«  I^othing  of  the  kind  was  either 
named  into  execution,  or  wm  its  necessity  s^ifflciently  admitted 
even  in  theory  by  the  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

£atl  am  now  speaking  ^of  their  conduct  more  particularly 
dimng  a  period  whioh  I  consider  as  a  distinct  interval,  from  the 
14th  of  July  1789,  to  the  king's  flight  in  June  1791,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  difOiculUes  of  the  Assembly  were  not  always 
great,  even  during  this  interval,  supposing  them  to  wish  well  to 
A^ie  king,  and  the  monarchy,  and  the  cause  of  order  and  of 
peace ;  but  ^ter  this  interval,  and  from  the  unfortunate  event 
of  tha  king'&  flig}it|  their  difficulties  became  more  and  more  em^ 
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l^auaBsifig ;  and  it  would  aoi  haye  been  very  poBsiUe^  wliataYw 
had  been  their  wishes  and  opinionB  in  favonr  of  the  monatiehyy 
to  have  properly  satisfied  the  publie^  or  seoured  their  BeFo3DEitio&, 
when  the  king  had  once  fledi  and  been  brought  back  toiiia 
prison;  not  possible^  without  treoddng  matenaUy  u|Kni  tiw 
prerogatives  that  are  moat  obviottsly  neceaaary  to  the  eziBkoiee 
of  every  monarehy.    I  apeak  not»  therefore,  at  preaeeot,  of  tfaia 
last  interTol  between  the  return  of  the  king  and  the  doae  of  the 
Constituent  Assemblyi  but  of  the  interval  between  the  14th  ai 
July  1780,  and  the  king's  flight  in  June  1791.   And  where  the 
blame  is  really  to  reach  the  Aaaembiyi  and  I  tiiink  witteiit 
much  hesitation,  is,  not  only  at  the  first  op^iing  of  the  States 
but  from  this  14th  of  July  1789,  to  the  king^s  attempted  eaoape 
in  June  1791,  the  interval  we  have  first  mentioned.    Beit  ad-» 
mitted  that  the  queen  and  the  court  could  not  bear  the  Bevoln* 
tion,  and  wished  oxdy  the  retom  of  the  old  regime ;  be  it  ad« 
mitted,  that  the  king  wanted  charaGter ;  atill  it  waa  dear,  tiat^ 
as  far  as  benevolence  and  humanity  went,  he  did  uai  wanteha^ 
raoter,  and  that  he  did  not  at  all  inaisl  on  the  retom  of  the  old 
regime,  if  the  new  regime  was  but  made  agreeable  to.  the  ij^ 
terests  of  his  people,  and  reconciled  in  any  tdezable  aaanflr  to 
his  natural  feeHngs  and  ideas  of  his  praogative.    Even  dutii^ 
the  14th  of  July  itself,  in  1789,  the  only  reasonable;,  or  indeed 
I  must  think,  possible  solution  of  all  the  j^enomena  waa^  that 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  order  Ihe  troops  to  &te  upon  the 
people ;  that  he  would  go  the  longtha  of  having  the  tEOopa  dadawn 
out  to  awe  the  populace  into  what  he  conceived  a  proper  obedi- 
ence to  his  authority,  but  had  never  for  a  moment  admitted  the 
thought  of  subjectmg  them^  even  if  necessary,  to  military 
execution. 

In  this  situation  of  things  there  waa  no  necessity  for  destmyi 
ing  all  the  national  safeguaids  and  defences  of  the  monarchy* 
The  plea  of  necessity  is  all  t^hat  is  urged  by  the  moat  violentof  the 
democratic  writers :  thio  necessity  cannot  be  shown.  The  better 
experiment,  the  experiment  more  consonant  to  humanity,  to  jus^. 
Hoe,  and  to  wisdom,  would  haive  beai  to  have  made  good  teams 
with  the  monarohy  aiid  with  the  privileged  ardefs,  particolarly 
the  clergy ;  to  have  had  oonfidenee  in  the  known  gentleness, , 
probity,  and  patriotism  of  the  Idng ;  and  not  to  have  hunied  oOf 
while  they  were  busy  seeming,  as  they  thought,  their  Bevvlu* 
ticm,  tiU  &ey  left  the  king  no  fair  hope  of  honour  or  oomfort  to. 
be  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things;  tiU  his  Menda-imd 
adherents,  and  the  patrons  of  the  old  opinions^  c<Mild  toea  thur 


iqneflL'imwhere,  as  they  conceiyed,  but  to  foreiga  powers ;  Bkd 
till  every  chmice  was  incoired  of  a  civil  war,  acecmipanied,  in 
aU  pidbabifitjy  by  a  fordgn  ixx^fsmon, 

'  I  GBimoibut  suppose  obsarvatlons  of  tbis  kind  oectnred,  not 
only  to  JHotmierand  his  fiieiids  firom  tbe  funst,  btttto  is^iny  mem^ 
beiB  ci  the  Oonstitqent  AisemUy  long  afltep ;  but  why  ihey  in- 
fluenoed  not  the  ms^ority  of  the  Assembly,  why  they  oeenrred 
Bofe  soffioitotly  to  the  understandings  <ii  La  Fayette  and  Ms 
fidends  (for  their  fBelings,  I  admit,  were  always  well  dir^ted), 
w&y  ^lej  bad.no  effect  on  the  clube,  why  tiiiey  did  not  eren 
Xfeadi  the  majority  of  the  French  nation,  the  people  of  property 
in  ih»  pnmnoes  and  in  Paris  (I  say  nothing  of  the  mob  in  or 
o«t  of  tbe  metropolis,  or  of  wicked  and  ambitious  men  wherever 
they  .might  be  £»nnd),  why  they  were,  on  the  whole,  every* 
whare  ao  little  regarded  or  respected :  this,  I  think,  must  be  ao« 
coimted  for  by  such  oonsidaratioiis  as  we  have  mentioned,  all 
iadbadod  nnder  the  general  term  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
opiaiona;  an  ininenoe  that  arose,  not  only  tnm.  the  plausible 
natose  of  the  opinions  themselves,  but  from  the  disgraceflil  con-> 
duct  ol  the  old  government,  through  many  prior  ages  oi  lioen* 
tidttmeBs  jmd  gnilt.  And  when  these  new  opinions  were  again 
(as  it  was  aapposed)  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the  late  revolu- 
tion and  eadmang  prosperity  of  America,  though  the  cases  were 
entbsely  dissimilar,  thia  influence  became,  even  among  the  en- 
l^^btened  and  good  (among  too  many  of  them  at  least),  parti* 
cabncly.  in  Bans,  totally  ungovernable  and  irremediable. 

1  oannot,  aa  1  have  saiid,  give  the  history,  I  will  allude, 
hovever,  to  a  &w  particulars* 

Ofoserye  the  situation  of  the  parties  firom  this  0th  of  October 
to  the  flight  of  the  king. 

^e  leaders  of  the  Censtituent  Assembly  wo«dd  not,  and  per- 
haps tiumg^t  they  coold  not,  separate  the  king  ffom  the  courtj 
and.  trust  the  one  while  they  oould  not  trust  the  other;  and 
they  therefore  ccmtinued  to  make  their  terms  sudi,  that  Hae  king, 
thflttigh  be  might  submit,  oould  not  possibly  apprcrn^  them. 

^e  .eoort  and  followers  of  the  old  r^une  wished  for 
nothing  but  a  coimter  revolution,  and  they  thought  it  their  best 
poUoy,  forsootiify  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Oonsti- 
tijanttABsembly,  and  contribute  to  the  failure  and  eonlusion  of 
evBtything,  that  the  folly  of  ^e  Bevolutlon  itself,  and  the 
neecwrity  of  a  return  to  the  old  regime,  might  be  the  more  ap- 
phrsnt;  looking,  however,  in  secret  to  foreign  powers  for  assist- 
anfiSAtaimpiove  any  importunity  that  might  o^i  and  no  longer 
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fiuppoenng  that  any  saoh  opportaniiyecmld  be  demed  from  any 
prooeediDg;s  of  thoir  ooantrymeii  at  home ;  mistaking.  tbii»  tb«  , 
|>e8t  and  most  humane  policy:  for  the  Gonstitofflit  Asaembly 
Whs,  with  all  its  oflfeBOes  and  faults,  the  best  master  they  were 
likely  to  have,  if  they  would  but  cheerily  and  sincexiQly  ac* 
quiesoe  in  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  to  look  abroad  was  only 
to  look  for  a  eivil  war.  The  people  (the  rei^ectable  part  of 
them)  found  themselves  aheady  more  free  and  more  happy  timii 
they  had  been,  and  they  continued  to  indulge  in  the  wannest 
hopes  and  expectatitms^  of  a  freedom  and  a  happiness  more  and 
more  increasing.  The  mob  and  their  orators,  for  it  is  lament- 
able to  think  tibat  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  general 
picture,  had  been  gratified  in  all  the  furious  and  degrading  pas^ 
sions  of  their  nature,  and  considered  themselres  as  the  peracms 
whose  interests  Were  to  be.  alone  attended  to,  and  of  these  in- 
terests they  thought  themselves  the  best  and  only  judges.  They 
were,  th^efore,  always  ready  to  be  unreasonable,  and  to  destroy 
all  hopes  of  the  Eevolution ;  while  the  king,  in  the  mean  time, 
sat  silent  in  the  prison  of  his  pakoe,  fixed  and  determined  on 
two  points  at  least,  but  apparently  on  two  only — not  to  shed 
the  blood  of  his  peo])le,  and  not  to  give  up  his  religion :  in  every 
other  respect,  without  effort  or  remonstrance,  observing  every 
thing,  but  preventing  nothing,  and  only  ready  to  recdve  any 
benefit  or  assistanoe  that  might  reach  him,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come. 

Such  was  tiie  general  situation  of  all  the  parties  ooncemed  in 
the  Eevolution  during  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
period  that  intervened  between  the-Sth  and  &th  of  October,  1789, 
and  the  king^s  flight  in  June,  1791. 

You  wiU  observe  the  events  that  took  place,  the  measures 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  I  cannot  go 
into  the  detail  of  them.  They  may  be  generaUy  describe  by 
*Ayi°g»  that  though  many  were  of  a  very  useful  kind,  highly 
favourable  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  community ;  still 
they  were  on  the  whole  such,  and  such  was  the  disposilaon  idiown 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  that  tiie  king  at  last  lost  all  pa- 
tience, and  attempted  to  escape. 

I  cannot,  I  say,  go  into  the  detail,  but  I  will  mention  a  few 
particulars.  In  tlie  first  place,  they  did  not  suffioientiy  secure 
themselves  from  the  infiuence  of  the  popular  clubs  and  mobs 
of  Paris.  They  made  a  Eiot  Act,  to  which  I  shall  allude^  and 
no  more. 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  Constituent  A^aembly  had 
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always  to  Btrnggle  with,  was  the  mobs  in  the  galleries,  the  mobs 
in  the  streets,  inflamed  by  their  orators,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
Beroltftion  rolled  on,  the  clubs,  who  often  put  the  mobs  in 
motiaBy  and  were  a  sort  of  permanent  mob  themselves.  The 
diffieolty  is  very  candidly  considered  by  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres^ 

"  Nothing,"  says  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,'  "  would  have 
been  so  easy  as  to  restrain  the  people  and  their  agitators,  but 
they  who  wished  well  to  the  constitution,  always  distrustful  lof 
the  king's  sincerity,  :feared,  if  they  repressed  the  people  with 
too  stxong  a  hand^  that  f^ey  should  thus  deprive  themselves  of 
their  services  when  they  might  stand  but  too  much  in  need  of 
them ;  they  broke  not  an  arm  which  they  might  want  to  use. 
Yes,  if  diey  could  but  have  counted  on  the  sincerity  of  the  king 
and  qneen,  if  they  could  bnt  have  seen  them  unite  themselves  to 
those  who  were  really  the  Mends,  and  Separate  themselves  from 
those  who  were  naturally  the  enemies,  of  the  new  constitution, 
and  still  more  the  enemies  of  the  leading  ^nstitutionalists,  those 
constitutionalists  would,  I  am  sure  (iays  /he),  have  been  the 
first  to  repress  those  disorders  and  nvake  the  people  submit  to 
the  law." 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  as  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres  states 
it,  but  it  is  only  bxl  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly 
and  of  the  court,  not  a  justification  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other*  Both  were,  accoiding  to  this  statement,  in  fault ;  and 
the  blame  falls  heaviest  on  the  Assembly,  lor  of  aU  legislatures 
and  houses  of  legislature,  the  first  and  most  indisputable  duty 
and  poHcy  is,  to  put  down  mobs  and  all  rival  clubs  and  associa- 
tions ;  there  is  no  other  safety  for  the  public  or  for  themselves-. 

This  last  is  a  very  endless  subject,  and  one  most  important 
through  every  part  of  the  French  Bevolution.  You  must  be 
already,  even  from  what/you  have  heard  in  these  lectures,  per- 
fectly able  to  comprehend  it ;  and  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me,  as  you  read  the  history,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  failed 
in  tlieir  duty  on  this  point  most  completely ;  more  particularly 
after  the  14th  of  July.  It  was  the  point,  of  all  others,  which 
they  should  have  resolved  to  accomplish,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  the  insincerity  of  the  court,  as  of  all  others,  the  one 
most  necessary  to  their  success. 

The  dub  of  the  Jacobins  was  at  first  but  a  collection  of  thd 
Breton  deputies,  who  met  every  day,  while  the  Assembly  sat  at 
Versailles,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  dis(;u88ion  and  co-operation. 
Afterwards  this  sort  of  party  association  became  more  numerous, 
and  all  that  were  of  the  popular  side  were  admitted*  When  the 
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Assembly  got  to  Farift,  ^e  dub  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Jaebbins, 
under  the  name  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  only  composed  of  the  deputies ;  but  members  \yerenow 
receiTed  from  the  commune  and  the  districts :  the  club  soon 
swelled  to  twelve  hundred,  was  the  rallying  point  of  aU  Uie  more 
violent  promoters  of  the  Revolution  from  time  to  time,  had  its 
affiliated  societies  all  over  France,  soon  began  to  exercise  a  sort 
f)i  domination  over  the  Assembly,  and  at  length  became  the 
flcourge  of  France  and  the  terror  of  Europe. 

The  club  of  1789,  so  called  from  the  year  of  its  formfttion, 
was  the  club  of  the  constitutionalists,  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  le 
Due  de  Rochefoucault,  &c.  These  were  more  moderate  from 
the  first,  and  more  reasonable,  but  like  the  Jacobins,  they  had  to 
sacrifice  to  popularity,  and  being  men  of  more  principle  and 
more  sense,  tiiey  were  outstripped  in  the  race,  and  exercised  a 
£u*  less  important  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Bevolutiott. 
[,  To  the  mobs  in  the  galleries,  the  mobs  in  the  Palais  Boyal, 
and  the  mobs  in  the  dubs,  were  to  be  added  the  mobs  of  the 
press,  the  journalists,  libellers;  and  political  writers  of  every  de* 
scription.  With  such  materials  in  existence,  a  commotion,  an 
insurrection,  was  always  ready*  A  desperate  and  bad  man  in 
the  Jacobin  dub,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal,  if  but  gifted  with 
popular  eloquence,  had  no  difficulty.  Rumours,  suspicions,  false^ 
hoods  of  whatever  kind,  were  first  whispered,  and  then  openly 
circulated.  The  demagogues,  the  journalists,  were  in  motion, 
speeches  made,  and  pamphlets  read,  groups  collected;  these 
were  united  into  a  crowd,  and  the  business  was  then  done.  But 
surely  all  this  time,  the  want  of  all  regular  ideas  of  propriety, 
of  justice,  of  humanity,  and  sense,  of  aU  moral  feelings  on  the 
subjects  of  property  and  law,  were  most  deplorably  visible  in  all 
the  members  of  the  community  taken  together;  in  the  people 
(of  the  second  and  middle  ranks  more  particularly),  who  must 
have  constituted  the  national  guard;  in  the  members  of  the 
dubs,  and  in  those  who  were  connected  with  the  press,  and  who 
surely  might  altogether  have  furnished,  it  might  have  been  sup* 
posed  in  every  capital  of  a  civilised  country,  a  sdffieient 
majority,  a  snffident  physical  strength,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
[National  Assembly,  whue  it  was  only  endeavouring  to  repress 
disorder,  outrages,  and  crimeil,  and  supporting  and  defending  its 
own  rights  and  authority;  bemg,  as  it  was,  the  only  image  of 
regular  government  then  existing ;  and  employed,  as  it  would 
then  have  been,  in  asserting  and  protecting  tiLe  most  obvious 
interests  of  every  sodety  of  human  beings. 
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Some  ^ffost^  however,  were  made  by  the  assembly)  as  I  hav^ 
announced  to  you,  and  I  will  now  allude  to  them.  Soon  afte^ 
tte  king  and  queen  had  been  brought  to  the  TuiUeries,  Mira- 
beau,  who,  though  a  tribune  of  the  people,  was  still  a  man  of 
sense,  and  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  order  and  law,  brought 
in  a  decree,  imitated,  he  said,  but  not  copied  from  the  Eiot  Act 
of  England.    This  is  the  Riot  Act  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

The  decree  is  well  expressed,  in  slrong  ai^  just  terms ;  it  has 
the  same  fault  with  our  own  act,  thatx)f  xequiring  themagistrate) 
in  the  presence  of  a  furious  mob,  to  read  it  (at  the  peril,  no 
doubt,  often  of  his  life) ;  but  it  is  extremely  superior  in  one  ma« 
terifd  respect,  for  it  allows  the  rioters  to  come  forward,  to  th^ 
number  of  six,  and  state  their  grievances  to  the  magistrates^  the 
rest  withdrawing. 

This  decree  yras  proposed  on  the  14th  of  October,  1789,  and 
Mirabeau  seems  very  properly  to  have  received  the  applauses  of 
the  Assembly ;  the  business,  however,  was  adjourned.  But  it 
happened  a  few  days  after,  that  a  baker  was  seized  by  the  po- 
piuace,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  the  most  ferocious  in« 
justice  and  cruelty,  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  repre* 
seoitatives  of  the  commune.  They  came,  therefore,  to  the  Assem* 
bly,  and  implored  them  to  pass  the  law  immediately.  The  sub« 
ject  of  the  decree  was  therefore  resumed,  and  the  law  made  and 
passed.  But  a  very  great  improvement  was  introduced,  for  the 
decree  (or  Blot  Act),  after  a  short  and  sensible  preamble,  stating,, 
that  liberty  only  could  exist  on  the  sujpposition  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  went  on  thus :  first,  the  mumcipal  officers,  if  the  pub- 
lio  peace  is  endangered,  shall  be  bound  to  declare  that  military 
force  must  be  produced ;  and  of  this  declaration,  secondly,  the 
signal  siiall  be,  the  hanging  out  of  the  windows  of  the  Town 
House,  a  red  flag,  and  their  carrying  before  them  a  red  flag 
through  Ihe  streets,  wherever  they,  with  their  armed  force,  go ; 
and  thirdly,  on  the  appearance  of  this  red  flag,  all  crowds  and 
iBolle^ons  of  men  shall  firom  that  moment  be  held  criminal,  and 
liable  to  be  dispersed  by  force. 

:  The  former  reasonable  provision  is  then  renewed,  tiiat  six  majr 
be  named  to  state  grievances,  the  rest  dispersing ;  and  after  three 
notices  given  aloud  by  the  magistrate,  he  may  take  what  mea- 
^xes  he  pleases  to  put  down  the  riot.  Proper  distinctions  are 
afterwards  naade,  and  different  punishments  enacted. 
'  This  Biot  Act  appears  to  me  a  great  improvement  on  the  Biot 
Act  and  law  of  England.  "With  us,  a  meeting  or  concourse  of 
the  people  only  becomes  illegal,  when  it  has  be^)on»e  a  just  eaQS0 
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of  tenor  to  (be  peaeeful  infaabitants  of  tbe  town  or  e(HHmamty, 
80  that  it  13  often  impoosiblo  for  the  people  to  kaow  whether 
they  are  obnoxious  to  the  law  or  not ;  and  they  ought  to  have 
counsel  and  take  their  opinion  every  five  mini^U^s,  as  the  ease 
may  alter  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  their  inereasing  numbers, 
or  the  nature  of  thar  conduct.  They  may  be  Ared  upon  if  they 
are  committing  viol^ice,  but  the  cuotom  having  always  been, 
for  the  last  half  century,  for  the  magistrate  ^^^  to  read  the  Eiot 
Act,  the  people  ignorantly  suppose  that  tibiey  are  safe  till  the 
Eiot  Act  has  been  read ;  and  it  then  often  becomes  a  question  of 
fact,  whether  the  Act  has,  or  has  not,  1>een  read ;  at  all  events, 
it  cannot  have  been  heard  by  rioters  at  any  distanoe.  iN'ow,  a 
red  flag  on  a  town  house,  or  carried  along  by  an  officer,  can  al- 
ways be  seen ;  and  there  is  also  a  justice  and  a  humanity  vol  al- 
lowing the  people  to  send  six  to  state  their  grievancea,  the 
rest  dispersing,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  an  English 
legislature. 

You  wiU  see  the  decree,  as  brought  in  by  the  lawyer  Target 
and  Mirabeau,  and  as  afberwards  left  to  stand,  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Bailly, 

.  In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Marquis  deFerrieres,  you  may  observe 
the  conduct,  of  Bobespierre,  the  only  deputy  that  resisted  the 
enactment  of  this  law ;  and  that,  in  a  regular  speech,  affirming 
that  the  magistrates,  and  not  the  people,  were  in  fault.  He 
probably  hoped  to  be  considered  by  the  populace,  as  the  only 
person  who  supported  their  rights  and  their  sovereignty.  Bo- 
bespierre  was  always  from  the  first  the  principle  of  evil. 

The  murderers  of  the  innocent  man  who  had  perished  were 
then  punished.  But  in  the  event,  the  ferocious  populace  of 
Paris  were  never  kept  in  any  proper  obedience  to  the  laws,  even 
when  all  that  was  required  from  them  was,  an  observance  of  the. 
common  duties  of  humanity  and  justice;  and  the  reproaches 
you  have  just  heard  from  me  must,  I  think,  be  considered  as  per* 
fectly  deserved  both  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the  whole 
community. 

This  Biot  Act,  the  Law  Martial  as.  it  was  called,  was  after- 
wards acted  upon  by  La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  on  an  occasion  of  a 
riot  clearly  treasonable;  people  were  killed.  But  some  time 
after,  this  performance  of  his  duty  was  made  an  accusation 
against  Bailly,  and  he  was  on  that  account  dragged  from  his  re« 
tirement,  aiid  perished  under  the  guillotine. 

I  stop  to  observe,  that  science  had  on  this  occasion  not  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  son.     **  You  are  afraid,  Bailly,"  aaid  one  of 


the  TuffifiQD6 who  Burrouftded  hinn ;  "foil  tutu  p^e  and  tiremble.'^ 
"  'Tis  the  cold/'  said  the  philosopher,  and  oalmly  submitted  to 
his  ftite. 

Mirabeau  seeiAs  to  have  become  aware  that  the  monarchy  was 
in  danger,  fot  alter  procuring  thid  Law  Martial,  he  had  again  the 
merit  of  carrying  (not  a  little  by  his  own  personal  exertions  and 
oonamandmg  eloquence)  the  decree,  which  threw  the  decision  of 
peace  and  war  considerably  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  He  had 
met,  however,  every  opposition  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  his 
name  being  hawked  about  the  streets  as  that  of  a  traitor ;  and 
he  had  been  made  to  see  how  shifting  was  the  breath  of  populai* 
applause.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Tarpeian  rock  is  but  one  step.'* 

Such  were  the  chief  points  that  were  carried  in  favour  of  the 
crown.  What  further  particulars  I  have  to  allude  to  were  of  a 
different  kind ;  for  instance,  the  violent  party,  though  over-' 
powered  by  Mirabeau,  on  this  last  occasion  had  obtained  a  ter- 
rible advantage  in  the  publication  of  what  was  called  the  Red 
Book,  the  register  of  the  depredati<ms  and  foolish  and  criminal 
expenses  of  the  court :  those  of  the  former  reign,  out  of  respect 
to  the  present  king's  wishes,  were  not  examined ;  and  those  of 
the  present  were  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  They 
are  considered  at  full  length  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  Still 
the  publication  of  the  Bed  Book  was  unfavourable  to  the  royal 
authority. 

The  new  opinions  had  always  set  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
republicanism ;  the  expense  of  a  monarchy  is  the  best  topic, 
whether  of  reasoning  or  abuse,  which  democratic  speakers  or 
writers  can  avail  themselves  of,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  Bed 
Book  (misrepresented  and  exaggerated  as  the  facts  it  contained 
were  sure  to  be),  was  a  fatal  event,  when  the  Assembly,  that  is, 
the  public,  were  determining  what  was  the  quantity  of  repub- 
licanism that  was  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  monarchy,  for  the 
better  advancement  and  security  of  the  public  happiness.  De- 
crees and  opinions,  and  a  language  was  adopted,  as  the  language 
of  the  constitution,  all  highly  uiifavourable  to  the  royal  power. 
The  domains  of  the  crown  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
nation  only:  far  from  remembering  that  these  domains  were 
originally  the  property  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  the  people 
considered  themselves  as  highly  munificent,  when  in  exchange 
for  these  they  establisheid  the  Civil  List.  The  bargain  was  but 
en  injurious  one  to  the  crown,  And  the  feet  was,  that  far  from 
being  generous^  they  were  not  even  just.    But  IJbis  was  then  of 
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litUe  conseqneiiee;  aad  this  was  oot  alL  The  long  was  thus 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  tax  upoa  the  country,  of  a 
useless  ezorescenoe,  the  amputation  of  which  would  he  the  rid- 
dance of  an  expense :  he  was  now  looked  upon  as  salaried  and 
paid^  an  idea  litUe  consonant  to  the  dignity  that  had  heen  at- 
tached for  fourteen  centuries  to  the  name  of  king.  The  titles  of 
the  first  French  citizen,  of  the  first  puhlic  functionary,  totally 
altered  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  all  monarchy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  prince  invested,  in  right  of  his  veiy 
birth,  with  an  authority  that  seemed  to  derive  its  source  from 
the  very  will  and  appointment  of  the  Deity  himself,  the  people 
were  now  to  see  in  their  king  but  a  delegate  from  themselves, 
obliged  to  act,  not  in  conformity  to  his  own  will,  but  theirs; 
not  strong  in  his  own  strength,  but  in  theirs ;  not  rich  in  his 
own  possessions,  but  in  theirs ;  not  illustrious  on  his  own  ac- 
count, but  on  theirs ;  owing  everything  he  possessed,  inherited, 
or  enjoyed,  to  their  liberality  dlone ;  their  mandatary,  officer 
and  servant,  accountable,  and  referring  for  eveiything  he  was  to 
think  and  do,  to  their  tribunal  and  their  directions. 

These  new  notions  of  the  nature  and  situatbn  of  a  king  of 
France,  the  result  among  the  more  violent  and  among  the  people 
themselves,  of  the  prevalence  of  the  new  opinions,  might  accord 
with  the  feelings  or  befit  the  dignity  of  the  president  of  a  re- 
public, or  might  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  private  citizen,  raised  by 
his  military  merit  to  a  throne  amid  the  storm  of  a  revolution ; 
but  were  fatal  to  Louis  XYI.,  who  was  to  fall  through  all  these 
immeasurable  degradations,  and  yet  to  retain  the  respect  of  the 
public,  and  still  more,  was  often  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise 
the  unpopular  offices  of  executive  authority.  Ko  success  could 
possibly  attend  a  disposition  of  things  like  this;'  no  such  change 
of  situation  could  possibly  be  supposed  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  king ;  and  a  wide  field  was  thus  opened  for  every  description 
of  fear,  distrust,  and  insinuation,  complaint  and  accusation,  on 
the  part  of  the  more  violent  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  the 
demagogues  of  the  Palais  Boyal.  In  all  this  there  was  no  wisdom. 

The  question  is  not,  what  a  king  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
eye  of  philosophy  and  reason ;  the  question  is  whether  the  exist- 
ing king  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  the  associations  tiiat  belonged 
to  this  character,  as  king  of  the  French  people.  But  even  in 
the  eye  of  philosophy  and  reason,  it  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  a  king 
as  a  mere  man :  he  may,  be  so  to  his  medical  attendant,  or  an 
anatomist,  but  not  so  to  others*  He  is  a  being  who  is  to  dis- 
charge hig^  duties  to  the  community,  to  save  th^m  from  con- 
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teifdiHf  f<^pte-eiiiin^ioe  among  theoiBelyes,  an9  to  beafiristod 
by  erety  posBibld  assooiBtioii  of  honour  and  respeot ;  and  tke 
qiledtion  ib,  in  tHe  case  before  ns,  during  ^e  progrees  of  a  rovo- 
liMon,  wh^tker  the  leading  men  in  the  assembly,  or  popular  men 
in  the  clubs  and  streets,  ceiUd  he  so  Hi  employed,,  as  in  tearing 
away  ^m  the  monoroh,  or  first  magistrate  if  yon  please, 
all  Hie  loug  titoisriiiftted  and  inherited  love  and  respect  that 
bdkmged  to  the  office,  and  during  such  a  revolutionary  period 
of  vi^enoe  oHd  disorder,  totaliy  destroying  all  the  supports 
and  defences  that  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  throne  as  Tnth 
a  rampart,*  in  short,  all  ''  the  divinity  that  had  before  so 
hedged  in  the  king,  that  treason  durst  not  look atif  But  oon- 
sidei^tions  of  this  kind  (the  result,  I  venture  to  conceive,  of  a  far 
sounder  philosophy  than  thai;  which  leaves  the  most  importf^t 
dst^rests  of  society  to  depend  upon  the  mero  abstract  notions  of 
utility;  and  the  mere  xmassisted  conclusions  of  the  understanding, 
utility  in  understood,  and  the  understanding  most  snperfioially 
exertdsed),  x^6as6nings  of  this  apparently  humble  nature  were 
not  likely  to  be  rdished  by  the  heated  men  who  were  now  oon- 
duotkig  the  Ebvolutionf,  and  not  likely  to  c^ose  any  proper  ob- 
stacks  to  the  current  that  was  scNiting  in,  so  clearly  to  the  de* 
straction  of  the  monarchy.  The  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been 
d^t^nnined  f&vourably  to  the  crown,  but  e^ry  otiiier  question 
much  to  the  contrary.  The  AssemMy  had  decreed)  that  justioe 
i^Myald  be  administered  in  the  name  indeed  of  the  king,  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  police  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and 
80  were  the  higher  jud^s.  Again,  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
noMlity  was-  now  to  follow;  and  this  was  accomplished  while 
the  grand  measure  of  the  federation  was  preparing.  It  is  an  im- 
portant pairt  of  the  Revolution,  and  I  dwell  upon  it  fot  a  moment 

The  middle  of  June  had  arrived,  the  14th  of  June,  1790;  the 
anniversary  of  the  taking  of  tiie  Bastile  was  approaching,  and 
l^e  g^end  ftirmentati<m  became  greater  than  ever. 

And  two  measures  were  now  to  be  accompH^ed — the  aboli- 
Idon  of  the  titles  of  the  nobility,  and  a  grand  federation :  and 
now  observe  a  particular  circumstance  by  which  they  were  pre- 
&ced,  that  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  atladc,  and  was  strongly 
indicative  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  this  p^od,  tiie 
middle  of  the  year  1790 ;  a  circunastance  that  is  quite  a  speci- 
men of  this  fermentation  which  I  hbve  just  spoken  of,  and  of 
t^e  Fvenoh  nation  itself  (how  littie  £t^  at  the  time  to  under- 
tftke'«ueh  an  ^terprise  as  a  revoflution).  The  scene  I  allude  to 
took  place  about  this  time  in  the  Assembly ;  you  will  find  it  re- 

VOL.  I.  an 
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girlarly  described  and  reeordod  im  tke  histories ;  but  it  is  a  scena 
which  yoa  yonrselyesy  in  youjc  own  sound  state  of  mind,  will  be 
unable  to  figure  to  your  imaginati(m  without  contempt  and 
kmf^ter.  Before  then  the  titles  were  to  be  taken  firom  the  no- 
biiity,  and  the  federation  exhibited,  conceive,  as  a  sort  of  pre* 
pamtory  measure,  conoeire  a  man  presenting  himself  to  a  j^a- 
tional  Assembly,  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race ;  bringing  after 
him  a  hired  mob  of  creatures,  who  were,  each  in  his  proper  dress, 
t»  represent  the  rarious  nations  under  heaven,  English,  Russians, 
and  Spaniards,  Turks,  Africans,  Indians,  and  Arabians,  and  in 
a  solemn  speech,  addressed  to  the  president,  who  was  to  keep 
his  countenance  all  the  time,  and  who  actually  did  so,  r^uesdng 
to  be  plaoed  in  the  middlo  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  day  of 
the  ensuing  federation.  "  This  civic  solemnity,'^  the  orator  ob« 
served,  **  will  not  be  the  festival  of  the  French  only,  but  also 
the  festival  of  mankiad ;  the  trumpet  that  sounds  the  resuirec- 
tion  of  a  great  nation  has  echoed  through  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  the  notes  of  joy,  of  a  chorus  of  twenty-five  rnU* 
lions  of  free  men,  have  awakened  nations,  long  buried  in  slavery; 
our  mission  is  written  in  indelible  characters  upon  the  heart  of 
every  man.  You  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  sove- 
reignty resides  in  the  people ;  now  the  people  are  every  where 
under  the  yoke  of  dicts^rs,  who  call  themselves  sov^reigns^  in 
spite  of  your  principles.  The  amhasaadors  of  tyrants  could  not  do 
so  much  honour  to  your  august  festival  as  most  of  usy  whose 
mission  is  tacitly  acknowledged  by  our  countrymen,  that  is  to 
say,  by  oppressed  sovereigns,"  meaning  thereby  the  people,  the 
aforesaid  English,  Russians,  Spaniards,  Turks,  Africans,  Indians, 
and  Arabians. 

The  president  assented  with  due  form  and  dignity  to  this  imi- 
versal  request  of  the  habitable  globe*  The  Deputy  Eermont  voted 
that  this  request  i^ould  be  granted  by  acdWation,  a  request 
which  Came  from  citizens  assemUied,  as  it  appeared,  from,  all 
parts  of  the  world :  the  motion  was  seconded  in  favour  of  these 
generous  strangers,  as  they  were  called  (who  were  hired  in  and 
about  Paris  to  come  from  all  quarters  of  the  world) ;  it  was  se- 
conded, strange  to  say,  by  os^  of  the  Lameths  (distinguished 
members  of  the  Assembly  at  the  timeX  but  he  had  another  idea, 
he  said,  to  lay  before  the  Assembly :  *^  The  figures  representing 
four  provinces,  which  are  chained  as  images  of  tributaory  nations 
at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  Iioui<?Xiy.,  are  a  sight  not  to  be  borne 
by  free  men.  These  monuments  of  pride  are  not  to  stand  in  the 
reign  of  equality."    And  after  this  sortie  on  the  Mq  arts,  for 
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these  tmfortimttte  images  were  beautiM  specimens  of  sculpture^ 
at  length  and  at  last  came  the  grand  attack  of  ail^  to  which  all 
this  degrading  mummery  was  but  an  introduction.  ''  This  day/* 
said  the  Deputy  Lumbel,  "  we  dig  the  grave  of  vanity.  1  moTO 
that  all  persons  be  prohibited  from  taking  the  titles  of  peer, 
duke,  count,  marquis,  ^.,  and  that  nobility  be  no  longer  heredi-* 
tary." 

"  Hereditary  nobility,'*  said  Charles  de  Lameth,  while  ha 
supported  this  motion,  "  shocks  reason,  and  is  repugnant  to  true 
liberty ;"  another  thought  the  same  of  the  term  "  My  Lord  ;** 
M.  de  NoaOIes,  of  liveries ;  M.  de  8t.  Fargeau,  of  all  names  but 
fiimily  names;  Mathew  de  Montmorenci,  of  armorial  bearings* 
It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Yirieu  exclaimed,  *^  Urge  not  on  this 
popular  ftiry,  which  has  already  so  dishonoured  our  Eevolution;" 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  poor  Abb^  Maury  observed,  *'  that  the 
Tery  Bomans  themselves  had  orders  of  knighthood,  and  yet  were 
free,  and  that  in  France  to  destroy  the  nobility  was  to  destroy 
the  monarchy."  It  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
that  the  cot6  droit  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  seriously  pro* 
posed  to  pass  these  decrees ;  and  th«n  indeed  several  deputies 
of  the  nobility  sprang  towards  the  tribune,  and  demanded  with 
warmth  to  be  heard ;  but  their  remonstrances  and  their  indigna* 
tion  were  lost  and  overpowered  amid  the  general  shouts  of  the 
cot^  gauche  and  tiie  galleries.  In  a  fortunate  moment  of  silence^ 
the  Gomte  de  Lansberg,  the  deputy  from  the  noblesse  of  Alsace, 
was  just  able  to  observe,  "  My  constituents  will  disavow  me, 
and  will  hold  me  unworthy  to  appear  befare  them,  if  I  sanction 
by  my  presence  a  deliberation  so  injurious  to  their  honour.  I 
retire  then,  but  it  is  in  the  grief  of  my  heart.  Submit  your- 
selves (I  shall  say  to  them),  yes,  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  As- 
sembly. They  will  so  submit,  but  they  will  know,  at  the  same 
time,  that  gentlemen  they  were  bom,  and  that  gentlemen  they 
must  Hre,  and  they  must  die ;  and  that  this  nothing  can  pre- 
rent.''     Such  was  the  scene,  and  such  the  conclusion  of  it. 

The  decree  was  considered  by  the  Marquis  deFerrieres  as  but 
impolitic ;  it  set  the  feeling  of  honour  in  opposition  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  amid  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  possessed  a 
large  part  of  the  wealth  of  France  at  the  time.  Hitherto  the 
nobles  had  suffered  patiently  enough  the  hostQe  measures  of  the 
Assembly,  but  they  now  became  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the 
Revolution,  and  a  league  was  formed  between  the  nobility,  clei^gy^ 
and  the  parliaments ;  and  they  laboured  with  e'qual  spirit  and 
activity  against  a  new  order  of  things,  which  they  could  no 
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longer  tolerate  for  a  moment,  as  ft  left  tkem  witioKnti  naowe  or 
piace,  the  mere  imc^es  and  speotres  of  their  former  greatneBa. 
Indeed,  on  every  aecount  the  decree  "was  impolitic.  13ieiK>« 
bility  had  in  reality  been  already  put  down>  when  t^ey'  were 
reused  their  separate  oonstitational  etistenoe  at  the  nfpening  of 
the  States,  and  had  been  mingled  among  the  liers  £tat  in  the 
l^ational  Assembly ;  and  again,  when  on  the  night  of  the  4tb 
of  August  their  feudal  prerogatives,  distinotioiiBy  and  properties 
were,  without  the  slightest  diseriminatioB  or  reserratiioii,  all 
swept  away  and  abolished ;  lastly,  when  they  were  to  rote^  like 
other  citizens  of  the  Electoral  Assemblies.  The  influence, 
therefore,  of  their  mere  titles  would  have  been  graduaUy  lost; 
and  there  was  no  need  of  outraging  thmn  in  the  teoderest  piMnt, 
by  depriTing  them  of  Ibis  last  illusion  of  their  fedings^  a^  the 
sole  surviving  pride  and  treasure  of  their  hearts. 

But  a  democratic  feeling  was  to  be  indulged  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly,  a  democratic  spirit  was  to  be  diffused 
among  the  people :  every  badge  of  inequality  was  therefore  to 
be  destroyed,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  the  Eevoliztiony 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  government,  and  tiierefore^  of 
the  country,  should  be  altered ;  that  every  thing  should  emanate 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  I^ow,  it  is  to  this  notion 
and  spirit,  acted  upon  more  or  less  from  the  first  opening  of  the 
States,  that  we  object,  as  violent  and  unnecessary,  as  leading 
directly  to  confusion  and  a  civil  war,  as  rendering  it  totally. im- 
possible that  the  Revolution  should  be  conducted  by  men  of  any 
peaceful  feelings  or  sober  sense.  All  might  have  been  well>  if 
the  more  violent  Mends  of  freedom  could  but  have  seen  the  real 
wisdom  of  the  case  as  it  stood  before  them,  and  been  properly- 
doubtful  of  themselves  and  of  the  public,  and  duly  impressed 
with  the  uncertain  issue  of  every  thing  human. 

This  is  the  sort  of  sentftnent  that  I  mean  to  pervade  every 
part  and  portion  of  the  lectures  I  am  now  delivering,  I  repeat 
my  sentiment  again  and  again,  totally  regardless  of  what  may 
be  the  rules  of  taste  or  propriety  of  composition.  It  is  the  great 
impression  that  I  wish  you  to  bear  away,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  in  my  own  mind,  and  as  I  must  expect  it  to  be  in 
yours,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  regular  and  proper  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  every  community,  and  in  no  respect  withdrawing 
from  your  view  the  faults  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  opinions. 
^  The  Assembly,  for  I  must  now  return  to  their  history,  imme- 
diately after  the  abolition  of  the  titles  of  the  nobility^  proceeded 
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to  anpport  ihaii  Berolofioti  .ty  thd  measore  I  have  already  aa* 
XKHmoed  tp  yon,  the  £sdenituHi ;  a  measure  in  itself  more  harmr 
less  and  more  adi^ted  to  the  m^onal  character.    The  truth 
was,  they  were  not  quite  at  ease  om  the^flpubject  of  the  military 
force  of  tibie  coa&try ;  at  least,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  pledge 
to  the  iEtevohition  the  national  guards,  everywhere  dispersed 
over  France,  and  the  troops  of  the  line.    They  therefore  formed 
the  project  df  an  immense  federation,  to  take  place  on  the  14th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  tcddng  of  the  Bastile ;  and  depu- 
tations w^!Q  to  be  eent  fh>m  all  the  armed  bodies  by  land  and 
by  sea,  fiwm  all  the  different  departments  of  the  kingdom  and 
constituted  authorities  of  the  capital.    These  were  all  to  assist 
at  the  f^y  in  the  presence  of -t^e  Nationill  Assembly,  the  king, 
the  qiieen,  and  the  <<ourt :  they  were  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  fipectators,  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  people.    An  immense  plain,  the  Champ  de  Mars,  was 
to  be  hollowed  out  into  an  amphitheatre ;  a  superb  altar  to  be 
erected ;  three  hundred  priests  to  assemble,  and  twelve  hundred 
musicians;  and  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  these  deputies,  by  the 
nation,  and  ^e  king,  of  -fidelity  td  the  constitution,  the  great 
leading  principles  <rf  which  had  been  already  sufficiently  pro- 
mulgated, though  the  constitution  itself  had  not  as  yet  been 
finally  prepared  and  delivered. 

The  Histories  and  the  Menioirs,  particularly  those  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  wiU  give  you  a  sufficient  description  of 
this  celebrated  federation,  so  characteristic  of  the  Eevolution 
and  the  nation. 

But  the  leading  observation  resulting  from  the  whole  is,  that 
the  Revolution  and  the  National  Assembly  must  now  have  been 
most  clearly  and  universally  approved  and  acceptable  to  the 
French  people,  or  such  a  fSte  could  neither  have  been  attempted 
nor  executed.  This  popularity  of  the  Revolution,  and  therefore 
of  the  fi^te  in  honour  of  it,  was  in  different  stages  of  it  severely 
tried  and  abundantly  shown.  It  was  intended,  for  instance,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  that  three  hundred  thousand  spectators  should 
be  accommodated  with  seats.  Twelve  thousand,  some  say 
twenty-five  thousand,  workmen  were  employed ;  but  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  necessary  preparations  could  not  thus  be  finished 
by  the  day  appointed.  This  would  have  be6n  a  serious  diffi- 
culty anywhere  but  in  France,  and  even  in  France  must  have 
been  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  ftte,  if  the  Revolution  had  not 
been  popular.  But  in  an  instant  all  Paris  was  in  motion,  and 
citizens  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  appeared  with  the 
spadCi  the  pickaxe,  and  the  wheelbarrow,  all  mixed  and  min- 
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g^ed  together,  to  carry  on  the  Tfork.  The  'women  of  ftiihioii 
and  the  poissardeB,  those  of  good  repute  and  those  of  ill,  eourtien 
and  butchers,  players  and  monks,  old  men  and  children,  eapn« 
chins,  academicians,  chevaliers  of  St.  Loms,  and  workmen  from 
the  Tillages,  headed  by  their  mayoro  and  oare8,*-4dl  this  assem-^ 
blage  of  Yolnntary  labourers  was  fed  and  accommodated  by 
people  travelling  with  tavemd  and  portable  shops,  and  enlivened 
by  songs,  and  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  national  air  of  ''€a  ira;*' 
and  the  result  was,  that  ail  tiie  preparations  fer  the  fgte  were 
ready  before  the  time  appmnted ;  and  the  trium]^  of  these  appa* 
rently  curious  and  comical  groups,  but  in  reality  these  etrikuig 
representatives  of  on  overwhelming  and  therefore  very  serious 
and  almost  frightfol  patriotic  enthusiasm,  was  quite  complete. 

It  was  in  vain,  in  like  manner,  that  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents  on  ^e  day  of  the  federation ;  the  f§te  still  went  on. 
!Nothing  could  oppose  resistance  to  the  universal  joy.  The 
dances  were  fbrmed,  and  the  piooessioiis  moved  forwards,  and 
the  music  sounded ;  and  neither  eartii  below,  nor  sky  above,  the 
wet  Champ  de  Mars,  nor  the  drenching  coldness  of  the  descend*- 
ing  clouds,  had  been  or  were  of  the  slightest  avail  to  repress  the 
vivacity  of  the  multitude,  excited  as  ^ev  were  by  what  was  to 
them  the  dearest  of  all  objects,  a  magnificent  spectacle ;  fired, 
too,  with  exultation  at  the  visible  departure  of  the  old  regime,  and 
gazing  with  delight  on  the  ^proaeh  and  promises  of  the  new. 

And  certainly,  if  we  could  forget  fi>r  a  moment  all  subsequent 
events,  and  the  stain  that  has  been  brought  on  the  great  cause 
of  liberty  by  this  giddy  people,  by  many  of  the  very  individuals 
here  assembled,  certainly  there  was  something  in  this  spectacle, 
this  universal  expression  of  interchanged  hapless  and  afSsetiony 
this  apparent  dedication  of  a  whole  nation  to  the  leading  piinci. 
pies  of  liberty,  this  resounding  exultation  of  the  people  at  their 
emancipation  from  the  blighting  and  degrading  influence  of  a 
government  that  had  so  long  ceased  to  be  respected,  this  union 
and  amalgamation  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  king  and  of 
tiie  people  well  fitted  to  overpower  the  imagination  and  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent,  wherever  they  might  be  found, 
in  France  or  in  England,  in  Europe  or  in  America.  It  seemed 
no  time  now  to  hesitate  or  to  examine,  no  time  to  ccmsidfir  what 
had  preceded  or  what  was  to  follow  this  glittering  and  magni- 
ficent show.  Altars  and  arches  were  to  be  seen ;  the  insczip- 
tions  that  everywhere  appeared  were  testimonies  to  liberty  and 
to  law.  ^^The  country  and  the  law:  let  us  die  ta  defend 
them,*'  was  one,  for  instance.     **  Theking  of  a  free  people,  ke 
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ia  nloiiA  tfee  king  of  poirer/'  was  aiioiiher.  ^'  Cherish  liberty ; 
you  possess  it,  be  worthy  of  it/'  **  It  is  not  birth  that  makes 
the  difference  between  men,  it  is  virtue  only/'  ''  It  is  the  law 
thai  should  be  everywhere;  before  it,  all  are  equal/'  These 
were  among  tbe  mottoes  and  inscriptions ;  and  wh^re  the  Bastile 
had  once  stood  was  an  esplanade^  and  over  every  entrance  to  it 
waa  written,  in  a  manner,  aflSscting  no  doubt,  yet  truly  eharac- 
teristio  of  the  nation,  "  Here  we  now  dance." 

Bttt  it  was  f^tes  and  festivals  in  honour  of  liberty  that  this 
sensitive,  theatric  pe<^e  tax  better  understood  than  the  nature 
of  liberty  itself;  and  the  scene  before  us  has  been  thought  the 
most  awM  and  extensive  exhibition  of  perjury  that  the  wodd. 
ever  saw ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  the  same  scene  was  acted 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  in  every  department  of  Prenee. 
The  perjury  was  that  of  millions  of  human  beings  firwearing  to  a 
constitution  which  the  next  moment  th^  destroyed )  and  it  will 
be  a  warning,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  mankind,  never  again  to  have 
recourse  to  such  idle  expedients,  or  rather  to  such  impious  mock- 
eriee.  Ko  legislation  is  so  immoral  as  that  which  has  recourse 
to  oaths;  none  so  unwise,  as  that  which  depends  upon  them. 
I  Bpeek  not  of  the  point  of  duty  in  those  who  take  Ihem.  In 
the  coarse  legislation  of  commerce,  custom-house  oaths  have  be^ 
oome  a  proverb ;  and,  even  in  the  instance  before  us,  Louis  XVL 
was  a  man  of  piety,  and  would  not  have  bound  himself  by  an 
oath  which  he  did  not  mean  to  keep ;  but  observe  the  t^npta- 
tion  to  which  the  integrity  of  Ms  ndnd  was  on  this  occasion 
caused.  How  could  he  resist  the  measure  ?  How  could  he 
decline  taking  the  oath  ?  He  was  to  all  intents  aad  purposes  a 
prisoner,  and  had  been  so  since  the  ^th  and  6th  of  October.  He 
had  no  force  to  oppose  to  that  of  the  l^ational  Assembly;  and 
not  to  assent  to  Ihe  oath  in  the  general  manner  in  which  it  was 
worded,  would  have  been  to  say  that  he  was  determined  to  re- 
Btore  the  old  regime,  that  he  would  have  no  further  concern 
with  the  Eevolntion,  aad  in  sh(Mrt  to  leave  the  patriotic  party  no 
measare  but  to  dethrone  him,  or  himself  no  measure  but  to  re- 
sign his  crown.  He  stood,  therefore,  at  the  federation,  under 
^  strictest  political  necessity  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  act  the  part  allotted  to  him  in  tins  grand 
natmnal  performance.  It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  dear  that  the 
king,  as  ^  as  the  oath  weni^  was  perfectly  sincere.  Ko  doubt 
the  Bevohition  had  rolled  on,  and  far  overflowed  the  boundaries 
within  which  he  would  have  thought  its  course  ought  to  be 
oanfioed;  still,  he  was  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  h»  people, 
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he  bAd:ooiifld«nee  in  his  ovn  good  iaimSosmh  he  haft  n^wvk 
for  any  authoril^  meonsifllient  with  ibepiihtie  good»  and  as  yet 
he  did  not  <]^8pair  either  of  the  a^eolion  •or  .Ifae  loyalty  of  las 
mil^'ects ;  as  yet  he  oonoeived  that^  if  he  ooald  bat  wea9&er 
the  storm,  the  stona  would  gradaally  8abaide>.  and  that  he  and 
his  people  might  hersi^ter  see  happier  daya»  juid  enjoy  the  calm 
of  mutual  coDifideAoe  aud  an  improved  oonstitatioaof  tiiegwenH 
ment.  It  is  sufficiently  pvohable,  tfaerefore,  lint  the  kug  araa 
sinp^re  when  he  promised  to  uphold  the  .ocmstiitutian  by  aU  .the 
means  that  were  put  in  his  power,. and  that  he  conformed^  H 
not  with  a  cheerful,  yet  with  a  g/emnl  aoqaiesQenoe,  to  what 
was  required  of  him  during  the  ii&te  and  oeteiBQiKiBls  of  the 
federation.  Still,  the  oath,  was  imposed  upon  him.  But  he 
was  not  entirely  without  his  gmtifioations.  He  seems  to  .ha^e 
been  much  and  yery  naturally  aiSMtad  by  the  gaaeral  teatuao* 
nies  of  loyalty  and  rQ9pect  which, .  amidst  all  the  femronr  of 
revolutionary  feelings,  were  still  psid  him  by  nwoj  of  thoae 
who  came  deputed  torn  the  differont  provinces.  Bat  when  the 
tumult  and  excitement  of  the  £lte  were  passed  away,  .when  the 
National  Assembly  resumed  its  wonted  eourse  of  pxooedaxe,  and 
when  .various  circumstances  oontinned  to  dispel  the  hopes  and 
illusions  with  which  the  king  had  soothed  ti^e  beuevoleaoe  of 
his  nature,  different  views  of  his  situation  seem  graduaUy  to 
have  opened  upon  his  mind,  and  before  the  end  of  the  yeai>  he 
had  b^in  to  entertain  thoughts  of  eseapiiig  ftpm  his  prifMw, 
and  of  neither  acquiescing,  nor  appearing  to  aoquiesce^  in  the 
constitution,  such  as  it  was  likely  to  become,  or  as  it  was  even 
then  administered  and  understood,  at  the  cloise  of  the  year  1790. 
The  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  clei^  of  France  was  ac- 
complished even  before  the  federation  of  July  1790;  their 
property  had  been  voted  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  In 
the  JSTovember  afterwards  they  were  to  reoeive  their  stip^ida 
only  on  their  acquiescij^  in  the  new  teni^re  that  was  pr^puced 
for  them :  this  they  could  not  do.  I  have  already  aUud^  to 
this  port  of  the  general  sub^t;  and  the  pnhappy  monarch 
found  himself  obliged  to  assent  to  the  decree  of  the  Assembly^ 
and  appear  to  himself  and  to  the  world  the  approver  and  aeoom- 
plice  of  all  this  intolerance  and  iiyustioe. 

His  feelings,  too,  were  violated  to  a  de^ee  that,  pati^  as 
he  Was,  seems  to  have  thrown  hivi  into  a  state  of  real  iUneas 
and  fever,  by  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  took  pla(ie  at.  1iii» 
Tuilkries  (you  will  see  the  detail  in  the  histories).  A  body  of 
gentlemen^  who  thought  his  life  ij^  damger,  ai^d  Mfl  ni^hft^  to 
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hu  ^saatanee,  irore  dnnmed,  and  tunied  out  «f  'tbd  palace  by 
La  Fajrette  and  the  nadbnal  guaxd.  La  Fayette  was  not  a  man 
Ukely  to.  have  imntonly  diatDesaed  the  king;,  or  needksBly  to 
have  tseoted  his  adhercoits  with  inolenee  and  disrespect;  hot, 
oniBome  aiseoiint  or  closer,  the  impiessiMi  left  by  this  aMak  on 
the  feelings  of  themonaixih  iras  of  the  most  paisfU  kind,  and 
rendcrad  tiie  sitoation  invhioh  he  was  placed  more  than  ever, 
in  his  eyes,  a  sttuiation  of  hnmiliation  and  disgraee* 

Anot^  drcnmatanice  eccnrred  (you  will  agamsee  the  detail 
In  the  histoiies),  which  still  ftutlier  outraged  :his^  feelings,  fie 
and  the  family  wished  pxobaMy  to  escape  fiom  the  priests  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  go  to  St  Cloud,  during  the  Eas- 
ter week  of  1791,  wher^  a  r^^idar  priest  might  assbt  them  in 
their  devotions ;  but  the  pq>idace  of  Paris  had.  got  a  notion  that 
this  expedition  to  St.  Cloud  was  only  a  pretence ;  that  the  royal 
femily  intended  to  fly  the  kingdom  and  create  a  civil  war.  The 
same  notion  got  possession  of  the  national  guards.  The  king's 
eamageewere,  therefore,  stopped  at  tiie  g«^  of  the  Tuilleries, 
and  no  entreaties,  no  efibrts  ikat  La  Fayetto  could  make,  wheth^ 
of  persuasion  or  force,  were  ef  the  slightest  avail,  and  the  help- 
leas  monarch  and  his  queen  wem  obliged  to  submit  and  to  return 
to  th^  palace,  which  was  not  now  nominally,  but  avowedly  a 
prison. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  insult  of  this  kind,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Tuillmes,  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis,  in  open  day,  and 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  oould  be  tolerated ;  and  events  of  this 
kind  were  well  fitted  to  desolate  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  and  to  show  him  that  he  was  indeed  fallen  from  his 
higii  estate,  and  at  the  mercy  of  tiie  populace. 

In  addition  to  these  cSreumstances,  a  negotiation  with  Mira- 
beau  had  been  rendered  ihdtiess  by  the  death  of  tiiat  extraordi- 
nary man.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  object  of  this 
negotiation  was  to  reetove  tiie  old  r^me,  and  that  either  the 
king  meant  to  be  an  arbitrary  monaroh,  or  that  Mirabeau  was 
ready  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  inten- 
tion of  both  was  to  call  a  new  Constituent  Assembly,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  better  terms  for  the  monarch  than  the 
existing  Assembly  offered.  Any  eu($h  plan  (doubtldl  from  the 
first)  was,  however,  entirely  at  an  end  when  Mirabeau  expired ; 
and  the  Hng  conceived  that  he  had  no  measure  left  but  to  try  to 
escape  fi!om  the  Assembly  and  tiie  populace  of  Paris,  estsblidi 
himself  in  some  frontier  town,  collect  around  him.  that  part  of 
the  army,  the  nobility,  and  the  people  that  were  still  faithfld  to 
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Utid,  «dA  (if  nficessary)  vUh  Hie  aanstanoe  of  foieign  powers, 
in  some  mixed  way,  as  he  hoped,  partly  of  p^rsuaaixm  and  partly 
of  force,  by  the  eombined  operation  of  the  hopes  and  feaiB,  the 
good  and  bad  feelings  of  his  subjects,  procure  more  honourable 
terms  for  Mnuelfj  and  a  more  stable  and  rational  system  of  liberty 
for  them.  The  only  question  was,  whether  the  eaaapB  fiN>m  the 
TuiUeries  was  practicable?  and  ike  king  having  at  length  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  the  Assembly,  a  manifesto  thi^  was  to  explain  and 
justify  to  the  people  of  Pxanoe  the  motiyes  of  his  conduct,  and 
then  he  fled. 


LECTURE    XXIL 

FLIGHT  TO  VARENNES. 

Iir  my  last  lecture  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  the 
fiitttation  of  the  king*  and  the  circumstances  which  led  him  at 
last  to  conceive  that  he  had  no  meaaure  left  but  to  try  to  escape 
from  the  Assembly  and  the  populace  of  Paris,  Hie  project 
seems  to  have  been  to  establish  himseK  in  some  frontier  town, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  to  have  called  the  well- 
disposed  around  him,  to  procure  better  terms  from-  the  National 
Assembly* 

In  the  manifesto  which  he  drew  up  and  left  to  be  presented 
to  the  Assembly,  he  observed,  "  that  while  the  king  could  hope 
to  see  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  revived  by  tjie 
measures  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  his  residence  near 
that  Assembly,  in.the  capital,  he  regretted  no  personal  sacrifice ; 
nor  should  he  have  objected  to  the  nullity  with  which  an  abso- 
lute privation  of  freedom  has  infected  all  his  proceedings,  since 
the  month  of  October  1789,  if  that  hope  had  been  fulflUed ;  but 
now  that  his  only  recompense  fpr  so  many  sacriflces  is  to  behold 
the  destruction  of  royalty,  to  see  all  the  powers  of  government 
dissolved,  aU  property  violated,  personal  safety  everywhere 
endangered,  crimes  remaining  unpunished,  and  perfect  anarchy 
domineering  over  the  laws,  while  that  semblance  of  authori^ 
given  him  by  the  new  constitution  is  insufficient  for  repairing 
any  one  of  mose  evils  with  which  the  kingdom  is  afflicted,  the 
king,  after  having  solemnly  protested  against  all  the  acts  which 
emanated  from  him  during  his  captivity,  believes  that  he  ought 
to  submit  to  the  view  of  Prance,  and  of  the  whole  world,  a 
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detail  of  fiis  own  condiict,  and  of  ibat  of  tho  goviernineiit  which 
has  established  itself  in  the  kingdom.*' 

8uch  is  the  first  paragraph  of  the  memorial,  and  it  is  in  itself 
a  justification  of  his  flight.  The  only  point  remaining  is  the 
pradence  of  the  measure;  and  the  prudence  of  the  measure 
must  haye  been  thought  to  consist  in  the  absence  of  eveir  other 
altematiye.  To  the  king  and  his  adyiser,  the  queen,  wno  was 
long  indisposed  to  the  attempt,  it  must  at  last  haye  appeared 
that  he  was  eyery  day  journeying  oh  to  his  dethronement ;  that 
this  eyent  might  be  acbelerated  by  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, but  could  only  be  preyented  by  its  success. 

The  king,  therefore,  attempted  to  escape,  but  failed ;  and  this 
failure  led  immediately  to  the  loss  of  all  his  consequence  and 
respect  with  the  public,  gaye  eyery  facility  to  the  yiolent  pro- 
moters of  the  Eeyolution,  and  enabled  the  republican  party 
first  to  dethrone  him,  and  then  put  him  to  death.  What  might 
haye  followed,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say ;  but  these  results  at  least,  and  they  were  ineyi- 
table  results,  are  surely  for  ever  to  be  deplored ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  turn  with  the  greatest  interest  to  inquire, 
what  can  now  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  most  unfortunate 
expedition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  eyerything  relating  to  it  may  be  found 
that  can  well  be  required.  In  the  collection  of  Memoirs  now 
publishing  by  the  "  Baudouin  Freres"  at  Paris,  you  will  find  a 
memoir,  or  an  account  of  some  kind  or  other,  fiimished  by  almost 
every  person  that  was  concerned  in  it.  I  will  refer  you  to  pro- 
per authorities,  and  mention  a  few  particulars.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Weber  you  will  see  an  account  (of  itself  sufficiently  minute 
and  satisfactory)  drawn  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  from 
conyersations^athe  himself  had  with  the  queen,  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouin^,  and  with  other  individuals  well  informed  of  all 
that  passed. 

Through  all  the  years  of  1789  and  1790,  the  king  had,  it 
seems,  turned  away  from  every  project  of  the  kind,  though 
reasons  were  urged  to  him  by  his  most  devoted  adherents,  and 
sufficient  £GU3ilities  afforded  him  during  his  stay  at  St.  Cloud. 

"In  the  summer  of  1790  I  spoke  to  the  queen,  and  reasoned 
with  her,*'  says  the  archbishop.  "  *  What  would  you  have  thei 
king  do,'  replied  the  queen ;  'at  a  distance  fit)m  Paris,  without 
money,  without  those  personal  qualities  which  might  recall  the 
army  to  its  allegiance,  without  any  proper  power  of  seeing  his 
own  way,  without  any  counsellor  to  show  it  to  him  and  supply 
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hu  defidbendes,  above  cdl,  with  his  home  of  a  o»riI  war  ?    Let 
ufl  quit  the  subject*  ** 

I^rom  theae  few  words  may,  I  think,  be  eolieeted  the  whole 
of  the  ease,  as  it  long  appeared  to  tho  court,  the  queen,  and  the 
king ;  the  different  sentiments  of  each  are  here,  howBVer  tedeflj) 
fully  displayed.  But  towards  the  elose  of  the  year  1790,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  BouilM,  the  kmg.had 
begun  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  oould  not  withdraw  him- 
self from  the  domination  of  the  Assembly.  He  saw,  as  he 
thought,  that  it  was  they  who  were  to  exeicise  aU  executive 
authority,  even  in  its  most  minnte  details ;  his  ancient  ministers 
were  dismissed,  and  more  revoltttionary  ministers  ware  sabsti- 
tutod ;  and,  above  all,  the  persecution  of  the  deigy,  in  which 
the  king  had  himself  been  made  to  appear  an  aooompUce,  ren- 
dered his  situation  totally  intolerable  to  him.  He  opened  his 
mindto  the  queen,  but  she  aaw  the  difficulties  and  the  conse- 
quenoee,  and  for  a  long  time  would  not  hear  of  any  project  of 


The  very  first  point  to  be  accomplished,  that  of  quitting  the 
Xuilleries,  seemed  quite  impractioablo ;  everywhere  they  were 
surrounded  by  guards  and  c^ied*,  within  and  without  their  pri* 
son :  two  or  tiiree  valets  and  ladies  of  the  chamber,  were  all  tiiat 
either  king  or  queen  could  depend  upon.  When  escaped,  too, 
from  Paris,  some  armed  force  would  be  nficessary  to  clear  the 
way  for  them  to  the  frontiers.  The  project  appeared  totally 
hazardous  and  unadvisable.  But  at  last  the  king  was  quite  de- 
termined on  some  attempt  of  the  kind,  and. the  queen  from  that 
time  b^it  her  whole  thoughts  to  the  praviding  of  the  proper 
means  for  its  success. 

The  first  part  of  the  enterprise,  the  escape  from  the  Tuilleries, 
$he  resolved,  in  concert  with  the  king,  to  undertake  herself;  and 
for  the  management  of  the  seccmd  part,  the  king  and  queen 
looked  round,  and  the  Marquis  de  BouiU6  was  fixed  upon.  You 
will  see  in  thememoir  drawn  up  by  the  arphbishop,  and  the  me- 
moir of  the  marquis  himself,  the  communications  that  were  in- 
terchanged and  the  arrangements  finally  made. 

The  whole  project  was  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  n^otia- 
tion  with  Mirabeau,  but  was  on  his  death  renewed ;  and  the 
plan  .of  the  enterprise  was  this : — ^Xhe  queen  was,  as  I  haye  in- 
timated, to  provide  for  the  success  of  the  jezpedition  till  the 
royal  family  reached  Chalons,  and  afterwards  the  marquis.  He 
was  to  have  military  detachments  in  motion,  on  the  plea  of 
watchii^  the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  And  some  of  them 
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&Kkd  ai  each  post,  under  pretence  of  escorting  a  tzeasmre,  sad 
then  to  receiye  and  transmit  the  royal  ftigitiyes  £rom  place  to 
plaoo',  peaceably  and  imobserved  if  possible,  but  if  not,  by  force. 

Now  hero  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  that  as  the  BeVolntioa 
was  popular,  the  minds  of  the  people  eyerywhere  excited  and' 
alive  to  every  eircumstanoe  that  occurred,  and  as  any  escape  of 
tiie  king  and  queen  would  necessarily  be  considered  by  them  as 
the  sigud  of  a  civil -war,  aoeoraoy  in  point  of  time  was  every^' 
thing;  Detachments  of  troops,  however  stationed,  and  nndev 
whateiiPBr  pretence,  could  not  but  be  subjects  of  suspicion  and 
alarm ;  and  the  longer  they  stayed  at  any  post,  without  any^ 
known  object,  the  more  violent  and  ungovomable  would  these 
sniepicians  and  alarms  become. 

You  wiU  be  prepared  by  this  consideration  to  sympathise 
with  all  ike  cniel  accidents  that  £rom  the  first  occurred  to  delay 
the  royal. family.  The  king  and  queen  had  fixed  their  depap* 
tare  fior  tiie  night  of  the  19tb.  One  of  the  ladies  who  was  to 
be  in  attendance  on  the  dauphin  on  that  night  fell  sick ;  her 
Mend  theiefove  had  tor^nain  in  service  a  night  longer  than  was 
expected ;  but  she  was  a  suspected  person,  and  this  night  was 
the  very  one  appointed  iar  the  flight:  and  the  queen  had  no 
resource  but  tc  put  off  the  expedition  for  twenty*fbur  hours,  and 
to  fix  it  for  the  iwcceediag  night  of  the  20th.  The  Marquis  de 
Bouill^  was  indeed  aj^rized  of  the  change  on  the  Idth,  but  it 
was  a  change  he  says,  most  inconvenient  and  untoward ;  and  one 
of  the  officers,  ignorant  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  doings 
neglected  to  observe  the  alteration  in  his  orders,  and  to  fix  hie 
relay  at  Yarennes  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  instead  of  the  2ath, 
giving  thus  a  more  prolonged  and  unnecessary  alarm  to  the  in-, 
habitanta.  The  next  misfottune  was,  that  more  than  half  an 
hour  was  lost  while  the  queen  was  finding  the  carriage  that 
waited  fer  her».  after  she  had  left  the  TuiUeries;  neither  ^e  nor 
the  gensdeman  (one  of  the  body  guards)  who  accompanied  her^ 
seem  to  have  known  properly  ^e  streets  of  Paris ;  a  most  un- 
expected difficulty :  the  point  had  not  been  thought  of.  No 
doubt  this  part  of  the  archbishop's  narrative  is  very  improbable ; 
but  he  had  conversed  with  the  queen,  he  says,  and  this  was  one 
of  those  particulars  which  the  queen  was  most  likely  to  have 
dwelt  upon. 

Afterwards,  the  Count  de  Fersin,  who  was  coachman  on  this 
oooasiony  appeared  to  make  a  detour  through  many  streets,  but 
he  did  so  probably  to  ascertain  whether  the  carriages  were  gone^ 
acooaxLiag  to  his  orders*  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  them; 
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but  on  whatever  Account,  another  fectal  half  hoar  was  t&us  ex- 
panded before  the  traTeliing^»iTiBge8  were  zeaehed^  thai  atiood 
waitii^  at  the  plaee  appointed.  Everything  else  was  managed 
by  the  queen  and  the  count  with  great  good  fortune  and  address. 
The  eseape,  through  an  unsuspected  room  and  door  of  the  Tuil- 
leries ;  the  pass^rts,  and  the  choice,  as  &r  as  their  fidelity  wait, 
of  the  body  guard,  who  were  to  act  as  couriers  and  att^idants ; 
but  alas  J  for  the  etiquette  <^  an  ancient  court !  M.  de  Bouille 
bad  very  properly  required  that  M.  D' Agoult,  a  mmi  of  preaenoe 
of  mind  and  experience,  should  be  one  of  the  party,  to  take  the 
direction  of  it,  and  leave  it  unnecessary  for  any  of  the  royal  &• 
mily  to  appear ;  but  M*.  de  Tourzel,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
royal  in&nts,  could  by  no  consideration  on  earth  be  persmadixl 
to  gire  up  her  place  and  what  she  though  her  official  station; 
and  the  marquis  was  therefore  left  behind.  The  result  was, 
Bhat  when  difficulties  occurred,  as  they  were  sure  to  do,  tiieking 
was  sometimes  uneasy  and  impatient,  put  himself  ^rwaod  too 
often  out  of  the  carriage,  was  observed ;  and  tMs,  and  the  want 
of  a  man  like  the  marquis  at  every  turn  of  the  expedition,  oon« 
tributed  not  a  little  to  its  failure.  But  what  turns  occurred  T 
The  queen,  as  she  was  leaving  the  Tuilleries,  was  certainly 
passed  by  La  Fayette  in  his  carriage ;  she  was  obscured  by  the 
night  and  a  large  hat,  but  was  dose  up<m  it ;  so  were  also  MV 
Elizabeth  and  M*.  Boyale ;  they  passed,  too,  one  of  the  senti- 
nels, as  his  back  happened  to  be  turned ;  the  king  had  to  adjust 
the  buckle  of  his  shoe  almost  under  the  eye  of  a»>ther  sentinel; 
and  the  queen  and  the  body  guard,  when  they  lost  their  way, 
had  to  inquire  it  from  a  tiiird,  stationed  at  the  Font  EoyAl,  had 
to  return  on  their  footsteps,  and  to  traverse  once  more  theeourts 
of  the  TuUleries  before  they  oould  arrive  at  the  place  appointed. 
The  queen,  too,  by  a  very  silly  and  unworthy  fancy  for  son:^  sort 
of  dressing-case,  without  whic^  she  could  neither  travel  nor  exist 
(you  will  see  the  story  in  M*.  Oampan),  had  awakened  the  sus- 
picions of  one  of  the  ladies  about  her,  who  probably  made  out 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  who  had  a  lorer  in  La  Fayette's  aide- 
de-camp,  M.  de  Gouvion ;  and  how  this  did  not  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  scheme  is  inconceivable,  more  especially,  as 
Gouvion  asserts,  that  he  watched  all  the  night  the  very  door  out 
of  which  the  royal  fEtmily  issued,  in  consequence  of  infozmation 
he  had  received. 

Oonceiye,  too,  what  must  hare  been  the  sufferings  of  the  royal 
party  when,  within  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  fresh  delay  yrM 
to  be  occasioned,  while  the  carriage  was  to  be  repairedi  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  it  had  met  M'ith. 
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The  fiigitiyes,  honreYer^  reaebed  Ohaloiis :  th^re,  one  of  the 
peopie  of  the  town,  as  tiiey  ohanged  horsesy  thought  he  reeog* 
jsiBed  Ihe  king  in,  the  carnage*  He  went  to  the  mayor,  and  was 
for  stopping  the  party  immediately^  hut  luckily  the  mayor  was 
not  as  much  disposed  to  discover  the  king  as  himself,  and  con- 
trived  by  a  proper  mixture  of  wise  and  prudential  oonsiderationiS 
to  pacify- the  man,  and  tiie  carriage  passed  on.  It  had  not  passed 
far,  but  stopping  a  moment,  a  perscm  dressed  like  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  eame  to  the  dde  of  it :  '^  You  haye  not  managed 
well,"  he  said ;  '*  you  will  be  stopped  ;*'  and  he  then  disappeared; 
probably  some  one  who  had  also  recognised  the  king  or  queen,^ 
but  did  not  choose  to  interf^e.  This  was  but  an  uncomfortable 
incidait  to  precede  the  next  disappointment  that  occurred.  At 
the  Pont  de  SommeviUe  the  king  was  to  have  found  M.  de  Choi* 
seul  and  M.  de  Goguekt  with  a  detachment,  but  no  one  appeared. 
This  detachment  was  to  have  received  the  king,  and  then  given 
its  ins^ulse  to  all  the  other  detachments,  taking  care  itself  to  stop 
all  eouriers  and  communicatioas  firom  Fans.  The  king  was 
extremely  affected  by  this  strange  disappointment.  ^'All  i& 
losty''  said  the  queen  to  M*.  Elizabeth ;  "  we  shall  certainly  be 
stopped.*' 

When  the  Karquis  de  BouiU^  came  to  publish  his  memoirs, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  express  the  disapprobation  he 
felt  at  the  conduct  of  the  young  Due  de  Choiaeul,  who  was  placed 
by  him  at  this  Pont  de  Sommeville,  and  to  whose  disobedience 
of  his  orders  he  asmbed  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme* 

M.  de  Ohoiseul  was  obliged  to  publish  a  memoir  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  gives,  in  this  publication,  his  remonstrance  to  the. 
marquis,  and  the  marquis's  reply,  both  excellent  in  their  way. 
"  The  king  may  excuse  and  pardon  you,"  said  the  veteran;  "  but 
mysdf,  I,  who  am  your,  general,  and  who  was  responsible  for  the 
whole  a^r,  it  is  for  me  to  tell  you  your  faults."  The  duke 
then  proceeds  to  make  his  own  statements ;  and  the  memoir  is 
explanatory  not  only  of  his  own  case,  but  descriptive  of  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  the  expedition,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting.  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  followed  the  archbishop's 
account,  given  by  Weber. 

I  shall  now  return  to  this  Memoir  of  the  young  Due  de  Choi- 
seul,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  minister.  What  relates  to 
his  own  justification  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  He  and  M. 
de  Goguelat  were  at  their  post  at  the  time  appointed,  they  and 
their  hussars;  but  they  expected  a  courier  to  precede  the  king 
by  an  hour  at  leasts  and  the  kiiig  was  to  andve  at  three :  but 
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tiro,  thiee,  £iar  o'doek  soimdedy  akid  neiUiBr  king  nor  courier 
amreoL  In  the  meantiaie/ most  imfortiuiate}3r»  £^m  partbnkr 
«iroaiiistaiiee%  Ytbich the dokeatates,  €im luutan placed  at  the 
hiidge,  and  lemaiiring  there,  hour  alter  hotir,  had  entiittly  dis- 
turbed and  alarmed  the  town  of  Chalons  and  the  neighbourhood: 
it  was  impoBsible  to  remain  there  any  longer,  and  it  -wiaa  not 
easy  either  to  stay  or  to  mvre  aivray,  without  oanang  the  most 
dangerous  satpiinons.  The  people  murmured  akmd,  and  dedaied 
to  l£e  offioers  that  they  and  their  husBon  were  waiting  fos  the 
^ueen ;  and,  in  short,  a  regtdar  dentation  came  footm  the  town 
to  know  why  the  huBaars  were  petted  there:  the  most  intcd^- 
able  remarks  of  every  kind  were  made;  and  in  this  sitaafciosi'of 
tlnngflj  to  ha^e  had  tiie  king  and  his  oairiages  making  thetr  ap- 
pearanee  would  have  been  iktal.  It  stroek  the  duke  and  M.  de 
Gogudat'ihat  as  tiie  eipeditien  had  been  already  put  off  twenty- 
fi>ur  hours,  some  new  adjournment  of  it  naght  possibly  have 
been  thought  again  neoeesary ;  it  was  now  half-past  five,  and  in 
^e  midst  of  these  cruel  perplesdtieBandnioBt  untoward  dnnin^ 
stances,  the  duke  was  wdl  pleased  to  piefit  by  an  incident  l^iat 
oceuired ;  f»r  in  the  midst  of  tiie  c^wd  of  people  and  nati<»ial 
guards  that  surrounded  him  and  his  troop,  he  saw  the  master  of 
the  post,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  questkming  faim  what 
escorts  of  money  had  lately  passed  that  way.  "  Ooe  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  master.  **  Indeed !"  **  I  was-  myself  one  of  the 
eseort,"  added  oidsb  of  the  national  guards,  who  wias  standing  by. 
'*  This  mtMt  have  been,  then,''  said  the  duke  to  his  brotber*<xf* 
fieer^  IC.  de  Geguelat,  **  tiois  must  have  beem  the  money  we  are 
waiting  for ;  we  need  stay  no  longer :"  so  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  and  putting  his  troop  in  motion,  wi^  an  air  of  tranquil- 
lity and  indifference,  as  a  thing  of  course,  he  quitted  the  plac^ 
and  took  the  road  to  St.  Menehould.  The  town  and  neighbour- 
hood he  left  were  pacified  in  an  instant,  and  when  the  king  ar- 
rived in  about  an  hour  after,  ail  was  calm  and  silent;  the  relays 
were  found,  and  the  loarriages  pn>oeeded  wil^ut  remark  or  mo- 
lestation. In  the  ttieantime  the  duke  and  M.  de  Ooguelat,' with 
l^eir  troop,  had  moved  slowly  on,  but  M.  de  Gk>guelat  aiKl  the 
lieutenant  of  the  troop,  M.  Boudet,  both  agreed,  from  what&ey 
had  observed  as  they  came  up  iiom  Yarennes,  in  the  contrary 
direction,  in  the  morning,  that  St.  M^iehould,  which  they  had 
passed  through,  must  not  new  be  approached,  nor  Clermont ;  and 
so,  on  the  whole,  the  duke  and  his  party,  turning  aside  from 
1i)ese  towns,  made  for  Yarennes  by  by-ioads;  but  dijQSculties, 
and  on  unfortunate  aoeidest  having  ocouxreii  to  some  of  the 
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troops  firasi  the  abaodt  impassable  nature  of  these  roads,  they 
reached  not  Yarennes  till  more  than  an  hour  after  the  king  had 
been  stopped ;  a  most  unha({>py  cireumstance,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  I  now  quit 'the  duke's  memoir,  though  I  shall  re* 
turn  toitw 

The  royal  party,  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  St.  Mene- 
kould)  bat  the  courier,  M.  de  Ysdlory,  was  never  sufficiently  in 
advanee^  and  was  only  five*  milintes  bedfore  the  carriage.  It  hap- 
pened tiiat  be  knew  riot  exactly  where  to  find  the  post-houses ; 
he  had  to  make  enquiries;  he  excited  attention,  and  thus  drew 
together  a  crowd  in  a  town  already  disgusted  by  the  appearance 
ai^  stay  of  the  detachments  that  had  been  placed  there  under 
M.  Daadoins ;  not  ta  mention  that  the  town  was  of  itself  ex- 
tremely ill  disposed  tor  the  royal  cause.  The  king,  instead  of 
keeping  himself  concealed  in  the  carnage,  sat  with  his  head  at 
the  window,  uneasy  at  tiie  delay,  and  this  gave  opportunity  to 
Bronet)  the  master  of  the  posthouse  (who  knew  the  queen),  to 
compare  at  leisure  his  countenance  and  appearance  with  the  pic- 
ture on  some  assignats  which  he  had  that  morning  received, 
and  to*  satisfy  himsdf  that  certainly  it  was  the  king  himself, 
however  disguised,  who  was  seated  in  the  carriage  before  him. 
He  communicated  with  a  Mend ;  but  the  dragoons,  many  of 
them,  were  walking  with  their  officer  in  the  street,  and  while 
he  hesitated  what  to  do,  the  carriage  drove  away.  The  cou- 
rier had  unfortunately,  before  they  set  out,  inquired  about  the 
road  from  Claremont  to  Varenees,  so  the  postmaster  and  his 
friend  G-uillaume  had  nothing  more  to  learn.  Yarennes  they  saw 
clearly  was  their  point,  and  mounting  each  a  horse,  they  pur- 
sued the  fugitives.  They  knew  that  there  were  dragoons  sta- 
tioned also  at  Clermont,  and  they  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
make  their  efibrt  there ;  so  they  took  a  cross  road,  and  pushed 
on  for  Yarennes. 

Wo  have  next  the  relation  of  what  happened  at  the  next  post, 
Clermont,  given  by  the  officer  who  was  stationed  there,  the 
Comte  de  Damas.  He  makes  a  very  unaffiscted  representation 
of  his  difficulties  and  anxieties ;  the  inquietude  of  the  place  and 
neighbourhood  on  the  subject  of  the  troops  5  his  doubt  about 
their  fidelity ;  his  uncertainty  and  misery  when  the  king  did  not 
appear;  hour  after  hour  succeeding,  and  every  hour  inci-easing 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  either  the  troops  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  in  the  frame  of  mind  he  wished.  A  valet,  who 
dressed  the  queen's  hair,  of  the  name  of  Leonard,  at  last  passed 
him^  bringing  him  a  billet  to  say  that  the  Doc  de  Choiseol 
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thought  the  treasure  would  scarcely  arrive,  as  was  expeeted-- 
a  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness  tlu8»  Verdun,  where  the  garrison 
was  unfavourable,  was  near;  if  a  tocsin  sounded^  all  would 
probably  be  lost.  Kine  o'clock  came,  but  no  appearance,  of  the 
king;  and  so,  having  no  other  measure  to  take,  M.  de  Damas 
ordered  his. men  to  dismount  and  go  to  quarters;  and  the  town 
being  thus  rendered  tranquil,  lie  quitted  his  dragoons,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  keeping  watch  on  the  road  from  Paris.  At 
last  he  saw  the  king's  carriages  approach :  a  few  remarks  were 
interchanged  with  JL  de  Yallory,  one  of  the  body  guards,  and 
again  withM*.  de  Tourzel,  who  talked  (characteristically enough) 
of  the  weariness  of  the  children ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
sufferings  by  a  few  stolen  glances  of  acknowledgment  firom  his 
royal  master  and  the  queen.  At  last  he  saw  the  carriages  duly 
forwarded  ou  their  journey,  and  his  heart  was  set  at  ease.  But 
the  courier  oa  the  box  unfortunately  gave  the  word  to  the  pos. 
tUions  to  go  to  Yarennes;  unfortunately,  for  the  postilions, 
when  they  had  thus  brought  the  carnage  to  Clermont,  and  were 
afterwards  returning  to  Menehould,  were  able  to  satisfy  Drouet, 
whom  they  met,  that  the  carriages  had  been  ordered  to  Ya- 
rennes, and  were  x^ertainly  not  gone  to  Yerdun,  to  which  place 
the  road,  at  a  particular  point,  branched  off.  The  postmaster, 
therefore,  made  for  the  right  place,  for  Yarennes ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  he  avoided  Clermont>  where  M.  de  Damas  would  have 
stopped  him,  or,  at  all  events,  would  have  delayed  him :  but 
everything  was  unfortunate*  M.  Lagacbe  soon  after  reaohed  M. 
de  Damas  from  Menehould,  and  told  him  that  he  had  followed 
two  persons  who  had  made  pursuit  after  the  king,  but  that  he 
had  lost  them  at  a  cross  turn  in  the  road ;  that  the  dragoons  were 
prevented  by  the  people  at  Menehould  from  coming  up,  and  ^at 
everything  there  was  in  confusion.  M.  de  Damas  was,  however, 
comforted,  on  the  whole,  by  supposing  that  the  king's  carriages 
were  sufficiently  in  advance,  and  that  if  they  once  reached  Ya- 
rennes, where  there  was  a  relay  and  dragoons  waiting,  all  woidd 
be  safe.  He,  however,  ordered  M.  de  Bemy,  a  Duthful  and 
active  officer,  with  four  dragoons  and  two  fourriers,  to  follow 
with  all  possible  speed;  they  did  so,  but  missed  their  way, 
taking  the  road  to  Yerdun :  they  were  thus  prevented  from  en- 
tering Yarennes  with  the  king's  carriages,  which,  if  they  had 
done,  they  would  most  probably  have  -cleared  away  all  difficul- 
ties, and  got  the  king  away,  before  Drouet  could  have  collected 
and  arranged  the  means  of  stopping  him.  One  mishap  more* 
Bat  in  the  mean  time,  at  Clermont^  in  the  town  where  M*  de 
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Bamas  aad  his  dragoons  still  were,  matters  soon  began  to  assntae 
a  very  ominous  appearance :  in  the  result  he  was  deserted  by 
his  troop,  the  people  had  surrounded  him,  called  his  officers 
traitors,  and  M.  de  Bamas,  with  M.  de  Floir  and  a  few  others,  had 
to  fly  and  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  speedily  as  they  could. 
M.  de  Damas  and  his  companions  thought  it  best  to  take  the 
road  to  Varennes,  expecting  to  come  up  with  the  king  soma 
leagues  beyond,  between  Dan  and  Stenay. 

The  narrative  of  M.  de  Damas  is  extremely  distinct,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  entitled  to  perfect  confidence.  It 
is  entirely  simple  and  unaffected,  but  it  is  too  short  and  too 
rapid  a  statement  (after  th^  manner  of  a  soldier)  of  the  more 
prominent  facts;  still  it  is  something  more;  and  it  at  least 
touches,  however  briefly,  upon  all  the  points  that  are  interesting. 

But  now  observe  the  singular  state  of  everything  at  Varennes. 
The  king  arrives  there ;  stops  opposite  the  house,  which  had 
been  so  described  to  hiiii  that  he  knew  it  instantly  ;  knocks  and 
inquires  for  his  horses,  but  no  tidings  of  them  ;  the  king  and 
the  queen  get  out ;  M.  D'Agoult  is  unhappily  not  with  them,  as 
the  Marquis  de  Bouill^  had  intended ;  they  wander  about  to  see 
what  intelligence  can  be  got ;  M.  de  Vallory,  one  of  the  body 
guards,  who  acted  as  courier,  does  the  same ;  all  in  vain :  they 
return  to  the  postboys,  once  more  desiring  them  to  pass  on  over 
ihe  bridge,  and  take  them  td  the  further  part  of  the  town  ;  the 
postboys  refuse,  fbr  the  horses,  they  said,  were  tired ;  they  were 
ordered  to  golio  further;  they  must  wait,  &c.  &c.  Now,  while 
the  king  and  queen  are  in  this  perplexity,  and  everything  at  a 
stand,  consider  for  a  moment  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  The  horses  are  all  this  time  waiting 
for  the  king  at  an  inn  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  where  the 
postboys  will  not  carry  the  king,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the 
Marquis  de  BouiU^'s  sons,  and  of  M.  de  Raigecourt,  young  offi- 
cers who  are  expecting  a  summons  from  M.  de  Goguelat,  or  some 
courier ;  near  them  are  sixty  hussars  in  their  quarters ;  in  the 
further  end  of  the  town,  also,  under  the  command  of  a  young 
officer  stationed  there  by  the  marquis,  and  in  attendance,  though 
not  in  the  secret  of  the  expedition.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
Dronet  and  his  friend  Guillaume  are  approaching  the  town  from 
the  Paris  side,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  king's  carriages, 
and  every  moment  brings  them  nearer  and  nearer;  and  you  will 
now  recollect  that  the  young  Due  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Gogue- 
lat are  also  coming  up  and  making  their  way  with  their  troop 
through  by  roads,  as  fast  as  they  can,  from  the  Pont  de  Somme- 
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viile  to  Varennes,  M.  de  Goguelat,  you  will  observe,  knew 
erverything  about  the  relay  and  about  the  dragoons,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  town,  and  if  he  reached  the  place  before  Drouet,  all 
was  safe.  Again,  M.  de  Damas  and  his  friends  were  also  conung 
up  from  Clermont,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  M.  do  YaUory,  who 
acted  as  courier,  was  looking  about  in  the  town,  and  making 
what  enquiries  he  could.  All  this  was  at  half- past  ejleven  at 
night :  the  town  itself  quiet,  and  the  people  in  bed ;  and  still 
more  to  increase  the  critical  nature  of  all  these  circumstajjces, 
the  young  de  Bouill6  and  M.  de  Eaigecourt  are  at  this  moment 
sitting  at  their  inn  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  with  the 
window  open,  wondering  why  no  courier  reaches  them,  and 
listening  to  every  sound  in  the  hope  every  instant  of  his  ap- 
proach. And  now  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  on  the  turn  that 
these  various  circumstances  might  take,  depended,  oa  the  one 
hand,  the  life  of  the  king  and  queen,  the  existence  of  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  the  events  of  the  Eevolution,  dreadful  as  we 
have  seen  them,  year  after  year ;  or,  on  thQ  other,  the  chance 
perhaps  of  an  adjustment  between  the  king  and  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  or  if  that  failed,  the  events  of  a  civil  war.  Such 
was  the  importance  of  what  was  now  passing  in  and  about  an 
obscure  town  of  France  in  the  middle  of  thq  night  of  the- 21st 
of 'June,  1791.  I  doubt  whether  the  historian  can  show  such 
another  half- hour  in  the  annals  of  civilized  Europe.  Further, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  beyond  the  town  of  Yarennes,  a  few 
leagues  onward,  was  M.  Deslon  stationed  with  one  hundred 
hussars ;  two  leagues  further,  at  Mouza,  £fty  horsemen  of  tlie 
royal  German,  and  beyond,  at  Stenay,  the  marquis  himself  witli 
a  regiment  of  royal  German,  of  undoubted  fidelity;  so  that  it 
was  not  only  uncertain  whether  the  carriages  would  be  stopped 
at  all,  but  whether,  if  stopped,  a  rescue  might  not  be  accom- 
plished either  by  the  ofi&cers  and  troops  coming  up  on  the  Paris 
side  of  the  town,  or  by  the  officers  and  troops  stationed  at  the 
othfer. 

But  to  return  to  the  king.  After  much  time  lost  in  contend- 
ing with  the  postilions,  they  at  last  agreed  to  take  him  over  tlie 
bridge  to  the  further  town :  but  at  an  arch  be&re  the  bridge 
was  already  stationed,  waiting  for  his  prey,  Drouet  with  a  few 
otliers  ;  among  them  Billaud,  so  distinguished  afterwards  in  the 
Eevolution ;  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  here  stopping  the 
carriage,  calling  for  the  passports,  and  insisting  that  Uie  whale 
party  should  immediately  go  before  the  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune. 
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The  fact  was,  that  Drouet  had  reached  Varennes  not  long  after 
the  king  did ;  had  immediately  alarmed  Sausse,  the  procureur, 
who  was  a  sort  of  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and 
orders  had  been  given  to  call  out  the  national  guard  of  Yarennes, 
to  surround  the  quarters  of  the  sixty  hussars,  and  cut  off  their 
communication  with  the  town,  and  to  apply  for  instant  assist- 
ance from  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  particularly 
from  the  garrison  at  Verdun  and  at  Sedan.  The  bridge  had 
been  in  the  meattime  blocked  up  by  Drouet,  a  waggon  over- 
turned in  the  middle  of  it,  and  rendered  as  much  as  possible  im- 
passsible,  if  the  king  should  attempt  to  escape. 

The  royal  family  were  received  by  Sausse  witii  all  possible 
courtesy ;  the  passports  were  found  right,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  king  was  told,  that  be  could  not  possibly  continue  his  jour- 
ney at  present,  that  the  horses  must  be  refreshed,  and  that  the 
party  would  be  better  in  his  house  than  in  the  carriage  and  in 
the  street.  Into  the  house  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  enter. 
The  queen  soon  saw  the  crowd  gradually  assembling  round  the 
door :  she  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  apparent  civilities  of 
their  hosts;  she  perceived  too  plainly  that  they  were  stopped, 
and  that  all  was  lost.  The  magistrate  kept  going  out  and  re- 
turning, on  pretence  of  hastening  the  horses — in  fa^t,  to  make 
evety  disposition  for  the  detention  of  his  royal  guests.  And 
here  again,  therefore,  fevery  thing  depended  on  the  point  of  time, 
whether  the  officers  c6uld  come  up,  for  instance  from  the  Paris 
side,  feoon  enough  to  attempt  a  rescue,  and  before  a  sufficient 
force  had  been  collected  to  render  the  attempt  hopeless. 

At  last,  it  was  supposed  by  Sausse  and  Drouet  that  all  was 
secure,  and  the  tocsin  was  then  sounded  in  Varennes  and  the 
neighbouring  villages :  and  in  less  than  two  hours  some  thou- 
gands  of  the  national  guard  had  assembled  in  the  town. 

But  iJife  noise  of  the  tocsin  and  the  general  tumult  had  at  last 
roused  froiii  their  inaction  the  young  de  Bouill^  and  M.  de 
Raigeoourt,  who  had  been  waiting  in  the  inn  with  the  relay  of 
horses.  M.  de  Rodock  too,  the  commander  of  the  hussars  sta- 
tioned in  the  further  town,  had  discovered  that  the  king  was 
stopped ;  and  first  this  officer,  and  some  time  after  the  other  two, 
liaving  no  other  measures,  as  they  thought,  to  take,  all,  and  the 
two  last  with  great  difficulty  and  after  being  fired  at,  got  out  of 
the  town  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  pushed  on  to  Stenay,  to  ap- 
prise the  marquis,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  disastrous  events 
that  had  just  occurred.  They  reached  him  about  four  in  the 
morning,  almost  fire  hours  after  the  arrest. 
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But  the  Duo  de  Choisenl,  with  his  troop,  at  last  get  to  Va- 
rennes,  about  on  hour  after  the  king  had  been  stopped.  He 
found  the  town,  he  says,  in  confusion  and  lighted  up,  the  inha- 
bitants armed  and  in  the  streets,  and  the  national  guard  dis- 
.  pntiog  his  entrance ;  but  he  insisted  on  seeing  the  hussars,  (part 
of  his  own  troop)  stationed  in  the  town ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
oreroome  all  difficulties,  and  to  have  faced  all  dangers  with  the 
most  consummate  courage  and  address.  He  found,  when  he  got 
to  the  quarters  of  the  sixtj  hussars,  that  they  were  now  dispensed 
and  drinking  in  the  town,  and  that  officers  th^«  were  none ;  his 
own  part,  therefore,  of  the  troop,  his  own  forty  hussars,  which 
he  had  brought  with  him,  were  all  he  had  to  depend  upon.  These 
therefore  he  harangued,  told  them  the  situation  of  the  king  and 
royal  family,  trotted  them  up  to  the  house  which  he  had  observed 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  national  guard,  cleared  away  this  na- 
tional guard,  drew  up  his  men  before  the  door  in  order  of  battle, 
and  rushed  in  through  the  two  national  guards  who  weane  sta- 
tioned there,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  and  to  take 
his  commands.  .  He  had  also  to  thrust  away  some  peasants  that, 
armed  with  pitchforks,  stood  as  sentinels  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  he  presented  himsdf 
before  his  unfortunate  master.  M.  de  Damas  and  Goguelat  had 
followed  him,  for  just  as  he  had  dismounted^  it  is  to  be  observed, 
and  was  making  his  way  to  the  king,  M.  de  Damas  had  come  up. 
*'  Are  you  in  any  fqrce?"  said  the  duke.  "  Ne,*'  replied  M. 
de  Damas,  ''  I  am  alone ;  my  regiment  has  mutinied."  So  there 
was  evidently,  whatever  might  be  done  or  attempted,  not  an 
instant  to  be  lost. 

"  What  is  to  be  ^o^e  •'*  said  the  king.  **  Save  you,"  re- 
turned M.  de  Damas.  *^  Give  your  orders,  I  replied,"  says 
the  duke  in  his  Memoir.  **  Sire;  I  have  here  forty  hussars, 
they  will  go  as  far  as  Dun  perfectly  well ;  something  must  be 
done.  I  will  dismount  seven  of  my  hussars,  place  you  and  the 
dauphin  on  one,  the  queen  and  the  iamily  on  the  rest.  We  will 
surround  you  with  the  three  and  thirty  that  remain,  charge 
those  that  oppose  us,  cut  our  way  through ;  but  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost ;  an  hour,  and  all  my  hussun  will  be  gained 
over."  **  Can  you  answer  for  it,"  replied  the  king  immediatdy, 
''that  in  this  unequal  scuffie  of  thirty  against  seven  or  eight 
hundred,  a  shot  might  not  kill  the  queen,  one  of  the  ohildren, 
or  ray  sister  ?" 

"  A  misfortune  like  this,"  I  cried,  "  and  I  would  shoot  my- 
self and  die  at  your  feet."    **  Ah !  come,"  said  the  king,  '*  kt  us 
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reaaon  coolly.  The  municipalitj  does  not  reAise  my  passing  on, 
but  says  I  must  wait  till  break  of  day.  Young  Bouill^  set  off, 
just  as  I  got  here,  to  apprize  his  father,  to  put  the  troops  in  mo. 
tion ;  they,  no  doubt,  are  ready.  Were  I  here  alone,  I  would  do 
what  you  advise,  and  make  my  way  through ;  but  the  q;ueen, 
the  two  children,  my  sister,  their  ladies,  it  is  impossible  to  yen- 
ture  so  many  with  a  party  so  small  as  yonrs,  a  party  that  must 
be  made  still  less,  for  I  cannot  leave  behind  me  these  three  gen- 
tlemen of  the  body  guard.  It  is  now  almost  one :  Bonill^  went 
at  half-past  eleven ;  you,  too,  dispatched  a  person  when  you 
came.  M.  de  Bouill^  has  no  doubt  placed  his  troops  at  different 
distances ;  those  nearest  will  be  first  informed  of  what  has  hap- 
.pened  by  his  son :  they  will  be  here  one  after  another;  it  is  not 
eight  leagues  to  Btenay,  a  distance  that  a  man  and  horse  will  go 
in  two  hours  and  a  half:  detachments  will  be  coming  up  all 
the  night ;  M.  de  Bouill^  himself  will  be  here  by  four  or  five,^ 
a&d  then,  without  the  family's  running  any  risk,  and  without 
any  violence  to  any  one,  we  shall  get  away  in  safety/* 

The  narrative  of  the  duke  is  at  this  particblar  point  very  im- 
portant to  the  character  of  the  king.  You  will  observe  how 
natural,  how  forcible,  were  the  considerations  by  which  the  con- 
duct of  ihe  unhappy  monarch  seems  to  have  been  determined  at 
this  crisis  of  his  fSeite.  He  has  been  variously  censured.  He  has 
been  accused  of  causing  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  by  getting 
out  and  losing  time  while  he  was  eating :  this  is  mere  calumny. 
Again,  by  wanting  decision,  and  not  ordering  a  passage  to  be 
forced.  No  doubt  he  always  wanted  decision,  when  the  conse- 
quence was  to  be  the  shedding  of  blood.  He  was  not  fitted  to 
role  a  disordered  kingdom,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  fault  in 
hia  character  can  be  shown  to  have  operated  at  any  distinct 
point  or  place,  fatally  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  we  are 
now  considering. 

.  *'  The  reasoning  of  the  king,^  continues  the  duke  in  his  l£e- 
moir,  **  appeared  to  me  perfecdy  just ;  I  could  urge  nothing  in 
reply.  How  often  have  the  kmg  and  queen  recalled  it  to  me- 
mory !  I  appeal  to  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
near  them.  Our  conversation  ended,  M.  Sausse,  who  had  stood 
at  a  distance,  left  us,  as  he  said,  to  go  to  the  commune  to  have 
the  horses  ready  by  daybreak,  that  the  king  should  then  go  to 
Montmedy  with  an  escort  of  the  national  guard,  and  that  the 
tocsin  should  be  stopped." 

''It  was  then  about  two  in  the  morning,  the  number  of 
pec^le  about  five  thousand ;  there  were  ten  thousand  the  next 
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day.  The  king  consolted  with  me  what  was  to  be  doae.  I 
acquainted  him  with  every  thing  I  knew.  I  had  sent  M. 
Aubriot  to  tell  the  marquis  that  all  hope  lor  the  king  rested  on 
him.  K.  Aubriot  went  the  ibor  leagues  to  Don  in  so  ^ort  a 
time,  that  his  h^rse  could  go  no  further.  M.  Deslon,  who  was 
in  eommand  there,  gave  him  another,  and  instantly  put  his  one 
hundred  hussars  i^to  motion  to  come  himself  to  tiie  king's  as- 
sistance at  Varennes. 

**  M.  de  Damas  aod  I  caloolated  that  ihe  marquis  would  be 
there  betW(9en  iiye  and  six ;  but  my  forty  hussars  having  seen 
th^r  sixty  comrades  join  the  people,  I  expected  they  would 
soon  do  the  same  ;  and  as  M.  de  Danias  and  I  peroeived  tdiat  the 
trying  moment  would  be  when  the  general  and  his  troops  arrired, 
we  made  our  calculations  uid  di^iositionSy  as  well  as  we  could, 
to  defend  the  house,  and  more  particularly  the  stauroase,  and  to 
contnye  that  the  troops  should  get  possesion  of  the  town  before 
we  could  be  all  oat  down.  In  this  manner  we  passed  the  time 
till  it  struck  five,  but  with  an  anxiety  that  was  intolerable.  We 
went  out  from  time  to  tune  to  obeerre  what  the  disposition  of 
the  people  was.  On  one  of  these  oceasioos,  M.  de  Gogudat.was 
engaged  in  a  scuffle  with  some  of  the  national  giiards,  and  was 
severely  wounded;  but  he  got  dressed,  and  appeared  again 
(though  suffering  extremely)  before  the  royal  family.  M.  Beslen, 
from  Dun,  reached  Yarennes  with  his  one  hundred  hiusais,  but 
found  the  town  so  banicaded  and  guarded,  that  all  he  oould  do 
was,  to  obtain  permission  for  himseU'  to  see  the  king.  An  na- 
fortunate  prejudice  had  been  fflitertained  against  Mm  by  the 
general,  and  had  been  communicated  to  H.  de  Goguelat  and  the 
king,  who  was  somewhat  reserved  to  him :  a  gaUant  and  loyal 
officer,  that  would  have  saved  every  thing  if  he  had  but  been  in 
command  at  Yarennes.  *  I  can  give  you  no  orders/  said  the 
king ;  *  you  see  I  am  a  prisoner.  You  must  wait  for  the  mar- 
quis ;  tell  him  how  we  are  situated :  he  cannot  be  long.'  -M. 
Deslon  retired. 

**  But  hour  after  hour  had  passed  away;  our  aatcmishment, 
our  wretchedness  had  inoreased  with  every  moment.  No  news 
of  the  marquis  or  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbouring  cantonments ; 
the  tocsin  still  sounded ;  the  crowds  of  people  incs'eased ;  and  at 
last,  about  five,  M.  Baillcm  and  H!.  de  Eomeuf»  La  Eayett^s 
aide-4^'Camp,  arrived  &om  the  National  Assembly.  The  scene 
was  then  changed." 

Such  is  in  the  main  the  ao<^ijmt  of  the  yemog  Doc  de  Choi* 
seul|  whose  £^te  was  ^aruly  har^l:  to  hav«i  made  all  these  ex* 
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ertions,  to  have  confronted  all  these  dangen,  afterwards  to  ^e 
severely  wounded,  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  left  to 
ejcpect  his  death  aa  a  traitor  to  hia  oonntry,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  blamed  by  his  illastrious  general,  ih/e  Marquis  de 
Bonill^  as  one  of  the  main  oaosee  o£  tiie  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

One  o£  the  most  crad  momentB  that  the  khig  and  queen  had 
to  undergo  was  the  moment  when  they  were  to  set  off  for  Paris, 
and  to  see  this  Due  de  Ghoiseul,  and  M.  de  Damas,  and  the 
Baron  Goguelat,  left  behind  them.  '^  Do  not  quit  us,*'  said  the 
queen,  with  horror  painted  in  her  countenance.  She  knew  too 
well  the  brutal  nature  of  a  French  mob.  The. carriage  droTe 
away,  and  these  gallant  men  were  aoon  aiW  abandoned,  as  it 
was  thought  by  the  royal  family,  to  immediate  assassination ; 
and  this  must  hare  been  assuredly  their  fate,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  incrediUe  exertions  of  the  young  aide-de-camp  of  La 
Fayette,  M.  de  Bomeuf,  whom  indeed  the  queen  had  engaged 
in  their  protection.  They  were  bruised  and  wounded  in  every 
way.  The  people,  like  wild  and  hungry  animaLs^  were  rushing 
upon  them  to  teiar  them  to  pieces.  They  were  at  last,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  saved,  and  lodged  in  confinement  Their 
prisons  were  then  assaulted;  the  enraged  and  disappointed 
populace  tried  to  lire  at  them  through  the  air-hole.  They  were 
afterwards  passed  from  prison  to  prison,  expecting  their  trial, 
and  of  course  their  condemnation  and  death. 

But  the  king  did  not  forget  the  faithful  and  suffering  friends 
of  his  misfiMiames,  the  brave  and  loyal  men  who  would  have 
died  to  save  him ;  and  he  made  it  his  bargain  with  the  National 
Assiembly,  when  he  afterwards  accepted  the  constitution,  and 
declared  it  to  be  one  of  his  reasons  for  accepting  it,  that  a  decree 
should  be  passed  in  £ivour  of  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
expedition,  a  decree  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion. 

We  will  now  advert  to  other  accounts  that  have  been  drawn 
up  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  enterprise. 
You  will  already  hare  seen  that  the  cause,  above  all  others,  that 
prervented  the  escape  of  the  king,  was  his  not  finding  his  relay 
of  horses  when  he  reached  Varennes.  He  was  five-and-thirty 
minutes  by  his  watch,  while  inquiries  were  in  vain  made  for 
them  by  himself  and  his  gentLanen  of  the  body  guard,  and 
during  Uiat  interval  Drouet  had  time  to  readi  the  town,  and 
prepare  measures  for  his  arrest.  We  naturally  wish  to  know 
bow  this  could  possibly  have  happened. 

The  feuilt,  as  &r  as  there  w«b  any,  seems  to  have  lain  with 
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th«  BaioB  de  Qognelat.  It  may  be  deetsribed  in  a  few  words. 
It  was  he  who  was  intrusted  bjthe  Marquis  de  Bouille  with 
the  disposition  and  management  of  the  relays.  He  was  to  leave 
Montmedy  and  to  pass  along  through  the  different  posts,  take 
the  fi>rty  hussars  to  the  Due  de  Choiseul  at  the  Pont  de  Somme- 
▼ille,  and  then  to  return  when  the  king  arrived  there,  «p- 
prizing,  as  he  returned,  all  the  different  posts  and  relays  of  the 
king's  approach. 

But  the  Duo  de  Choiseul  and  he  were  not  able  to  remain  at 
the  Pont  de  Sommeville,  as  you  have  seen,  Ull  the  king  arrived ; 
nor  durst  they  return  through  the  different  posts,  St.  Menehould 
and  Clermont :  they  were  obliged  to  make  for  Yarennes  by  cross 
roads,  and  the  baron  had  it  not  in  his  power,  or  forgot  to  con- 
trive some  means  of  informing  the  king's  carriages  where  the 
relays  were  to  be  found;  particularly  at  Yarennes,  where  an 
alteration  had  been  made,  and  the  horses  were  no  longer,  as  the 
king  expected,  at  the  Paris  side  of  the  town,  but  had  been  placed 
by  die  baron  himself,  or  certainly  with  his  knowledge,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
though  the  baron  does  not  acknowledge  it,  nor  is  he  any  where 
distinctly  accused  to  the  extent  or  in  the  manner  I  have  thus 
presumed  to  censure  him. 

The  young  Marquis  de  Bouille,  in  his  Memoir,  says  precisely 
that  the  baron  had  placed  the  relays,  two  days  before,  at  the 
inn  in  the  lower  town,  and  he  thinks  with  good  reason,  but  that 
he  ought  to  have  apprized  the  royal  party  of  the  alteration  he 
had  made  in  the  first  arrangement. 

The  baron  has  himself  written  a  Memoir  on  the  subject  of  this 
expedition  to  Yarennes,  and  in  one  of  the  notes  he  alludes  to 
this  particular  question  before  us,  though  in  too  general  a  manner. 

"The  relay  of  the  king,"  he  says,  "was  at  Yarennes  on 
the  19th.  It  was  placed  in  one  of  the  inns  of  the  town,  it  mat- 
tered not  where.  There  should  have  been  officers  to  take  care 
of  it :  there  were  none  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
when  I  passed.  I  had  not  been  charged  with  the  care  of  this 
relay,  nor  could  I  be,  my  mission  taking  me  away  fifteen  leagues 
off,  to  the  Pont  de  Sommeville.*^ 

This  is  all  but  loose  and  inaccurate ;  and  though  it  were  all 
tvue,  still  the  question  is,  whether  the  baron,  though  he  was  to 
go  to  the  Pont  de  Sommeville,  was  not  to  have  returned,  and 
preceded  the  king's  carriage  as  a  sort  of  courier,  clearing  away 
every  difficulty,  and  preparing  the  relays  for  them  as  they  ad- 


▼anced.  Thid  is  certainly  t^e  o^melusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
the  raemoir,  and  from  the  Memoir  of  the  young  Marquis  de 
Bouill^,  and  from  what  falls  from  thiB  father;  and  though  both 
are  so  employed  in  censuring  the  young  Duo  de  Choiseul  that 
they  think  not  of  the  baron,  it  is  the  baron  that  I  eonoeive  must 
be  censured,  as  far  as  this  relay  is  concerned,  by  any  indifferent 
person.  * 

Either  the  baron  depended  on  reaching  Varennes,  by  the  crois- 
roads,  before  the  king  could  arrive  there ;  or  the  importance  of 
this  relay,  and  more  particularly  of  the  alteration  of  the  place, 
was,  amid  the  agitations  and  disappointments  of  the  hour,  ^- 
gotten ;  or  he  was  unable  to  leave  any  one  behind  him  at  the 
Pont  de  Sommeville  to  apprize  the  royal  party  where  the  horses 
were  noto  stationed.  Some  of  these  suppositions  must,  I  appro- 
hend,  be  the  true  one ;  and  were  the  baron  before  us,  and  the 
question  put  to  him,  according  to  his  answers  must  be  the  regret 
or  the  censure  with  which  we  should  at  last,  very  unwillingly, 
visit  the  conduct  of  a  faithful  and  gallant  man  like  this,  who  had 
risked  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  account  that  is  given  of  their  proceed- 
ings by  the  two  young  officers  that  were  stationed  with  the  relay 
at  Varennes,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  nothing  can  be  more 
uncomfortable  than  the  sensations  with  which  we  peruse  it. 
They  arrive  at  an  inn ;  they  appear  to  be  highly  circumspect 
and  prudent ;  are  made  anxious  in  the  extreme  when  they  find 
no  courier  appear  ;  at  the  same  time,  they  had  learned  from  the 
queen's  valet,  Leonard,  as  he  passed  through,  that  the  king  had 
certainly  left  Paris,  though  it  was  thought  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  his  making  his  appearance,  as  expected.  The  two  young 
officers,  however,  order  their  supper,  go  to  bed,  as  the  people  of 
the  house  were  left  to  suppose,  and  sit  in  their  room  in  the  dark, 
with  the  window  open,  listening ;  but  they  seem  always  to  have 
supposed  that  the  relays  would  be  expected  by  the  king  and  his 
suite  at  thetr  end  of  the  town,  and  it  never  occurred  to  either  of 
them,  at  all  events,  that  one  of  them  should  be  on  the  look-out 
on  the  road  to  see  whether  any  carriage  approached  :  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  sitting,  listening  for  the  courier ;  and  it 
actually  appears,  that  while  in  this  situation,  they  really  did  hear 
(as  the  rest  of  the  town  was  sUent  and  asleep)  they  did  hear 
people  walking  about  and  talking,  but  they  were  unable  to  make 
out  what  was  said.  Soon  after  they  heard  noises  in  the  town, 
and  at  last  the  tocsin ;  and  after  staying  twenty  minutes  with 
the  horses  ready  for  the  king,  if  he  got  disengaged  from  what 
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they  pevediTed  must  be  his  aiffest,  tiiey  foand  they  cotdd  do  no* 
thing  for  the  king's  Berviee  more,  but  only  endeavour  to  reach 
their  general  as  soon  as  posBLUe,  aiid  tell  him  t^t  every  thing 
was  lost  at  Yarenaes,  and  tiiat  sncoonr  Brast  be  brought  up  im- 
mediately; that  this  was  all  liiey  could  now  attempt ;  and  tliis 
they  did  attempt;  they  were  fired  upon,  and  ¥rith  difficulty 
esqaped.     So  imlbrtunate  was  every  turn  of  this  ill-&ted  expe- 
dition, and  the  more  this  ezpoei  of  one  of  liiese  yonng  oiSeers  is 
examinedy  the  more  will  this  appear.     Th^  fbund  the  relays  at 
the  inn,  placed  there  by  M.  de  Goguelat ;  they  considered  him 
as  the  pivot  on  which  tiieir  own  movements  were  all  to  torn ; 
they  expected  the  king  at  eleven  at  the  latest,  the  baron  an  hour 
before.     About  half*past  nine,  Leonard,  the  queen's  valet,  came 
to  the  inn  to  get  a  horse  for  himself;  he  came  l^re  as  a  thing 
of  course,  which  prevented  them  £rom  ever  supposing  that  the 
station  of  the  relays  was  not  known.    The  baron  not  coming  at 
ten  as  expected,  M.  de  Baigecourt  went  to  the  lodgings  of  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  sixty  hussars  posted  in  the  town  (the 
lodgings  were  actually  in  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  'king 
first  arrived),  told  him  to  be  on  the  alert,  him  and  his  men ; 
that  the  treasure  wss  coming.     The  officer  went  to  quarters  to 
get  the  hussars  ready,  M.  de  Baigecourt  returned  to  his  inn ;  it 
might  then  be  a  quarter  after  eleven :  he  saw  that  the  relays 
were  ready ;  all  was  quiet  in  the  town ;  but  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  all  was  tumult  and  uproar,  and  the  king,  they  were 
told,  had  been  stopped. 

It  remains  now  to  be  considered,  where  was  the  general  him- 
self all  the  time  that  the  king  was  expecting  him  at  Yarennes. 

''  I  found  the  marquiB,"  says  M.  de  Rcogecourt,  the  young 
officer  we  have  just  been  talking  of,  **  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
beyond  Stenay ;  my  horse  had  dropped  down  under  me,  which 
had  delayed  me  a  little,  but  I  had  got  another,  and  the  general 
dispatched  me  to  Montmedy,  to  order  the  regiment  of  Nassau  to 
make  immediately  a  forced  march  to  Yarennes.  On  my  return 
to  Stenay,  the  general  had  gone  with  the  regiment  of  tiie  royal 
German  to  the  king's  assistance,  and  I  could  not  overtake  him 
till  within  a  quarter  of  a  league  of  Yarennes,  at  half-past  nine ;  so 
that  in  nine  hours,  from  half-past  twelve,  when  I  left  Yarennes, 
the  marquis  had  been  apprized  of  the  king's  danger,  and  had 
brought  up  a  regiment,  all  mounted  and  equipped,  to  his  sucoonr, 
a  distance,  backward  and  forward,  of  twenty  leagues,  the  roads 
extremely  bad,  and  the  night  dark." 

Such  is  in  brief  the  account  of  M.  de  Baigecourt ;  but  you 
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may  remembear,  that  a  young  officer,  who  had  commanded  the 
husaara  at  Yareoixi«fl»  left  abo  the  place  to  repair  to  the  general, 
when  the  king  was  first  arrested :  apparently  he  should  have 
already  reached  the  marquis ;  but  on  adrertrng  to  the  Memoir 
of  th@  marqui^'a  son,  this  doea  not  turn  eut  to  have  been  the 
case.  The  aecount  that  M.  de  BouiUe  gives  is,  that  he  with  his 
fa4iber  (the  nuu^uis)  and  a  &w  others,  paased  most  of  the  night 
waiting  on  the  road:  between  ^tenay  and  Dun,  oppressed  and 
overpowered  with  anxiety,  catehing  erery  souiMi,  and  exposed 
to  every  vicissitiide  of  hope  and  fear.  As  ^e  moming  advanced, 
the  latter  sensation  but  too  much  prevailed ;  and  the  general 
thought,  when  the  day  began  to  break,  that  it  wq»  for  him  to 
fall  bai^  on  Stenay,  and  to  be  ready  at  his  post.  **  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  league  of  the  town  we  heard  people,"  says  his  son 
ifi  his  Memoir,  "  following  us  at  full  gallop.  The  couriers  from 
the  king !  Alas !  no ;  my  brother,  with  the  Comte  de  Eaige- 
court,  and  what  was  still  more  astonishing,  the  officer  who  was 
in  conunand  at  Vaiiennes.  This  was  at  haif-past  four ;  the  king 
had  been  stopped  at  half-past  eleven." 

The  young  marquis  then  gives  an  account  of  the  exertions 
made  by  his  father  and  himself,  to  get  the  regiment  of  royal 
German  dmwn  out  for  the  king's  resoue.  The  sufferings  of  both 
were  great..  The  colonel  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  on 
the  alert ;  at  least,  on  Some  acconnt  or  other,  he  and  the  soldiers, 
instead  of  all  being  ready  to  mount,  with  their  horses  saddled, 
as  the  marquis  expected,  were  all  in  bed,  and  in  short,  the  regi- 
ment Wias  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  instead  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  befwre  they  were  in  motion;  they  were  found,  however, 
sufficiently  loyal  when  they,  were  harangued  by  their  general. 
All  possible  (hspatoh  was  used,  tout  just  as  they  came  in  siglit 
of  Varenues,  they  were  met  by  M.  Deslon,  who  had  commanded 
at  Dun«  and  who  told  us,  says  M.  de  £ouill6,  all  that  had  hap- 
pened at  Yarennes,  and  added,  that  he  and  his  troop  had  con- 
trived to  swim  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the 
escort  that  was  carrying  away  the  king,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
canal  which  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  across.  This 
was  at  eight  o'clock ;  it  was  now  nine.  The  garrison  of  Verdun 
was  in  motion  with  artilbry  to  support  the  people  of  Varennes ; 
and  it  was  impossible,  after  a  nine  leagues'  march,  to  overtake 
the  esQorty  or  to  succeed  if  we  did,  in  any  forcible  attempt  at 
rescue ;  and  this  even  if  we  could  have  found  any  fords  in  the 
river  before  us,  which  we  could,  not.  All  was  evidently  lost; 
we  could  only  return  as  we  came*    I  shall  never  forget,"  con- 
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tittucs  the  yonng  marquis,  "the  afllictioii  painted  in  my  fathers 
oountenance ;  I  shall  nevef  forget  the  Heart-breaking  tone  (I 
had  often  talked  to  him  of  his  successful  life),  the  acoents  or 
complaint  and  wretchedness,  with  which  he  broke  the  silence, 
and  the  grief  in  which  he  rod«  along.  *  Well  now,'  he  said  to 
me,  *  will  you  still  talk  to  me  of  my  good  fortune  ?  *  " 

Such  appear  to  me  the  leading  facts  connected  wi^  this  un- 
fortunate expedition.  It  failed  from  the  loss  of  time  at  Paris; 
from  the  want  of  M.  d'Agoult  to  superintend  and  oyercome  the 
difficulties  of  the  expedition  ;  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul's  not 
being  able  to  maintain  his  post  at  the  Font  de  Sommeville ;  from 
H.  de  Reney  and  his  six  dragoons  missing  their  way,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Verdun  instead  of  Varennes ;  from  the  king's  being 
.  recognized  by  Drouet ;  above  all,  from  M.  de  Gognelat's  forget- 
ting, or  being  unable,  to  apprize  the  king's  carriages  where  the 
relay  was  to  be  found  at  Varennes ;  from  the  desertion  of  the 
troops ;  and  from  the  general  popularity  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  which  made  every  accident 
that  occurred  irremediable  and  fatal  to  the  royal  fugitives. 

I  will  now  make  two  observations,  and  conclude.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1828,  there  is  a  critique  on  the 
narrative  given  of  this  flight  from  the  Tuilleries  by  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me,  one  of  the  royal  children  at  the  time.  Observe 
the  loose  manner  in  which  the  reviewer  speaks  of  our  present 
subject.  **  The  principal  misfortunes  and  blunders  were,"  says 
the  reviewer,  "the  arriving  at  Varennes,  where  relays  of  horses 
were  provided  for  them,  but  not  taking  care  to  ascertain  where 
those  relays  were  to  be  found.  Even  this,  however,  would  not 
have  proved  fatal,  had  their  zealous  and  devoted  adherents  been 
able  to  travel  on  swift  horses  dRd  a  good  road,  as  much  as  six 
miles  an  hour  during  that  one  night,  and  to  get  more  help,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  no  right  to  attempt  a  defence  or  a  rescue 
with  sixty  hussars,  and  nothing  but  a  mob  to  oppose ;  for,  \vith- 
oat  ever  dreaming  that  such  a  tiling  was  practicaWe,  three  gal- 
lant and  chivalrous  spirits  rode  off,  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  Marquis  de  BouiU^'s  head  quarters,  twenty-four 
miles  distant,  and  brought  back  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
did  not  arrive  before  nine,  when  the  royal  prisoners  had  been 
gone  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  overtake 
them."  Such  is  the  paragraph  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
is  thus,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  "this  busy  world,  where 
praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurled ;"  it  is  thus  that  the 
characters  of  generous  and  gallant  officers  are  di^-posed  of  by 
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lively  and  able  mea^  like  tbe  Edinburgh  Eeviewar,  in  their 
closets. or  over  their  wine,  in  writings  or  conversation ;  and  it 
is  in  this  manner,  that  by  a  wave  of  the  pen,  or  a  glance  of  the 
thought,  subjects  are  often  adjusted  and  settled  in  any  coarse 
and  sweeping  way  that  may  occur ;  subjects  which  it  would 
require  the  most  patiei^t  examination,  and  even  a  lengthened 
report,  to  appreoiate  with  the  precision  and  delicacy  that  they 
deserve. 

I  know  of  no  greater  intellectual  cruelty  or  injustice  that 
men  oan  exercise  upon  each  other  than  this;  nor  know  I  any 
more  common  souree  of  erroneous  judgments  on  the  most  im- 
portant qu«*stiou8  that  may  come  before  us.  Extremes  are  said 
to  meet ;  and  certainly  men  of  the  most  improved  minds  and 
brilliant  understandings  often  assimilate  themselves  to  the  mere 
vulgar,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  jump  at  their  conclu- 
sions, the  carelessness  with  which  they  depart  from  all  candour 
and  good  feeling,  and  the  violence  and  presumption  with  which 
they  decide.  A  few  lively  sentences,  a  smart  sarcasm,  and 
some  general  authoritative  position ;  these  once  produced  and 
laid  down,  and  they  seem  often  to  suppose  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary :  they  have  shown  the  vivacity  and  vigour  of  their 
talents  and  understandings,  and  they  are  satisfied. 

My  next  observation  is  of  a  still  more  serious  nature,  and 
ccmnected  with  the  evidences  of  our  religion :  for  instance,  the 
discrepancies  that  appear  in  the  Gospels  have  sometimes  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  men  of  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds ; 
they  have  insisted  that  those-  narratives  cannot  be  true,  which 
sometimes  diifer  with  each  other,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  reconciled.  In  reply  to  this  objection.  Dr.  Paley  has  re- 
marked, **  that  he  knows  of  no  more  rash  and  unphilosophical 
conduct  of  the  understanding,  than  to  reject  the  substance  of  a 
story  by  reason  of  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  is  related.  The  usual  character  of  human  testimony," 
he  says,  **  is  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety :  this 
is  what  the  daily  experience  of  courts  of  justice  teaches :  when 
accounts  of  a  transaction  come  from  the  mouths  of  different 
witnesses,  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  not  possible,"  he  says,  **  to  pick 
out  apparent  or  real  inconsistencies  between  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  discrepancy  observable  in  the  Gospels,"  he  adds, 
"  arises  from  omission."  This  is  at  all  times  a  very  uncertain 
ground  of  objection.  "  These  discrepancies,"  he  continues, 
**  will  be  still  more  numerous  when  men  do  not  write  histories, 
but  memoirs,  which  i%  perhaps  the  true  name  and  proper  de- 
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lictiption  of  our  Gospels ;  when  they  mean  to  give  mx^^paes^^sa, 
or  such  actions  and  disooursea,  as  offered  tbeniadves  mmte  im- 
mediately to  tlieir  attention,  came  in  the  way  of  their  inqilirtes, 
occurred  to  their  reoolleetion,  or  were  suggested  by  their  par- 
ticular design  at  the  time  of  writing.'' 

Kow  what  I  have  to  observe  is  this,  that  I  conceive,  these 
remarks  of  this  admirable  writer,  which,  whea  applied  with  any 
fair  discretion  to  any  case  of  narrative,  are  perfectly  soonc^ 
might  be  abundantly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  aeeoonts 
and  memoirs  to  which  I  ha?ve  been  alluding,  and  from  -which  I 
have  been  piecing  out  my  narrative,  such  as  it  is,  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  lecture.  The  discrepancies  are  many^  so 
are  the  omissions ;  the  inconsistencies,  the  opposite  statements, 
not  a  few  ;  but  who  doubts  of  all  that  is  important  in  t^e  8%c»y  ? 
or  who  questions  the  veracity  of  the  honourable  and  resectable 
men  that  present  us  with  their  nairatdves  ?  And  did  it  &11 
within  my  province,  I  should  think  no  task  with  which  I  could 
be  occupied,  moi^  interesting  or  more  important,  than  to  show, 
by  reference  to  these  memoirs,  the  propriety  and  justice  of  the 
different  observations  which  I  have  just  quoted  fi?wn  Dr.  Piedey. 
The  queen,  for  instance,  comes  from  the  Tuilleries,  some  say 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Moustier,  otliers  of  M.  de  Msdden ; 
but  is  the  conclusion  from  this  that  she  did  not  come  out  at  all  ? 
Circumstances  are  mentioned  by  some,  and  omitted  by  others, 
with  respect,  for  instance,  to  her  seeing  La  Fayette's  earriage. 

Again.  Prom  some  memoirs  we  should  suppose  it  was 
Drouet,  the  postmaster  at  Menehould,  who  stopped  the  carriages 
a\i  Varennes ;  from  others,  that  it  was  Drouet's  son ;  from  La 
Gache's  own  account,  that  he  had  galloped  after  a  person,  when 
he  left  St.  Menehould,  who,  he  thought,  was  pursuing  the  car- 
riages ;  but  it  is  clear  from  other  accounts,  that  Brouet  was  in 
company  with  Guillaume,  and  that  this  person  thereibre  could 
not4iave  been  Brouet,  La  Gache  speaking  only  of  one  person; 
and  yet  M.  de  Bamas  says,  that  La.  Gache  told  him  that  he  had 
galloped  after  two  persons  soon  after  he  left  Menehould;  so  that 
apparently  it  was,  after  all,  Brouet. 

Again.  From  some  accounts  it  might  be  thought  that 
Brouet  entered  the  town  of  Clermont ;  from  others,  and  frx)m  his 
own,  that  he  pa^ssed  near  it,  and  avoided  it.  There  are  differ- 
ences in  the  detail  of  what  took  place  with  respect  to  the  king 
and  queen  ;  thoir  getting  out,  their  conversation,  &c.  &c.,  when 
the  carriages  first  stopped  at  Varennes,  opposite  the  house  of 
M.  Pretbntaine.     The  Buc  de  Choiseul  speaks  of  M.  de  Gogue- 
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lai^ft  bd&g  woundod  in  the  shoulder :  M.  de  Gogaelat  himself 
of  receiving  one  wound  in  the  breast,  another  in  the  head ;  yet 
was  M.  de  Ohoiseul  by  the  side  of  him  afterwards  for  hours. 
The  Buc  de  Choiseol  relates  his  conversation  with  the  king^ 
while  M.  de  Damas  was  in  conference  with  him  also :  it  is  very 
important,  extremely  so,  to  the  king's  character  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. M.  de  Damas,  when  he  comes  to  the  corresponding 
place  in  his  own  narrative,  takes  no  notice  of  it,  mentioning 
only  ttie  important  point,  that  after  they  had  made  their  repre- 
sentations to  the  king,  they  saw  that  he  had  made  tip  his  mind 
to  wait,  and  not  to  try  force.  M.  de  Vallory  mentions,  that  M. 
de  Damas  reached  the  king  after  seven  in  the  morning,  soon  after 
M.  Deslon,  whose  conversation  with  his  majesty  he  reports  at 
length ;  and  he  then  says,  that  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning,  M.  de  Ghoiseul  and  M.  de  Goguelat  appeared ;  that 
they  had  forced  their  way  to  the  house,  and  that  M.  de  Goguelat 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.  All  this  is  inaccurate.  And  he  then 
says,  that  about  ten  o'clock  ihe  two  aides-de-camp  of  La  Fayette 
arrived.  In  his  agitation  M.  de  Vallory  seems  to  have  been 
totally  insensible  to  hours  and  points  of  time ;  but  is  the  conclu- 
sion, I 'must  repeat,  from  the  whole  of  these  discrepancies,  omis- 
sions, and  contradictions,  to  be,  that  the  main  facts  of  the  story 
did  not  take  place,  or  that  the  gallant  men  concerned  are  not 
men  of  veracity  ?  In  this  manner  might  I  go  on  to  a  consi- 
derable length,  though  in  any  dissertation  on  the  subject  I  must 
proceed  with  more  regularily  and  more  circumstantial  detail  j 
bnt  you  will  already  see  sufficiently  what  I  am  endeavouring  to 
exhibit  to  your  reflection.  I  feel,  indeed,  that  I  am  on  ground 
where  I  have  no  allotted  place  or  regular  position. 

The  justice,  however,  of  Paley's  observation  on  the  character 
of  testimony,  **  substantial  truth  under  circumstantial  variety,** 
having  occurred  to  me  again  and  again  while  reading  these  me- 
moirs, and  on  this  occasion  by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  I 
thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  mention  the  circumstance,  though 
the  subject  itself,  I  am  well  aware,  is  too  important  to  be  pro- 
perly considered  by  me,  or  by  any  one,  but  in  a  far  more  direct 
and  regular  manner. 


VOL.   I.  GO 
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LECTURE   XXIIL 

FROM  THE  FLIGHT  TO  VARENNES.  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
CONSTITUENT  ASSEMBLY,  Sbpt.  30,  1791. 

I  HAVis  omitted  several  particulars  that  oooorred  at  Yaieimesy 
and  daring  the  return  of  the  royal  £unilj  to  Paris ;  beeause  I 
do  not  vrite  the  histoiry  of  the  French  IleTolutioai ;  but  they 
will,  I  think,  be  interesting^  to  you  (who  are  to  read  it),  and  I 
may  even  now  mention  a  few  of  thera. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  king's  intentioBis  in  this  att^npt 
to  escape ;  that  he  meant  do  civil  war,  that  he  had  no  desiga 
bat  what  ho  could  fuUy  and  fairly  avow.  When  he  found  that 
all  efforts  at  concealment  were  in  vain,  he  addressed  bims^to 
Bausse,  <^  room  was  full  of  people,  and  expressed  himself  with 
a  fluency  and  a  franknessi  that  were,  in  a  character  like  his,  quite 
impossible,  upon  any  supposition,  but  that  of  his  «itire  sin* 
cerity.  What  his  motives  had  been  in  leaving  the  Tuilkries»  - 
the  nature  of  his  captivity,  his  wishes  and  his  hopes^  all  theae 
he  laid  before  his  hearers,  and  he  only  betg^ed  to  be  taken  any 
where  but  to  Paris;  to  any  town  or  place  where  he  might 
assure  himself  of  the  real  opinions  of  his  people,  and  Sreely  con* 
cur  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  theix  happiness;  that  he 
had  no  other  desire ;  and  that  to  accomplish  such  an  end,  he 
would  make  any  necessary  sacriflces  of  the  rights  of  hia  birth 
and  prerogative,  or  the  claims  of  his  own  personal  interests. 
The  king  expressed  himself,  according  to  the  account  of  the  his- 
torians, with  a  dignity,  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  simplicity,  and 
with  a  warmth  and  an  eloquence  so  far  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected fi:om  him,  that  the  greatest  impression  was  made  on  the 
bystanders ;  and  even  Sausse  himself  was  so  struck  and  affected 
by  it,  that  he  said  in  an  under  tone,  ''  N'othing  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  what  he  proposes,  but  it  is  now  too  late ;  and 
my  head  would  answer  it,  if  he  was  not  sent  back  to  Paris.'' 

The  different  characters  of  the  king  and  queen  were  mairked 
when  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  was  brought  them. 
La  Payette's  aido^e-camp,  M.  do  IU>meu^  was  known  to  them, 
and  they  had  not  expected  that  he  at  least  would  have  been  the 
bearer  of  it.  The  king  took  it  hastily  from  his  hand  and  read  it. 
*'  There  is  no  longer  a  king  in  France,"  he  said,  and  thr^w  it  on 
the  bed  where  the  dauphin  and  the  princess  were  lying.  **  It 
shall  not  soil  my  children,"  said  the  que^  snatching  it  op  and 
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throwing  it  on  the  ground.  "  And  is  it  you  ?"  she  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  aide-de-camp.  "Better  I  than  another,"  replied 
M.  de  Bomeuf :  '*  I  who  know  how  to  respect  you,  madam,  as 
does  my  general,  who  is  anything  but  an  enemy."  "  Oh,  he,** 
said  the  queen,  **  he  has  nothing  in  his  hiead  but  his  United 
States  and  his  American  republic ;  he  will  see  what  a  French 
republic  is.  Where  is  your  decree?  the  insolentsi"  M.  de 
Bomeuf  soothed  her  at  last,  and  overcame  her  by  the  genuine 
sympathy  which  he  exhibited,  and  by  the  tears  (he  was  still 
young)  Idiat  started  to  Mb  eyes.  "Well,  save  then,"  said  the 
queen,  ''  save  those  gentl^nen  there,  when  we  are  gone, — M.  de 
Damas,  the  Duo  de  Choiseul,  and  the  rest." 

Her  words  were  not  in  Tain :  their  Mres  were  saved,  as  I 
hare  already  mentioned,  and  saved  by  M.  -de  Eomeuf  at  the 
hazard  of  lus  own.  It  was  a  miserable  night  that  the  royal 
&mily  had  to  pass  at  Yarennes,  as  if  a  man  whose  life  was  at 
issue,  was  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  his  judges,  not  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  for  many,  many  hoars.  It  was  a  miserable  night ; 
cmd  it  must  have  been  again  a  miserable  eight  days,  that  they 
had  to  undergo,  while  they  were  returning  to  their  prison,  for 
it  was  a  journey  of  eight  days,  as  the  national  guaids  had  to 
march  on  foot  before  them — ^the  queen's  hair  turned  grey  in  the 
eourseofit. 

Being  now  the  middle  of  June,  the  heat  and  dust  w»*e  in- 
tdlerable ;  but  what  were  these  ?  "  Where  the  greater  malady 
is  fixed,'*  as  Lear  said  to  the  storm,  '^  the  lesser  is  scarce  felt." 
Near  St  Menehould,  they  had  to  see  the  Count  de  Dampierre 
mah  to  their  carriage  door  to  offer  them,  what  testimony  he  yet 
could,  of  his  loyalty  and  affliction ;  and  they  had  scarcely  heard 
the  few  words  he  could  pronounce,  amid  his  sighs  and  his  tears, 
when  they  had  to  witness  the  sad  consequences  of  his  generous 
devotion  to  them,  to  see  the  people  falling  upon  him  and  tearing 
him  from  his  hold,  and  as  the  carriage  went  on,  to  hear  his 
parting  ories^  and  to  leave  him  to  be  massacred  behind  them. 

The  same  horror,  the  same  agony,  would  have  been  again  ex- 
perienced near  Meaux,  but  at  Chalons  they  had  been  joined  by 
the  three  commissioners  from  the  National  Assembly.  A  poor 
priest  was  in  like  manner  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  to  the 
carriage,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  national  guards  and  by  the 
multitude,  who  were  evidently  in  the  act  of  dragging  him  away 
to  the  same  barbarous  fate.  "  Save  Mm !  save  him !"  cried  the 
queen  to  Barnave,  who  instantly  rushed  from  the  carriage,  and  by 
tiie  generous  futy  and  indignation  of  his  cries  and  expostulations. 
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rescaed  the  unhappy  man,  and  shamed  the  monsters  hj  whom 
he  was  suirounded. 

The  conyersatibn  in  the  carriage  between  the  deputies  and 
the  royal  family  had  at  length  become  &ee  and  unembarrassed, 
and  twmed  upon  all  the  important  subjects  that  alone  could  oc- 
cu]^  their  minds.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  M*.  Elizabeth, 
cHsplayed  each  the  particular  graces  and  amiable  qualities  which 
belonged  to  their  respective  characters.  The  Speotade  thus 
presented,  of  misfortune  at  least  and  the  instability  of  ^ery- 
titing  human,  was  lost  upon  the  hard  republican  nature  of  the 
vulgar  P^on ;  but  not  so  on  the  mind  of  Bamave,  a  man  of 
genius  and  of  eloquence  and  who  could  not  be  unmoved  by  all 
that  was  so  fitted  to  interest  his  taste  and  melt  his  heart.  He 
was  never  wanting  during  the  journey  in  every  mark  of  respect 
that  he  could  pay.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries  he  ful- 
filled his  promise  to  the  queen,  and  by  his  personal  exertions 
saved  the  lives  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  body  guard  who  were  on 
the  carriage,  and  who  would  otherwise  have  been  butchered  on 
the  spot ;  and  he  ever  after  rendered  the  king  and  the  royal 
&mily  every  kind  office  of  assistance  and  advice,  which,  as  a 
member  of  the  other  side  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  at  the  time,  it  was  in  his  power  to  afford. 

When  you  come  to  read  the  history,  you  will  perceive  that 
the  conduct  of  the  National  Assembly,  when  the  first  intelli- 
gence was  brought  them  of  the  king*s  escape,  was  calm  and  dig- 
nified; they  gave  the  necessary  orders,  made  the  natural  in- 
quiries, sent  tiieir  communications  to  foreign  courts,  drew  up  a 
new  form  of  oath  for  the  national  guards  and  troops  of  the  line, 
and  showing  no  alarm  themselves,  the  public  recovered  ^m 
their  first  consternation,  and  the  general  efPect  of  the  -vdiole  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  king  and  to  the  cause  of  royalty. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  was  that  of  indication ;  that  the 
king  having  sworn  to  maintain  Ihe  constitution,  had  deceived 
and  betrayed  them,  and  the  Assembly  having  put  itself  into 
possesion  of  the  executive  power;  and  everything  in  Paris  going 
on,  just  as  before,  a  general  impression  arose,  that  a  government 
could  do  as  well  without  a  king  as  with  one.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  necessary  to  the  Assembly.  The  king  had  leftr  behind 
him,  when  he  fied,  a  memorial,  a  justification  of  hvs'  conduct, 
and  this  had  been  publicly  read ;  it  was,  in  feet,  his  appeal  to 
the  people :  and  as  the  people  were  admitted  by  the  Assembly 
to  be  their  sovereign,  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  submit 
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themselTes  to  the  same  tribunal ;  and  this  they  therefore  did, 
and  immediately  published  their  reply. 

These  two  state  papers  you  will  of  course  read  attentively, 
for  they  in  fact  contain  the  question  between  the  king  and  the 
popular  party,  from  the  opening  of  the  States  to  the  king's  flight. 
Judging  &om  what  the  lung's  brother  says  in  ihe  account  he 
gives  of  his  own  flight,  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  king's  memo- 
rial is,  in  the  main,  his  own  composition ;  and  if  so,  it  is  quite 
of  itsdf  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  good  sense  that  it  has  been 
lightly  thought  he  did  not  possess,  because  he  was  wanting  in 
decision  of  character,  and  unfit  for  action,  which  is  not  at  all  a 
necessary  inference.  The  flight  was  kept  a  secret,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  who  could  have  assisted  him,  except  the  queen,  who 
wa0  of  too  ardent  a  temper  to  have  been  useful  to  him  on  such 
an  occasion,  or  his  minister,  K.  de  Montmorin,  apparently  the 
most  sensible  man  near  him,  but  who  was  very  humanely  kept 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair,  as  he  afterwards  had  it  in 
his  power  to  state  to  the  Assembly,  and  thus  saved  his  life. 

*'  The  queen,"  says  Monsieur,  '*  showed  me  the  dedaration 
which  the  king  projected;  we  read  it  together.  I  observed 
some  inaccuracies  in  the  style,  and  it  was  too  long;  and  there 
waa  an  essential  omission,  that  of  a  protestation  against  all  acts 
during  his  captivity.  The  king  told  me  to  take  the  paper  with 
me,  and  the  next  morning  I  set  about  correcting  it,  a  disagree- 
able office  at  any  time/'  And  afterwards  resuming  the  subjects, 
he  says,  '^  After  all  I  have  said,  it  may  be  suppoeied  that  I  was 
the.  aul^or  of  the  Declaration  of  the  20Ui  of  June,  biit  not  so ;  I 
was  but  the  corrector ;  many  of  my  corrections  were  not  adopted ; 
aU  the  close  was  added,  after  I  had  done  with  it,  and  such  as  it 
now  stuids,  I  never  saw  it  till  I  reached  Brussels." 

The  memorial,  I  must  repeat,  is,  on  the  whole,  very  credit- 
able to  the  king ;  any  assistance  that  he  could  have  received 
not  having  been  in  all  probability  very  material.  There  are  no 
sentiments  of  violence  in  it,  and  no  expression  of  arbitrary  feel- 
ings; no  unmeaaured  accusations  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  no 
unlimited  panegyrics  of  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime,  lliese 
are  all  evidences  of  its  being  tiie  king*s  own  composition*  The 
fectious,  and  such  men  there  surely  were,  are  alone  reprobated* 
Nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  an  intention  to  be  guided,  if 
he  was  ever  free  to  act,  by  a  wish  for  the  public  good ;  under- 
stood, no  doubt,  in  a  manner  different  from  what  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  Assembly,  and  by  men  unfavourable  ta  the  rights 
Mid  dignity  of  his  erown,  but  not  imderstood  in  any  manner  that 
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would  not  have  been  a  sufficiently  fair  and  honourable  ground 
for  a  mutual  adjustment  of  the  great  interests  of  the  community. 

The  king  complains  that  the  States  General  took  upon  them- 
selves the  name  of  National  Assembly ;  that  they  put  the  kingf 
altogether  out  of  the  constitution ;  that  they  refused  him  the 
right  of  granting  or  denying  his  assent  to  such  articles  as  the 
Assembly  should  deem  constitutional,  reserving  to  themselvea 
the  right  of  ranging  in  that  class  all  suph  as  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  with  respect  to  those  that  are  purely*  legislative,  re- 
straining the  royal  prerogative  to  a  right  of  suspension  to  the 
third  legislature,  a  right  wholly  illusive,  as  indeed  it  was.  He 
complains  of  being  held  in  a  state  of  captivity;  that  the  interior 
administration  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  departments,  the 
districts,  the  municipalities;  that  these  bodies  are  elected  by  the 
people ;  that  the  king  has,  in  like  manner,  no  infLuenoe  over 
the  army  or  the  marine,  over  negotiations,  or,  in  &ct,  over  the 
issues  of  peace  and  war,  or  lastly,  over  the  finances.  He  then 
complains  of  the  societies  everywhere  established,  that  these  so- 
cieties, without  any  authority  for  the  purpose,  deliberate  on  all 
points  of  government ;  correspond  among  themselves  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  make  and  receive  denunciations ;  post  up  their  resolu- 
tions about  the  streets ;  and  have  acquired  such  a  preponderance, 
that  all  the  administration  of  judiciary  bodies,  not  excepting  the 
National  Assembly  itself,  is  in  a  state  of  general  obedience  to 
their  orders,  "People  of  France,"  says  the  king,  "was  this 
what  you  intended  by  sending  representatives  to  th6  National 
Assembly  ?  Did  you  desire  that  anarchy  and  the  despotism  of 
clubs  should  replace  that  monarchical  government,  under  which 
the  nation  has  prospered  during  fourteen  hundred  years  ?  Did 
you  desire  to  see  your  king  overwhelmed  with  outrages,  and 
deprived  of  hk  liberty,  at  the  moment  he  was  employed  in  esta- 
blishing yours  f 

"  The  more  the  king  sacrificed,'*  says  the  memorial,  *'  for  the 
good  of  his  people,  the  more  the  jPactious  laboured  to  lessen  the 
value  of  those  sacrifices,  and  to  represent  royalty  under  the  falsest 
and  most  odious  colours. 

''The  calling  together  the  States  General;  the  doubling  of 
the  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate ;  the  paiuB  which  the  king  had 
taken  to  smooth  the  difficulties  which  might  retard  the  assem- 
bling of  the  States  General,  and  those  which  arose  after  their 
opening ;  all  the  retrenchments  which  the  king  had  made  in  his 
personal  expenses ;  all  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  his  people  in 
the  session  of  the  23rd  of  June ;  in  fine,  the  union  «f  tiie  orders 
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effected  by  the  nmnifestation  of  the  kiug^s  desire,  a  measure 
wMch  hia  majesty  then  deemed  indispensable  for  putting  the 
States  General  into  motion ;  all  his  cares,  all  his  labour,  all  his 
generosity,  all  his  devotion  to  his  people — all  has  been  miscon- 
strued, aU  has  been  perverted.** 

After  referring  to  the  affair  of  St.  Cloud  and  others,  "  What 
pleasure  will  the  king  have,'*  says  the  memorial,  in  conclusion, 
'*  in  foigetting  all  his  personal  injuries,  and  seeing  himself  again 
in  the  midst  of  you,  addressing  himself  to  all  Frenchmen,  and 
above  all,  the  Parisians^  when  a  constitution,  which  he  shall 
have  accepted  freely,  has  made  our  holy  religion  respected,  when 
government  shall  be  established  on  a  footing  steady,  yet  allow- 
ing iiaeM  action,  when  the  property  or  condition  of  no  man  shall 
be  troubled,  when  the  laws  shall  be  no  more  infringed  with  im- 
punity, and  in  ffne,  when  liberty  shall  be  settled  on  a  firm  and 
immovable  foundation.*' 

Such  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  king's  memorial;  the  doubtful 
part  of  his  case  is  handled  thus :  "  In  the  month  of  July,  1789, 
his  majesty,  in  order  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy,  sent  away 
the  troops  which  he  had  not  called  about  his  person,  until  the 
spirit  of  revolt  had  manifested  itself  in  Paris,  and  even  in  the 
regiments  of  his  own  guards ;  the  king,  relying  on  his  conscience 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions,  was  not  afraid  to  come 
alone  amongst  the  armed  citizens  of  the  capital." 

This  representation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  14th  of  July  will 
scarcely  be  thought  satisfactory  now.  That  the  king's  own  in- 
tentions were  good,  may  be  true ;  but  the  question  is,  what  were 
those  of  his  court  and  of  his  advisers,  under  whose  influence,  till 
the  very  last  turn,  he  seemed  to  act? 

To  this  memorial  of  the  king,  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  could 
only  be,  that  there  were  no  rights  in  the  king,  or  any  one  else 
that  were  not  merged  in  the  rights  of  the  public  to  freedom  and 
happiness;  but  they  added,  ttiat  the  chief  of  the  executive 
power,  or  the  flrst  public  functionary,  had  dared,  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  to  dictate  his  absolute  will  to  the  representatives  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  army  had  menaced  the  ITational  Assembly  in 
the  month  of  July ;  that  the  people  were  not  made  for  kings, 
and  that  clemency  is  the  only  duly  of  those  kings ;  that  some 
disorders  had  attended  the  Bevolution ;  but  ought  the  ancient 
despotism  to  complain  of  the  evils  which  it  has  itself  produced  ? 
— that  it  was  not  decent  in  that  despotism  to  express  astonish- 
ment that  the  people  should  not  always  have  kept  within  bounds 
in  dispersing  that  mass  of  corruption  formed  la  a  series  of  ages 
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by  the  crimes  of  abflolate  power;  that  it  waB  oecessaij  that  all 
the  powers  should  be  reconstitaied,  because  all  were  cocrapted. 

llkis  is  the  strain  in  which  the  Assembly  naturally  drew  tip 
their  reply ;  and  the  two  papers  together,  in  fact»  e^bit  the 
whole  question  of  the  Eevolution  during  this  earliw  and  more 
important  period  of  its  progrees^-the  question  between  Mx.  Burke 
and  his  opponents — or  neaily  so. 

The  creditable  part  of  the  state  paper  of  the  Assembly^  is  that 
which  contains  conciliatory  expressions  towards  the  ku^;  the 
Assembly  assumes  the  fiction  of  the  king's  being  carried  away 
by  enemies  to  the  country,  and  does  not  consider  him  as  having 
voluntarily  fled.  *'  We  shall  bewail,"  says  the  reply,  "  the  mis* 
fortunes  of  our  king;  we  shall  call  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
laws  on  those  who  have  drawn  him  from  his  post ;  but  the  em- 
pire shall  not  be  shaken,  the  activity  of  the  administration  of 
justice  shall  not  relax." 

On  the  whole,  this  reply,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Assembly  of  a  great  people.  It 
could  take  no  ground,  situated  as  it  was,  but  this,  that  usurpa- 
tions, as  they  were  thought  by  the  king,  were  in  fact  necessary, 
first  to  the  acquiring,  next  to  the  securing,  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  old  regime  was,  from  b^in- 
ning  to  end,  founded  on  false  principles. 

At  the  same  time,  by  the  fiction  l^at  was  adopted  of  the  king's 
being  carried  away  by  force,  a  door  was  left  open  for  conciliation 
with  the  king,  and  for  his  return  to  power;  to  such  power,  at 
least,  as  the  constitution  had  provided  for  him.  All  this  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. 

We  must  now  return  to  consider  what  were  the  effects  of  this 
flight  of  the  king  on  all  the  parties  and  authorities  then  eidst- 
ing  in  the  state. 

To  the  king  one  thing  had  now  become  clear,  that  the  Bevo- 
lution  was  popular ;  and  more  than  this,  it  was  now  clear  both 
to  the  king  and  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  a  republican  party 
as  well  as  the  party  of  the  Constitutionalists ;  that  the  Kevolu- 
tion  ha4  descended  one  step  lower,  and  from  a  question  between 
Mounier  with  his  friends  and  the  Constitutionalists,  had  got 
down  to  a  question  between  La  Fayette  with  his  Mends  and 
the  Republicans,  or  at  least  those  who  were  disposed  to  sweep 
away  &e  authority  and  rule,  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  werQ  or  would, 
have  become  RepublicMis. 

This  was  the  first  unhappy  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  flight, 
an' effect  still  further  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  despair  of 
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the  TUfA  piity  and  their  general  emigratioiL     Tkh  is  called 
their  ss^^nd  emigration. 

Where  eould  they  emigrate  to,  it  was  asked,  but  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country ;  and  for  what  purpose,  hut  to  return  with 
tiiem,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  popular  party,  put  an  end  to  the 
BerolutioQ,  and  restore  ^e  old  regime?  And  what,  in  the 
meantime,  what  could  the  king  be  considered,  it  was  again  asked 
by  the  violent  party,  disposed  to  republicanism,  what,  but  as  an 
incumbrance,  and  it  was  added,  an  enemy  also  to  the  liberties  of 
the  country  ?  t^e  king  who  must  necessarily  wish  these  invaden 
success,  and  who  had  now,  as  flight  had  failed,  no  other  hope 
for  the  recovery  of  what  he  thought  the  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  his  crown. 

These  were  reasonings  but  too  natural,  when  the  nobles  and 
patrons  of  the  old  system  betook  liiemselves  to  the  totally  un- 
justifiable measures  of  repairing  to  foreign  courts,  instituting  a 
system  of  negotiations  and  intrigue,  and  appearing  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  while  the  clear  majority  of  thwr  countrymen  was  evi- 
dently against  them,  and  the  king  and  royal  family  in  the  pos- 
session and  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly,  or  rather  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  Paris. 

"  What  do  I  hear,"  cried  the  furious  Danton,  "  Louis  XVI. 
not  forfeited  his  crown  ?  What !  has  he  not  himself  declared 
that  he  was  hunting  after  the  means  of  destroying  the  constitu- 
tion ?     Is  he  weak  or  is  he  criminal  ?'* 

Placards  were  placed  in  every  street  in  Paris  by  the  club  of  the 
Cordeliers.  "  France,"  they  said,  "  was  a  slave  in  1789,  sup- 
posed herself  free  in  1790,  and  really  is  so  now,  at  the  end  of 
1791.  Louis  XYI.  has  abdicated;  Louis,  therefore,  is  hence- 
forward nothing  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  he  becomes  our  enemy. 
We  are,  then,  in  the  same  state  that  we  were  placed  by  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile.  The  only  question  is,  whether  we  should 
name  another  king  or  not." 

Kot  only  were  tiie  demt^gues  and  the  clubs,  but  the  journals 
and  the  press,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  fury  and  activity.  '<  O 
day  of  triumph !"  said  one  of  the  popular  pamphlets  then  cur-: 
rent,  "  0  day  of  triumph !  happy  Frenchmen !  the  perjured  is 
arrested.  The  traitor  Louis  ought  to  suffer  his  chastisement ;  it 
is  not  death  that  he  desert-es.  He  has  sworn  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution ;  he  is  perjured ;  he  is  no  longer  worthy  to  bear  the 
sublime  title  of  king  of  the  French,  l^o,  no :  suppose  not.  French- 
men, that  he  will  be  faithful  if  you  pardon  him." 

jBoth  tiie  Orleanists  and  the  Bepublicans  were  endeavouring 
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(the  better  to  accomplish  each  their  different  purposes)  to  pre- 
pare the  public  opinion  for  the  dethroning  of  tiie  king.  On  all 
the  walls  in  Paris,  on  the  corridors  of  the  Assembly,  were  pasted 
an  address  to  the  people  of  Trance,  signed  by  one  of  the  aides-de- 
camp of  La  Fayette,  but  really  written  by  Paine.  "  Friends 
and  citizens,"  said  the  address,  **  the  perfect  tranquillity,  the 
mutual  confidence,  which  reigned  amongst  us  during  the  flight 
of  the  ci-devant  king,  the  profound  indifference  witi  which  we 
saw  him  brought  back,  are  unequivocal  signs  that  the  absence 
of  a  king  is  better  than  his  presence ;  that  he  is  not  only  a  su- 
perfluity, but  a  weight  that  presses  heavy  on  the  nation. 

**  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  All  that  concerns  this  man 
may  be  reduced  to  four  points : — 1st.  He  has  abdicated ;  he  has 
deserted  his  post  in  the  government  2ndly.  The  nation  can 
never  again  restore  its  confldence  to  a  man,  who,  faithless  and 
peijured,  clandestinely  fled,  and  evidently  intended  not  to  return, 
but  with  a  force  sufficient  to  dictate  laws  to  us.  drdly.  Was 
this  his  own  doings,  or  that  of  others  ?  Of  what  consequence  is 
it  to  us  whether  he  is  weak  or  hypocritical,  an  idiot  or  a  tyrant? 
He  is  equally  unworthy  of  the  functions  of  royalty.  4thly.  He, 
therefore,  is  free  from  us,  as  we  from  him.  He  has  no  more  au- 
thority, and  we  owe  him  no  more  obedience.  We  know  him 
no  more,  but  as  an  individual ;  one  among  others,  as  Louis  de 
Bourbon." 

The  address  then  flnished  with  referring  all  the  evils  which 
France,  in  the  long  pages  of  history,  appeared  to  have  endured, 
to  its  kings,  the  worthlessness  of  tiie  office,  its  ezpensiveness, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  it  flnished  by  observing,  somewhat  humanely, 
'*  that  France  was  not  to  dishonour  itself  by  showing  any  re- 
sentment against  a  man  that  had  dishonoured  himself." 

These  different  specimens  of  the  speeches,  placards,  and  pamph- 
lets will  show  you  that  the  violence  and  the  activity  of  the  Ee- 
publican  party  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly  were  very  great 
The  king  was  provisionally  suspended,  and  he  and  the  royal 
family  were  kept  strictly  conflned  and  constantly  and  offensively 
watched  in  the  Tuilleries. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected ;  and  you  are  now  to  eontinne  to 
observe  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  three  great  leading  divisions 
of  opinion  in  Paris  and  in  the  Assembly  at  the  time.  The  tone 
of  the  Republican  party  has  just  been  described  to  you ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  others,  we  will  first  turn  to  La  Fayette  and 
the  constitutional  party.  They  had  never  wished  to  destroy  the 
monarchy,  and  their  part  was  clear  if  they  were  men  of  cou- 
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rage  and  of  principle :  they  were  now  to  support  thejr  constitu- 
tion^ and  this  they  certainly  did,  with  great  spirit  and  integrity. 

Bamave  had  heen  much  struck,  while  comiug  from  Chalons, 
in  all  that  he  had  ohserved  in  the  carriage ;  the  good  sense  and 
good  intentions  of  the  monarch,  the  spirit  and  graces  of  the  queen, 
and  the  unaffected  piety,  quiet  reasonableness,  and  amiable  quali- 
ties of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  All  these  merits  he  probably 
now  thought  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  He  had  been  originally 
and  long  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  opposers  of 
the  court  and  a  powerM  enemy  to  the  monarchy,  but  he  proba- 
bly now  saw  his  mistake,  and  he  dedicated  himself  entirely  to 
the  preservation  of  the  royal  family  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  community.  He,  and  La  Fayette, 
and  the  Lameths,  and  all  the  more  intelligent  Mends  of  liberty, 
perceived  clearly  that  the  new  constitution  was  the  only  chance ; 
that  it  must  at  dl  events  be  tried  and  supported ;  that  on  the  one 
side  they  had  to  resist  the  old  regime  and  the  interference  of 
foreign  powers,  for  in  this  direction  they  could  see  no  liberty,^ 
and  certainly  a  civil  war ;  that  on  the  other  side,  they  had  to 
resist  the  clubs  and  their  republic,  since  a  republic  could  only 
be  introduced  by  the  dethroning  and  probably  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  king  ;  while  here,  too,  it  was  not  liberty  that  was 
to  be  found,  but  a  civil  w^r  and  the  power  of  the  sword.  On 
every  account  the  constitution,  the  experiment  of  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, limited  as  little  as  was  now  possible,  was  the  only  chance, 

I  have  from  the  first  contended,  during  all  these  lectures,  that 
the  friends  of  liberty  should  have  rallied  round  the  king  and  the 
monarchy  long  before,  and  so  early  as  in  the  session  of  the  2drd 
of  June  1789 ;  but  this  chance  was  lost,  and  this  mistake,  if  it 
be  one,  having  been  committed,  all  that  was  yet  possible,  they 
now  attempted  with  great  spirit  and  ability.  Barnave  drew  up 
a  very  judicious  answer  for  the  king,  when  commissioners  were 
sent  by  the  Assembly  to  receive  his  declaration.  It  was  excul- 
patory, yet  with  proper  dignity  and  temper,  and  not,  in  what  it 
affirmed,  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  **  that  he  had  never  meant 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  that  he  had  formed  no  project  with  stran- 
gers or  emigrants  to  that  effect ;  that  in  the  memoir  he  had  left 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Assembly,  he  had  not  so  much  objected 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
means  allowed  him  to  carry  it  into  execution  and  to  the  little 
liberty  that  was  left  him  either  to  judge  of  or  to  assent  to  it ; 
that  he  had  discovered  on  his  journey,  which  he  could  not  do  at 
Paris,  how  mu!ch  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  con8ti«> 
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tution ;  that  lie  had  no  wish  inconsistent  with  it,  and  would 
^ake  every  sacrifice  to  it,  as  he  had  been  always  ready  to  do ; 
and  that  he  would  forget  everything  that  had  disturbed  and  dis- 
.  gusted  him,  if  he  could  but  accomplish  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  nation." 

This  declaration,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory  (for,  after 
the  flight,  what  could  be  ?),  was  on  the  whole  fitted  to  produce  a 
good  effect ;  and  with  this  the  Constitutionalists  were  to  go  to 
the  Assembly,  and,  assisting  it  with  every  reasonable  considera- 
tion that  they  could  offer,  procure  from  &e  Assembly  and  from 
the  people  of  Paris  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  that  is, 
the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

So  much  for  La  Fayette  and  the  Constitutionalists,  We  will 
now  turn  to  the  Eoyalists. 

At  this  crisis,  then,  of  the  fate  of  Louis  and  the  monarchy, 
what  was  the  conduct  observed  by  the  third  remaining  party,  by 
the  cot6  droit,  by  the  determined  supporters,  as  they  thought, 
of  both? 

The  Abb^  de  Meaux  and  B'Esi»*emenil  drew  up  a  paper  and 
got  it  signed  by  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  deputies,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  protest  against  the  Constitutionalists,  their 
constitution,  and  all  their  projects  and  designs ;  and  at  the  veiy 
moment  that  the  king  and  the  monarchy  wanted  every  asdstance 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  existence  at  all,  this  was  the 
very  momtnt  chosen  by  the  warmest  friends  of  both,  as  they 
thought  themselves,  to  show  to  the  people  of  Eranee  and  the 
Assembly  that  nothing  could  serve  or  satisfy  them  but  the  vesto. 
ration  of  the  old  regime.  They  were  determined,  they  said,  to 
stand  aloof,  to  take  no  part ;  and  instead  of  assisting  Bamave, 
La  Fayette,  and  the  Constitutionalists,  against  the  Bepublicans, 
in  and  out  of  the  Assembly,  to  leave  them  to  manage  as  weU  as 
they  could ;  that  was  in  other  words,  to  leave  the  king  no  hope 
but  from  the  interference  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  chance  of  a 
civil  war :  the  very  expedients  of  which  (of  the  last  at  least) 
he  had  always,  both  in  words  and  in  practice,  shown  a  perfect 
horror. 

This  declaration  or  protest  is  given  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 
"  It  is  the  part  of  history,"  he  says,  "  to  collect  these  honour* 
able  acts,  as  so  many  monuments  of  courage  and  fidelity." 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  insults,**  sajti  the  protest,  '*  offered  to 
the  monarch  and  to  his  august  &mily,  and,  in  their  persons,  to 
the  nation  at  large,  what  is  the  monarchy  become  ?  The  de- 
crees of  thQ  National  Assembly  have  concentrated  in  themselves 
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the  whole  regal  authority ;  even  the  appearance  of  royalty  no 
longer  exists;  a  republican  interregnum  is  substituted  in  its 
stead.''  iNTow,  surely  it  might  here  be  asked  these  protesters, 
Is  &11  this  to  be  wondered  at^  after  the  failure  of  such  a  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  kiug  as  an  endeavour  to  escape  ? 

"  B^ore  the  disastrous  period  at  which  we  are  arrived,"  con- 
tinue the  protesters,  **  we  could  at  least  embrace  the  phantom  of 
the  monarchy.  We  combated  for  its  wrecks,  and  the  hope  of 
preserving  it  justified  our  endeavours.  Kow,  the  last  blow  has 
been  given  to  the  monarchy ;  but,  deprived  of  this  great  motive, 
duties  of  another  kind  present  themselves :  the  monarch  exists ; 
he  is  a  captive ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  king  we  must  rally.; 
it  is  for  him,  for  his  fsimily,  it  is  for  the  loved  blood  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  we  should  remain  at  a  post  where  we  may  watch 
over  so  precious  a  deposit 

"  But  while  we  perform  this  urgent  duty,  let  not  our  consti- 
tuents expect  that  we  shall  interfere  in  any  subject  foreign  to  it. 
When  a  single  interest  can  force  us  to  sit  with  those  who  have 
erected  an  irregular  republic  upon  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy,  it 
is  to  that  single  interest  we  devote  ourselves  entirely.  PVom 
this  moment  a  profound  silence  on  whatever  is  not  relative  to  it 
wiU  mark  our  sorrow,  and  be  at  the  same  time  the  only  ex- 
pression of  our  constant  opposition  to  all  the  decrees.  We  shaU 
henceforth  take  no  part  in  deliberations  which  do  not  relate 
solely  to  those  interests  which  remain  for  us  to  defend." 

Such  are  the  leading  paragraphs  of  this  declaration  of  the 
cot^  droit. 

I  must  confess,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  more  striking  instance 
cannot  be  produced  of  the  impracticable  conduct  of  which  men 
the  most  respectable  may  be  guilty,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  may  deceive  themselves,  while  they  are  engaged  in  politi- 
cal struggles,  acting  under  the  influence  of  their  own  personal 
resentments  and  irritations,  while  they  give  out  and  suppose 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  others,  and  by  in- 
terests of  a  higher  and  very  different  nature. 

Were  such  men  as  the  Abbe  de  Maury  and  D'Espremenil  to 
be  told  that  the  king,  after  his  flight,  could  not  be  in  the  same 
situation  as  before  ?  Was  it  not  evident  through  the  whole  of 
that  flight  that  the  Bevolution  was  popular  ?  Was  it  not  plain 
that  a  republican  party  was  appearing,  and  was  already  in  great 
force  in  Paris  ?  Was  not  the  dethronement  of  the  king  and  a 
republic  the  obvious  conseijuence  that  might  have'  been  ex- 
pected of  the  king*  8  being  brought  back  a  prisoner  from  Yaren- 
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•B6B  ?  Suppose  the  emigrants  and  foreign  powers  appeared  in 
force  on  the  frontiers,  suppose  them  marching  to  Paris,  had  they 
not  already  seen  enough  of  the  violent  demagogues  and  mobs 
that  it  contained,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  £rst  effect  of  any 
such  crisis  would  be  the  massacre  of  the  king  and  all  th.e  royal 
&mily  together  ? 

How  was  it  possible  at  Hob  period  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  old  regime  but  by  a  civil  war  ?  How  could  it  possibly  be 
carried  on  while  the  king  was  made  prisoner  by  the  people  of 
Paris  ?  "What  hope  for  him  ?  "Was  it  his  wish ;  had  it  not  been 
his  constant  e£fbrt  to  avoid  all  shedding  of  blood ;  and  was  ^ere, 
after  all,  no  difference  between  the  constitution  proposed  by  La 
Payette  and  his  friends,  and  a  dethronement  ? 

,  Under  all  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  it  not 
the  duty  and  best  policy  of  the  Mends  of  the  king  to  adhere  to 
what  appeared  to  be  thought  even  by  the  king  himself  his  own 
best  duty  and  policy,  not  to  drive  things  to  extremities ;  to  pro- 
cure: the  best  terms  he  could;  to  take  the  chance,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  giving  the  public  time  and  opportunity,  if  possible, 
to  cool  down  in  the  absence  of  opposition,  and  to  subside  into 
sentiments  of  greater  moderation  and  reasonableness?  The 
necessity  might  be  hard,  but  it  was  not  one  to  which  their  royal 
master  thought  it  advisable  to  submit  ?  Were  they  not  to  do 
the  same,  if  on  any  other  supposition,  they  must  evidently  sacri- 
fice his  li^  and  crown  ?  What  conduct  could  the  Eepublicans 
and  his  enemies  wish  them  to  pursue  but  the  conduct  they  were 
pursuing  ?  Prom  the  first,  had  not  their  unhappy  king,  mean- 
ing only  the  good  of  all,  but  unable  to  shed  the  blood  of  any, 
stood  in  the  midst,  between  the  .court  party  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  popular  party  on  the  other,  to  be  sacnficed  to  the  fiiry  and 
contentions  of  both ;  and  was  this  war&re  to  be  persevered  in  even 
now,  and  to  be  continued,  till  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  the 
prison  where  he  then  was,  to  perish  on  a  scaffold,  or  to  be  mas- 
sacred in  some  insurrection  of  the  people  ?  Men  may  be  in  their 
characters  respectable,  and  in  their  principles  respectable,  and  in 
their  intentions  respectable ;  but  if  they  will  take  no  account 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed;  if  they  will 
listen  to  no  suggestions  of  prudence  and  common  sense ;  if  sen- 
timent or  inherited  opinion  is  to  be  everything  with  them,  and 
reason  nothing;  if  the  world  is  to  dissolve  in  ruins  around 
them  because  they,  it  seems,  can  stand  fearless  amid  the  general 
iirreck ;  if  such  are  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  world,  and  the  states- 
men of  the  world,  to  such  men  the  world  will  be  seldom  found 
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to  owe  much  obligation.  However  they  may  gratify  their  own 
notions  of  right  and  d^ity,  they  will  be  the  enemies  rather 
than  the  friends  of  mankind,  and  they  will  be  the  very  persons 
whom  of  all  others  one  should  wish,  for  the*  sake  of  the  peace 
and  improvement  and  happiness  of  society,  to  banish  as  much  as 
possible  from  all  interference  in  public  concerns ;  for  to  what 
end  will  they  interfei^,  but  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  sober  and 
reasonable  men  idle  and  impossible  ? 

The  chapters  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  that  refer  to  this  period 
of  the  history,  are,  I  conceive,  particularly  instructive.  Nothing 
can  be  so  imfair  as  they  are  to  the  Constitutionalists,  and  so 
irrational  in  every  point  of  view. 

It  is,  as  if  the  king  were  to  have  the  chance  of  an  escape  from 
the  Tuilleries,  and  then  be  in  the  same  situation  as  before;  as 
if  men  were  to  have  the  benefit  of  two  opposite  alternatives  of 
conduct.  He  quotes  a  part  of  a  speech  from  Potion  (p.  241), 
and  then  says,  "Potion  concluded  by  moving  that  the  kiug 
should  be  arraigned  and  tried  by  the  National  Assembly,  or  by 
a  convention  appointed  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

**  This  motion,"  he  adds,  "  with  which  the  sitting  concluded, 
obtained  some  applauses-from  the  members  of  the  cot^  gauche, 
but  too  few  to  alarm  the  cot^  droit,  who,  true  to  the  resolution 
they  had  taken,  kept  a  profound  silence.  This  debate  was  con« 
tinned  in  the  two  following  sittings.*' 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  the  Eepublican  party, 
enraged  at  finding  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the  Assembly, 
were  extremely  active  in  stirring  up  the  people  against  the 
majority. 

*'  The  most  violent  placards  and  pamphlets  deluged  the  capi- 
tal: the  revolutionary  clubs  entered  into  the  most  seditious 
resolutions ;  that  of  the  Jacobins  voted  an  address  of  censure  and 
abuse  to  the  National  Assembly,  because  they  had  sent  commis* 
sioners  to  meet  the  king,  instead  of  ordering  him  to  the  bar. 
Brissot  read  a  discourse  to  the  Jacobin  club,"  he  says,  **  to  show 
that  the  king  might,  and  ought  to  be  tried:  the  composition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
cluded was  repeated,"  he  says,  ''in  the  vociferations  of  the 
popular  groups."  # 

These  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  and 
in  this  state  of  things;  two  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  friends  of 
the  king  and  monarchy  are,  forsooth,  true  to  their  resolution,  to 
sit  silent  and  leave  the  battle  to  be  fought  by  the  Constitution- 
aiists.     They  are  to  oifer  no  assistance  to  the  king  and  his 
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family ;  he  is  to  appear  left  to  exist  or  perish,  according  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  all  this  because  the  Constitutionalists 
had  originally,  in  the  general  fermentation  of  public  opinion, 
and  indeed  of  the  world  itself,  allowed  their  imaginations  to  be 
too  much  inflamed,^  and  had  not  rallied  round  the  king  and  the 
monarchy  early  in  the  Revolution,  though  they  were  risking 
their  lives,  certainly  their  popularity,  to  do  so  now.  They  had 
at  first  gone  too  far,  it  might  be  admitted,  had  made  mistakes 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  they  were  now  labouring  to  repair 
them ;  they  had  never  meant  injury  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
monarchy,  however  the  ardour  of  their  prior  proceedings  might, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  faults  of  the  court  itself,  have  endan- 
gered both ;  and  they  were  now,  at  least,  the  only  chance  of 
protection  that  the  king  and  monarchy  really  had.  This  might 
surely  have  been  acknowledged  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville ;  but 
not  BO ;  and  the  members  of  the  cot6  droit,  as  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieres  observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  407),  consulted  more  their  wish 
to  injure  the  Constitutionalists,  whom  they  hated,  than  the  use 
they  might  be  of  to  the  king  and  royal  family. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  he 
will  be  found,  as  usual,  more  reasonable  and  candid  than  Ber- 
trand de  Moleville. 

"The  Constitutionalists,"  says  he,  ''wished  for  a  re-union 
with  the  cot6  droit;  the  nobles  of  the  Constitutional  party 
wished  it  evidentiy ;  but  the  great  lords,"  he  continues,  **  the 
high  clergy,  the  members  of  the  parliament,  the  financiers, 
wished  for  no  new  constitution,  under  whatever  modifications 
or  concessions;  it  was  the  old  regime,  the  whole  of  it,  that  they 
wanted;  that,  and  nothing  else.  To  the  constitution  therefore, 
though  it  might  have  brought  with  it  peace,  they  preferred  the 
chance  of  the  ruin  of  the  monarch,  and  the  chance  of  the  ruin  of 
themselves,  provided  there  remained  to  them  tiie  hope  of  the  old 
r^me." 

Such  is  the  description  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  cot^  droit, 
not  onl^  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  but'  by  the  Marquis  de  Fer- 
rieres himself,  one  of  the  order  of  nobles ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  dwell  on  such  passages  in  history. 

As  the  marquis  proceeds,  in  his  tenth  book,  if  you  accompany 
him,  you  will  see  a  very  animated  acdount  of  what  passed  in  the 
Assembly,  while  the  ConstitutionaKsts  were  struggling  for  the 
defence  of  the  king  and  the  monarchy,  against  Potion  and  the 
B.epublican  party.  This  speech  of  Bamave  was  very  striking, 
and  was  instinct  i^  a  wisdom  that  was  quite  prophetic.    And 
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that  the  Eepublican  party  did  not  attend  to  it,  is  one,  I  con- 
ceive, of  the  lessons  of  the  Eeyolution ;  on  this  account  I  will 
call  yonr  attention  to  it  for  a  moment. 

Barnare,  then,  showed  how  different  were  the  cases  of  America 
and^France ;  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy  to  France,  the  nature 
of  a  limited  monarchy ;  the  principles  of  a  government,  repre- 
sentative and  monarchical ;  the  inviolability  of  the  monarch ; 
the  nature  of  his  responsibility ;  where  responsibility  was  to 
exist,  and  might  be  suffered  to  exist.  He  alluded  to  the  case  of 
England ;  made  at  every  turn  of  the  great  subject  before  him, 
the  most  sound  and  reasonable  distinctions  ;  exhibited  in  truth 
the  mistakes  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  but  in  the  most 
calm  and  inoffensive  manner,  and  then  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which  surely  ought  to  have  impressed  the 
Bepublican  party,  at  least  all  tiiose  of  them  who  meant  well. 

*'  But  all  further  change,"  said  Bamave,  "  is  now  fatal ;  every 
prolongation  of  the  Eevolution  must  be  disastrous.  Are  we  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Eevolution  ?  are  we  to  begin  it  again  ?  If 
you  once  distrust  the  present  constitution,  where  are  you  to 
stop  ?  Above  all,  where  are  to  stop  those  who  are  to  succeed  to 
you  ?  You  have  done  everything  for  liberty,  for  equality  :  no 
arbitrary  power  has  been  allowed  to  escape;  no  usurpation, 
whether  arising  from  selfishness  or  from  property,  has  been 
spared ;  every  man  has  been  rendered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  whether  civil  or  political.  You  have  recovered  and  re- 
stored to  the  state  whatever  had  been  at  any  time  taken  from  it^ 
and  hence  results  this  great  truth,  that  if  the  Eevolution  advance 
a  step  further,  it  cannot  do  it  without  danger :  that  as  far  as 
civil  liberty  is  concerned,  the  first  consequence  would  be  the 
destruction  of  royalty ;  that,  as  fiar  as  equality  is  concerned,  the 
destruction  of  property, 

'*  You  all  of  you  know,  that  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August 
gave  more  force  to  the  Eevolution  than  all  the  constitutional 
decrees :  but  for  those  who  would  now  go  further,  what  other 
night  of  the  4th  of  August  remains,  unless  you  will  have  laws 
against  all  property  whatever  ?  There  ia  none  of  us  that  ought 
not  to  fed,  that  it  is  the  common  interest  that  the  Eevolution 
should  now  stop :  those  who  are  losers  should  perceive  that  it 
is  impossible  now  to  make  it  reixograde,  that  there  is  nothing 
now  to  be  done  but  to  make  it  settle  and  fix ;  they  who  have 
beon  the  authors  of  it,  and  its  assistants,  should  perceive,  that  it 
has  reached  its  appointed  term ;  that  the  welfare  of  their  country 
and  their  own  glory  require  that  it  should  continue  no  longer : 

vox.  I.  H  H 
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even  kings  themselves,  if  truths  so  fondamental  coold  obtain 
entrance  into  their  counsels^  ought  to  perceive,  that  even  as  fiir  as 
they  are  concerned,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  grand 
reform,  and  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  that  if  we  do  but  stop 
here,  they  are  stiU  kings. 

*'  Eegenerators  of  the  empire !  Bepresentatives  of  the  French 
nation!  follow  on  and  persevere  in  your  course.  You  have 
shown  that  you  have  courage  to  destroy  the  abuses  of  power, 
that  you  are  competent  to  supply  their  place  with  wise  and 
salutary  institutions ;  prove,  then,  that  you  have  also  the  force 
and  the  wisdom  to  protect  and  to  maintain  them.  The  nation 
has  just  given  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  energy  and  its  courage :  it 
has  produced,  and  it  has  solemnly  exhibited  its  full  opposition 
to  the  attacks  with  which  it  was  menaced.  Continue  the  same 
precautions :  let  our  functions  be  powerfully  defended,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  our  power,  let  us  prove  our  moderation ; 
let  us  offer  peace  to  the  world,  disquieted,  as  it  is,  by  all  the 
events  that  have  taken  place  amongst  us ;  let  ns  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  triumph,  a  genuine  sati^action,  to  all  those  who  in 
foreign  countries  have  taken  an  interest  in  our  Eevolution. 
!From  every  land  they  cry  to  us,  *  You  are  powerful,  but  be  wise, 
but  be  moderate.'  It  is  here  that  you  will  find  the  last  finish- 
ing point  of  your  glory ;  it  is  thus  ihsX  you  will  show,  that  as 
the  circumstances  vary,  you  have  the  different  talents,  means, 
and  virtues,  aU  ready  for  their  occasion,  and  that  you  can  show 
and  employ  them  as  the  exigency  may  require." 

It  is  very  honourable  to  Bamave,  that  these  were  the  senti- 
ments with  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress  the  minds  of  his 
couutrymen  on  the  present  occasion,  but  it  was  in  vain;  be 
could  produce  no  effect  upon  the  violent  party  on  either  side, 
neither  on  the  court  nor  the  Jacobin  club ;  and  his  speech  be* 
comes  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  Eevolution. 

The  Eepublican  party,  when  they  found  the  Constitutional- 
ists too  strong  for  them  within  the  Assembly,  immediately  turned 
to  their  followers  without  They  got  up  a  petition,  as  they 
called  it,, requiring  the  National  Assembly  to  receive  the  abdi- 
cation made  by  Louis :  a  petition  declaring  that  he  was  a  per- 
jured  and  fugitive  traitor,  and  that  they  would  never  acknow- 
ledge him  for  king  unless  the  majority  of  the  nation  differed 
from  them :  and  they  finished  by  an  insurrection  against  the 
Constitutionalists  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  La  Fayette  and 
BaiUy  called  out  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  to  preserve  the 
laws  and  the  peace  of  their  country :  they  acted  upon  the  provi- 
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sions,  as  we  have  described  them,  of  their  new  Biot  Aet :  seve*- 
ral  people  were  tmhappily  killed,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
regular  and  justifiable  than  the  behaviour  of  ^ese. magistrates. 
TMs  was,  however,  the  occasion  on  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
Bailly  lost  all  his  popularity,  and  the  populace  and  the  Bepub- 
lioan  party  were  so  enraged,  that  he  was  afterwards  dragged 
firom  his  retirement,  and  for  the  discharge  4>f  his  duty,  publicly 
executed. 

The  Bepublican  party  could  not,  in  this  first  effort  to  dethrone 
the  monarch,  succeed ;  they  were  prevented  by  La  Fayette  and 
Bailly ;  but  on  the  10th  of  August  in  the  subsequent  year  of 
1792,  as  is  well  known,  they  did.  The  allied  powers' had  then 
openly  interfered,  and  their  victory  was  thus  rendered  easy. 
The  great  question  that  now,  however,  in  the  middle  of  1791 
remained,  was  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  Constitution. 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed  possible,  but  the  fact  was,  that 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Boyalists  to  prevent  this  ^accept- 
ance, though  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  king  must  immediately 
adopt  this  measure  or  descend  &om  his  throne. 

Duport  and  Bamave  were  at  last  so  alarmed  themselves,  and 
so  alarmed  the  ministers,  that  Louis  was  prevailed  upon  to  ac- 
cept the  Constitutional  Act,  purely  and  unconditionally.  He 
sent  a  letter  to  the  president  to  announce  his  intentions ;  it  was. 
judicious  and  dignified. 

After  stating  his  case  to  a  certain  degree  and  his  reasons,  "  be 
accepted  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  ''  and  engaged  to  maintain 
it  at  home,  and  to  defend  it  from  all  attacks  abroad,  and  to  cause 
it  to  be  executed  by  all  the  means  which  it  placed  in  his  power." 
He  observed,  "  tiiat  he  did  not  indeed  perceive  in  those  means 
BO  intrusted  to  him,  all  the  strength  that  would  be  necessary  to 
give  motion  and  preserve  unity  in  aU  the  parts  of  a  vast  empire ; 
but  as  opinions  were  divided  on  these  subjects,  he  consented  to 
tbeir  being  left  to  the  determination  of  experience ;  that  if  he 
faithfully  used  all  the  powers  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands, 
no  blame  could  be  thrown  upon  him ;  and  the  nation,  whose  in- 
terest alone  ought  to  serve  as  a  rule,  might  hereafter  explain 
itself  in  the  manner  which  the  Constitution  had  provided. 

•*  That  the  Constitution  being  finally  decreed.  Frenchmen  liv- 
ing under  the  same  laws  ought  to  know  no  other  enemies  but 
tiiose  who  infringe  them. 

*'  Let  us  consent,"  ,  said  the  king,  as  he  concluded,  "  to  an 
oblivion  of  the  past,  and  let  the  accusations  and  the  prosecutions, 

H  H  2 
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which  have  arisen  from  the  events  of  the  Eevolution^  be  aban- 
doned in  a  general  reconciliation.'* 

The  Assembly  sent  a  deputation  to  acquaint  his  majesty  ''that 
the  reading  of  his  letter  had  been  interrupted  by  repeated  ap- 
plauses ;  that  the  Assembly  partook  of  his  majesty's  desire  to  ex- 
tinguish all  animosities,  and  had  hastened  to  pass,  and  noT^trans- 
mitted,  a  decree  which  obliterated  every  trice  of  a  Revolutioa 
now  concluded.** 

The  king  was  greatly  affected  by  the  message ;  said,  ''  the  day 
would  be  memorable  in  history ;  that  he  wished  it  might  put  an 
end  to  discord,  that  it  might  unite  all :  I  wish,"  said  he,  **  that 
we  may  be  but  one.** 

^owy  I  must  confess,  that  in  these  short  state  papers  was 
traced,  as  far  as  I  ^  judge,  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  case, 
as  it  then  stood  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  the  case,  that  had  at  last  resulted  from  all  the  mis- 
takes, and  follies,  and  faults,  of  all  concerned.  It  was  in  vain 
now  for  any  party  to  endeavour  to  punish  the  other  for  its  of- 
fences ;  right  or  wrong,  the  Constitution  was  the  issue  at  which 
they  had  all  arrived, — ^it  was  the  only  chance  left  for  law,  order, 
peace,  or  the  present  or  future  establishment  of  civil  liberty. 
The  high  party  might  turn  to  foreign  powers  and  call  for  their 
interference ;  the  low  party  might  be  more  and  more  determined 
on  a  republic,  or  a  government  that  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  one ;  these  parties  might  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other : 
but  this  was  for  each  to  gratify  their  passions,  not  consult  the 
interests  of  their  country,  or  the  interests  of  mankind ;  it  was 
not  to  do  credit  either  to  the  cause  of  right  and  order  on  the  one 
side,  as  would  be  pretended  by  the  high  party,  nor  of  liberty  on 
the  other,  as  would  be  pretended  by  the  low ;  but  to  degrade 
and  stain  the  sacred  cause  which  each  affected  to  regard, — to 
ruin  and  to  destrojr  it  by  fury  and  violence,  and  anaxcliy  and 
bloodshed.  But  it  is  too  often  thus :  and  the  mortifications  of 
any  observer  of  the  conduct  of  men,  when  acting  in  parties  and 
bodies,  are  unceasing. 

The  Constituent  Assembly  was  now  dissolved.  The  scenes 
that  took  place  in  Paris,  illuminations,  rejoicings,  &c.  &c.,  you 
will  read  in  the  historians,  and  may  easily  conceive. 

The  observation  with  which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  concludes 
his  account  is  this.  *'  Thus  terminated,"  says  he,  "  this  guilty 
Assembly,  whose  vanity^  ambition,  cupidity,  ingratitude,  igno- 
rance, and  audacity,  have  overturned  the  most  ancient  and  the 
noblest  monarchy  of  Europe,  and  rendered  Prance  the  theatre  of 
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every  crime,  of  every  calamity,  and  of  the  most  horrible  cata- 
strophe. Can  these  treacherous  representatives  ever  justify  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  having  so  unworthily  abused 
their  confidence  and  their  powers  i"  Thu  is  the  representation 
on  one  side. 

**  Spite  of  the  faults,"  on  the  contrary,  say  the  historians,  the 
Two  Friends  of  Liberty,  "  spite  of  the  faults  which  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  may  be  reproached  with,  and  which  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  rather  than  their  own,  history  has  no  period  to 
show  us  in  which  so  much  and  such  great  things  have  been  done 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  The  Constitution  of  1791,  with  all 
its  faults,  for  ever  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  French  people,^ — 
because  it  has  destroyed,  never  to  return,  every  trace  of  feudal- 
ism ;  imposts  the  most  fatal  to  agriculture ;  tie  privileges  of  par- 
ticular persons ;  the  usurpations  of  the  priesthood  over  the  civil 
power,  and  the  proud  pretensions  of  ancient  corporations ;  be- 
cause it  has  realized  what  philosophy  for  ages  has  in  vain  wished, 
and  what  monarchs  the  most  absolute  have  never  dared  to  under- 
take ;  and  because  it  has  established  that  uniformilj,  which  no 
one  could  have  ever  hoped  for,  in  an  empire  formed  by  gradual 
accretions  from  time  to  time,  and  with  which,  under  a  good  go- 
vernment, there  is  no  prosperity  which  France  may  not  realize." 

This  is  a  representation  very  different  from  that  of  Bertr^d, 
which  you  have  just  heard,  and  one  far  more  reasonable.  Tou 
will  find  a  very  strong  indictment  against  the  Constituent  As- 
Bepibly  in  Mounier :  he  reproaches  them  with  many  and  great 
faults,  and  seems  to  see  none  of  their  merits.  By  decker,  the 
objections  to  their  conduct  are  stated  very  fully  but  very  calmly, 
^d  I  think  reasonably.  "  History,"  says  his  daughter,  M*.  de 
gtael,  "  ought  to  consider  the  Constituent  Assembly  under  two 
points  of  view, — the  abuses  destroyed,  the  institutions  created. 
Seen  under  the  first  point  of  view,  the  Constituent  Assembly  has 
very  great  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind ;  under  the  second, 
the  most  serious  faults  may  be  objected  to  the  Assembly." 

This  last  may  be  considered,  I  conceive,  as  a  fair  precis  of  the 
wliole  subject,  but  it  is  in  general  terms ;  and  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  tiie  detail,  and  investigate  the  particulars  on  which 
these  general  positions  can  be  rested. 

The  later  writers  on  the  French  Kevolution,  M.  de  Mignet  and 
oUiers,  indulge  themselves  in  these  general  positions,  after  the 
naaimer  of  M*.  de  Stael ;  but,  very  differently  from  liiat  affect- 
ing writer,  they  resolve  everything  into  a  sort  of  fatalism,  which 
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seems  to  absolve  at  once  all  tiie  parties  concerned  in  the  Eeyoln- 
tion  from  all  charge  of  either  folly  or  crime.  Great  general 
causes  they  hold  must  necessarily  produce  their  effects ;  and  all 
further  inquiry,  all  praise  or  censure,  it  may  lience  be  inferred 
(though  they  do  not  dare  openly  to  infer  it),  are  but  a  waste  of 
time,  and  out  of  the  question.  This  they  do  not  exactly  say, 
but  this  is  the  conclusion. 

"  We  must  require,"  says  M.  de  Thiers  (and  Mignet  is  entirely 
of  the  same  school  of  fatalism),  *'  we  must  require  from  men, 
and  from  the  talents  of  men,  at  every  epoch,  tiiat  only  which 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do.  In  the  moment  of  a  revolt 
against  the  injustice  of  ranks,  how  are  men  to  acknowledge  their 
necessity;  how  constitute  an  aristocracy,  when  it  is  against 
aristocracy  that  the  war  is  raised  ?  To  constitute  royalty,  in- 
deed, would  have  liben  more  possible,  because  it  is  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  people,  has  been  less  oppressive,  and 
discharges  functions  that  appear  more  necessary. 

"  But  I  repeat  it,"  says  M.de  Thiers,  *'if  these  errors  had 
not  been  in  the  Assembly,  they  would  have  been  in  the  nation ; 
and  the  course  of  events  will  show,  that  if  the  Assembly  had 
left  to  the  king  and  to  the  aristocracy  all  those  powers  which  it 
did  not  leave  them,  the  Bevolution  could  not  less  have  taken 
place,  and  that  in  all  its  excesses."    Indeed ! 

This  is  surely  a  most  unexpected,  most  unreasonable,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  most  comfortless  position  for  the  historian  to  lay 
down. 

"  To  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this,"  says  he,  **  we 
must  distinguish  between  revolutions  that  arise  among  a  people 
long  enslaved,  and  those  who  are  free :  no  doubt  there  will  be 
more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  tha^  the  other.  At  Eome,  Athens, 
and  elsewhere,"  he  continues,  "  one  sees  the  nations  and  their 
rulers  contend  with  each  otiier  for  more  or  less  of  authority. 
But  in  modern  times,  when  the  people  have  been  quite  despoiled, 
the  case  is  different :  thoroughly  enslaved,  they  are  for  a  long 
time  torpid :  the  upper  and  more  enlightened  classes  are  roused 
at  last ;  they  start  up,  and  recover  a  part  of  the  power.  This 
awakening,  that  has  thus  taken  place,  gradually  descends,  and 
80  does  the  wish  for  power ;  it  at  last  reaches  the  lower  classes, 
till  the  whole  mass  is  in  movement.  Soon  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  obtained,  the  most  enlightened  classes  wish  to  stop, 
but  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power ;  they  are  incessantiy  trampled 
upon  and  pushed  forward  by  those  who  follow  them.  Those  who 
stop,  though  akeady  almost  the  last,  if  they  oppose  the  last,  be- 
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come  in  the  eyes  of  the  last  an  aristocracy,  and  are  immediately 
so  denominated ;  the  bourgeois  is  called  aristocrat  by  the  artisan, 
and  as  such  is  persecuted  and  pursued. 

"It  is  thus,"  he  continues,  **  that  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
-we  may  observe  those  who  are  first  enlightened,  and  who  first 
exclaim  against  the  power  that  is  absolute  over  all ;  we  may 
observe  them  wise  enough  to  see  what  is  due  to  those  who  have 
everything,  and  those  who  have  nothing :  to  the  first,  the  As- 
sembly would  have  left  a  part  of  what  fiiey  had,  because  they 
had  possessed  it  always ;  and  for  the  second,  it  would  have  pro- 
cured the  instruction  and  the  benefits  that  in  consequence  of 
this  instruction  belonged  to  them.  But  with  the  one  there  is  no 
sentiment  but  regret,  nor  wiih  the  other  but  ambition ;  the  one 
•would  recover  everything,  the  otiier  would  require  everything ; 
and  a  war  of  extermination  is  the  result."     ^ 

Such  is  the  description  given  by  the  historian  (not  that  I 
admit  the  description  to  be  at  any  one  moment  exact),  and  no 
doubt  he  afterwards  remonstrates  with  each  party  on  the  un- 
reasonableness of  their  particular  views ;  but  the  general  efiect 
of  the  whole  r^resentation  is,  that  every  thing  in  the  way  of 
folly,  and  fault,  and  crime,  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
general  principles,  linked  together  by  a  sort  of  invincible  neces- 
sity, which  one  may  deplore  indeed,  but  which  we  should  in 
vain  endeavour  to  burst  through  or  prevent. 

I^ow  to  all  remarks  of  this  kind  in  M.  de  Thiers,  or  M.  de 
Mignet,  or  M.  de  Bailleul,  or  any  other  reasoner  of  their  school 
(it  is  a  revolutionary  school,  as  far  £is  we  are  now  considering  it), 
it  may  be  surely  replied,  that  what  is  said  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation is  one  thing,  but  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
into  the  aSaira  of  the  world  is  quite  another. 

Men  may  be  shown  the  motives  that  have  operated  on  others, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  likely  to  operate  upon  themselves ; 
this  may  be  the  philosophy  of  history ; .  they  may  be  told  the 
nature  of  their  temptations.  All  this  is  the  proper  office  of  the 
commentator  on  the  past;  but  it  k  quite  another  thing  to  re- 
present these  temptations  as  irresistible,  or  to  speak  any  lan- 
guage that  can  admit  of  any  such  interpretation.  Let  the  his- 
todan  explain  the  past ;  but  could  he  not  have  equally  explained 
it,  whatever  the  past  had  been?  Let  him,  then,  do  no  more 
than  explain ;  let  him  not  thus  talk  of  events  as  if  they  had  been 
inevitable.  Beason,  and  wisdom,  and  virtue,  and  everything, 
human  and  divine,  is  at  an  end  upon  any  such  supposition. 
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We  hare  nothing  but  Me,   neceBotj,  and  iirefflstible  oon- 
nezion— 

''And  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Bolls  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate.** 

The  discussions  of  the  schools  need  surely  not  be  introduced 
into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  mankind,  and  the  politics  of  the 
world. 

I  would  wish  to  recall  you,  therefore,  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them  to  you  in  the  course  of 
these  lectures.  Lose  not  yourselves  in  generalities  like  those, 
of  these  historians  and  commentators,  but  consider  at  each  point 
the  circumstances  before  you,  and  give  your  praise  and  your 
censure,  and  draw  your  lessons  of  instruction,  as  you  are  bound 
to  do  upon  this  occasion  as  on  every  other,  on  Ihe  supposition 
that  all  men,  and  more  particularly  patriots  and  rulers,  are  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  their  8ituati<m;  that  they  are  to 
reelect  the  rights  and  reasonable  expectations  of  each  other ; 
that  they  are  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  not  resolve  every 
thing  into  a  question  of  violence  and  force,  and  into  a  submis- 
sion to  what  they  call  the  irresistible  influence  of  general  causes 
and  principles,  till  they  wrap  themselves  and  others  in  a  deso- 
lating storm  of  anarchy  and  blood. 

I  have  at  every  point  of  this  fearful  story  stopped  to  compare 
and  consider,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  the  mistakes  and  faults 
of  every  party  in  their  turn ;  and  you  must  do  the  same. 

You  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  mistakes  and  faults, 
of  temptation  and  resistance,  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  vice  and 
virtue,  as  in  private  life  so  in  public,  as  on  a  smtdler  scale  so  on 
a  larger ;  men  must  never  be  suffered  to  suppose,  that  they  are 
not  to  proceed  according  to  the  ordinary  moral  interpretation  of 
human  actions,  and  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  faults  or 
crimes,  to  talk  of  necessary  motives,  of  the  uncontrollable  in- 
fluaice  of  the  great  principles,  which  after  their  &ults  and  crimes 
have  been  committed,  they  say  have  been  operating  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  world,  and  therefore  on  their  own  particular 
conduct,  as  engaged  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world.  These  are 
ready  excuses  for  any  enormity ;  and  as  they  are  refused  to  the 
criminal  by  the  judge,  so  are  ^ey  refused  to  the  criminal  by  the 
historian. 

And  now  that  we  have  reabhed  the  period  when  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly  was  dissolved,  you  must  endeavour  to  estimate 
the  conduct  first  of  the  Assembly,  by  placing  befwe  your  view 
the  facts,  favourable    and  unfavourable;   and  nex^  in  like 
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xAanner,  that  of  the  Mng^  ike  court,  and  the  puhlic ;  finding  ex- 
planations,  if  you  please,  of  the  conduct  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  in  such  general  principles  as  you  may  have  observed 
to  influence  them,  but  not  therefore  excuses,  still  less  justifica- 
tions,  least  of  all,  reasons  for  supposing  that  all  wisdom  and 
counsel  in  the  concerns  of  mankind  are  vain.  And  to  proceed^ 
tlien,  upon  the  usual  principles  of  human  conduct,  and  sdfter  the 
usual  manner  of  history,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Constituent 
Assembly  procured  for  France  many  benefits  that  were  most  im- 
portant, and  that  were  permanent.  Torture  and  judicial  bar- 
barisms were  abolished;  the  commercial  jurisprudence  re- 
formed ;  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  acknowledged;  mo- 
nastic Yows  discountenanoed  and  suppressed ;  lettres  de  cachet 
put  an  end  to,  and  personal  liberty  rendered  sacred ;  equality  of 
taxation  introduced;  no  interior  customs  allowed;  provincial 
jealousies  and  animosities  swept  away,  and  an  uniformity  of  ad- 
ministration everywhere  established.  Feudal  rights  were  all 
annulled ;  all  sorts  of  exclusions ;  and  every  shackle  laid  on  in- 
dustry removed  $  and  a  national  force  of  an  admirable  nature 
instituted — ^the  national  guards ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  this  Assembly  proclaimed  the  first  principles  of  a  fi:ee  go- 
vernment. The  Assembly  may  not  have  skilfully  either  inter- 
preted or  applied,  but  they  constantly  acknowledged  them ;  and 
these  eternal  principles  of  truth,  thps  exhibited,  can  never  be 
without  their  effect  in  calling  the  attenticm  of  the  people  of 
France,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself,  to  the  real  end  and 
meaning  of  all  good  government,  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
Merits  of  this  kind  the  Assembly  may  certainly  claim  for  them- 
selves, and  they  are  great  and  lasting.  Their  mistakes  and  faults 
I  haye  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to  impress  on  your  minds, 
for  they  were  those  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Assembly, 
who  must  be  considered  on  the  whole,  as  the  Mends  of  freedom ; 
and  of  such  men  the  mistakes  and  faults  (as  I  must  for  evier 
repeat)  are  above  measure  important. 

They  began  too  much  from  the  first  on  a  system  of  usurpa- 
tion ;  they  should  have  dosed  with  the  king  and  the  court  on 
the  terms  he  proposed  to  them  in  the  sitting  oi  the  23rd. 
Again,  when  their  victory  was  complete,  after  the  14th  of  July, 
they  should  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  have  trusted  the  king, 
and  made  their  terms  good ;  given  the  executive  power  full 
strength,  and  rested  on  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  was 
everywhere  so  clearly  in  their  favour,  so  powerful,  and  if  they 
had  but  lefiected,  so  truly  formidable :  they  were  always  too 
sweeping  in  their  views^  and  too  experimental  in  their  measures. 
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There  is  no  difOioQlty  in  exposing  the  fstults  and  inconveniencee 
of  any  existing  system,  or  the  superior  advaiitages  that  may  he 
expected  from  a  new  one ;  the  difficulty  always  is,  how  to  in- 
troduce a  new  one,  without  inflicting  misery  and  ruin,  and 
throwing  into  a  state  of  hostility  those  who  have  been  brought 
up,  or  are  benefited  by  the  old  one ;  even  endangering  in  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  perhaps  destroying,  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  The  proper  management  of  this  difficulty  is,  in 
truth,  the  great  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Burke  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  Mr.  Burke  must  be 
considered,  I  conceive,  as  having  reason  on  his  side,  when  he 
accuses  them  of  not  building  sufficiently  on  old  foundations ;  of 
being  sanguine,  rash,  and  presumptuous;  of  not  proceeding 
after  the  manner  of  wise  and  regular  statestmen ;  destroying  the 
nobility  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  thus  rendering 
monarchy  impossible. 

Even  they  who  do  not  agree  with  me,  while  I  thus  far  agree 
with  Mr.  Burke,  will  at  least  allow  that  they  disregarded,  in  a 
manner  totally  unpardonable,  the  rights  of  property ;  that  to  the 
clergy  they  were  cruel,  unjust,  and  ungrateful;  that  they  rested 
everything  too  much  and  too  long  on  the  will  of  the  people ; 
that  they  debauched  them  by  flattery  and  submission ;  and  that 
they  took  no  proper  care  to  have  the  laws  respected.  Thus  far 
the  most  popul^  reasoners  must,  I  conceive,  agree  with  me. 
The  Assembly  had  a  national  force  at  their  command,  consisting 
very  much  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  they  ought  to 
have  taken  care  that  the  conunon  feelings  of  mercy  and  justice 
were  observed,  and  the  brutal  leaders  of  mobs  punished,  or  they 
should  have  retired  at  once  &om  the  scene,  and  broken  up  their 
sittings  in  despair ;  or  rather  they  should  have  done  their  duty, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might;  and  no  duty  was  evi- 
dently more  imperative  upon  them,  than  not  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  bullied  and  overpowered  by  tumultuous  galleries  and  legis- 
lative clubs. 

At  the  close  of  their  sittings  they  made  a  vain  effort  against 
these  clubs,  which  should  have  been  made  a  year  and  a  half 
before;  and  though  they  saw  the  Eepublican  party  drawn  up 
before  them,  rising  in  strength,  and  powerful  in  popularity, 
though  they  had  only  just  put  them  down  by  force,  they  as- 
sent^ to  the  motion  of  Bobespierre,  voted  themselves  not  eligible 
to  the  next  Assembly,  and  left  the  king,  whom  they  had  not 
ceased  to  love,  and  the  constitution  which  they  had  themselves 
made,  to  their  &te.  What  mistake  could  be  so  obvious,  or 
likely  to  be  so  fatal  ? 
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That  Hie  assembly  exerted  themselyes  in  the  most  laudable 
manner  to  protect  the  king  and  the  monarchy^  after  the  return 
from  YarenneSy  is  very  true ;  but  at  peridds  before  that  return, 
I  cannot  see  in  the  leaders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  that 
caution^  wisdom,  and  forbearance,  and  that  virtuous  adherence 
to  the  great  principles  of  human  society  which  should  distinguish 
the  conduct  of  the  friends  of  freedom ;  for  without  these,  their 
efforts  can  never  be  successful. 

For  the  court  party,  indeed,  no  defence  whatever  can  be  made. 
In  every  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  their  country, 
they  resisted  from  the  first  the  king,  and  every  minister  in  his 
turn ;  they  were  always  opposed  to  M.  Necker ;  they  fatally  in- 
terfered in  his  conciliatory  plan,  produced  by  the  king  on  the 
23rd  of  June  (the  last  chance  of  France) ;  they  brought  forward 
the  troops  to  dissolve  or  control  the  Assembly,  though  they 
knew  the  king  would  not  suffer  the  troops  to  fire  on  the  people; 
they  then  parted  off  from  the  king,  and  brought  his  cause  into 
suspicion  by  tampering  with  foreign  powers ;  they  next  turned 
away  from  the  Constitutionalists  even  after  the  unsuccessfiil 
flight  to  Yarennes ;  and  they  then  made  every  effort  to  convert 
these  foreign  powers  into  invaders  of  their  country,  a  measure 
scarcely  in  any  conceivable  case  defensible,  certainly  not  defen- 
sible in  the  existing  situation  of  their  country  and  of  their  king. 

The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  have  accumulated  on  Ms 
bead  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  every  party  and  his  own.  Who- 
ever was  wrong,  whether  himself  or  others,  it  was  he  who  had 
to  suffer ;  and  of  all  the  mortals  that  were  ever  called  upon  to 
rale  among  mankind,  Louis  XYL  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  unfortunate. 


LECTUEE    XXIV. 

WAR  WITH  AUSTRIA,  20  Apeil,  1792. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  second  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

The  story  of  the  French  Eevolution  is  afflicting  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  changes  are  rapid,  and  every  change  is  for  the  worse. 
The  vista  darkens  as  we  advance,  and  it  seems  to  lea^  we  know 
Aot  whither. 
,    The  Legislative  Assembly  had  no  sooner  met  than  it  wasquite 
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dear  that  the  Betolation  had  descended  one  step  bwear.  Where 
before  the  court  party  had  sat,  were  now  found  the  GonstLtation- 
alista  and  the  Mends  of  La  Fayette ;  and  their  form»  places 
on  the  left  of  the  Assembly  were  now  filled  by  men  who  con- 
sidered themselyes  as  the  supporters  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  but 
who  were  far  more  Tiolent  in  their  expressions,  and  more  re- 
publican in  their  tone,  and  who  appeared  many  of  them  ready 
to  urge  the  new  opiniouB  to  far  greater  lengths  than  had  been 
done  by  their  former  assertors ;  indeed,  to  any  democratic  lengths 
that  could  well  be  conceiyed  possible. 

These  men  were  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  general  names 
of  Girondists  and  Jacobins. 

The  two  fatal  mistakes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  soon  be- 
gan to  produce  their  full  effect,— first,  the  mistake  of  renderii^ 
themselyes  ineligible  to  the  Legislatiye  Assembly ;  and  again, 
the  mistake  of  not  making  more  early  and  more  decislTe  efforts 
to  put  down  the  Jacobin  clubs.  Little  or  no  attempt  seems  to 
haye  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  elections ;  the  democratic 
clubs  seem  to  haye  eyery  where  influenced  the  choice  of  the 
electors,  and  this  should  only  haye  rendered  the  king  and  the 
eourt  aware  how  difficult  and  perilous  was  their  situation. 

When  the  Assembly  met,  there  was  little  disposition  shown 
to  pay  proper  respect  to  the  king  or  his  high  office.  I^  had  been 
eyen  intended  to  assimilate  hun  to  their  president,  by  pladng 
both  on  the  same  sort  of  chair ;  and  though  this  was  not  done, 
the  manner  and  reception  of  the  Assembly  were,  on  the  whole, 
so  humiliating  id  the  apprehension  of  the  king,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  quite  oyercome  by  his  feelings  of  mortifica- 
tion and  despair ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  paLaoe,  burst  into 
tears,  lamenting  to  the  queen  that  she  should  eyer  haye  come  to 
France  thus  to  see  the  degradation  of  its  soyereign.  Madame 
de  Campan,  who  tells  the  story,  says  that  the  queen  was  obliged 
to  desire  her,  as  she  stood  motionless  before  them,  to  leaye  them, 
that  she  might  no  longer  be  a  witness  of  her  own  confusion  and 
distress,  and  the  agony  of  the  king. 

You  will  now  haye  to  read  the  history  of  the  Legislatiye  As- 
sembly :  it  continued  sitting  for  ten  months.  It  is,  in  truth, 
still  the  history  of  the  confiict  of  the  old  and  new  opinions.  For 
ten  months  you  are  to  see  the  dreadM  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  king  and  the  Constitutionalists,  the  intermediate  parties, 
in  yain  endeayouring,  i^e  king  to  preyent  the  shedding  of  Uood 
and  a  ciyil  war,  and  the  Constitutionalists  to  saye  their  country 
from  the  influence  of  foreign  powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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repress  the  violenoe  of  the  popular  party,  which  was  hastening 
to  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 

These  efforts  were  vain.  The  faults  of  each  and  of  all,  yon 
will  have  opportunity  enough  to  ohserve.  This  straggle,  then, 
between  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime,  aided  by  ^e  Consti- 
tutionalists, between  these  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Girondists 
and  the  Jacobins  on  the  other,  produced,  fmst,  the  war  witii 
Austria,  and,  at  lengtii,  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  the  dethronement  of  the  king. 

The  war  with  Austria  was  the  great  turn  of  the  whole  revo- 
lutionaiy  history ;  and  you  cannot  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  too  attentively :  it  must  be  the  main 
subject  of  this  lecture.  Be  not  repelled  by  any  tediousness  in 
the  discussion ;  this  must  be  submitted  to.  I  must  again  repeat 
that  this  war  with  Austria  was  the  great  turn  of  the  whole  re- 
volutionary history.  The  only  chance  of  the  king  and  the  con- 
stitution, as  it  then  stood,  was  peace. 

You  will  easily  comprehend  tiiat  political  reasoners  will  differ 
widely,  and  consider  the  war  with  Austria  as  defensive  on  the 
part  of  France,  or  not,  very  much  as  they  think  the  cause  of  the 
Eevolution  was  at  the  time  favonrable  to  the  great  and  perma- 
nent interests  of  mankind,  or  not ;  thei  cause  of  freedom  or  of 
licentiousness. 

You  may  see  a  debate  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1800,  where  Mr.  Pitt  considers  the  war  as  unjust  and 
unnecessary  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  perfectly  called  for  and  unavoidable,  from  the  menacing 
conduct  <^  the  German  powers.  Eeal  groimds  of  difference  no 
doubt  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  proceedings 
of  the  Constituent  AsRsembly  with  respect  to  the  flefs  in  Alsace, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Avignon ;  but  besides  these  causes  of  dif- 
ference, there  were  others  of  a  nature  still  more  animating  and 
important. 

The  followers  of  the  court,  and  the  supporters  of  the  old  re- 
gime, were  continually  flying  to  Germany,  and  were  there  re- 
eeiyed  and  patronized.  While  this  was  the  case,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  pacify  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  on  the  one  side ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  were  them- 
selves making  furious  speeches,  and  carrying  measures  hostile 
to  the  king,  to  the  monarchy,  and  the  clergy :  it  was  therefore 
equally  impossible,  on  the  other  side,  to  calm  the  continental 
powers,  or  prevent  them  from  thinking  that  in  the  Jacobins  they' 
saw  only  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  destroying  their  own 
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e(Hmtry»  in  the  first  place,  and  preparing  also  to  destroy,  if  sue- 
ceaaful,  every  civilized  government  in  Eur<^.  Whatever, 
therefore,  had  been  the  r^  grounds  of  difference  betweai  the 
two,  they  would  have  been  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  the  eon- 
t^tion  of  such  powerfiil  motives  of  action  as  these.  The  great 
xoisery  was^  that  there  was  no  common  ground  for  the  two  more 
extreme  parties.  The  courts  for  instance,  the  patrons  of  the  old 
opinions,  with  the  German  powers,  could  not  b^  the  Eevolution 
under  any  possible  modification  or  aspect ;  it  was  fix>m  the  be- 
ginning, and  through  all  its  stages,  insolence,  injustice,  and  ab- 
surdity ;  and  they  never  would  give  their  assistance  to  the  Con- 
stitutionalists, the  intermediate  party.  On  the  contrary,  the 
more  violent  Mends  of  freedom  were  determined  that  the  Eevo- 
lution  should  not  be  put  down :  that  neither  the  court  within, 
nor  the  foreign  powers  without,  should  restore  the  empire  of 
what  they  considered  tyranny  and  priestcraft,  and  in  different 
ways  '^  the  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one."  This  at  least 
is  the  plea,  and  the  case  of  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  stated 
as  they  would  themselves  state  it;  and  rather  than  suffer 
this,  as  they  would  have  said,  they  were  evidently  ready  to  de- 
throne the  king,  erect  a  republic,  or  fSEice  any  situation  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  that  could  be  necessary.  Political  enthusiasm 
may  reach  the  fury  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  it  was  shown  in 
the  present  instance  of  France ;  and  as  the  year  1792  roUed  on, 
the  general  inflammation  (whether  with  or  without  reason)  of 
the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  of  the  people  of  France,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Paris,  became  totally  desperate  and  ungovernable. 

The  king  and  his  ministers  were  in  the  meaniime  placed  in  a 
situation  singularly  embarrassing. 

The  king  had  accepted  the  constitution,  though  he  thought 
but  ill  of  it ;  still  he  had  publicly  accepted  it,  and  he  had  de- 
clared to  his  ministers,  when  confidentially  questioned  upon  the 
point,  that  he  meant  faithfully  to  adhere  to  it.  They  were, 
therefore,  to  do  the  same ;  but  they  themselves  thought  worse 
of  it  than  did  their  master;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  con- 
ceived, that,  by  a  regular  administration  of  it,  its  total  inefELci- 
^ency  for  all  the  proper  purposes  of  government  would  be  shown ; 
that  material  alterations  must  be  the  consequence ;  and  that 
these  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  royal  power.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  unwilling  to  receive,  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind, 
the  assistance  of  the  German  powers :  the  king,  as  &r  as  this 
waa  possible,  without  bloodshed  and  a  civil  war ;  his  ministers 
and  the  court,  at  any  risk,  and  expense  of  vioience  and  commo- 
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tion ;  and  both  the  one  and.  the  other  contented  themselTes 
rather  with  a  formal  and  exact  administration  of  the  power  of 
the  constitution  according  to  the  letter  than  according  to  the 
spirit  of  it.  There  were  exceptions  to  this  description  of  the 
king's  ministers,  Delessart  Narbonne,  Duport  du  Tertre ;  but  I 
allude  to  the  king^s  confidential  ministers  and  advisers,  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  and  others.  The  king  studied  the  constitution  mi- 
nutely ;  but,  under  these  circumstances,  the  jealousy  and  ill- 
humour  of  the  patriotic  party  were  incessant.  It  was  easy  to 
find  subjects  of  complaint  and  grounds  of  distrust,  particularly 
while  the  assembling  of  the  French  princes  and  emigrant  nobility 
at  Coblentz  and  other  places,  and  tiie  late  flight  of  the  king  to 
Yarennes,  were  facts  so  notorious,  and  appeared  to  speak  their 
own  lessons  so  distinctly.  Whatever  the  king  or  the  ministers 
might  openly  say  in  the  way  of  remonstrance  to  the  German 
powers,  all,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  considered  by  them  as 
null  and  void,  and  be  perfectly  understood ;  the  king  and  his 
ministers  were,  therefore,  held  to  be  silently  and  insensibly  be- 
traying the  cause  of  the  Bevolution,  and  preparing  the  country 
for  subjugation  by  its  enemies.  And  all  this  time  the  speeches 
of  the  Jacobins  and  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  accus- 
ing and  vilifying  the  court  and  the  ministers,  only  served  to 
justify  the  king  and  his  ministers  in  their  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  confirm  the  French  emigrants  and 
German  princes  and  sovereigns  in  their  total  abhorrence  of  it. 
Fear  and  jealousy  are  principles  inaccessible  to  all  reasoning  and 
all  evidence ;  and  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  circum- 
stances like  these,  amid  the  conflict  of  the  new  and  old  opinions, 
that  a  rupture  between  France  and  Germany  should  be  avoided, 
or  that  the  rupture  should  not  be  followed  by  calamities  of  the 
most  afflicting  nature* 

I  have  made  these  preliminary  observations  that  you  may  see 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  be  therefore  the  better  dis- 
posed to  read  the  many  debates  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  many 
memoirs  and  state  papers  that  now  present  themselves  to  your 
perusal :  many  more  than  I  can  here  consider,  than  I  can  even 
describe,  than  I  could  almost  enumerate. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  portion  of  the  general  subject  at  which  we 
have  yet  arrived,  so  fitted  to  perplex  and  overwhelm  the  mind 
of  the  student,  as  the  one  now  before  us,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  the  documents  that  exist,  the  delicate  nature  of  the  points  to 
be  considered,  the  difficulty  with  which  a  judgment  can  be 
formed,  sometimes  of  the  facts,  sometimes  of  tiie  principles  con- 
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cemed ;  and  yet  a  rational  student  will  summon  all  his  powers 
and  attention  to  the  task  before  him,  for,  never  was  a  subject 
presented  to  him  more  worthy  of  their  exertion.  These  facts 
and  these  principles  led  immediately  to  the  Austrian  war,  after- 
wards to  the  de^ronement  of  the  king,  the  invasion  of  Erance, 
the  summoning  of  a  convention,  and  the  trial  and  execution  of 
the  sovereign.  These  are  awfdl  events,  and  even  these  are  not 
all ;  they  were  followed  by  others  but  too  well  known  and  re- 
membered :  and  some  attempt  to  form  a  rational  estimate  of  the 
subject  before  us  must  be  made. 

The  circumstances,  then,  that  led  to  the  Austrian  war,  were, 
—1st,  the  difEerences  that  existed  on  account  of  the  fiefs  ii^ 
Alsace,  and  the  treatment  of  Avignon :  and  2ndlyy  the  assem- 
bling of  the  emigrant  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  menaces,  on 
the  part  of  the  German  powers,  of  an  interference  in  the  affaurs 
of  France.     We  will  advert  to  each  in  their  order. 

There  is  a  very  full  account  of  these  first  differences  between 
the  German  powers  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
on  the  subject  of  these  fiefs,  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for 
1790,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cluipter. 

The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  with  many  other  princes,  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  held  great  possessions  in  Alsace  and 
other  provinces,  which  countries  France  had  at  ^different  times 
wrenched  from  the  empire ;  and  though  the  paramount  dominion 
had  thus  been  transferred  to  France,  these  several  districts,  with 
all  the  ancient  rights  appertaining  to  them,  had  been  secured, 
confirmed,  and  guaranteed  to  their  proper  and  original  posses- 
sors by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Westphalia,  to  which  France 
was  herself  a  party,  and  from  which  alone  she  could  derive  any 
legal  title  or  claim  to  the  provinces  in  question,  of  which  those 
lesser  fiefs  composed  a  considerable  part.  But,  alas !  what  were 
feudal  rights  and  treaties  of  Westphalia  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789  ?  and  how  vain 
were  any  reasonable  expectations  that  might  be  entertained  by 
those  who  professed  the  old  opinions,  amidst  the  storm  and 
uproar  of  the  new.  What  were  such  rights,  and  treaties,  and 
expectations,  on  that  celebrated  night  ?  what  could  they  ever  be 
afterwards?  The  Assembly,  indeed,  so  far  recovered  at  last 
its  sense  of  propriety  as  to  vote  an  indemnity  to  the  German 
princes;  but  the  princes  had  made  regular  appeals,  after  the 
ancient  manner,  to  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  had  early  become 
angry  and  inflamed,  were  not  disposed  to  sell  or  barter  their 
birthright,  and  professed  not  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
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the  Prench  revolutionists  were  accustomed  to  turn  all  matters, 
however  serious,  to  ridicule,  which  did  not  correspond  with  their 
own  new  ideas ;  and  while  the  Assemblies,  both  Constituent  and 
L^islatave,  only  showed  a  sort  of  arrogant  indifference,  and  only 
ordered  the  offer  of  indemnification  to  be  repeated,  the  seeds  were 
sown  deep  of  severe  and  bitter  animosity  on  the  part  of  the 
powers  of  Germany,  and  they  w«%  made  to  hate  the  Eevolution 
and  all  its  abettors. 

Again :  you  will  see  a  good  and  shorter  account  given  of  the 
same  subject  by  Coxe,  in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  his  '*  House 
of  Austria." 

You  will  find,  also  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1790,  and  in 
a  note  of  Coxe,  the  case  of  Avignon,  which  became  another  source 
of  dissension.  This  town  was  the  capital  of  countries  that  formed 
part  of  Provence,  and  they  had  been  sold,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Joanna,  Countess  of  Provence,  to  the  popes.  Avignon 
had  been  once  the  residence  of  popes,  and  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  papal  dominions.  The  whole  district,  however,  had  been 
originally  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Arles^  and  was  still  con- 
sidered as  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  The  emperors,  as  liege 
lords,  had  ratified  the  cession  made  by  Joanna.  But  what  an 
insult  to  the  Abbe  Sieyes  and  his  eighty-three  departments,  and 
to  all  the  new  notions  and  the  dignity  of  Prance,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pope  in  one  of  her  provinces !  and  who  could  venture 
to  mention  such  a  personage  as  Joanna,  or  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  the  ratification  of  a  liege  lord  of  the  German  empire,  at 
a  sitting  of  the  Jacobin  club  ?  The  result  of  the  \^'hole  was, 
that  the  German  States  were  convinced,  from  the  treatment  of 
tlieir  fiefs  and  the  seizure  of  Avignon,  that  the  new  rulers  of 
France  were  animated  with  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  encroacli* 
ment  more  than  had  ever  inspired  either  Eichelieu  or  Mazarin, 
or,  even  in  the  person  of  Louis  XIV.,  hed  ever  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe: 

These  were  the  real  differences  that  I  alluded  to  as  existing 
between  France  and  the  German  powers,  and  these  differences, 
in  any  common  state  of  things,  might  have  been  adjusted  by  in- 
demnifications and  concessions  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
But  these  grounds  of  dissension  or  any  grounds  of  dissension  be- 
came iax  more  deep  an^  important  amid  the  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition of  the  old  and  new  opinions  that  had  now  unfortunately 
take&  plaoe. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  the  real  differences 
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to  which  we  have  referred  oa  the  subject  of  the  fiefe  and  of 
Avignon. 

But  with  respect  to  the  second,  the  interference  of  Austria  in 
the  affairs  of  France,  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  also,  is  a 
task  far  more  difficult  in  the  accomplishment. 

Nothing  can  be  so  easy  as  with  Mr.  Burke  to  look  at  the  con- 
duct and  debates  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  see  there 
nothing  but  fury  and  violence ;  to  vote  the  Girondists,  anarchists, 
the  Jacobins,  ruffians,  and  to  call  the  war,  on  the  part  of  France, 
a  mere  war  of  revolutionary  injustice  and  rage.  In  like  manner, 
nothing  can  be  more  easy,  on  the  other  side,  than  to  say  that 
the  cause  of  the  court  of  Austria  was  the  cause  of  kings  from 
the  first,  and  of  kings  against  their  people ;  and  that  the  Giron- 
dists  and  Legislative  Assembly  had  no  alternative  but  to  make 
Austria  unmask  herself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  defend  their  Ee- 
volution  by  open  war  against  the  attack  she  was  meditating. 
Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  these  two  opposite  views  of  the 
question.  The  materials  for  the  support  of  each  are  abundant, 
and  the  difficulty  is  immense  for  those  who  would  wish  to  form 
a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  conduct  of  all  parties.  I  have  found 
it  so ;  and  it  was  wearisome  and  disheartening  in  the  extreme 
to  go  on  for  weeks  and  months  assenting  to  opposite  views  and 
reasonings,  each  in  their  turn,  first  to  Qiq  one  and  then  to  the 
other. 

But  from  a  fatigue  and  a  misery  of  this  kind  I  must  now 
make  what  effort  I  can  to  protect  you,  who  hear  me.  Without, 
therefore,  dispemng  our  attention  and  losing  our  subject  among 
the  debates  and  memoirs  that  present  themselves,  I  shall  pro- 
pose to  you  to  look  patiently  at  the  state  papers,  and  see  what 
all  these  confiicting  views  and  opinions  really  come  to,  and  what 
are  the  practical  results  from  time  to  time.  I  conceive  this  is  a 
clue  that  wiU  lead  you  through  the  labyrinth  tolerably  well,  if 
you  will  follow  the  thread  calmly  and  with  proper  perseverance. 

These  state  papers  you  will  find,  sufficiently  for  your  purpose, 
in  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1792,  part  ii. ;  but  they  are  not 
j)laced  in  their  proper  order,  and  you  must  follow  tiie  dates, 
beginning  with  the  earliest. 

In  my  first  rough  draught  of  the  lecture  I  am  now  giving,  I 
had  here  proceeded  to  give  extracts  from  these  state  papers  at 
some  lengths,  which  I  had  meant  to  read  to  you,  and  which  I 
'  thought  would  have  put  you  in  immediate  possession  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  justified  the  view  of  it 
which  I  intended  ultimately  to  propose  to  your  consideration. 
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But  the  style  of  state  papers,  even  when  they  are  sincere  and 
honest,  is  so  formal,  so  many  words  are  employed  to  limit,  and 
guard,  and  propeiiy  express  what  is  meant,  that  extracts  from 
them,  however  curious  and  important,  produced  in  the  way  I 
have  mentioned,  would,  I  afterwards  thought,  be  wearisome  to 
you,  and  even  somewhat  difficult  at  the  moment,  exactly  and 
entirely  to  comprehend.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to 
give  you^some  general  notion  of  these  state  papers,  in  some  more 
broken  and  irregular  manner,  using  the  words  of  them  whenever 
I  could,  and  exhibiting  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  have  been,  on 
the  whole,  the  drift  and  purport  of  them.  My  appreciation  of 
them  you  must  therefore  for  the  present  suppose  to  be  just,  and 
take  for  granted ;  but  only  for  the  present.  I  must  depend  on 
your  reading  them.  They  are  not  many  in  number.  When 
read,  though  not  perhaps  when  only  heard,  they  can  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehended.  They  led  to  such  important  results,  that 
they  must  be  considered. 

To  advert  then  to  these  state  papers.  They  begin  with  a 
manifesto  from  the  French  nation,  sent  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  professing  a  love  of  peace,  but  declaring  that  France 
could  not  consider  that  as  a  fnendly  territory,  in  which  existed 
an  army  waiting  only  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  moment  of 
attack. 

All  this,  you  will  see,  was  directed  against  the  German 
powers,  for  protecting  the  emigrants,  allowing  them  to  assemble 
at  Coblentz,  &c.  &c. 

The  Elector  of  Treves  was  more  particularly  alluded  to.  Some 
official  notes  are  interchanged;  but  at  last,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1792,  the  French  king  informs  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, that  his  minister  at  Treves  declares,  "  that  the  dispersion 
of  the  emigrants  is  as  real  and  as  complete,  as  the  nation  had 
desired  and  the  king  directed." 

On  the  whole,  you  will  see,  that  on  this  particular  point  con- 
cessions were  made  by  the  Elector  of  Treves  and  the  Emperor 
Leopold. 

But  soon  after,  on  the  25th  of  Januaiy,  1792,  the  Legislative 
Assembly  renew  their  accusations  and  complaints  against  the 
emperor,  whom  they  consider  as  having  formed  a  concert  inju- 
rious to  the  sovereignty  and  safety  of  the  French  nation.  They 
state  their  reasons  for  thinking  so,  and  the  French  ambassador  in 
ordered  to  require  proper  explanations  from  the  imperial  court. 

*^  It  is  apprehended  (the  ambassador  in  consequence  declared 
to  that  court)  that  there  does  indeed  exist  a  combination  be- 
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tw€en  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing  some  change  in  the  French  constitution;  that  a  congress 
is  to  be  establish^ ;  that  uniting  their  powers  and  their  means, 
they  will  endeayour  to  force  the  king  and  the  nation  to  accept 
those  laws  which  they  may  make." 

Allusions  were  made  in  this  state  paper  to  yarious  steps  that 
had  been  taken  by  Leopold  to  combine  the  German  powers  into 
a  sort  of  union,  to  protect  the  king  and  the  monarchy  of  France 
from  the  outrages  and  machinations  of  the  democratic  leaders, 
and  more  particularly  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  popular  societies. 

Such  was  the  real  purport  of  the  French  remonstrance  to  the 
Court  of  Vienna  in  January  1 792.  When  you  look  at  it,  you 
will  see  that  the  whole  matter  was  brought  to  an  issue.  '^  Bo 
you,"  it  said  to  the  emperor,  **  and  will  you,  interfere  against 
the  French  Eevolution,  or  not  ?"  This  was  the  real  meaning 
of  the  whole  ;  and  it  now  becomes  an  object  of  great  curiosity 
to  see,  when  thus  pressed,  what  was  the  answer  which  the 
Austrian  cabinet  returned. 

The  ezplanation  then  that  was  returned,  as  you  will  find, 
came  to  this : — That  there  had  originally  existed  a  necessity  for 
the  concert  of  the  sovereign  powers,  and  that  it  had  therefore 
been  formed — this  was  not  at  all  denied — but  that  since  the 
king  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  it  had  been  suspended. 

I  will  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  reply  of  the  Austiian 
court. 

**  When  France  gave  to  Europe,"  says  the  reply,  "  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  lawful  king,  forced  by  atrocious  violence  to  fly ;  pro- 
testing solenmly  against  the  acquiescence  which  they  had  ex- 
torted from  him,  and  a  little  afterwards  stopped  and  detained 
prisoner  by  his  subjects :  yes,  it  then  did  concern  the  brother- 
in-law  and  the  ally  of  the  king,  to  invite  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  join  with  him  in  a  declaration  to  France,  that  they 
all  view  the  cause  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  as  their  own ; 
that  they  demand  that  this  prince  and  his  family  be  set  at  liberty 
and  have  the  power  to  go  where  they  please ;  and  they  require 
for  these  royal  personages  inviolability  and  due  respect,  which, 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  are  due  from  subjects  to 
their  princes ;  that  they  will  imite  to  avenge,  in  the  most  signal 
manner,  every  further  attempt  that  may  be  committed,  or  may 
be  suffered  to  be  committed,  against  the  liberty,  the  honour,  and 
the  safety  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family ;  and 
that  Anally,  they  will  not  acknowledge  as  constitutional,  and 
legally  established  in  France,  any  laws  but  those  which  shall 
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have  the  voluntary  acquiescence  of  the  king,  enjoying  perfect 
liberty. 

''  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  demands  are  not  complied 
with,  they  will  in  concert  employ  all  the  means  in  their  reach 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandalous  usurpation  of  power  which  bears 
the  appearance  of  an  open  rebellion,  and  which,  from  the  danger 
of  the  example,  it  concerns  all  the  governments  of  Europe  to 
repress.    . 

"  These,"  says  the  reply,  "  are  the  terms  of  the  declaration 
which  the  emperor  proposed,  in  the  month  of  July,  1791,  to  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  be  made  to  France,  and  to  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  general  concert.  He  defies  a  word  to 
bo  found  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  all  the  principles  most 
sacred  in  the  law  of  nations ;  and  is  it  pretended  that  the  French 
nation  has  raised  itself,  by  its  new  constitution,  above  the 
universal  law  of  all  countries  in  all  ages  ?" 

8uch  is  the  language  of  the  reply,  not  very  unnatural,  it  must 
be  allowed,  from  the  Austrian  court,  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cert of  the  allied  powers  that  had  been  formed  against  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  in  France.  But  this  concert  was  declared  to 
be  suspended.  What,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  same  court 
on  tlm  most  important  point  of  the  suspension  ? 

The  words  of  the  Austrian  reply  are  these : — "  This  suspen- 
sion," it  says,  "was  caused  by  the  king's  acceptance  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  the  appearance  that  he  had  done  it  freely, 
and  in  hopes  that  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  liberty,  the 
honour,  and  the  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  also  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  would  cease  in  future.  It 
is  only  in  case  these  dangers  shall  be  reproduced  that  the  con- 
cert will  again  resume  its  activity." 

Such  was  the  reply  and  explanation  of  the  emperor  on  the 
original  concert  of  the  sovereigns,  and  its  subsequent  suspen- 
sion ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  was  sufficiently  explicit.  The 
celebrated  letter  from  Padua,  and  the  treaty  at  Filnitz,  &c.  &c. 
were,  it  seems,  all  to  be  considered  as  no  longer  in  operation, 
the  king  being  now  at  liberty,  and  having  accepted  the  consti- 
tution. But  then  it  was  to  be  observed  that  they  were  sus- 
pended—no more.  The  right  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
France  was,  therefore,  maintained.  The  concert  of  the  sove- 
reigns was  only  suspended  while  the  king  and  royal  family  were 
well  treated ;  and  what  was  more,  while  the  form  of,  govern- 
luent  was  monarchical.  Such  was  the  explanation  and  the 
answer  of  the  Austrian  court. 
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Now  these,  it  must  be  observed,  were  conditioiis,  as  it  were, 
prescribed  to  the  French  nation  by  the  allied  powers ;  and  to 
make  conditions  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  considered  as  trench- 
ing upon  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  a  great  people. 
It  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  be  so  considered  in 
France. 

I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  it  was  very  natural  for  the  emperor, 
and  even  the  German  powers,  to  feel  as  they  did.  Though  we 
may  ourselves  have  £Eir  different  notions  of  civil  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  the  community  from  any  that  can  have  been  supposed 
to  be  entertained  by  the  sovereign  and  princes  of  Germany,  still 
it  is  not  very  possible  for  us,  ourselves,  to  behold,  without  in- 
dignation as  well  as  regret,  the  lengths  to  which  the  patrons  of 
the  new  opinions  proceeded,  even  wMle  the  Ck>nstituent  Assem- 
bly was  sitting ;  and  we  neither  wonder  at  the  flight  of  the 
king,  nor  refuse  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  he  expressed 
in  his  parting  manifesto  addressed  to  the  Assembly.  Even  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  we  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge  as  generous  and  just  the  sentiment  at  least,  that 
pervades  the  extracts  I  have  quoted  from  the  Austrian  reply, 
the  sentiment  of  resentment  excited  by  the  injustice  and  wrong 
committed  by  the  French  nation  against  a  monarch  that  surely 
had  deserved  a  kinder  treatment  from  a  civilized  people.  But 
the  question  is,  how  this  sentiment  was  to  be  exhibited ;  what 
direction,  without  justly  offendiiig  an  independent  people,  this 
sentiment  was  to  take ;  what  conduct,  what  measures  were  to 
result  from  it ;  how  it  was  to  be  made  useful  to  the  unfortonate 
king  and  his  family ;  how  best  it  could  support  the  monarchy 
of  France ;  how  it  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
order,  of  peace,  and  good  government  upon  earth.  This  was 
indeed  a  question,  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  which  the  Ger- 
man courts  seem  little  to  have  comprehended  at  the  time,  and 
still  less  the  emigrant  French  princes  and  nobility.  These  ob- 
servations OD  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  I  must  leave  to  your 
consideration. 

"We  give  the  German  powers  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions ;  I  see  not,  at  this  particular  period,  why  it 
should  be  refused  them.  Subsequently,  indeed,  their  mani- 
festoes were  of  a  different  nature,  but  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  those  which  are  now  before  us ;  and  the  first  are  always,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  most  important. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  even  we  ourselves  have  been 
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compelled  to  protest  against  the  sort  of  menacing  interference  and 
superintendence  which  it  intimated  over  the  interior  concerns  of 
an  independent  people  ;  whatever  may  be  our  own  sentiments 
on  this  occasion,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  this  sort  of 
reply,  that  we  have  quoted,  could  not  but  fortify  the  democratic 
writers  and  speakers  of  the  Assembly  and  Jacobin  club  in  their 
representations,  that  the  allied  powers  meant  only  to  assert  the 
cause  of  kings,  meant  only  to  produce  a  counter-revolution. 

But  the  Austrian  reply  did  not  stop  where  we  have  stopped, 
for  it  proceeded  to  make  other  observations,  which,  though  but 
too  much  founded  in  truth,  went  still  further  to  exemplify  an 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  to  push  that  system  of 
interference  still  further  beyond  the  limits  which  the  honour 
and  sovereignty  of  an  independent  nation  can  admit.  The  reply, 
in  short,  went  on  to  comment  on  the  practices  of  the  Jacobins, 
and  tlie  more  violent  leaders  of  the  devolution. 

**  No,"  says  the  reply,  **  the  true  cause  of  this  ferment  is  the 
influence  and  violence  of  the  Republican  party,  condemned  by 
the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proscribed  by  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly;  a  party,  whose  ascendance  in  the  present 
legislature  has  been  viewed  with  dread  by  all  those  who  have 
the  good  of  France  at  heart. 

"  It  is  the  violence  of  this  party  which  produced  those  crimes 
and  scenes  of  horror  which  disgraced  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation  of  the  French  constitution,  called  for  and  secured  by 
the  king  himself,  and  the  consummation  of  which  Europe  would 
have  seen  with  unconcern,  had  not  attempts,  forbidden  by  all 
laws,  human  and  divine,  forced  foreign  powers  to  unite  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  for  the  safety  and 
honour  of  crowns. 

''  It  is  the  agitations  of  this  party,  who,  since  the  new  consti- 
tution has  declared  the  inviolability  of  the  monarchy,  invariably 
seek  to  overthrow  and  sap  its  principles,"  &c.  &c. 

"  As  they  well  know,"  continues  the  reply,  "  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  is  unwilling  to  adopt  their  system  of  a  republic, 
or  more  properly,  of  anarchy,  and  as  they  despair  of  succeeding 
to  bring  it  about,  if  tranquillity  should  be  established  in  the 
interior  of  the  nation,  and  peace  preserved  with  the  sun'ounding 
powers,  they  direct  all  their  efforts  to  foster  the  internal  troubles, 
and  bring  on  a  foreign  war." 

The  reply  then  proceeds  still  further  to  describe  and  to  repro- 
bate the  practices  of  this  particular  party  in  France  against  their 
own  country,  and  against  foreign  powers,  and  then  observes, 
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**  that  notwithBtanding  these  offensive  proceedings,  the  emperor 
will  give  to  France  the  clearest  proof  of  -the  constant  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  by  preserving,  on  his  part,  that  quiet  and 
moderation  which  his  friendly  concern  for  the  situation  of  the 
kingdom  inspires.  He  does  justice  to  the  personal  sentiments 
of  the  king,  his  brother-in-law.  He  is  far  &om  ascribing  such 
measures  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  either  groan  under 
the  evils  produced  by  a  frantic  party,  or  involuntarily  take  a 
part  in  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  are  instilled  into  them 
against  the  conduct  of  his  imperial  majesty." 

"  Finally,"  says  the  reply,  "  it  is  with  the  same  amicable 
view  that  the  emperor  opposes  truth  to  nuilevolence,  being  per- 
suaded that  his  Most  Christian  majesty  and  the  sound  and  major 
part  of  the  nation  will  plainly  see  the  professions  and  actions  of 
a  sincere  friendship,  and  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  dissipating 
freely  and  without  management  the  illusions  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  fall  victims." 

Now  certainly  this  reference  to  a  frantic  faction,  this  distinc- 
tion made  between  this  party  and  the  sound  smd  major  part  of 
the  nation,  was  not  to  be  justified  on  any  prijiciples  of  inter- 
national law,  nor  likely  to  lead  to  any  system  of  amity  and 
peace  between  the  two  nations ;  nor,  finally,  at  all  fitted  to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  king,  or  the  cause  of  order  and  good  government 
in  France. 

This  may,  I  think,  be  said,  supposing  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor  to  have  been  everything  that  they  pretended  to  be. 
But  you  must  judge  for  yourselves.  I  have  quoted  from  this 
state  paper  at  greater  length  than  I  had  at  first  intended,  that 
you  may  be  able,  as  immediately  d«  possible,  to  form  some 
judgment  of  the  subject  before  you.  You  see  evidently  here 
displayed  the  conflict  of  the  new  opinions  and  the  old. 

You  will  perceive  it  still  more  in  the  debates  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  dub.  By 
one  unhappy  circumstance  and  another,  mankind  had  got  ele- 
vated into  a  most  frightllil  state  of  excitation,  and  this  so  early 
as  the  beginning  of  1792 ;  and  on  every  account  the  prospect 
both  to  France  and  Europe  was  tremendous. 

This  reply  of  the  court  of  Austria  was  sent  to  the  French  am- 
bassador, accompanied  by  a  note  from  the  Austrian  minister, 
Prince  de  Kaunitz,  stating  still  further  the  opinion  of  the  empe- 
ror, on  the  character  and  practices  of  the  Jacobins,  '*  as  a  per- 
nicious sect,  the  enemies  of  the  Most  Chrifitian  king,  and  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  present  constitution,  and  the  dia- 
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turbers  of  peace  and  public  repose;"  and  the  envoy  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  informed  the  French  minister  at  Paris,  that  the 
Austrian  dispatch  contained  the  principles  on  which  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  perfectly  in  concert. 

The  question  |iow  is,  what  was  tiie  conduct  of  France  ?  Was 
the  matter  suffered  here  to  rest  ?  That  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  certainly,  in  the  event,  a  very  dignified  forbearance 
was  shown  in  the  next  French  dispatch  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jacobins  and  all  that  was  so  justly  offensive  in  the  Austrian 
note.  **  The  king,"  replies  the  next  French  note,  "  thinks  that 
it  neither  becomes  the  dignity  nor  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tion to  discuss  objects  which  he  is  of  opinion  relate  to  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  majesty  observes  the 
assurances  given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  far  from  sup- 
porting the  projects  and  pretensions  of  the  emigrants,  he  was 
desirous  to  convince  the  French  nation  of  the  falsehood  of  those 
reports  which  had  been  propagated  against  his  imperial  majesty, 
and  which  impute  to  him  designs  against  the  safety  and  inde- 
pehdence  of  France,  by  plans  and  alliances  tending  to  interfere 
in  the  government  and  overturn  the  constitution. 

**  His  majesty,"  the  note  goes  on  to  say,  ''  has  found  in  the 
answer  of  iLe  deceased  emperor  (Leopold  had  just  died)  some 
amicable  and  pacific  overtures,  and  he  has  received  them  with 
pleasure." 

The  note  is  calm  and  decorous,  and  respectful ;  but  it  de- 
clares, that  the  king  cannot  behold  without  uneasiness  a  confe- 
deracy, the  object  of  which  appears  to  give  just  cause  of  alarm, 
and  that  in  consequence,  he  demands  of  his  ally,  the  emperor, 
to  abandon  that  confederacy,  and  to  renew  his  assurances  of  peace 
and  union. 

The  great  point  therefore,  you  observe,  was  still  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  courts.  The  confederacy,  however  its  original 
intentions  might  be  resigned,  or  rather  suspended,  was  still  ex- 
isting, and  its  very  existence  was  thought  by  France  a  measure 
of  hostility :  the  new  emperor  was  therefore  required  to  aban- 
don it,  and  return  to  his  former  state  of  amity  and  alliance  with 
the  French  nation.  The  note  afterwards  went  on  to  observe, 
that  the  French  king  charged  his  ambassador  to  promise,  that  as 
soon  as  his  imperial  majesty  shall  have  engaged  to  discontinue 
all  preparations  for  war  in  his  dominions,  and  to  reduce  his  mi^* 
litary  force  in  the  Low  Countries  to  the  footing  they  were  on,  at 
the  1st  of  August,  1791,  his  majesty  will  also  discontinue  all 
preparations,  and  will  reduce  the  French  troops  in  the  frontier 
departments  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the  garrisons. 
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The  -whole  affair  theD,  you  may  remark,  was  rcdaced  to  these 
two  points ;  first,  of  the  confederacy ;  and  secondly,  the  troops 
in  the  Low  Countries ;  distinctly ;  but  without  any  intemperate 
observation,  in  reply  to  the  Austrian  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
French  govemment  and  the  parties  of  the  state :  and  this  for- 
bearance must  be  considered  as  conciliatory  on  the  part  of  France, 
as  becoming,  and  as  very  creditable,  to  the  French  minister, 
Delessart. 

What  was  now,  then,  the  language  of  Austria  ?  Was  the 
great  point  of  the  confederacy  given  up,  or  at  all  modified ;  or 
any  new  assurance  or  promise  on  the  subject  of  interference 
made?  The  answer  was  this,  and  you  will  observe  it,  as  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  idtimatum  of  the  Austrian  court,  this  an- 
swer of  the  18th  of  March. 

**  The  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (afterwards  the  Emperor 
Francis)  knows  not  of  any  armament,  or  any  measures  in  the 
Austrian  states,  which  can  be  denominated  preparations  for  war. 
The  defensive  measures  ordered  by  his  late  imperial  majesty, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  hostile  measures  of  France ;  and 
as  to  those  which  his  apostolic  majesty  shall  judge  necessary  for 
the  security  and  tranquillity  of  his  own  territories,  and  above 
all,  for  stifling  the  troubles  which  the  example  of  France,  and 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  party,  foment  in  the 
Belgic  provinces,  he  neither  can,  nor  ever  will,  consent  previously 
to  tie  up  his  hands  with  any  one  whomsoever,  nor  has  any  one 
a  right  to  prescribe  limits  to  his  conduct." 

Such  was  the  Austrian  reply  with  respect  to  one  of  the  points 
at  issue,  that  of  the  troops ;  and  the  propriety  of  it  depends  evi- 
dently on  the  state  of  the  facts.  The  enthusiasm,  however,  of 
the  new  opinions  in  Paris  was  so  violent,  and  those  who  pro- 
fessed them  were  so  animated  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Austrian  reply  was,  so  far  as 
their  Belgic  provinces  were  concerned,  very  reasonable,  and  per- 
fectly justified,  by  all  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  case, 
though  this  was  loudly  denied  by  Uie  French  patriots.  But  on 
the  second  and  main  point  the  answer  was  this : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  concert  in  which  his  late  imperial  ma- 
jesty engaged  with  the  most  respectable  powers  of  Europe,  the 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  cannot  anticipate  their  common 
opinions  and  determinations ;  but  he  does  not  believe  that  they 
will  judge  it  expedient  to  dissolve  the  concert  until  France  shall 
have  removed  the  causes  which  provoked  or  necessitated  the 
opening  of  it.    His  majesty  on  his  part  expects  this  the  more, 
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as  he  presumes  too  much  on  the  justice  and  reason  of  a  nation, 
distinguished  by  its  mildness  and  wisdom,  to  abandon  the  hope, 
that  it  will  not  be  slow  to  witlidraw  its  dignity,  independence, 
and  i^epose,  from  the  attempts  of  a  sanguinary  and  furious  fac- 
tion which  promotes  anarchy,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  insurrec- 
tion  and  popular  yiolehce,  all  exercise  of  all  sorts  of  authority, 
laVs,  €uid  principles,  and  by  an  illusive  mockery  of  words,  is 
attempting  to  rob  the  Most  Christian  king  of  his  liberty,  to  de- 
stroy every  constitution  and  all  regular  governments,  and  to  vio- 
late the  faith  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  the  duties  of  the 
most  sacred  public  rights. 

"  But  should  their  designs  and  their  artifices  prevail,  his  ma- 
jesty (the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia)  flatters  himself  that 
at  least  the  sound  and  principal  part  of  the  nation  will  then-  be- 
liold,  as  a  prospect  of  consolation  and  support,  the  existence  of 
a  concert,  whose  intentions  are  worthy  of  their  confidence,  in 
the  most  important  crisis  which  has  ever  affected  the  common 
interests  of  Europe," 

Such  was  the  reply,  the  ultimatum  in  factof  the  Austrian  court. 

Now  this  was  certainly  not  at  all  to  withdraw  or  modify  the 
confederacy,  but  to  say  clearly  that  it  existed,  and  that  however 
it  might  tolerate  the  Constitutionalists,  that  it  could  not  tolerate  , 
what  it  called  a  sanguinary  and  furious  faction,  and  that  it  ex* 
pected  the  sound  and  principal  part  of  the  nation  would  have 
recourse  to  the  confederacy  for  support  against  this  faction,  if  it 
prevailed ;  and  under  this  term  faction,  the  Girondists,  as  well 
as  the  Jacobins,  that  is,  the  main  rulers  of  France  at  the  time, 
must  have  considered  themselves  as  included. 

The  question  then  is,  was  this  an  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France',  that  justified  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  France,  or  not  ? 

This  is  a  point  on  which,  under  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  reasoners  may  differ,  but  I  conceive  that  it 
was.  The  rulers  of  France  at  the  time  saw  themselves  me- 
naced, stigmatized,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  proscribed,  by  a 
foreign  power,  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  their  own  king,  in 
their  own  country. 

They  could  expect  nothing  but  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death, 
if  these  foreign  powers  invaded  their  country  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy  and  succeeded ;  and  not  only  this,  but  in  that  case  a 
counter  revolution  was  inevitable;  and  finally,  whether  the 
allied  powers  were  likely  to  invade  their  country  or  not,  de- 
pended merely  on  their  own  views  of  their  chances  of  success. 
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As  men,  therefore,  and  as  patriots,  the  question  of  war  was  to 
them  merely  a  matter  of  prudence.  They  were  menaced,  and 
they  were  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  allied  powers  by  an 
open  rupture,  or  they  were  to  remain  at  peace,  and  take  the 
chance  of  some  fiEtyourable  alteration  in  their  councils,  just  as 
they  thought  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  the  interests  of  their 
Bevolution  required. 

The  law  of  nations,  I  apprehend,  was  with  them ;  and  the  only 
points  they  had  to  consider  were  those  I  hare  mentioned. 

The  violent  party  in  Paris  took  little  time  to  decide.  Delessart, 
the  minister  for  foreign'  affairs,  was  dismissed  and  disgraced  as 
too  spiritless  and  temporizing.  Dumourier,  then  a  sort  of  Gi- 
rondist, was  called  in  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  in  what  was 
called  a  less  feeble  manner.  This  produced  an  animated  dis- 
patch, the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  the  court  of  Austria, 
that  they  were  mistaking  their  true  interests  in  going  to  war. 
This  was  followed  by  another,  in  which  Dumourier  set  himself 
to  refute  all  the  reasonings  of  the  Austrian  court ;  **  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  troops  were  sent  into  the  Bri^au, 
those  in  the  Milanois  reinforced,  and  an  army  forming,  attended 
with  a  train  of  besieging  artillery  and  immense  magazines,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  tranquillity  in  the  Netherlands  ;  that 
there  w^as  no  reason  why  the  concert  of  the  different  "courts 
should  continue  on  the  same  ground  as  before,  that  is  depending 
on  events ;  that  the  French  government  possessed  strength,  and 
rested  on  a  firm  basis ;  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  repub- 
lican system ;  that  a  league  formed  against  France,  must  be  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  her  spoils ;  that  if  the  successor  of  Leo- 
pold was  willing  to  observe  his  treaties  with  France,  he  must, 
without  hesitation,  break  off  those  which  he  had  made  xmknown 
to  her,  and  with  hostile  intentions  against  her,  and  he  must 
withdraw  those  troops  by  which  she  was  threatened." 

**  Endeavour,  sir,*'  said  Dumourier  to  his  ambassador,  ''  to 
finish  this  negotiation  some  way  or  other  before  the  1 5th  of  April. 
If  from  this  moment  to  that  epoch,  we  should  be  informed  that 
the  troops  remain  on  the  frontiers  and  receive  reinforcements,  it 
will  no  longer  be  possible  to  restrain  the  just  indignation  of  a 
spirited  and  free  nation,  which  it  is  attempted  to  debase,  to  in- 
timidate, or  to  impose  upon,  until  all  preparations  be  ready  to 
attack  it" 

The  ambassador,  in  his  answer  to  Dumourier,  describes  a 
conference  which  he,  in  consequence  of  his  dispatch,  had  held 
with  the  Austrian  minister ;  and  the  result  of  ^e  whole  was,  a 
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declaration  from  Austria,  that  the  note  of  the  18th  of  March, 
to  which  I  have  already  so  particularly  directed  your  attention, 
contained  their  answer  to  the  demands  that  had  been  renewed 
by  Prlmce,  and  that  the  disposition  expressed  in  that  note,  it 
was  observed,  could  be  the  less  altered,  since- it  contained  also 
the  opinion  of  the  king  of  Prussia  upon  the  affairs  of  France,  an 
opinion  agreeing  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  king  of  Hungary. 

The  consequence  was,  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France,  against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

You  will  see  in  the  Annual  Register  the  report  read  to  the 
Assembly,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  case  of  France,  by  Dumourier, 
and  afterwards  on  the  other  side,  the  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Brussels:  this 'last  state  paper,  though  no  doubt  but 
too  descriptive  of  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  the  French  en- 
thusiasts, must  be  considered  rather  as  a  manifesto  against 
approaching  invaders,  than  a  calm  statement  of  a  case.  You 
must  afterwards  read  the  counter  declaration  of  the  court  oif 
Vienna  against  France,  which  is  the  most  regular  and  decorous 
of  the  three. 

iN'one  of  these  papers  place  this  great  subject  in  any  new 
light ;  the  main  point  at  issue  is  evidently  that  of  the  inter- 
ference. "  It  merely  depended,"  says  this  final  declaration  from 
Austria,  "  it  merely  depended  on  those  who  at  present  reign 
over  France,  to  make  this  concert  cease  immediately,  by  re- 
specting the  tranquillity  and  the  rights  of  other  powers,  and  to 
guarantee  the  essential  basis  of  the  French  monarchical  form  of 
government  against  the  infringements  of  violence  and  anarchy. 

**  Every  cause  of  uneasiness  would  have  ceased,  if  such  dis- 
positions had  prevailed  in  France,  and  the  whole  court  of  Vienna, 
far  from  justifying  any  blame  of  its  views,  would  have  evinced 
its  ingenuousness  and  moderation. 

'*  Those  who  reign  in  France,"  says  this  counter  declaration 
in  conclusion,  "  pretend  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  French 
nation  is  injured  by  the  establishment  of  a  concert,  whose  first 
view  has  been  to  save  the  only  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  while 
they,  in  the  mean  time,  daily  attack  and  provoke  all  the  sove« 
reigns  of  Europe  in  the  most  inconsiderate  manner  and  with  the 
bitterest  invective.  In  short,  they  dispute  with  the  crowns  the 
participati(m  and  the  right  of  interfering  in  or  being  concerned 
about  the  consequences  of  their  new  constitution,  whilst  they, 
with  all  their  might,  endeavour  to  subvert  all  governments,  by 
spreading  all  over  Europe  the  bane  of  seduction  and  in- 
surrection." 
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These  are  the  points  insisted  npon  in  the  Austrian  defence, 
and  they  are  the  real  points  of  the  case,  no  doubt.  You  see  here 
distinctly  the  conflict  of  the  new  and  old  opinions.  Their  sup- 
porters could  no  longer  keep  any  terms  with  each  other. 

And  again,  you  will  perceive,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
points  are  also  properly  stated  on  their  part  by  the  Legislatiye 
Assembly j  in  their  decree  of  war,  on  the  20th  of  April. 

But  the  Assembly  very  judiciously  commissioned  the  cele- 
brated Condoroet  to  exhibit  their  case  in  a  distinct  exposition  of 
their  motives,  and  this  he  has  done,  and  with  great  ability ;  and 
you  will  find  the  paper  in  the  notes  of  the  History  of  Thiers, 
vol,  ii. ;  nor  can  you  be  said  to  have  finished  the  consideration 
of  the  subject,  till  you  have  weighed  the  argument  he  employs. 
He  addresses  himself  more  particularly  to  the  real  and  main 
point — the  interference  of  the  foreign  powers. 

*'  The  French  people,"  says  he,  **  free  to  fix  the  form  of  their 
government,  can  in  no  respect  have  injured,  while  using  this 
power,  either  the  safety  or  the  honour  of  foreign  crowns.  Are 
the  rulers  of  other  countries,  are  they  to  include  in  the  number 
of  their  prerogatives  a  right  to  oblige  the  French  nation  to  give 
to  the  head  of  their  government  die  same  power,  which  they 
themselves  exercise  in  their  own  dominions  ?  Because  they  have 
subjects,  do  they  mean  to  prevent  the  existence  of  free  men 
elsewhere  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  see  that  in  allowing 
themselves  to  do  everything  for  what  they  call  the  safety  of 
crowns,  they  declare  lawful  everything  that  a  nation  can  in  like 
manner  do  for  the  liberty  of  another  people  ?" 

"  If  violence  and  if  crimes,"  he  saya,  **  have  accompanied 
particular  seasons  of  the  French  Eevolution,  it  was  to  the  depo- 
sitaries of  the  national  will  that  alone  belonged  the  power  of 
punishing  them,  or  of  burying  them  in  oblivion.  Citizen  or  ma- 
gistrate, whatever  be  his  title,  no  one  can  demand  justice,  but 
from  the  laws  of  his  own  country ;  he  can  expect  it  from  no 
other.  Foreign  powers,  while  their  subjects  have  not  suffered 
from  these  events,  can  have  no  just  reason  either  to  complain  of 
them,  or  to  take  hostile  measures  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

"  These  pretended  motives,  therefore,  of  a  league  against 
France,"  he  continues,  "  are  but  a  new  outrage  to  its  inde- 
pendence. France  has  a  right  to  require  a  renunciation  of  such 
offensive  preparations,  and  to  consider  a  refusal  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility. It  is  to  make  changes  in  her  constitution ;  it  is  to  violate 
that  equality  which  she  has  made  the  basis  of  her  system.  It  is 
these  that  are  alone  the  object  of  the  enemies  of  France,     They 
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wish  to  punish  her  for  having  acknowledged  in  all  their  extent 
the  rights  that  are  common  to  all  men." 

Paragraphs' like  these  will  give  you  for  the  present  a  sufficient 
idea  of  this  exposition,  by  Condorcet,  which  at  last  becomes  a 
very  animated  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  French  people,  calling 
upon  them  to  resist  their  enemies,  and  to  conquer  or  perish  with 
their  constitution  and  their  laws. 

Such  is,  I  think,  a  fair  exhibition  of  this  subject  of  the  war 
with  Austria.  You  may  now  look  at  the  memoirs  and  the  his- 
tories ;  and  if  you  h&ve  already  done  so,  you  may  look  at  them 
again.  No  doubt  there  is  a  sort  of  esoteric  history  and  exoteric 
history  of  everjiihing,  and  these  memoirs  and  histories  may  ex- 
plain to  you  how  these  state  papers  came  to  be  what  you  see 
them ;  but  I  have  been  myself  as  I  have  already  told  yo'u,  lost, 
and  perplexed,  and  overpowered  to  weariness  and  despair,  amidst 
these  memoirs  and  histories,  amidst  their  conflicting  views  and 
opinions,  statements,  and  facts.  I  have  found,  as  I  thought, 
relief,  by  attending  to  these  state  papers,  by  following  where 
they  led  me.  It  is  by  their  state  papers  that  nations  and  parties 
must  be  tried ;  it  is  by  these  that  they  are  content  to  be  tried. 

It  is  in  these  that  they  appear  to  posterity  and  the  world ; 
and  the  only  question  always  is,  how  far  they  are  sincere. 

In  the  case  before  us  I  see  no  'sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  either  party.  The  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  gone  such  lengths  that  the  Austrian  court  and  the  supporters 
of  the  old  opinions  may  have  truly  felt,  and  perfectly  thought, 
every  thing  that  these  state  papers  express,  and  not  at  all 
meant  the  division  of  France  or  the  sharing  of  her  spoils ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  emigrants,  and  the  electors  of  Germany,  and 
the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia  had  been  such,  and  such  was 
also  the  situation  in  which  these  French  leaders  were  placed, 
that  they  might  on  their  part  very  thoroughly  believe  that  they 
sliould  be  sooner  or  later  invaded ;  that  at  all  events  they  were 
menaced ;  that  the  concert  openly  avowed  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
was  an  affront  to  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  their 
country ;  that  it  was  in  itself  a  justification  of  war ;  and  finally, 
if  this  concert  was  not  resisted,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  people  was  fresh  and  warm,  that  a  counter  revolution 
might  ultimately  be  the  consequence.  I  must  confess,  that  with 
all  my  horror  of  war,  of  counsels  of  violence  of  enthusiastic 
and  fiirious  men  like  these  Girondists,  and  of  dreadful  and  guilty 
men  like  these  Jacobins,  I  must  confess  that  on  this  particular 
point  of  the  Austrian  war,  I  am,  on  the  whole,  compelled  to 
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agree  Vith  them.  It  was  reduced  to  a  question  of  prudence ; 
they  had  a  right  to  wage  it,  if  they  thought  fit ;  whether  pru- 
dent or  not  is  a  subsequent  question.  I  see  not  how,  upon  any 
other  principle,  the  peace  of  the  world  ean  be  maintained,  or 
the  proper  sovereignty  and  independence  of  nations  be  preserved, 
nor  finally,  upon  any  other  principle,  what  chance  there  can 
,  ever  be  for  the  general  cause  of  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
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AtrsTKiA.  might  have  no  right  to  complain  if  France  declared 
war  against  her,  but  whether  France  was  wise  in  doing  so  is 
quite  another  question.  Nations  are  to  maintain  the  character 
of  their  independence.  It  can  never  be  their  wisdom  to  be 
otherwise  than  perfectly  alive  to  such  consideratious ;  but  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  placed  were  quite  un- 
exampled, and  the  leaders  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
•under  their  influence,  Dumourierand  the  last  Girtmdist  ministry 
BO  conducted  themselves,  that  the  war  seemed  at  length  defen- 
sive rather  on  the  part  of  Austria  than  of  France. 

Men  are  always  so  eager  to  go  to  war,  war  is  always  so  dread- 
ful a  calamity,  that  through  the  whole  of  these  lectures  I  have 
never  lost  any  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  you,  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  foUy  of  mankind  on  this  tremendous  subject.  It  is 
the  great  instruction. of  history;  and  because  after  a  war,  as 
after  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  a  country  does  not  disappear,  or 
a  community  does  not  cease  to  eiist^ — because  our  planet  rolls 
on  as  before,  men  seem  insensible  to  its  nature,  to  the  crimes 
and  cruelties  that  it  produces,  and  the  afflictions  and  agonies  by 
which  it  is  attended.  Observe  on  this  occasion  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  deputy,  Hua,  insisted,  **  that  the 
question  was  far  too  important  to  be  treated  in  an  evening  sit- 
ting, at  a  moment  when  the  passions,  agitated  on  so  many  ac- 
counts, might  hurry  France  down  an  abyss  of  unexampled  cala- 
mities.'* (From  the  Two  Historians.)  He  was  refuted  by  mur- 
murs. "  No  doubt,"  said  the  deputy  Pastoret  on  the  other  side, 
"  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  enthusiasm ;  we,  above  aH 
others,  the  legislators  of  a  great  empire ;  but  are  our  provoca- 
tions only  an  affair  of  yesterday*?    Is  not  our  patience  yet  soffi- 
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ciently  clear  ?    Are  we,  even  tww,  to  be  accused  of  enthusiasm  ? 

It  is  surely  time  to  break  away  from  this  long  state  of 

uncertainty ;  it  is  time  that  we  should  see  a  great  nation  dis- 
play all  its  courage,  and  all  the  force  of  its  will,  in  defending 
the  cause  of  its  liberty,  and  in  that,  the  universal  cause  of  every 
people.  Yes,  liberty  is  now  to  triumph,  or  despotism  to  destroy 
us ;  never  have  the  Trench  people  been  called  to  higher  desti- 
nies. Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  courage  of  the  national  guards, 
the  zeal  they  have  shown  in  defence  of  their  country,  can  we 
doubt  the  success  of  a  war  undertaken  under  such  auspices  ? 
Yictory  will  be  faithful,  nor  desert  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and 
soldier  citizens,  and  citizen  soldiers,  will  rush  forward  with 
equal  emotion  to  defend  her  and  to  secure  her  by  their  triumphs. 
Never  has  the  French  nation  better  felt  the  necessity  at  once  of 
glory  and  of  independence." 

To  sentiments  like  these,  so  elevated  and  imposing,  it  was 
not  possible  to  offer  resistance ;  one  voice,  however,  was  heard 
above  the  storm.  Observe  how  reasonable,  as  France  was  then 
situated,  were  the  remarks  that  follow. 

**  If  ever,"  said  the  Deputy  Becquer,  "  there  is  a  mopient 
when  a  nation  requires  a  calm,  it  is  immediately  after  the  con- 
cussions of  a  great  Revolution.  The  violent  movements  that 
accompany  the  destruction  of  ancient  abuses,  cause  inevitably  a 
number  of  individual  calamities,  that  can  only  be  repaired  in  the 
bosom  of  peace.  To  call  for  war  under  circumstances  like  these, 
is  to  call  for  the  prolongation  of  every  affliction  and  distress,  and 
to  retard  t^  return  of  the  national  prosperity.  New  institutions 
can  only  have  a  trial  in  seasons  of  tranquillity  and  repose ;  war, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  state  of  crisis  that  unceasingly,  while  it 
lasts,  opposes  itself  to  every  regular  movement  of  the  body  poli- 
tic ;  and  every  nation  therefore  that  wishes  to  regenerate  its  in- 
stitutions, must  carefully  avoid  war.  But  never  was  the  general 
principle  so  applicable  as  to  us.  Our  constitution  is  not  yet 
firmly  established ;  our  constituted  authorities,  as  yet,  are  un- 
certain in  their  marchy  and  the  law  obtains  not,  as  yet,  the  obe- 
dience which  doubtless  it  will  at  length  obtain,  when  it  has  be- 
come to  us  a  habit  and  a  duty ;  intestine  dissensions  agitate  our 
departments.  If  our  armies  are  fighting  abroad,  who  shall  re- 
strain the  seditious  at  home  ?  And  there  is  another  point  to  be 
considered,  that  of  the  finances :  our  finances  require  some  years 
of  repose  to  re-establish  them  in  any  order.  I  know  the  prodi- 
gies that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  valour  of  Frenchmen  fight- 
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ing  for  their  libertj;  bat  what,  if  the  war  is  to  become  generaly 
aiid  we  ar^'  to  sustain  it  ?'* 

The  de]^ut7  thai  went  on  to  show  (observe  the  reasonableness 
of  his  views),  that  the  first  hostilitieB  mnst  take  place  in  Era- 
bant  ;  that  England  wonld  necessarily  interfere,  still  mere,  if 
Holland  was  to  be  endangered ;  and  that  in  short,  eTerything 
which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  France,  would  necessarily 
be  to  England  an  occasioA  of  inquietude  and  of  anns.  *^  And 
why,"  he  cried,  **  why  thus  rush  into  a  war  ?  Why  call  down 
this  most  cruel  of  calamities  ?  Above  all,  why  say  that  it  is  in- 
evitable, while  all  the  powers  have  an  interest  opposed  to  it, 
and  declare  that  they  wish  not  to  attack  us  ? 

*'  A  concert  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  supposed.  No 
doubt  the  nation  has  very  just  reason  to  complain  of  this  coali- 
tion of  kings ;  no  doubt  the  court  of  Vienna  has  been  wrong, 
and  we  ought  not  to  suffer  her  to  usurp  a  sovereignty  over  us 
by  an  interference  in  our  internal  administration.  £at  sup- 
posing that  these  powers  refuse  to  renounce  this  concert,  would 
this  be  a  suflcient  reason  for  declaring  war  against  them  ?  Are 
we  to  declare  it  for  a  mere  suspicion,  for  a  mere  menace  that 
has  no  real  meaning  ?  This  concert  is  but  a  syi^em  defensive 
on  their  parts,  and  one  which  they  have  adopted  out  of  regard 
to  themselves,  not  hostility  to  us." 

These  last  few  sentences  of  the  deputy  are,  I  think,  decisive 
of  the  question,  as  to  the  necessity  of  tiie  war  on  the  part  of 
Erance.  I  do  not  say  the  exact  right,  but  the  prudence,  the 
expediency  of  it,  and  the  immediate  nedessity  of  ik  I  must 
confess,  too,  my  reverence  for  the  great  maxim— "justa  bella, 
quibus  necessaria.'* 

**  Can  we  possibly  require  them,"  continues  the  deputy,  **  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  effervescence  everywhere  visible  in 
Eranoe,  when  the  sounds  of  war  have  been  heard  within  these 
walls,  can  we  possibly  require  foreign  powers  to  repose  upon 
our  declaration,  that  we  will  renounce  all  schemes  of  conquest ; 
require  them  to  take  no  defensive  measures,  while  the  ardour 
and  impetuosity  of  our  national  guards  is  eternally  menacing 
them  with  invasion  ?  The  truth  is,  that  if  after  all  this  we 
attack  Austria,  we  shall  force  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world  to 
unite  in  a  league  against  us ;  for  they  will  fed  that  their  thrones 
are  shaking  under  them,  and  that  they  have  a  conmion  cause  to 
maintain  in  this  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism.  A 
free  naJLion,  shall  it  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  neutrality,  as 
to  call  down  upon  nelghboulring  nations  all  the  calamities  of  war, 
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to  revenge  itself  fbr  insolt  offered  it  by  a  mere  mmister  ?  False 
^would  be  the  glory  that  could  arise  from  avenging  any  outrages 
of  a  nature  like  this.  Let  us  renoonoe  then  an  enterprise  which 
has  no  reasonable  object;  let  us  defend  oursdves  if  any  power 
should  dare  to  attack  us ;  this,  and  no  more.  I£with  this  we 
are  content,  we  shall,  in  alj  probability,  have  no  war,  for  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  none  of  them  to  wage  it  against  us :  on  the 
contrary,  by  provoking  them  to  war,  we  shall  prejudice  our  own 
cause  in  the  eyes  of  all  neighbouring  nations ;  they  will  consider 
us  as  aggressors ;  they  will  represent  ub  as  a  restless  people,  that 
disturb  .&e  peace  of  Europe,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  and  even 
of  our  own  laws.  You  will  then  have  to  combat,  not  only  the 
despots,  but  the  people  themselves,  armed  against  you  by  the 
hatred  which  you  wjOil  so  naturally  inspire,  as  the  disturbers  of 
their  country's  repose." 

But  observations  of  this  calm  and  very  reasonable  nature,  often, 
as  you  win  have  remarked,  quite  prophetic,  were  in  vain  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  ever  thus  : 
and  it  was  the  deputy  who  rose  to  reply,  and  others  on  the  same 
side  the  question,  who  found,  as  usual,  an  audience  disposed  to 
listen  and  applaud*  The  violent  party  entirely  prevailed,  though 
at  this  period  peace  and  repose  might  have  been  the  preservation 
of  France  and  her  liberties ;  certiunly  was  her  only  chance. 

And  now  I  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, and  shall  have  for  ever  to  observe,  that  the  French  As- 
semblies and  French  people  ru^ed  into  all  sorts  of  mistakes  and 
crimes,  not  from  want  of  able  and  virtuous  men  to  counsel  them 
aright— far  from  it — such  men  were  always  found;  and  were 
you  to  commit  the  error  of  supposing  otherwise,  you  would  not 
sufficiently  estimate  the  warning  that  this  French  Eevolution 
holds  up,  in  every  part  and  portion  df  it,  to  all  men  of  ardent 
minds,  if  they  mean  well.  Able  and  virtuous  counsellors,  who 
spoke  the  words  of  caution  and  moderation,  and  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, were  by  such  men  not  regarded ;  and  this  is  the  great 
lesson. 

On  the  whole  of  the  case  before  us  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
is  truly  melancholy  to  see  a  great  question  like  this,  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind,  brought  to  an  issue  so  tremendous  as  that  of  war  ; 
to  see  that  the  parties  concerned,  all  of  them,  committed  the 
faults  to  which  they  were  exposed. 

It  was  the  business,  for  instance,  of  the  Girondists  and  Jaco- 
bins, to  have  left  the  German  powers  no  excuse  for  assisting  the 
emigrants ;  to  have  observed  minutely  all  the  relations  of  peace 
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and  amity  between  France  and  other  independent  powers ;  to  ' 
have  yiolated  no  feudal  claims  and  no  ancient  treaties :  and  not 
to  have  supposed,  that  the  world  was  to  be  submitted  on  a  sud- 
den, to  the  particular  system  of  their  new  opinions.  But  their 
conduct  wa%  very  different.  And  in  like  manner,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  German  powers  to  be  entirely  on  the  defensive ; 
to  have  avowed  this  distinctly  ;  to  have  abstained  from  all  me- 
nace ;  to  be  ready  to  repel  acts  of  aggression  on  their  possessions, 
on  their  constitutions  of  goverjiment,  but  not  to  mingle  them- 
selves in  the  affairs  of  France ;  not  to  suppose  that  l^ey  could 
separate  a  particular  knot  of  individuals,  the  Jacobins  for  in- 
stance, from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  conceive  they  could  wage 
war  against  one  of  their  clubs,  however  abominable,  without 
waging  war  against  the  kingdom. 

But  very  different  were  their  views  and  systems ;  and  France 
and  Europe  were  long  the  victims,  and  the  most  unhappy  vic- 
tims, of  these  deplorable  and  somewhat  obvious  faults  in  both 
parties,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

This  Austrian  war  was  the  first  great  turn  of  the  whole  con- 
test between  the  monarchical  and  popular  party,  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  I  have  therefore  called  your 
attention  to  it  very  particularly ;  it  must  be  weU  considered. 
My  opinion,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  stated  to  you.  It  was  left  too 
much  by  the  language  of  Austria,  to  be,  to  the  rulers  of  France, 
a  question  of  prudence  ;  but.it  was  not  decided  by  the  Girondists 
as  prudence  would  have  dictated ;  not,  as  I  conceive,  it  ought  to 
have  been  :  not  with  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  France, 
or  the  cause  of  their  Bevolution.  The  best  chance  for  those 
interests  was,  at  the  time,  the  constitution  of  La  Fayette.  It 
was  not  likely  to  stand  in  case  of  a  war ;  and  if  it  did  not  stand, 
a  wide  field  was  opened  for  every  species  pf  anarchy  and  dis- 
order. ^ 

This  is  a  very  serious  accusation  to  make  against  the  popular 
party  (by  which  words  I  shall  hereafter  always  mean  the  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins),  but  it  is  an  accusation  that  I  conceive  is 
just. 

We  have  now  considered  the  first  great  subject  that  was  be- 
fore us,  the  Austrian  war. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  last  lecture,  that  the  struggle  between  the 
new  and  old  opinions  produced  also,  at  last,  the  insurrection  of 
the.  10th  of  August,  and  the  dethronement  of  the- king. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins,  and 
the  Girondists  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 
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The  conduct  and  character  of  the  Girondists  will,  therefore, 
for  some  time,  directly  or  indirectly,  be  the  great  subject  of  our 
consideration. 

Their  great  measures  were — 

Ist.  The  war  with  Austria.    This  we  have  already  noticed. 

2ndly.  Their  two  decree? :  one  for  a  camp  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  near  Paris ;  and  one  for  the  proscription  of  the  priests. 

Srdly.  The  irruption  into  the  palace  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792. 

And,  finally,  their  attack  of  the  palace  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1792,  and  dethronement  of  the  king. 

These  measures  must  be  all  considered,  and  they  will  occupy 
us  long. 

But  if  such  were  their  measures,  it  will  be  said,  what  doubt 
can  there  be  of  the  unpardonable  nature  of  their  conduct  ? — how 
can  this  be  made  a  question  ? 

The  difficulty  is  this.  The  conduct  that  is  blamed  in  the 
Girondists,  from  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  its 
conclusion,  was  always  explained  and  justified  by  them  on  this 
principle,  that  a  counter-revolution  was  intended  by  the  court, 
and  that  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  as  they  did. 

!N^ow  this  intention  of  the  court  cannot  be  denied ;  and  here 
lies  the  difficulty. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  king  had  no  horror  like  that  of  a  civil 
war,  and  would  have  perisheaon  a  scaffold  rather  than  the  blood 
of  his  subjects  should  be  shed ;  but  sentiments  of  this*  humane 
and  benevolent  character  could  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to 
have  been  entertained  either  by  the  queen  or  the  great  body  of 
the  king's  more  immediate  ministers,  friends,  and  counsellors  ; 
and  the  return  of  the  old  regime  was  supposed  to  be,  in  their 
apprehension,  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  and  at  any  risk  or 
expense.  It  was  impossible  for  the  popular  party  not  to  con- 
clude that  the  king  and  the  court  were  intriguing  with  foreign 
powers;  and  though  some  of  them  might  duly  estimate  the 
amiable  disposition  of  the  king,  it  was  natural,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable for  them  to  believe,  that  his  mild  counsels,  and  even 
his  authority,  would  be  lost  amid  the  tumult  and  temptation  of 
any  successful  invasion  from  foreign  powers,  and  that  the  liber- 
ties of  France  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  We  may  say,  and, 
as  I  conceive,  with  perfect  justice,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  the  Girondists,  and  more  especially  to  the  Jacobins,  "You 
over-rate  the  danger ;  neither  the  court  nor  the  foreign  powers 
are  bo  willing  or  so  able  to  attack  your  liberties  as  you  suppose. 
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You  yourselves,  by  yoratarf  and  outrageous  behavionr  of  eray 
kind,  increase  the  danger,  and  in  &et  provoke  these*  foreign 
powers,  and,  as  they  mil  think,  oblige  them  to  attack  you.  It 
is  not  in  this  manner  that  you  can  best  defbnd  your  liberties." 
All  tiiis,  and  much  more  than  all  this,  I  contend,  might  have 
beeiv  truly  said  to  the  popular  party,  of  whatever  deecription ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  danger;  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  a  counter-revolution  was  not  intended,  by  the  court  at  least: 
this  was  supposed  by  the  popular  party,  and  acted  upon,  and 
sufficient  evidences  of  it,  though  of  a  general  nature,  now  exist ; 
and  being  right  in  this  point,  they  cannot  be  dismissed  £rom  our 
thoughts,  certarnly  not  the  higher  Girondists  at  least,  as  with- 
out any  claim  to  be  heard,  and  as  mere  furious  revolutionists  and 
unprincipled  men  of  blood.  Their  views,  opinions,  and  feelings 
must  be  considered ;  and  as  this  can  only  be  done  amid  histories 
and  memoirs  of  the  most  contradictory  nature,  and  amid  crimes, 
and  cruelties,  and  horrors  of  the  most  revolting  kind,  very  great 
must  be  the  perplexity  and  the  heeatation  of  any  man  who  would 
show  a  proper  repugnance  to  violence,  bloodshed,  and  anarchy, 
and  yet  evince  a  due  respect  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  however 
obscured ;  and,  finally,  who  would  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
characters  of  every  description :  a  duty  this  last,  not  only  more 
particularly  incumbent  upon  those  who  read  or  write  histwy, 
but  incumbent  upon  men  at  all  times  and  on  every  occasioiL,  how- 
ever difficult  pd  p^dnM  the  task  may  often  be. 

Such  is,  I  conceive,  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  of  tiie  Giron- 
dists ;  and  having  made  this  statement,  I  have  now  to  represent 
to  you  that  what  is  thus  urged  in[their  favour,  though  not  with- 
out its  weight,  is,  after  all,  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient  defence, 
when  all  the  various  circumstajices  of  the  case  are  rc^^arly  and 
fairly  estimated.  ' 

The  following  observations  may,  I  conceive,  be  made ;  and 
you  will,  I  hope,  remember  their  general  import,  when  you  come 
to  read  the  history,  and  judge  for  yourselves  how  far  they  are 
reasonable,  and  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  the  general  principles 
of  all  political  science. 

La  Fayette  and  his  friends  had  endeavoured,  as  I  hare  for- 
merly said,  iM  repair  their  mistakes,  when  thy  saw,  after  the 
flight  to  Varennes,  that  the  king's  throne  and  life  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  they  had  appeared  to  succeed :  a  republic  was  not  pro- 
claimed ;  the  violent  party  was  put  down  (put  down  by  them), 
and  the  constitution  was  proposed  to  the  king  and  accepted ; 
but  the  false  steps  these  Constitutionalists  had  made  during  the 
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OoBfititaeni  Assembly  oould  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  The 
king  had  shown,  by  his  flight,  that  he  could  not  reconcile  him*, 
self  to  their  notions  of  liberty,  at  least,  to  their  practical  exposi- 
tion of  them ;  and  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  met,  the  more 
popular  party  in  and  out  of  the  Assembly  would  never  place  any 
confidenoe  in  him,  whatever  might  be  either  his  professions  or 
his  measures ;  and  their  only  concern  and  only  duty,  as  they 
thought,  was  to  prevent  him  and  the  court,  between  whom  they 
would  see  no  difference,  from  making  a  counter-revolution. 
This  oould  best  be  done,  as  they  unhappily  imagined,  by  vilify- 
ing his  office  and  diminishing  Ms  power,  by  questioning  the  ex- 
pediency and  resisting  the  operation  even  of  the  prerogatives  in- 
trusted to  him  by  the  constitution.  And,  most  unfortunately, 
not  only  may  these  remarks  be  applied  to  the  Girondists,  and 
even  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  general,  but  still  more  may 
they  be  applied  to  another  party,  the  Jacobins,  who  were  ranged 
beyond  the  Girondists,  and  who  seined  to  have  no  wish  but  to 
bring  matters  to  an  issue  as  soon  as  possible,  dethrone  the  king, 
prolxably  erect  a  republic,  at  all  events  dissolve  the  monarchy 
first,  and  take  the  chances,  whatever  they  might  be,  that  were 
to  result  &om  it.  Buch  was  the  afflicting  situation  of  things 
from  the  moment  the  Legislative  Assembly  met.  With  every 
hour  they  grew  worse.  The  great  and  only  hope  for  France, 
for  its  peace,  and  the  best  interests  of  its  freeedom,  was,  ^^.at 
least,  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  of  La  Fayette ;  but  it 
was  too  popular  for  the  court,  and  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  pa- 
triotic party ;  and,  lastly,  the  king  himself  jlever  approved  it ; 
it  afEbrded  him  no  adequate  protection :  still,  having  publicly  ac-^ 
cepted  it,  he  told  his  ministers,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  to 
you,  at  the  opening  of  this  second  Assembly,  when  questioned 
by  them  confidentially  on  the  subject,  that  he  meant  faithfully 
to  adhere  to  it ;  and  at  th&t  time  he  was  sincere ;  but  the  eternal 
distrust  and  continually  increasing  violence  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  ohibs  made  him  lose  all  hope  of  any  comfortable  exercise 
of  his  authority  to  be  derived  from  the  popular  party,  all  hope 
of  the  constitution,  and  all  good  opinion  of  the  patriots,  of  what- 
ev^  description.  All  the  pleasures  of  existence  itself  were  at 
an  end.  He  feared  for  the  lives  of  his  queen  and  family;  he 
had  no  expectation  of  long  preserviug  lus  own.  With  every 
hour  his  difficulties  and  dangers  increased.  Did  he  strive  to  sa^ 
orifice  to  popularity,  he  could  only  do  so  by  weakening  what 
power  was  left  him ;  did  he  attempt  to  assert  his  prerogative,  he 
only  provoked  resistance,  and  in  no  struggle  could  possibly  suio- 
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Evea  amid  &q  king's  minud^erB  and  Mends,  tbey  mtEst  have  ' 
been  well  aware,  that  th^?e  were  many  who  wished  well  to  the 
oonatitution  and  the  libertiea  of  Eranoe.  Malouet  and  others, 
who  were  even  in  the  king's  counsels,  had  no  desire  to  see  a 
return  of  the  old  regime ;  and  if  at  last  such  man  appeared  to  be 
driven  to  favour  any  counsels  that  coold  save  them  from  mobs 
and  insurrections,  and  from  the  Bevolution  (such  as  the  Eevdu^ 
tion  seemed  likely  to  become),  this  was  owing  (the  Girondists 
should  have  seen)  to  their  own  original  violence  and  unreason- 
ableness ;  in  a  word,  to  their  own  republican  tone  and  manner 
from  the  first  opening  of  the  Legblative  Assembly. 

Such  is,  I  confess,  my  own  partieular  view  of  the  case,  even 
of  the  Girondists,  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  popular 
party  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (I  say  nothing  of  the  Jacx^ins, 
it  is  imnecessary) ;  and  these  are  my  accusations,  serious  indeed 
if  they  are  just,  and  well  fitted  to  be  a  warning  to  men  of  daring 
and  ardent  minds,  such  as  naturally  engage  in  revolutions ;  and 
who,  as  we  may  judge  froni  the  instances  before  us,  are  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  being  mixed  with,  or  soon  insensibly  becoming, 
from  the  supposed  necessities  of  their  situation,  men  of  anarchy 
and  blood. 

I  have  now  stated,  as  I  conceive,  the  case  of  the  Girondists, 
and  ofiered  you  an  opinion  upon  it.    We  friR  now  proceed. 

The  opinion  I  have  offered  you  will  continuaUy  make  its 
appearance  in  the  general  description  I  shall  give  of  the  great 
scenes  of  the  history.  This  sort  of  repetition  you  must  exeuse, 
for  it  is  not  very  possible  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  bett^  to  enable 
you  to  consider  the  subject,  I  will  now  immediately  mention 
the  books  and  memoirs  which  in  my  opinion,  you  can  consult 
with  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  your  progress  that  you  must  turn,  first 
to  the  Memoirs  of  M*".  Roland,  and  afterwards  of  Bumourier. 
M*.  Eoland  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  women'  of  tiiese 
extraordinary  times,  and  Bumourier  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
who  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  them.  The  charaeter  of 
the  first  is  easily  estimated.  She  was  a  person  of  very  strong 
sensibility,  of  great  talents,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  liberty, 
but  on  the  republican  model.  It  is,  however^  not  so  easy  to 
judge  of  the  minister  Bumourier :  his  talents  are  dear  and  un- 
doubted, but  not  so  his  virtues.  I  conceive,  however,  that  he 
meant  well  to  the  king  and  to  his  country ;  it  is  difficult  to  those 
who  read  his  Memoirs  to  suppose  otherwise^  You  must  also 
turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  Bw;baroux.    Aud^  in  opposition  to  all 
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these  -warks,  yon  must  oonbider  the  repreBentatioiifi  of  Berirand 
de  Moleville,  the  king^s  confidential  miniBter  and  Mend  As  an 
estimate  of  the  whole,  you  may  refer  to  the  second  volnme  of 
Thiers,  which,  though  I  need  not  snbscribe  to  all  its  opinions,  L 
may  still  think  Tery  ahle  and  deserving  of  your  attention.  Tou 
will,  of  course,  continue  your  peroaal  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Marquis  de  Ferrieres,  and  the  History  hy  the  Two  Friends  of 
Liherty.  Other  writers  and  memoirs  will  present  themselves, 
hut  to  these  I  refer  you  in  the  first  place. 

The  part  of  the  work  of  M^  Eoland  that  is  to  our  present 
purpose,  is  her  account  of.  the  first  minislay  of  Boland  and  her 
portraits,  where  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party  find  their 
place.  Every  word  ill  to  he  ohsearved,  for  the  whole  is  the  hest 
and  most  favourable  representation  we  can  possibly  have,  of  the 
views  and  conduct  of  the  Girondists.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  M*".  Roland  was  the  most  pure  in  principle,  and  the  most 
powerfiil  in  talents  of  all  the  party;  and  her  statements  and 
opinions  must  therefore  be  attended  to.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
(I  must  repeat)  to  derive  instruction  from  history,  tmless  we 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  different  actors  in  the  scene,  and' 
weigh  and  examine  what  they  consider  the  proper  state  of 
their  case. 

M*.  Eoland  and  her  husband  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  during  the  earlier  seven 
mont^  of  1791,  had  retired  in  September,  and  returned  in 
December. 

About  the  middle  of  the  March  of  the  next  year  (of  March 
1792),  they  were  told,  she  says,  by  one  of  their  friends,  that  the 
court  thought  it  necessary  to  make  an  effort  for  popularity,  and 
was  ready  to  take  Jacobin  ministers ;  that  the  court  probably 
wished  to  receive  the  worst,  and  the  patriotic  party  to  provide 
the  best ;  that  Eoland  was  fixed  upon  as  one.  Brissot  and  Du- 
mourier  waited  upon  him,  and  the  arrangement  was  made.  She 
disliked  and  distrusted,  Dumourier  from  the  first;  represents 
what  passed  at  the  cabinet  councils  of  the  king,  as  more  like  the 
chit-chat  conversation  of  a  drawing-room  than  the  deliberations 
of  a  set  of  statesmen;  but  describes  the  king  as  having  quite 
made  a  conquest  of  Eoland  and  Clavi^re.  '' '  Good  God  !*  I  often 
cried  to  them,"  she  says,  "  when  I  saw  them  going  to  council, 
'  you  seem  to  me  always  ready  to  do  some  foolish  thing  or  other.' 
For  my  part,**  she  continues,  "  I  could  never  have  any  fidth  in 
a  constitotional  king,  made  out  of  one  bom  under  despotism, 
educated  for  it,  and  accustomed  to  the  exercifie  of  it.    Louis 
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XYI.  must  hare  been  a  man  far  above  the  Tolgar,  to  have  nn- 
oerely  wished  a  oonstitntion  that  restrained  his  power ;  and  had 
be  been  such  a  man,  he  wonld  never  have  so^Ssred  the  events  to 
take  place  which  led  to  the  formation  of  such  a  constitution.*' 
In  another  part  of  her  work  she  says,  "  that  she  always  appealed 
to  the  king's  flight  to  Yarennes  as  decisive  of  the  point/' 

Now  here,  I  tiiink,  we  have  the  whole  g£  the  casa  However 
her  husband  and  his  friends  might  appear  to  M*.  Roland  to  be 
thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  agreeable  manner  and  apparent 
patriotism  of  the  king,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  jwirty,  nor 
even  the  majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  itself,  ever  acted 
on  any  other  principles  but  those  which  she  has  here  herself 
expressed  and  described  as  her  own,-^those  of  total  distrust  and 
suspicion.  And  this  was,  I  conceive,  their  fault,  though  a  na- 
tural one :  they  never  gave  either  the  king  or  the  constitution  a 
fair  trial.  ^  To  hope  nothing,  to  believe  nothing,  and  to  risk  no- 
thing, was  not  to  give  either  a  fair  trial ;  it  was  not  to  reconcile 
the  king  to  his  fate,  but  the  contrary-^it  was  to  expose  him  to 
the  temptation,  it  was  almost  to  lay  him  under  the  neoes^ty  of 
turning  to  foreign  powers  for  assistance ;  it  was  to  dispose  and 
oblige  those  powers,  in  like  manner,  to  come  to  his  relief;  it 
was  to  pursue  counsels,  that  while  they  appeared  to  defend  the 
Bevolution,  could  only  lead  to  some  dreadM  termination  of  it, 
some  disgraceful  or  appalling. crisis,  some  attempt  to  dethrone 
the  king,  a  civil  war,  perhaps  a  return  to  the  old  despotism. 

The  two  points  on  which  you  are  now  to  fix  your  attention 
aare  the  two  celebrated  decrees.  I  have  already  mentioned  them : 
that,  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  tw^ity  thousand  men  near 
Paris,  and  that  of  the  proscription  of  the  priests.  These  were 
the  great  measures  of  the  Girondists. 

The  king  could  not  be  brought  to  sanction  them.  The  first 
he  thought  inconsistent  with  his  existence  as  a  king  of  !France  ; 
the  other,  with  his  principles  of  justice  and  religion,  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  popular  party  held 
these  measures  to  be  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  country  and 
the  success  of  the  Revolution ;  and  the  king's  resistance  to  thein, 
as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  intentions  to  pi^uce  a  counter-revo- 
lution by  means  of  the  allied  powers,  whose  armies  were  now 
approaching. 

This  was  a  dreadful  crisis  to  which  matters  were  reduced ;  nor 
will  the  student,  even  now,  at  the  distance  of  time  and  p^ace, 
be  without  his  perplexity,  when  he  has  the  two  following  great 
leading  facts,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  held  up  to  his 
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ccmJBida*ation ;  for  instance,  that,  firsts  the  popular  parly  were 
Te0i/y  (all  of  them),  were  deairc^s  (many  of  them)  to  dethrone 
the  king ;  and  again,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  court  was  in« 
tending  a  oounten-revolution,  and  the  forces  of  the  allied  powers 
actually  on  their  march  to  Paris.  He  will  not,  I  say,  be  with- 
out his  perplexity. 

Each  party  might  now  be  perfectly  sincere  in  their  opposite 
representations  of  the  nature  of  these  decrees,  ai^d  their  parti- 
cular views  be  now  but  too  in*eooncilable.  But  what  we  con- 
tend for  is,  that  the  violence  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  of 
the  Girondists,  from  the  first  of  their  sitting,  brought  matters  to 
this  deplorable  crisis ;  that  such  violence  is,  therefore,  the  pro- 
per subject  of  our  censure :  but,  after  this  censure  has  been 
pronounced,  the  nature  of  their  conduct  now,  at  ihu  particular 
moment,  and  on  this  particular  subject  of  the  camp,  is  much  more 
doubtful. 

With  M*.  Boland  and  with  the  party  these  decrees  were  every; 
thing ;  they  are  the  great  subject  of  all  the  very  interesting  por- 
tion of  her  memoirs  now  before  us ;  they  gave  occasion  to  her  two 
very  celebrated  letters  to  the  king ;  they  caused  the  dismissal  of 
Boland  and  his  friends  from  the  ministry ;  and  they  were  the 
cause,  they  were  the  justification  produced,  of  the  insurrection 
of  the  20^1  of  June,  and  (with  the  assistance  of  the  approach  of 
the  combined  armies)  of  the  attack  on  the  TuiUeries,  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  king.  Observe  the  views  and  language  of 
M*.  Boland. 

^'  Troubles/'  she  says,  "  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  enemy,  rendered  some  decisive  decrees  neces- 
sary; the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  them  unmasked  him  com- 
pletely :  his  good  faith  had  already  become  suspected  by  those 
of  bis  ministers  who  had  before  been  led  to  suppose  it  real." 
She  then  gives  an  accout  of  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  king 
which  she  herself  drew  up,  and  of  all  that  passed  on  the  occa. 
sion.  There  were  originally  two  letters;  you  will  see  them 
both  in  the  notes  of  her  Memoirs :  the  second  was  presented  to 
the  king.  What  I  wish  you  to  remark  is  the  sincerity  with 
which  M*.  Boland  seems  to  have  drawn  up  the  letter.  ''  It  is  a 
very  bold  measure,"  said  Pache  to  her.  "Bold,"  she  replied, 
«  no  doubt,  but  it  is  just  and  necessary ;  what  signifies  anything 
else  r"  "I  am  convinced,'*  she  says  afterwards,  ''and  I  con- 
ceive the  event  has  proved  it,  that  this  letter  has  contributed 
extremely  to  enlighten  France ;  it  proposed  to  the  king,  with  so 
much  force  and  good  sense,  what  the  king's  owu  interest  should 
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hare  taught  him  to  do,  that  one  may  Bee  clearly  that  he  irould 
have  acceded  to  it  had  he  not  been  determined  against  the  eon- 
stitntion,  determined  not  to  maintain  it." 

The  letter  was  sent  on  the  11th  of  Jnne :  Boland  was  dis- 
missed. But  on  the  20ih  of  June,  the  mob  broke  into  the  palace 
to  oUige  the  king  to  sanction  the  two  decrees.  The  king  appears 
now  to  have  been  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular  party ;  even 
his  body  guard  of  one  thousand  eight  himdred  men,  which  the 
constitution  allowed  him,  had  been,  under  proper  pretences  (the 
king  unable  to  resist),  disbanded :  there  seem  to  hare  been  no 
means  left  him  to  support  his  autiiority ;  yet  K".  Boland  during 
all  this  time  almost  despaired  of  the  patriotic  cause,  and  writes 
thus :  "  and  this  is  a  sort  of  proof,  by  the  way,  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  she  and  the  leading  GirmdisUf  at  least  proposed  and 
urged  on  these  decrees." 

**  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,'*  she  says,  **  that 
seeing  aifairs  get  worse  from  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  the  ad- 
ranee  of  the  foreign  forces,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  Assembly, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  where  Liberty  might  fly  to,  menaced 
as  she  was.  We  often  talked  with  Barbaroux  and  Servan  of  the 
excellent  disposition  of  the  south,  of  the  energy  of  the  depart- 
ments in  that  part  of  France,  and  of  the  facilities  there  afforded 
for  fi>unding  a  republic  if  the  court  should  iaiumph  and  subdue 
the  north  and  Paris.  We  took  the  maps,  studied  the  mlHtary 
positions,  &c.  &c.,  and  we  dl  agreed,  that  after  a  Eevolntion 
that  has  afforded  us  such  vast  hopes  and  e3q)ectations,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  fall  back  into  sUvery ;  that  everything  must 
be  attempted  to  establish,  somewhere  or  other,  a  government 
that  was  free.  '  That  must  be  our  resource/  replied  Barbaroux, 
'  if  the  Marsellois,  that  I  have  accompanied  here,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently seconded  by  the  Parisians  to  overpower  the  court :  this, 
however,  I  hope  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that  we  shall  have  a 
convention  that  will  give  us  a  republic  for  the  whole  of  France." 
**  We  could  see,"  continues  M".  Roland,  **  without  any  further 
explanation,  that  an  insurrection  was  intended ;  indeed  it  ap- 
peared inevitable,  as  the  court  was  making  preparations  which 
indicated  a  design  of  overpowering  us  by  force*  It  will  be  said, 
indeed,"  she  subjoins,  ''  that  the  court  was  acting  in  self-de- 
fence; but  the  idea  of  any  attack  upon  the  court  would  either 
never  have  occurred  to  any  one,  or  at  least  would  never  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  people,  if  the  king  and  his  ministers  had 
executed  the  constitution  faithfully.  The  firmest  Bepublioans, 
however  aware  of  its  faults,  wished  only  for  the  coostitaticm  for 
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the  timei  aoA  woold  have  waited  for  ameliorations  in  it  from 
time  and  experience." 

A  corresponding  passage  ooeup9  in  the  Memoirs  of  Barbaronx. 
"  Eoland  adced  me/'  says  he,  ''  what  I  thought  of  France,  and 
of  the  means  of  saving  her.  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  in 
return  he  said  to  me,  '  liberty  is  lost  if  we  do  not  instantly 
counteract  these  plots  of  the  court.  La  Payette  is  meditating 
treason  in  the  north ;  the  army  of  the  centre  is  disorganized ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Austrians  from  being  here  in  six 
weeks.  And  haye  we  be^n  labouring,'  he  continued,  '  for  three 
years  together  at.  this  noble  BcTolution,  only  to  see  it  overturned 
in  a  day  ?  If  liberfy  perish  in  France,  it  is  for  ever  lost  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  all  the  hopes  of  the  philosophers  are  de- 
ceived ;  a  tyranny  the  most  cruel  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  earth. 
Let  us  prevent  a  calamity  like  this ;  let  us  arm  Paris  and  the 
departments  of  the  nortifi ;  and  if  they  fall,  let  us  cany  away 
to  the  south  the  image  of  Liberty,  and* somewhere  or  otiker  let 
us  found  there  a  colony  of  men  that  are  free.'  At  these  words 
the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  so  did  those  of  K*.  Bo- 
land,  affected  by  the  same  sentiment,  and  mine  also.  What 
consolatum  in  these  effusions  of  conffdence  when  the  heart  is  in 
afiiction ! 

*'l  drew  a  picture  therefore,"  says  Barbaroux,  "of  the  re- 
sources of  the  departments,  and  of  our  hopes,"  &c. 

These  I  consider  as  very  striking  paragraphs,  as  showing  very 
cle£u:ly  what  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Girondists  were, 
giving  them  every  credit  they  could  desire,  and  as  exhibiting, 
therefore,  a  memorable  and  edifying  picture  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  those  who  engage  in  political  concerns  may  be  ani- 
mated. The  Girondists,  instead  of  making  it  their  study,  from 
the.  first  of  their  meeting  in  October,  1791,  to  reconcile  the  king 
to  the  constitution,  by  every  possible  attention,  on  their  part,  to 
what  they  knew  must  naturally  be  his  prejudices,  if  such  they 
chose  to  caU  them,  began  with  very  offensive  behaviour,  and 
never  ceased  •  their  opposition  till  they  at  last  arrived  at  the 
pitch  of  excitement  here  displayed,  and  were  ready  for  any  en- 
terprise of  violence  &nd  blood,  if  necessary  to  secure  their  ob- 
jects :  an  awful  lesson  this.  M*.  Eoland  sees  a  young  man, 
Barbaroux,  just  come  up  from  the  south,  actually  preparing  an 
insurrection  without  the  slightest  emotion  or  remark  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Her  husband  votes  that  La  Fayette  is 
meditating  treason,  though  the  very  constitution,  they  both  talk 
of  maintaining,  was  his  work,  and  though  he  was  the  most  dis- 
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tiiigaiahed  friend  of  freedom  then  ul  existonoe.  I  de  not  say 
that  the  king  was  not,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  a  proper  object  of  suspioion^  and  for  the  reasons  M^ 
Eoland  mentions ;  I  do  not  say  that  a  counter-revolution  was 
not  always  to  be  dreadedi  that  the  invading  armies  were  i^ot,  at 
all  events,  to  be  resisted ;  but  I  say  that  the  Girondists,  from 
the  first,  contributed  to  increase  and  produce  the  very  difficulties 
and  dangers  by  which  they  can  alone  attempt  to  defend  their 
conduct ;  that  they  never  were  the  friends  of  the  constitution  of 
1791 ;  that  they,  on  the  contrary,  insensibly,  and  at  last  viinbly, 
brought^about  its  overthrow,  and  were,  therefore,  the  real  ene- 
mies of  the  liberties  of  Trance,  as  matters  then  stood ;  that  tUiey 
so  conducted  themselves,  that  they  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered as  Eepublicans,  as  even  disposed  to  introduce  a  republic 
into  France  from  the  first :  however  this  may  be,  I  contend  that 
to  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be  so  considered, 
to  be  insensible  to  the  very  popular  nature  of  the  constitution, 
as  it  was  left  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  the  very  great 
importance  of  some  return  to  peace  and  order,  to  be  so  indifferent 
to  the  dangers  and  calanpties  that  were  to  be  ejq>ected  from  the 
violence  and  disposition  to  anarchy  which  they  saw  in  the  Jaco- 
bin party,  all  this,  I  contend,  was  a  blindness  and  a  rage  of  en- 
thusiasm,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  which  should  for  ever  operate,  as 
a  warning  to  all  who  engage  in  political  concerns,  more  parti* 
cularly  when  any  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  their  country 
are  intended. 

I  will  now,  before  I  conclude,  remind  you  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Dumourier.  You  may  begin  with  the  fifth  chapter.  I  will 
give  you  an  extract  from  his  work,  which  will  show  you  but  too 
plainly  the  dreadful  perplexities  and  even  agonies  of  mind  that 
must  have  belonged  to  these  unhappy  tii^ee. 

Dumourier  was  called  into  power,  with  Boland  and  the 
Girondists,  with  what  was  called  ^e  Jacobin  or  Sans-culotte 
ministry ;  and  I  see  not  how  we  are  to  deny  him  the  ptraise  of 
having  fijrst  made  every  effort  to  save  the  monarch,  and  this 
being,  as  he  thought,  impossible,  of  having  then  endeavoured, 
by  joining  the  army,  to  save  his  country  fi*om  her  invaders. 

He  became  a  minister  on  the  Idth  of  March.  The  king  and 
court  wei*e  prepossessed  against  him.  He  declared  to  Louis 
from  ^e  first,  **  that  he  was  the  zealous  servant  of  his  majesty, 
but  that  he  belonged  to  the  nation;  that  he  would  speak  no 
language  but  of  liberty  and  the  constitution."  ''  I  like  your 
frankness,*'  replied  the  king;  ''I,  too,  wish  only  for  the  con 
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Btita<ion."  The  queen  next  chose  to  see  him.  He  found  her 
alone,  extremely  agitated,  her  colour  high ;  and  he  represents 
himself  as  deeply  ejected  by  what  were  eyidently  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  princess. 

**  You  are  all-powerful/'  she  said,  in  a  majestic  and  irritated 
tone,  '*  but  it  is  by  favour  of  the  people,  who  soon  demolish 
their  idols.  Your  existence  depends  on  your  behaviour.  They 
tell  me  you  have  good  talents.  You  must  be  aware  that  neither 
the  king  nor  I  can  bear  these  novelties  nor  the  constitution ;  I 
tell  you  so  frankly:  take  your  side."  The  queen  must  have 
here  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were  to  interfere  and  to  be 
Buccessfid.  "  I  stahd/'  rq[>iied  Dumourier,  **  before  the  king 
and  the  nation,  but  I  belong  to  my  country.  Your  safety  de- 
pends on  the  constitution.  Far  horn  being  a  calamity,  it  will 
be  a  happiness  to  the  king  and  his  glory."  **  It  will  not  stand," 
said  the  irritated  queen ;  ''  take  care  of  yourself."  ''  I  am  more 
than  fifty  years  old,"  replied  the  minister ;  "  my  responsibility 
as  such  is,  I  know,  not  the  greatest  of  my  dangers."  **  What 
can  you  say  worse  of  me  ?"  cried  the  queen :  **  do  you  think 
me  capable  of.  having  you  assassinated  r"  and  the  tears  started 
to  her-eyes. 

"  GK>d  forbid,"  replied  the  minister,  i^tated  as  much  as  the 
queen  herself,  "  that  I  should  do  you  such  cruel  wrong.  The 
character  of  your  majesty  is  grand  and  noble ;  you  have  given 
heroic  proofs  of  it,  and  they  have  bound  me  to  you." .  The 
queen  grew  calm.  This  was  in  the  main  the  conversation  that 
passed,  at  least  as  Dumourier  has  related  it ;  and  the  minister 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  explaining  what  he  thought  was  the 
situation  of  herself  and  the  king;  that  there  was  no  separating 
their  interests  from  those  of  the  nation :  in  other  words,  that 
the  constitution  must  be  made  to  stand,  and  that  there  must  be 
no  'counter-revolution.  The  queen  seemed  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  the  minister  said ;  but  the  horrible 
publications  of  Marat  and  the  Jacobins  soon  revived  all  her  un«* 
fortunate  opinions. 

They  were  but  too  natural.  "  I  am  quite  overcome,"  said 
the  queen  to  the  minister  one  day  in  the  presence  of  the  king ; 
"  I  cannot  even  show  myself  at  th^e  window.  It  was  but  yes- 
terday I  did  so,  and  to  get  a  little  air,  when  one  of  the  can- 
noniers,  after  a  gross  insult,  told  me,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  have  my  head  on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  That  terrible 
garden  there :  on  one  side  I  see  a  man  mounted  in  a  chair, 
reading  aloud  all  sort  of  terrible  things  against  us ;  on  the  other. 
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Bome  officer  or  abb4  dragged  into  one  of  the  bBBms  in  the  midst 
of  abuse  and  blows ;  and  all  this  time  70a  see  others  ploying  at 
football,  quite  unconcerned.  What  a  residence  to  be  placed  in ! 
and  what  a  people  1"  Dumourier  had  nothing  to  answer ;  what 
could  he  answer?"  but  still  he  returned  always  to  the  same 
point;  and  advised  that  a  common  cause  should  be  made  with 
the  Assembly,  always  looking  upon  a  counter  revolution  as  im- 
possible. "Novr  fqr  Dumourier  to  think  thus,  and  to  act  upon 
his  opinions  so  early  as  the  spring  of  1792,  was  to  show  great 
sagacity  and  firmness. 

The  great  question  was,  as  you  have  already  seen,  what  was 
the  king  to  do  on  the  subject  of  the 'two  decrees ;  and  Dumourier 
seems  to  have  fought  the  battle  of  his  unhappy  master  with 
great  spirit  and  ability  at  the  council  board.  He  reproached 
the  minister  Servan  for  having  proposed  the  decree  of  the  camp, 
without  having  first  taken  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  without 
having  received  even  the  sanction  of  his  own  colleagues ;  and 
he  startled  even  the  Girondists  themselves,  by  remonstniting 
with  them  on  their  foUy  in  attempting  to  bring  twenty  thousand 
feder6s  to  form  a  camp  near  Paris,  nineteen  ti^ousand  of  whom 
would  be  Jacobins,  of  whom  the  first  daring,  ambitious  man 
would  be  able  to  avail  himself,  and  probably  deistroy  the  authors 
of  the  decree  themselves ;  and  this  troop,  too,  to  be  brought  to 
Paris,  while  the  armies  were  weak  and  the  frontiers  bare- 
Such  were  the  terms  in  which  Dumourier  expressed  hiniself 
at  the  council-board ;  and  the  result  at  last  was,  that  Dumourier 
was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  requested,  both  by  the  king 
and  queen,  to  rid  them,  if  possible,  of  their  three  insolent  and 
factious  ministers,  Eoland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^re.  Dumourier  had 
not  been  on  good  terms  with  them  for  some  time  before,  and 
they  were  now  dismissed. 

But  Dumourier,  as  well  as  the  ministers  that  succeeded, 
thought  the  sanction  of  the  two  decrees  necessary,  not  only  to 
the  king's  safety,  but  to  their  own,  and  indeed  to  tibeir  character, 
that  they  might  not  appear  to  have  sacrificed  their  principles  to 
their  elevation. 

But  the  king  afterwards,  though  he  would  have  sanctioned  the 
decree  for  the  camp,  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to  the 
decree  against  the  priests.  Dumourier  had  to  resign,  and  at 
length  to  render  in  his  accounts  to  the  king  and  take  his  leave. 
**^You  go  then  to  join  the  army  of  Luckner  }*'  said  the  king. 
"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Dumourier,  *'Iam  delighted  to  quit  tins 
frightful  city.     I  have  but  one  regret ;   you  are  in  danger." 
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"Yes,"  replied  Louis  with  a  sigh,  "I  certainly  am."  "Ah, 
are!"  returned  the  minister,  "you  can  no  longer  suppose  that 
I  speak  from  any  interested  motive ;  let  me  implore  you  not  to 
persist  in  your  fetal  resolution."  "  Speak  no  more  of  it,"  said 
the  king ;  *'  my  part  is  taken.'*  "Ah,  sire !  you  said  the  same, 
when  in  this  very  chamber,  in  presence  of  the  queen,  you  gave 
me  your  word."  "  I  was  wrong  then,"  said  the  king,  "  and  I 
repent  that  I  did  so."  "  It  is  now,  sire,  that  you  are  wrong, 
not  then.  I  shall  see  you  no  more.  They  abuse  your  religious 
Bcruples ;  they  are  leaaing  you  on  to  a  civu  war ;  you  are  with- 
out force,  and  you  will  be  overpowered.  History  will  accuse 
you  of  having  caused  the  calamities  of  France :  observe  the  ri- 
dicule attached  to  the  character  of  James  II."  "  God  is  my 
witness,"  said  Louis,  putting  his  hands  on  those  of  Dumourier, 
and  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  affliction,  "  Ood  is  my  witness,  that 
I  wish  the  happiness  of  France."  "  I  doubt  it  not,  sire,"  said 
Dumourier,  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  overcome  with  his  feelings ; 
*'  but  you  are  answerable  to  God,  not  only  for  the  purity,  but  for 
the  enlightened  direction  of  your  intentions.  You  think  you 
are  protecting  religion,  and  you  are  destroying  it.  The  priests 
will  be  massacred ;  you  will  lose  ^our  crown,  perhaps  your 
wife,  your  children."  A  short  silence  for  a  moment  ensued ; 
the  king  pressed  his  hand.  "  Sire,  if  all  the  French  knew  you, 
as  I  know  you,  our  calamities  would  soon  be  at  an  end.  You 
wish  the  happiness  of  France  ;  it  requires  then  the  sacrifice  of 
your  scruples.  You  have  been  sacrificing  yourself  to  the  nation 
ever  since  1789 ;  continue  to  do  so,  and  our  troubles  will  at 
length  cease ;  the  Constitution  be  accomplished,  the  French  re- 
turn to  ytienx  natural  character,  and  the  rest  of  your  reign  be 
happy." 

"  I  expect  my  death,"  said  the  king,  with  a  mournful  air, 
"  and  I  already  forgive  them.  You  I  fiiank  for  the  sensibility 
you  have  shown.  You  have  served  me  well,  and  you  have  my 
esteem.  If  I  am  ever  to  see  a  bettei*  day,  you  shall  have  proofs 
of  it,"  The  king  then  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  a  window. 
Dumourier  gathered  up  his  papers  slowly,  that  he  might  have 
.  time  to  compose  himself  before  he  left  the  room,  and  as  he 
opened  the  door,  the  king  made  an  approach  to  it,  and  address- 
ing him  with  great  feeling,  "  Adieu,"  he  said,  "  all  happiness 
attend  you !" 
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LECTURE    XXVI. 

KING'S  MISSION  BY  MALLET  DF  PAN. 

The  king  might  be  seoBibly  affected  bj  the  generous  devotion  <^ 
Bumourier  to  hie  caase,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to 
adopt  his  counsels.  He  had  taken  other  views  of  his  own  situ- 
ation, and  had  of  late  hoped  for  relief  under  his  misliMrtuneB 
from  another  source.  He  had  been  led  to  oonsider  whai  asnst- 
anoe  could  be  derived  firom  without.  The  armies  of  the  Qannan 
courts  were  in  motion ;  war  had  been  declared ;  every  calamity 
was  impending  over  himself  and  his  country ;  and  though  Du- 
mourier  could  see  no  alternative  but  resistance  ito  all  inFadera, 
the  king  had  entertained  other  hopes,  and  had  thoinght,  by  a 
communication  to  the  emperor  and  tiie  king  of  Prussia,  not  only 
to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war,  but  procure  a  situation  of  raoie 
dignity  and  repose  for  himself.  But  this  was  a  strong  measure, 
and  one  of  doubtfcd  pdiioy ;  and  the  question  that  we  h«ve  now 
therefore  arrived  at,  is  the  conduct  of  the  king  with  rei^ct  to 
foreign  powers.  < 

I  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  court  and  its  adherents  nev«r 
could  endure  the  Revolution  from  4he  first;  and  that  they  wm?e 
always  looking  for  assistance  from  tiiie  emperor  and  the  German 
princes.  But  we  have  all  through  these  Ie^;n2e8  made> a  dis- 
tinction between  the  king  and  his  court,  and  we  have  continued 
this  distinction  down  to  the  period  before  us.  The  GircmdiBts, 
indeed,  made  no  such  distinction,  at  least  never  acted  upon  it ; 
and  the  Convention  afterwards  put  the  king  to  death,  on  ike 
plea,  that  he  had  intrigued  with  foreign  powers,  and  be^i  a 
traitor  to  the  liberties  of  his  country* 

It  is  therefore  a  point  of  great  cariosity  and  importance  to 
determine,  what  were  really  the  views  and  the  conduct  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch  at  this  particular  period,  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1792. 

I  consider  Bertrand  de  Moleville  as  suffloient  authority  on  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  He  held  the  Bevolution,  and  «dl  its 
abettors,  in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  thought  he  couM  not  do 
greater  honour  to  any  man,  than  by  representing  him  aa  unfii- 
vourable  to  it;  as  endeavouring  to  stay  its  progress ;  aa  ready  to 
restore  the  old  regime  by  any  means  in  his  power ;  by  force,  if 
necessary,  or  even  by  calling  for  the  invasion  of  foreign  powers. 
He  seems  to  me  to  <ysgui8e  no  project  of  this  sort,  that  we  can 
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suppose  to  have  t)een  fonned;  and  we  need  look  no  farther  than 
the  account  he  gives  for  information  of  this  kind.  Ail  through 
his  work  you  will  see  the  distinction  exist  which  we  have  set 
up  between  the  king  and  those  around  him.  It  was  evidently 
a  subject  of  much  secret  lamentation,  that  the  king  had  such  a 
honror  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  shedding  lihe  blood  of  his  subjects; 
aad  iBertzand  de  MoLeville  would  have  considered  himself  as 
adding  to  the  iteapeotability  of  the  character  of  hb  royal  master, 
if  he  could  ha^e  desorifoed  him  as  more  ixtdigiiaiit,  than  he  ap- 
p^fired  to  be»  witk  the  patriots,  as  moare  shocked  with  the  dimi** 
nutions  of  his  prerogatives,  as  more  ready  to  call  for  assistance 
firom  whatever  quadrter  it  eould  be  {usicared. 

He  says,  however,  positively,  that  the  king,  on  heaaag  oonfiden- 
tiaHj  asked,  gave  his  mioisteiB  to  undetfstand  on  the  <^ning  of 
the  Legtaktive  Assembly,  that  he  had  adopted  and  meant  to  be 
ihithfdl  to  the  oosstitutioB ;  and  in  this  fcame  of  mind  we  must 
have  supposed  him  to  have  remained  at  any  period  of  time,  dvt- 
ring  windli  fiertrand  de  KoleriUe  says  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

I  hasten  therelbre  to  the  period  now  ntixe  immediately  before 

OS. 

Writing  the  history  of  March  1192,  "The  ^ng,"  saysBer- 
trand  de  Moleville,  "  redueed  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  forming  a 
new  ministry  (the  Girondist  ministry)  at  a  moment,  when  it  was 
impesaibla  for  him  to  eall  upon  a  single  individual  on  whose  at- 
tachment he  could  depend,  appeared  more  affected  and  uneasy 
ihan  ^r&Cy  tUi  the  ^teager  ti  his  situation.  Instead  of  the  air  of 
etmtempt  and  indiffeseoce  with  whidi  he  had  till  then  heme  the 
insults  and  outrages  he  h$d  been  esposed  to,  by  the  audacity  of 
tiie  Assembly  and  the  rage  of  the  Jaoobias,  oonstemation  and 
dcgectioB  were  marked  in  his  oounteiuuice  during  the  mehmcholy 
council  of  the  10th  of  Kareh,  the  last  I  ever  attended. '' 

''  la  the  subsequent  month  of  April,"  he  says,  **  the  answer 
of  the  Austrian  court  (referring  to  the  note  of  the  18th  of 
March),  which  the  Assembly  had  indecently  treated  as  evasive 
and  insignificant,  completely  seconded  the  views  of  the  factious, 
and  eooceaied  under  the  veil  of  public  interests,  and  of  the 
honeur  and  dig^ty  of  the  nation^  the  guilty  motives  of  their 
wishing  for  war.  They  provoked  it  so  eagerly,  only  that  they 
might  have  more  opportunities  and  meahs  of  attackucig  the 
ki^,  and  renderiog  him  odious  to  tfaa  people,  by  accusing  him 
from  time  to  time  oi  treachery,  and  of  holding  intelligenoe  with 
the  formgA  powers*  This  scrupuloas  hocuxmj,"  he  says,  ^^  with 
mlmh  ius  msjesty,  trae  to  his  oath,  eaeried  the  amstiiutmi 
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into  execution,  had  hitherto  disconcerted  all  the  mazMBtiTres  of 
the  Jacohins^  and  the  ^^arges  they  were  continually  making 
against  him,  of  not  liking  it,  and  of  wishing  to  overtiirow  it,  in 
order  to  restore  the  old  system,  were  no  longer  considered,  hut 
as  calumnies  too  vague  and  worn  out  to  produce  any  eflSaetl 

"  War  opened  a  vast  field  of  new  impostures,  much  more 
serious,  and  douhly  dangerous,  as  the  eager  credulity  of  the 
people  in  tales  of  plots,  treachery,  and  coire^ndenoe  with  the 
enemy,  made  it  unnecessary  for  those  who  circulated  such  im* 
postures,  to  adduce  any  proof  of  them,  or  even  to  support  tham 
hy  the  least  reference. 

"  The  king,"  he  continues,  **  was  aware  of  these  dangers^ 
which  alarmed  him  much  more  for  his  family  than  fofr  hinuelf. 
But  his  mind  was  affected  in  a  still  greater  degree^  at  the  me- 
lancholy prospect  of  any  species  oi  calamity  which  war  would 
hring  upon  France,  and  he  saw  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  it 
was  now  become  inevitable. 

'*  All  that  the  king  could  do,  was  to  dday  and  impede,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  the  fatal  decision  of  the  council  on 
M.  de  IN^oailles'  last  dispatches ;  nor  did  his  majesty  consult  to 
propose  to  the  Assembly  to  declare  war  against  .the  emperor, 
till  he  had  obliged  all  the  ministeiB  separately  to  give  him  their 
opinions  written  and  signed." 

Prom  these  extracts,  and  from  all  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
it  is  very  clear,  that  the  king  gave  no  assent  to  this  war ;  no 
assent,  addressed  either  to  the  one  party  or  the  other.  He  saw 
in  it  no  peace  for  himself,  and  no  happiness  for  his  people. 

But  information  still  more  curious  and  important  is  soon  after 
imparted  to  his  readers  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville. 

In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  it  appears  that  the  Austrians 
had  the  advantage*  The  number  of  those  who  emigrated 
became  daily  more  considerable;  whole  regiments  went  over  to 
the  enemy. 

"  They  are  only  traitors  who  have  deserted,"  said  the  war 
minister,  Bervan,  in  the  sitting  of  May  14;  ''it  is,  perhaps,  a 
blessing  we  ought  to  look  for :  nothing  can  be  more  fortunate 
for  the  troops  ^an  to  see  the  filth,  l^iat  may  be  among  tiiem, 
drained  off." 

''  But  the  king,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  ''  far  firom 
yielding  to  this  paMotic  security,  saw,  with  ttie  deepest  sorrow, 
France  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  bloody  war,  which  the  general 
disorganization  seemed  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  on,  and 
which  more  than  ever  exposed  our  fronlier  provinceB  to  inva* 
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sion.  ffis  nugoetyy  above  all,  ^aded  a  civil  war,  aad  did  not 
doubt. tiiat  it  would  break  oat  on  tbe  new&«f  the  first  advantage 
gained  over  the  French  troops  by  the  emigrant  corps,  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  Austrian  army.  It  was,  indeed,  but  too 
much  to  be  feared,  that  the  Jacobins  and  the  people,  in  their 
fury,  would  make  bloody  reprisals,  on  the  priests  and  nobles 
remaining  in  Franoe.  These  fears,"  says  Bertrand  de  Moleyille, 
^*  which  he  expressed  in  a  letter  to  me,  were  the  occasion  of 
xny  proposing  to  him  (and  you  wiU  observe  this  statement  which 
Bertirand  de  Moleville  is  now  making)  to  send  a  person  of  con- 
fidence to  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia,  to  endeavour  to 
prevail  on  iiiem  not  to  allow  tl^ir  armies  to  act  offensively 
against  Pranee,  until  they  shoidd  be  under  the  inevitable  neces* 
aity  of  so  doing;  and  even  in  that<;ase,  to  let  the  entrance  of 
their  armies  into  France  be  preceded  by  a  manifesto,  in  which 
.they  should  declare,  '  That  forced  to  take  arms  by  an  unjust 
attack,  they  did  not  impute  that  aggression  either  to  the  king 
or  to  ilie  French  nation,  but  to  a  criminal  faction,  which  op- 
pressed both;  that,  consequently,  far  from  departing  from 
tiie  sentiments  of  amity  which  united  thom  to  France,  dieir  in- 
tention, on  the  oontrary,  was  to  deliver  that  nation  from  tyranny, 
and  retire  it  to  legal  order  and  tranquillity ;  that  they  had  no 
view  of  interfering  with  the  form  of  government,  but  merely 
seeure  to  the  nation  the  right  of  adopting  that,  which  suited  it 
best;  that  all  idea  of  conquest  was  foreign  to  their  thoughts; 
that  private  {nxitperty  should  be  by  them  equally  reiipected  as 
national  property ;  tiiat  their  majesties  took  all  peaceable  and 
futhful  subjects  under  their  protection ;  that  they  considered  as 
their  enemies  those  only  who  were  the  enemies  of  France,  viz. 
the  faction  of  the  Jaaobins,  and  all  its  adherents,'  "  &c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  very  remarkable  account  given  by  Bertrand  de 
Moleville ;  and  these  must  be  considered  as  at  that  time  (May 
1792)  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  since  they  were  these  which 
the  minister  proposed  to  him  to  adopt,  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  observed  to  be  passing  in  the  king's  mind;  and  they  must 
bei  considered  as  benevolent  and  moderate,  and  on  the  whole  as 
patriotic,  in  the  king  and  his  advisers,  if  it  be  remembered,  as 
it  must  always  be,  tiiat  no  one  ever  supposed  {they  at  least  did 
not)  that  any  ^ective  resistance  could  be  made  to  the  progress 
of  the  allied  forces.  All  tiiis  is  true ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
yoia  will  immediately  see,  that  there  was  here  a  distinct  commu- 
nication between  the  king  and  the  allied  powers,  and  you  must 
be  awarej  that  thh  was.  in  itself  a  very  objectionable  measure. 
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**  In  eoBBeqnenee,"  oontiniifiB  Bertra&d  de-MoIerille,  ^'  of  the 
manner  in  iivhioh  I  had  oftoi  he«rd.M.Meloaet  speak  of  Mallet 
du  Fan,  I  adyised  the  long  to  employ  him  on  this  occasion.  The 
talents  and  probity  of  M^et  da  Fan  were  not  nnknown  to  the 
king,  who  immediately  agse^  to  my  propoeal." 

After  some  otiier  particulars,  Berbwid  de  MoleTille  goes  on 
to  mention,  that  the  instmctionB  whieh  related  to  this  aiission 
were  drawn  up  by  Mallet  da  Fan  according  to  the  king's  direc- 
tions ;  that  they  were  composed,  in  the  main,  of  seven  articles, 
and  were  of  the  following  tenor : — 

**  1.  The  king  not  only  exhorts  hot  bcseediflB  the  pnnoea  and 
the  French  emigrants  to  give  no  grounds,  by  a  hostile  a&d  of- 
fensive concurrence  on  their  part,  for  diveatixig  ihe  present  war 
of  the  character  of  a  foreign  one  waged  between  difietent 
powers. 

**  2.  He  expressly  recomm^idB  to  tiiem  to  leave  to  him  and 
the  interfering  courts  the  oonsideration  and  care  of  their  intevests 
when  the  time  for  treating  them  arrives. 

**  3.  They  must  appear  only  parties,  and  not  arbiters  in  the 
dispute ;  as  the  arbitration  shoidd  be  reserved  for  his  majesty, 
when  restored  io  liberty,  and  for  the  powers  requiring  it. 

<<4.  Any  other  conduct  would  produce  a  civil  war;  endanger 
tiie  lives  of  the  king  and  his  fiunily;  overturn  the  throne;  oanse 
a  massacre  of  the  royalists ;  secure  to  the  Jaoobins  all  therevo- 
lutionists  who  have  abandoned,  and  who  are  daily  abandoning 
them;  rekindle  a  fire  that  seems  dying  away;  and  give  gieat 
ibree  to  a  resistance,  which  wiU  yicdd  at  the  first  sncceases,  if 
the  fate  of  the  Eevolntion  shall  appesr  exdusively  iatraated  to 
those  (the  royal  family)  against  whom  it  was  dizeoted,  and  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  it 

**  5.  To  represent  to  the  conrts  of  Yieona  and  Berlin  tiie  pro- 
priety of  a  manifesto,  in  common  lor  tbem  and  the  other  states 
who  have  entered  into  tilie  oomfederation ;  the  knportanoe  of 
drawing  up  this  mani&stoin  suck  a  manner  as  to  distingaish 
the  Jacobins  £:om  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  to  encourage  all  tiiioss 
who  may  return  &om  their  error ;  or,  who,  nvt  wishing  for  t^e 
present  constitution,  desire  a  suppression  of  abnseS)  and  a  mticnal 
liberty,  under  a  monarohy  Hmited  by  law. 

**  6.  To  state  in  the  manifesto  the  fundamentad  truth,  that 
the  war  is  directed  against  a  JBaction  destructive  of  society,  and 
not  against  the  Frea^  nation ;  tiiat  it  is  the  defisnoe  of  legid 
governments  and  nations  against  a  furious  anarehy,  &c.  to  r^ 
move  all  fear  of  .^ismembennent ;  to  impoae  na  lavs,  Imt  to  de- 
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dard  with  energy  to  the  Aflsembly,  admimatrfltiTB  bodies,  &c. 
that  they  ahouid  be  held  mdividaaily  Tesponsible,  ia  their  pear- 
sons  and  propei^y  for  all  outrsges  comQiitted  againit  the  Baored 
pmBon  of  tiie  king,  or  those  of  the  qoeen  and  their  family,  and 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  any  citizen  whatever. 

''  7.  To  express  the  king's  wif^,  that  in  entering  the  kingdom 
the  powers  should  declare  that  they  are  ready  to  agree  to  a 
peace,  bat  that  they  neilhercan  nor  will  treat  but  with  the  king; 
that  in  conseqaonce  they  require  that  he  thonld  be  restored  to 
full  liberty  ;  and  then,  that  a  congress  be  assembled,  in  which 
the  different  interests  ^lall  be  disoussed  csa  the  grounds,  already 
settled,  the  emigrants  be  admitted  as  parties  complaining,  and 
the  general  plan  of  reform  negotiated  under  the  auspices  and 
guarantee  of  the  powers." 

Such  were  the  instructions,  according  to  the  account  of  Ber- 
trand*de  MoleyiUe ;  and  l^e  king,  he  afterwards  says,  explained 
them  in  a  mos.t  ample  manner,  and  I^Mse  explanations  were  cont- 
municated  to  Mallet  du  Fan;  and  Bertrond  de  Moleville  dis- 
daims  on.  the  part  of  his  majesty  aU  jealousy  of  the  emigitants 
and  princes,  such  as  had  been  imputed  to  him ;  that  he  obserred 
always,  he  says,  in  ihe  king  tshe  most  affectionate  Mendship  for 
tiie  princes ;  but,  above  all,  an  extreme  horror  at  the  least  idea 
of  a  civil  war. 

Afterwards  it  appears,  that  Bertrand  de  Moleville  s^it  Mallet 
du  Pan  (who  had  proceeded  on  his  mission)  a  detail  of  the  oe- 
ourreDces  on  the  20th  of  June ;  and  observed  to  him,  that  it  was 
very  much  to  be  feared,  that  similar  scenes  would  be  repeated,  and 
with  eoDsequences  still  more  dtsastrens,  unless  the  factious  were 
restrained  by  the  dread  of  a  striking  and  speedy  vengeance.  **  I 
dwelt  consequently,"  says  he,  "  with  tlie  greater  force  on  the 
Beoessity  of  hastening  as  mueh  as  possible  the  publication  of  the 
manifesto,  without  which,  I  said,  all  was  lost." 

Bertrand  de  Moleville,  in  his  history  of  July,  observes :  ^*  The 
manifesto  of  the  powers  (the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto)  at 
length  appeared,  and  for  a  moment  gave  a  pause  to  the  manoeuvres 
which  agitated  the  capital.  The  manifesto  so  nnidi  expected, 
was  not  tiiat,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  proposed  by  Midlet  du 
Pan  and  agreed  to,  but  one  drawn  up  by  Dulimon,  as  dictated 
by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  king  of  Prussia;  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  signed  it,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
not  even  been  consulted  upon  it.  The  publication  of  it  produced 
an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  had  been  expected." 

Snoh  are  the  representations  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  and 
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these  must  now  be  considered  fts  the  facts  of  iiistoiy ;  thej  are 
intended  to  be  such  by  this  confidential  minister,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  hare  mentioned,  may  as  such  be  received. 

Now,  on  the  whole  of  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that  thare 
is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made  between  originally  exciting  and 
ealUng  upon  fore^n  powers  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavouring to  influence  their  conduct,  when  they  had  akeady 
been  placed  in  a  hostile  attitude ;  when  war  had  been  already 
declared ;  when  they  were  already  approaching  as  enemies  and 
invaders ;  when  they  were  approaching,  whether  the  king  in- 
terfered and  offered  his  own  oounsels  and  requests,  or  not.  Tli« 
king  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  observations  that 
can  be  made,  founded  on  this  distindaon. 

The  king,  it  must  be  again  observed,  meant  not  a  civil  war ; 
he  thought  he  could,  by  proper  demonstrations  of  the  strength 
and  wishes  of  the  foreign  powers  united  to  his  own^  awe  the 
factions,  and  enable  the  weU- disposed  to  support  his  cause,  and 
in  that,  as  he  believed,  the  cause  of  the  best  interests  of  Enmce. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that  a  counter-revolution 
was  intended.  There  is  nothing  said  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville 
of  La  Payette's  constitution  or  tiie  liberties  of  Prance ;  and  the 
king,  by  sending  a  confidential  agent  to  these  allied  soverei^iis, 
showed  that  in  his  existing  situation  he  was  ready  to  receive 
assistance  from  them,  and  that  he  did  not  think  their  inter- 
ference in  itself  unlawM,  if  they  would  take  his  advice ;  at 
leasts  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  thing  said  of  this 
nature  to  the  allied  powers,  though  there  is  to  the  emigrants: 
they,  it  seems,  are  not  to  press  forward,  lest  a  civil  war  should 
be  the  consequ^iee;  but  with  regard  to  the  allied  powen^ 
though  they  are  not  to  impose  any  law  on  Prance,  or  proceed  at 
all,  but  with  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  the  king,  still,  on 
these  suppositions  and  with  these  reservations,  the  national  dig- 
nity is  considered  as  uniiijured,  and  the  interests  of  Prance  si^* 
ficiently  consulted. 

The  character  of  the  king  must,  I  think,  be  submitted  to  any 
censure  that  is  fairly  deduoible  from  these  last  statements.  We 
do  not  say  with  the  king's  accusers,  and  even  the  historian 
Thiers,  that  he  invited  the  allied  powers  into  Prance,  but  that 
he  communicated  with  them,  when  coming.  He  did  not  indeed 
prevent  their  ooming ;  but  invite  them,  or  cause  their  comings 
he  did  not. 

But  we  will  return  to  considerations  of  this  kind  hereafter; 
/or  I  have  now  to  mention  to  jou,  that;  though  I  Ihink  th^e  are 
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ample  tnateriak  for  the  reflection  of  the  student^  thus  famished 
by  Bertrasd  de  MoleTillOy  still,  that  materials  even  more  ample 
than  these  exist ;  and  I  will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  l^em  to 
yotur  consideration. 

It  has  happened  that  the  son  of  Mallet  da  Fan  found,  among 
his  father's  papers,  a  copy  of  the  memorial  which  was  actually 
presented  to  the  allied  sorereigns.  This  is  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  expressed  my  obligations  in  so  strong  a  manner  at  the 
Gpenmg  of  these  lectures,  and  he  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
this  memorial,  and  allowed  me  to  endeavour  to  turn  it  to  the 
purposes  of  your  information  and  instruction  in  any  manner  I 
can.  This  is  the  memorial  to  which  Bertrand  de  MoleyHle  al- 
ludes,  and  of  which  he  means  to  give  his  reader  a  general  repre- 
sentation by  l^e  seven  articles  I  have  quoted  firom  him ;  but  the 
memorial  itself,  though  the  main  purport  of  it  is  very  fairly 
given  (a  testimony  this  to  the  good  faith  of  Bertrand  de  Mole- 
ville^'  as  an  historian)  is  far  more  full  and  circumstantial,  and 
affords,  as  it  appears  to  n^e,  a  very  complete  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  opinions,  hopes,  and  fears  that  were  entertained  by 
the  king  at  this  critical  period,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  own 
situation,  but  to  the  characters  and  intentions  of  aU  the  parties 
around  him.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you  the  best  notion  of  it  I 
can,  immediately,  and  I  shall  leave  it  on  the  teble  for  the  in- 
spection of  any  one  who  would  wish  to  consider  it  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  from  this  memorial,  that  a 
counter-revolution  was  intended.  The  very  first  words  are 
these  (I  translate  from  the  original) : — "  Two  inseparable  ob* 
jecte  present  themselves  in  the  management  and  aim  of  the  ap- 
proaching counter-revolution;  first,  tiie means  of  effecting  it; 
and,  secondly,  those  of  maintaining  it." 

And  again  i^^**  The  means  of  success,^'  says  the  memorial^ 
'^  exist  in  foreign  combination  and  forces ;  but  we  must  not  here 
confine  ourselves  solely  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  resistance 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  armies  of  the  Bevolution."  These 
are  the  words ;  so  that  a  counter-revolution  was  the  object,  the 
allied  armies  the  means,  and  the  armies  of  the  Eevolution  the 
difficulty— the  enemy  to  be  overcome. 

And  with  respect  to  the  new  order  of  things  that  was  to  be 
introduced,  it  was  not  the  constitution  of  La  Payette,  or  any 
modification  of  it,  but  a  limited  monarchy :  on  the  whole,  the 
old  r^me  cleared  of  its  abuses ;  but  the  views  of  the  king  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  will  best  be  seen  by  attending  to  the 
various  obeetrationa  that  are  made  by  him  on  the  parties  then 
existing  in  the  state. 
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'<  At  the  present  moment/'  saye  the  weHiorial,  **  tke  eapital 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jaoobins^  who  possese  the 
m^'ority  in  the  j^ational  Assembly,  all  important  platband  the 
municipalities.  His  nugesty's  oouncil  cannot  sttppert  Ha'elf 
another  month." 

You  see  here  that  no  great  distinction  was  made  by  ^ho  kin^ 
between  the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins.    Thua  again  :*^ 

''The  Jacobins/'  says  the  memoiial,  ''ate  divided  into  two 
sections,  which  pursue  the  same  ends  by  difSere&t  measiives,  and 
which,  often  at  yariance,  are  always  ready  to  ra«UBite  when  a 
fresh  blow  is  to  be  struck  at  the  royal  prerogatiTe,  or  aome  at- 
tempt made  against  the  superior  claasea. 

V  The  section  now  in  power  has  for  its  cbief  preddeiit  the 
Abb6  SieyeSy  who  goyems  it  along  with  Brisaot,  Condoreet, 
Potion,  Gensonn6,  Yeiigniaud,  Guadet,  and  Manuel."  These,  a& 
the  student  is  aware,  were  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists. 
.  ''This  cabal/'  says  the  memorial,  '<had  fonaed  the  late 
ministry.  Besides  its  oum  adherents,  it  generally  rallies  to  its 
side  the  great  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  political  or 
cowardly  knayes,  who  have  classed  themselyea  in  the  Natiooal 
Assembly  under  the  appellatioa  of  Independents.  The  project 
of  this  cabal  is  to  form  a  republic,  not  in  name^  but  im  fact ;  by 
a  reduction  of  the  civil  list  to  five  millions,  by  the  retrenchment 
of  most  of  the  powers  left  to  the  king,  and  by  achanf^  of  dynasty, 
in  which  the  new  chief  should  be  a  kind  of  honimiry  pnesident 
of  the  republic,  to  whom  they  would  give  an  exeoatire  eouncil, 
appointed  by  the  Ajssembly,  that  is,  by  their  eommittee." 

The  description  here  given,  by  the  king,  of  the  Girondist  party, 
as  it  stood  at  this  period,  cannot^  I  think,  be  oonsidered  as  in- 
correct. The  motives  of  their  conduct  wo«ld  be  the  only  point 
to  be  disputed.  With  some,  they  would  be  fonnd  in  a  lust  of 
power  and  a  taste  for  violent  counsels;  with  ethers,  in  a  proper 
distrust  of  the  king,  and  a  patriotic  determinalioin  to  maintain 
their  Eevolution. 

There  will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  the  king  ofn  the 
subject  of  the  lower  section,  the  Jacobins. 

*'  The  second  party,"  says  the  memoml,  ''  whioh  divides  the 
Jacobins,  is  composed  of  rude  agitators,  of  impatient  BepuUxaanB, 
of  wretches  who,  not  being  able  to  endure  any  goyexumeBt,  de- 
sire eternal  anarchy. 

''By  the  help  of  their  charter  of  the  Bights  of  Man,  they 
would  extend  their  levelling  principle  over  aU  le^ai  pre-emi- 
nence, and  over  all  property;  they  will  haye  oo  kii^;  mad  the 
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only  goyermnent  l^ey  desire  is  the  democracy  of  k  deliberating 
mob.  Bobespierre,  Dantoiiy  Chabot,  Merlin,  Bazire,  Thuriot, 
mid  a  hundred  ol^ers-of  thc^  same  species;  supported  b  j  the  club 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  by  the  ftatemal  societies,  manage  this  dis- 
orderly faction,  which  retains  a  very  numerous  party  in  the  club 
of  the  Jaeobinsy  wfaieh  has  the  disposal  of  most  of  the  popular 
libellers,  of  Hhe  pike-men,  and  of  the  scum  of  the  capital." 

I  do  not,  I  say,  think  ihat  much  objection  can  be  made  to  this 
desciiption  cf  ihe  ikeadfdl  men  who  are  commonly  meant  when 
we  speak  of  Ihe  Jacobins;  nor,  again,  to  what  follows : — 

**  Both  these  parties,"  the  memorial  goes  on  to  obserVe,  '*  work 
by  the  same  means,  but  the  first  (that  of  the  Girondists)  acts 
less  openly,  carries  on  its  crimes  with  less  impetuosity,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  other  of  cunning,  of  some  ability,  of  being 
directed  by  the  Abb^  Sieyes ;  but  the  vilest  agents,  rioters  by 
profession,  br^^ands,  regicides,  fanatics,  villains  of  every  kind, 
form  the  amy,  c(»!uaoii  to  both,  and  they  do  not  leave  it  a  single 
day  unemployed." 

This  statement,  too,  of  the  memorial,  must,  1  conceive  be  al- 
lowed.   Tou  will  observe  hereafber,  if  you  read  her  Memoirs, 
an  admisdon  to  this  effect  by  M*.  Eoland.     '^  The  pack,"  she 
talks  of,  whose  excesses,  as  she  calls  them,  "  were  not  at  all  what 
she  could  approve,  or  what  should  go  unpunished." 
«  After  observing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  connected  with 
the  lower  Jacobins,  the  memorial  proceeds  to  consider  the  party 
of  ihe  Constitutionalists  and  the  Feuillans.     And  here  I  must 
remark,  that  on  no  occasion  does  the  court  or  even  the  king  ap- 
pear to  such  disadvantage,  as  whenever  this  intermediate  party 
of  La  Fayette  and  hk  Mends  are  concerned.     As  it  strikes  me, 
all  reasonableness  aiad  candour  are  then  at  an  end.  That  these  pa- 
triots made  mistakes,  may  be  admitted ;  I  have  exhibited  what 
I  think  tjiey  were,  through  the  whole  of  these  lectures :  but  that 
they  were  patriots,  and  did  not  mean  ill  to  the  monarchy,  must 
surely  be  allowed.     But  no  merit  of  this  kind  was  suf&cieiit ; 
nothing  could  atone  for  the  original  crime  of  having  been  the 
first  and  great  movers  of  the  Eevolution,  and  the  antipathy  of 
the  queen,  and  the  court  to  La  Fayette  may  be  shown,  in  more 
i2ista2ic6S  than  one,  to  have  not  a  Uttie  contributed  to  tiieir  own 
destruction. 

The  conclusion  (and  it  is  a  very  mortifying  one)  is,  that  no 
principles  of  civil  liberty  can  be  endured  by  those  rulers  of  the 
earth,  who  have  been  bred  up  under  arbitrary  governments ;  and 
if  this  was  not  abo  the  case  with  Louis  XYI.,  though  it  was  with 
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the  queen  and  in  general  wifh  the  higher  orders  of  France,  it  19 
a  merit  in  him  which  should  neter  be  forgotten. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  memorial.  '^  It  is  not  easy/'  says  the 
memorial,  ''to  class  the  Oonstitationalists  and  the  FeuUIans. 
They  form  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  motley  characters ;  men 
of  yarious  inconsistencies,  of  dissimilar  sentiments^  of  contradic- 
tory plans,  of  enthusiastic  metaphysics,  and  of  a  disappointed 
ambition  which  seeks  only  to  rise  again." 

The  memorial  then  goes  on  to  describe  these  men,  and  iiie 
different  projects  that  they  had  attempted,  but  in  a  manner  too 
detailed  tb  admit  of  quotation,  and,  I  must  add,  in  a  manner 
that  appears  to  me  unfair  and  unjust. 

These  men  (La  Fayette  and  his  M^ds)  ndlied  round  the  king 
on  his  return  from  Yarennes ;  they  saved  him  &om  the  dethrone- 
ment that  would  have  been  tMn  the  immediate  measure  of  the 
violent  party,  of  Potion  and  others ;  they  produced,  and  upheld 
and  insisted  on  the  constitution ;  they  thus  gave  the  monarchy 
of  France  its  last  and  only  chance.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more, 
after  the  king  and  court  had  tried  their  own  measure,  and  had 
failed,  an  attempt  to  escape;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  not  very  agreeable  to  read  the  following  paragraph^  which 
appears  in  the  memorial : — 

**  Next  to  these  come  the  idolaters  of  the  constitution,  a  species 
of  maniacs,  whom  the  fieuitious  eYithusiasm  or  political  affectation 
(bel  esprit)  attach  to  their  superstition.  They  have  persuaded 
themselves,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Jacobins,  the  constitution 
would  prosper ;  and  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  persuade 
them  that  the  constitution  itself  is  the  origin  and  support  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  that  if  those  of  St.  Honors  were  destroyed,  it 
would  produce  others  in  the  course  of  six  months." 

This,  I  must  repeat,  is  not  the  paragraph  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  memoir  drawn  up  under  the  eye  and  direction  of 
the  king.  » 

So  much  for  what  is  said,  in  this  memorial,  of  the  Jacobins, 
the  Girondists,  and  the  Constitutionalists.  It  is,  in  the  last  place, 
carious  to  inquire  what  is  said  of  the  remaining  party  that  first 
appeared  in  this  Kevolution,— -the  party  of  Mounier,  Lally  Tol- 
lendal  and  his  friends.  These  fare  better ;  and  the  paragraph 
is  indicative  of  the  opinions  of  the  king  £rom  the  first  broking 
out  of  the  Eevolution  to  the  period  before  us. 

**  We  shall  not  speak  here,"  says  the  memorial  "  of  that  par- 
ticular section,  which  previous  to  the  crimes  of  Versailles  had 
placed  itself  between  the  first  two  classes  and  the  authors  of  the 
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{Mresent  con8titnti0a;  that  is  to  nay,  the  partisans  of  a  legislative 
body  in  two  divisions,  of  which  one  was  the  Chamber  of  Peersi 
They  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  the 
royal  authority  in  all  the  power  and  dignity,  which  are  com- 
patible  with  that  d^^ree  of  public  liberty  which  the  government 
of  a  great  empire  can  admit  of;  they  are  unanimous  in  recalling 
the  clergy,  the  national  religion,  the  nobility,  and  the  great  tri-* 
bunals.  There  is  no  fear  of  any  kind  of  opposition  from  them^ 
because  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  would  not  prefer  an  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  the  monstrous  laws  of  the  present  time,  and 
to  the  authority  of  the  men  who  have  established  them."  This 
is  just. 

Such  is  the  description  furnished  by  the  memorial  of  the  par- 
ties by  which  the  king  was  surrounded.  I^othing  is  said  by  the 
king  of  the  Boyalists  or  his  well-wisbers,  their  numbers,  or  tbeir 
influence ;  and  this  is  creditable  to  the  memorial.  The  memori^ 
then  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.: — 

'*  The  political  chart  which  we  have  just  marked  out  should 
teach  us  to  foresee  the  different  effects  which  will  be  produced 
upon  the  minds  of  men ;  the  progress  and  the  existence  of  the 
counter-revolution,  according  to  the  forms  and  measures  by  which 
it  may  be  effected. 

"  Policy,  therefore,  prescribes  to  us  a  regard  to  such  of  these 
interests,  as  can  be  reconciled  with  the  fundamental  object  of  the 
counts-revolution,  and  the  neglect  of  which  might  unite  the 
whole  mass  of  revolutionists  in  the  wish  and  endeavour  to  carry 
on  a  prolonged  opposition. 

"  Whatever  serves  to  disarm  resistance  and  to  facilitate  sub- 
mission ought  to  be  employed  ;  but  nothing  would  more  effec- 
tually tend  to  prolong  the  one,  and  retard  the  other,  than  the 
furnishing  all  parties  with  equal  motives  for  persevering  in 
rebeUion." 

And  now,  it  is  at  this  point  that  I  must  request  the  student 
to  recollect  what  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's manifesto  turned  out  to  b&-^the  manifesto  which  the  me- 
morial was  sent  to  influence.  He  is  to  recollect  the  fury  and 
violence  of  its  language,  its  effects  upon  Paris  and  upon  France, 
and  indeed  upon  all  the  friends  of  liberty  aU  over  the  world. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  character  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers,  to  observe,  how  far  this  memorial,  now  before  us,  went 
to  suggest  or  to  countenance  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  this 
manifesto  of  the  duke.  Hitherto  the  memorial  takes  good  ground; 
it  goes  on  thus  :•—  ^ 
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'*  llieM  consfidefations  (conndeiatio&s  of  polioj,  as  just  de« 
soiibed)  are  inapplicable  to  nme  of  the  Jaeobins  and  to  tfaeir 
leadero.  Ths9e  men  can  be  conquered  by  fear  abne.  Their 
Buodms,  their  plans,  and  their  practice,  forbid  any  species  of 
oonfidenoe.  Crime  is  their  <»ily  interest,  their  oidy  resource, 
their  only  thought.  Any  oonoiliating  measure  would  appear  to 
^imn  an  avowal  of  timidity,  and  would  embolden  their  assur- 
smces.  With  respect  to  ih$m,  titerefore,  power  should  show  it- 
self under  its  most  formidable  appearance.  The  manifesto 
lAould  eonsider  these  corporations,  which  aro  the  scandal  and 
the  horror  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  as  ezoommumcated 
societies,  for  the  members  of  which  there  remuns  no  hope  of 
escape,  no  toleration  for  their  doctrines.  The  preservation  of 
their  lives  is  the  only  &vour  wMoh  can  be  promised  to  such 
among  them  as  have  not  been  led  by  fanaticism  and  error  into 
the  oommiflsion  of  crimes,  and  are  resolved  to  leave  the  standard 
of  their  unworthy  chiefs.  They  alone  have  provoked  the  war, 
and  it  is£t  that  upon  them  shoved  fall  the  punishment." 

^ow  it  might  be  very  fit,  as  t^e  menundal  here  declaims,  that 
the  lower  Jacobins  should  be  punidied ;  but  the  question  is,  how 
fait  it  was  prudent  thus  to  denounce  them.  The  Jacobins  might 
be  very  proper  objects  of  moral  indignation,  and  not  unfairly  re- 
presented in  the  paragraph  we  have  just  read ;  but  were  they 
in  force  ?  were  tl^  formidable  ?  Though  three^foorths  of  the 
nation  might  regard  them  with  horror,  were  they  not  likely  to 
compensate  for  tiiieir  want  of  numbers  by  their  activity  and 
energy  ?  Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  where  l^e  king  and  royal  &mily  were  imprisoned  and 
in  their  power?  What  were  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of 
making  those  men  desperate,  of  whom  it  was  just  before  said, 
that  crime  was  Hieir  only  interest,  resource,  and  thought? 
Would  not  silence  with  respect  to  such  men  have  been  the  best 
line  of  policy  for  ihe  memorial  to  take?  The  great  fault,  or 
mistake  of  this  memorial,  as  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  of  the  reasonings  of  the  allied  powers  from  the 
first,  seems  to  have  been,  to  suppose,  that  they  could  set  off  a 
part  from  the  whde ;  that  they  could  puni^  the  Jacobins»  with- 
out interfering  with  the  feelings  or  violating  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  rwt  of  the  nation :  a  vain  bope,  which  the 
gen^^l  principles  of  human  nature  and  Ihe  phenomena  of  the 
Eevolution,  as  they  saw  th^m. every  day  exhibited  in  the  eiq>i'- 
tal,  should  have  for  ever  prevented  them  from  indulging  for  a 
moment. 
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What  the  king  and  his  adTisera  attempted  to  do,  was  to  excite 
terror  in  the  evil-doer,  and  confidence  in  the  well-disposed. 

These  were  the  somewhat  inconsistent  objects  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  accomplish ;  and  therefore  the  memorial  went  on 
in  the  following  manner  (but  certainly  not  at  all  in  the  manner 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto)  :— 

**  But  this  just  severity,  which  cannot  be  announced  in  too 
threatening  a  manner,  should  leave  an  opening  for  the  far  more 
numerous  body  of  mild^  Revolutionists.  It  would  be  unjust 
and  dangerous  to  confound  them  with  the  factious  demagogues 
who  domineer  over  the  kingdom. 

**  Towards  the  majority,  wisdom  counsels  us  to  employ  at  ihe 
same  time,  terror  and  confidence. 

**  Terror,  because  nothing  else  can  destroy  the  illusions  with 
which  many  persist  in  blinding  themselves ;  nothing  else  inspire 
with  some  degree  of  courage  those  weak  characters,  who  might 
be  led  by  habit,  or  by  a  fear  of  the  Jacobins,  to  rejoin  the  ruling 
party,  if  they  did  not  see  it  on  the  eve  of  perishing ;  nothing 
else  make  a  deep  impression  upon  such  as  are  ia  doubt,  or 
still  misled  by  errors,  by  showing  them  that  such  chimeras 
are  passing  away;  nothing  else  overcome  in  others  the  false 
point  of  honour  which  leads  them  still  to  defend  the  constitu- 
tion, and,  above  all,  take  away  from  the  different  leaders  of 
the  Feuillans  the  hope  which  has  been  the  grand  object  of  their 
attention  during  the  last  six  months,  that  of  placing  themselves 
in  a  situation  which  should  enable  them  to  treat  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  and  to  finish  by  a  capitulation. 

"  Confidence  will  strengthen  the  effect  of  terror,  and  lead  it  to 
the  desirable  result  of  confining  all  resistance  to  the  Jacobins 
exclusively,  and  of  counterbalancing  their  influence  in  the  in- 
terior, which  might  lead  to  new  catastrophes  during  the  final 
struggles. 

**  This  confidence  is  nothing  else  than  security  for  the  future. 
It  will  arise  from  the  assurance,  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
class  the  factious,  by  whom  nothing  has  been  held  sacred,  with 
men  who  have  been  deluded,  and  to  confound  mistakes  of  the 
understanding  with  perverseness ;  errors  of  opinion,  with  a  code 
of  crime,  immorality,  and  anarchy. 

''This  distinction/'  the  memorial  goes  on  to  say,  "  will  not 
flatter  the  self-love  of  the  Constitutionalists,  but  will  appear  to 
them  a  proof  of  equity,  and  hold  forth  to  them  a  safeguard ; 
and  we  cannot  suppose  them  foolish  enough  to  partake  in  the 
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renstanceof  the  Jacobinic  when  they  will  no  longer  have  to  fear 
the  same  danger. 

**  Ck>DfideDce  will  aiiae  from  the  care  that  diall  be  taken  to 
destroy  the  apprebensionB  which  have  been  created  of  intended 
rengeanoe,  of  implacable  resentment,  and  of  an  oppiesaion  which 
would  fall  equally  upon  the  mistaken  and  the  criminaL  It  will 
Boally  and  especially  arise  from  the  belief  that  the  king  will  be 
the  only  arbiter  of  the  frite  of  the  different  parties,  and  the  paci- 
ficator of  the  kingdom ;  that  to  him  alone  will  be  intrusted  the 
destiny  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  in  a  word,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  given  up  at  discretbn  and 
exclusively  to  the  emigrants  and  foreign  powers. 

''The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  has  compelled  the  Feuillans, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bevolutionists,  who  are  ashamed  or 
half  converted,  to  look  at  the  royal  authority  as  their  ^anchor  of 
mercy.  If  they  were  to-morrow  to  triumph  over  their  adver- 
saries, there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  immediately  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  kiug.  For  the  last  three  months,  the  greater 
part  would  have  arranged  themselves  around  his  majesty,  if  they 
had  had  as  much  courage  as  good  will ;  and  if  the  Jacobins,  by 
their  indefatigable  activity,  had  not  hdd  the  poignards  of  their 
assassins,  and  the  torches  of  their  incendiaries,  over  all  who 
dared  to  avow  any  attachment  to  their  monarch. 

'*The  preceding  arrangements  depend  upon  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  upon  the  French  princes  and  emigrants ;  they  agree 
with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  and  with  the  opinion  which  posi- 
tive information  and  the  general  interest  have  led  him  to  form. 
His  majesty  attaches  the  highest  importance  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  his  representations.  He  adds  his  prayers  to  his 
entreaties,  thdt  they  may  obtain  the  attention  which  he  solicits. 
He  solicits  it  in  the  full  independence  of  his  reflection  and  of 
his  will.  No  foreign  influence  has  prepared  or  produced  his  re- 
presentations on  this  subject ;  they  result  from  exact  acquaint- 
ance which  his  majesty  has,  of  the  disposition  of  the  public,  by 
means  of  the  daily  accounts  which  are  faithfully  presented  to 
Ijim,  of  the  capital  and  of  the  departments ;  so  that  no  one 
within  or  without  the  kingdom  possesses  so  much  certain  in- 
formation, whereby  to  state  and  know,  what  is  to  be  feared  or 
hoped  in  the  interior,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  exterior  power  will  act. 

*'  All  will  become  easy  for  the  present  and  for  the  future,  if 
the  king's  views  are  adopted ;  if  not,  all  will  probably  become 
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involved  in  peril,  nncertainty,  and  difficnlty.  Force  must  again 
raise  up  the  monarchy,  but  opinion  must  sustain  it ;  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  that  the  roots  of  stability  must  be  planted. 
The  powers  employed  to  produce  a  physical  submission  should 
also  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  moral  submission ;  and 
to  the  same  point  should  be  directed  the  efforts  of  all  who  wish 
to  prevent  any  new  shipwreck  of  the  state." 

These  are  the  terms  of  the  memorial ;  and  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  creditable  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  as  in- 
dicative of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  This  must  surely  be 
the  conclusion,  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  general  belief  was, 
that  the  allied  powers  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  again,  if  the 
unhappy  circumstances  in  which  the  king  was  placed  be  also 
considered ;  the  company  and  the  conversation  by  which  he  was 
always  surrounded  j  the  opinions  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated ;  the  disappointments  he  had  sustained ;  the  state  of  in- 
significance to  which  he  had  been  gradually  reduced ;  the  out- 
rages he  had  been  exposed  to,  himself,  his  queen,  and  his  family ; 
the  cries  of  fury,  the  menaces,  the  insults,  that  resounded  Idtid 
around  him,  wherever  he  turned  ;  the  dreadful  men  that  were 
rushing  forward  to  pull  him  from  his  throne,  to  massacre  him 
by  their  assassins,  or  tear  him  to  pieces  by  their  mobs.  These 
lamentable  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  his  case  must  be 
considered,  and  placed  not  only  to  the  credit  of  the  king,  but  of 
his  advisers,  and  particularly  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  who  appears  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  his  chief  adviser,  and  who  had  to 
rise  superior  to  many  personal  irritations  and  resentments  of  his 
own,  being  at  the  moment  all  but  denounced  by  the  popular 
party  (and  at  last  he  was  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by  one  of 
its  members),  on  account  of  a  journal  which  he  edited,  and 
which  they  would  have  done  better  to  have  listened  to,  than  to 
have  proscribed. 

Allowance,  I  say,  must  be  made  for  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  as  it  at  last  existed ;  and  it  will  then  I  think  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  good  intentions  and  good  feelings  of  the  king 
and  his  advisers  are  seen  in  this  memorial :  and  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is,  whether  on  account  of  the  same  deplorable 
and  irremediable  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  propriety  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  whole  measure  may  be  also  admitted,  as  well 
as  the  good  intentions  and  good  feelings.  This  is  indeed  a  very 
different  question ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  general 
principles  seem  unfavourable.     Ko  maxim  so  undoubted,  as  that 
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foreigners  are  never  to  be  called  in ;  and  nothing  could  in  itself 
be  80  imprudent,  as  to  tamper  with  foreign  powers  :  nothing  so 
impossible,  as  to  suppose,  that  the  leaders  of  any  revolution 
would  allow  for  a  moment  their  interference ;  would  think  for.  a 
moment,  that  any  king  and  court  could  afterwards  be  either 
able  or  willing  to  control  the  foreigners  they  had  once  adnaitted 
to  their  assistance.  Such  are  the  general  views  and  maxims 
that  belong  to  any  case  like  this  in  the  politics  of  a  country ; 
and  it  remains  for  the  student  to  consider,  how  far  on  this  pre- 
sent occasion  the  king  and  his  advisers  were,  or  were  not,  justi- 
fied in  violating  such  general  rules  or  maxims ;  or  how  £ar  they 
did,  or  did  not,  persuade  themselves,  that  such  consequences,  as 
are  always  apprehended  by  such  general  rules  and  maxims,  were 
in  their  instance  likely  to  ensue. 

The  distinction  which  the  king  took  was  this :  that  the  allied 
powers  were  advancing  in  the  usual  form  and  manner  of  those 
who  were  waging  war ;  that  this  war  he  had  done  everything 
to  prevent,  but  being  unable  to  prevent  it,  he  might  fairly  at- 
tempt to  be  a  mediator  between  these  powers  and  his  subjects, 
a  general  pacificator ;  might  save  his  country  from  anarchy  and 
crimes ;  and  putting  down  the  Jacobins,  make  terms  with  the 
rest  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  re-establish  his  former  dignity 
and  power,  with  such  limitations  as  he  thought  the  general  hap- 
piness of  his  people  required. 

Eeasoning  in  this  way,  he  made  a  distinction  between  the 
allied  powers  and  the  emigrants.  Any  separate  attack,  any  se- 
parate success  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  he  conceived  could  only 
be  followed  by  a  civil  war, — the  great  subject  of  his  horror  at 
aU  times ;  and  the  mistake,  the  illusion,  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  the  king,  was,  his  supposing  that  any  such  distinction 
would  be  made  by  the  patriots  or  people  of  France,  or  that  every 
thing  he  was  addressing  in  the  memorial  to  these  princes  and 
emigrants  would  not  be  by  those  patriots  and  that  people, 
considered  as  applicable  to  invaders  of  every  description,  whether 
emigrants  or  not,  whatever  might  be  their  manifestoes  and  decla- 
rations, under  whatever  palliatives  and  assurances  they  came 
forward,  after  first  denouncing  particular  clubs  and  bodies  of 
men,  and  marching  on  at  all  events  to  interfere  in  their  Kevo- 
lution,  and  to  assail  their  country  by  arms. 

It  is,  indeed,  quite  curious  to  observe,  how  little  the  king  and 
his  advisers  took  into  their  account  (or  at  least  the  king)  the  ge- 
neral effect  that  would  be  produced  on  the  country  by  any  hos- 
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tile  aggression  frc^ra  Prussians  and  Austrians ;  how  little  they 
seem  to  have  been  aware,  that  what  they  thought  the  necessaiy 
effects  of  the  hostile  attack  of  the  emigrants,  would  be  equally 
80  of  the  hostile  attack  of  idl  foreigners  whatever. 

In  the  memorial  appear  (though  I  have  not  time  to  quote  them) 
many  other  very  remarkable  paragraphs.  Suppose  them  to  refer 
not  to  the  emigrants  but  to  be  addressed  to  the  king  himself,  as 
reasons  why  he  should-  not  approach  those  allied  powers  with 
any  advice  and  interference  whatever, — as  reasons  why  he  could 
only  implore  them  not  to  wage  war  against  France  at  all, 
Tinder  whatever  plea,  whether  just  or  not :  supposing  them  thu9 
to  be  addressed,  and  they  are  quite  prophetic,  they  exhibit  dis- 
tinctly the  effects  that  were  afterwards  produced  by  the  hostile 
appearance  of  the  foreign  armies  on  the  frontiers  and  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  are  the  very  considerations  that,  from  the  first, 
should  have  been  urge(d  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  to 
have  prevented,  on  fiieir  parts,  all  mention  of  clubs  and  Jacobijis 
by  name,  and  all  war  against  their  proceedings,  if  the  future 
peace  of  France,  if  any  tolerable  adjustment  of  the  Kevolution, 
if  the  safety  of  any  Royalists  and  priests  yet  remaining  in  the 
kingdom,  if  the  lives  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family, 
were  considered  as  objects  of  any  importance. 

No  doubt  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  added  new  fuel 
to  the  flame  that  would  naturally  have  been  excited,  and  turned 
the  flame  into  a  conflagration  that  became  furious  and  irresis- 
tible ;  but  I  look  upon  the  denouncement  of  the  Jacobins  by 
name,  and  the  apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  effects  that  could 
not  but  be  produced  by  the  invasion  not  only  of  emigrants  but  of 
foreign  armies,  under  whatever  plea  or  modification,  as  the  im- 
portant, though  very  natural,  mistake  of  this  very  respectable 
and  (all  circumstances  considered)  patriotic  memorial. 

Such,  then,  as  appears  from  this  memorial,  such  were  the 
sentiments  entertained  by  the  king,  and  perhaps  by  most  of  his 
advisers,  of  the  different  parties  of  the  state,  and  the  treatment 
they  were  to  receive  from  the  allied  powers.  The  war  was  to 
be  a  foreign  wax ;  was  not  to  be  distinguishepl  from  any  other 
foreign  war ;  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  assume  any  other  cha- 
racter ;  the  king  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  pacificator  between 
the  foreign  armies  and  his  own  subjects ;  the  Jacobins  were  to 
be  put  down,  as  men  with  whom  no  terms  could  be  kept ;  any 
other  description  of  patriot  was  to  be  conciliated  and  protected  ; 
the  ancient  orders  were  to  be  revived ;  the  king  restored  to  hia 
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former  dignity  and  power,  with  proper  Hmitationfl ;  and  eqnal 
laws  were  to  be  introduced  for  the  protection  of  property ;  on 
the  whole,  a  counter-revolution  to  be  effected,  but  not  one  that 
Mounier  and  his  friends  (t«he  first  most  respectable  patriots  of 
the  Eevolution)  would  have  been  unwilling  to  acoede  to. 

The  memorial  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  on.  the 
14tii  of  July ;  the  day  following,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
the  proper  ministers.  MaUet  du  Pan  had  before  informed  £er- 
trand  de  Moleville,  that  when  he  was  properly  accredited,  the 
ministers  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  conversed  itedj  with  him,  and 
manifested  to  him  intentions  from  which  he  conceived  great 
hopes. 

On  the  20th  of  July  it  appears,  from  Bertrand  de  IMColeville's 
account,  that  Mallet  du  Pan  left  Frankfort,  considering  his  mis- 
sion entirely  at  an  end,  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  powers  in  all 
the  king's  views,  and  by  their  adoption  of  the  manifesto  he  had 
been  charged  to  propose  to  them.  **  He  had  so  fiilly  justified," 
continues  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  **  the  king's  confidence  in  him, 
by  the  wisdom  and  success  of  his  negotiation,  that  his  majesty 
authorised  me  to  testify  to  him,  how  much  he  was  satisfied 
with  it,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  wished  to  have  no  oth^  nego* 
tiator  with  the  powers." 

He  was  then  recommended  to  return  to  Frankfort^  but  the 
minister's  letter  was  received  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  at  Geneva,  at 
the  moment  when  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  on 
their  march,  and  just  when  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto, 
so  different,  it  is  added,  from  that  proposed  by  him,  was  pub- 
lished; and  these  circumstances  induced  him  to  ccmsider  his 
return  into  Gei^many  as  useless. 

To  this  manifesto  of  the  duke  I  need  not  now  allude.  It  is 
sufficient,  at  present,  to  observe,  that  the  king  is  not  responsible 
for  it,  nor  even  the  court ;  it  has  seldom  been  mentioned,  but  to 
be  lamented  or  reprobate^. 

We  must  rather  turn  now,  finally,  to  enumerate  what  esti- 
mates we  have  made,  what  conclusions  we  have  drawn,  while 
we  have  been  detailing  the  various  particulars  that  have  been 
exhibited  to  the  student  in  the  course  of  these  three  last  lec- 
tures. The  general  principles  that  are  applicable  to  political 
situations  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  acknowledged,  but 
the  situations  we  are  here  concerned  with  are  matters  of  great 
debate,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  characters  and 
views  of  the  different  actors  in.  the  scene.    I^o  sufc^t,  how- 
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ever,   can  he  so  important,  so    sin^arly,  so   tremendonslj 
interesting. 

jFiom  the  nature  of  human  beings  and  human  affairs,  questions 
like  these  are  neeessarily  mingled  and  mixed  questions ;  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  what  decisions  we  can,  pro- 
ceeding with  proper  modesty  and  care,  and  at  all  events  endea- 
vouring to  comprehend  the  feelings  and  the  views  of  all  who 
took  a  part  in  these  memorable  transactions. 

Our  first  and  main  position  is,  that  the  king,  and  still  more 
the  court,  were  natural  objects  of  suspicicm  and  distrust,  not 
only  after  the  flight  to  Yarennes,  but  before ;  still  that  the 
Girondists  were  wanting  in  proper  confidence  in  the  goodness 
of  the  king's  intentions ;  that  they  continually  made  the  Re- 
volution more  hateful  and  oppressive  to  him;  and  that  they 
themselves  created  the  evils  against  which  they  professed  to 
provide. 

That  with  respect  to  the  great  subject  of  the  Austrian  war, 
the  points  seem  to  be,  that  though  the  allied  powers  meant  only 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  they  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
so  offensive  to  the  national  dignity  of  France,  and  assumed  to 
themselves  such  a  power  of  interfering  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  that  they  left  the  popular  party  in  France  a  right  to 
declare  war  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to  the  interests  of  their 
country;  and  yet  we  afterwards  contended  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  Girondists  ought  not  to  have  made 
war,  and  that  by  doing  so  they  could  not  but  bring  their  Eevo- 
lution  into  the  greatest  difficulties,'  reducing  everything  to  the 
chance  of  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  anarchy  on  the  other. 

We  next  held,  that  the  king  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  war,  and  was  deeply  affected  by  the  calamities  to 
which  he  saw  France  thus  exposed,  as  well  as  clearly  aware  of 
the  dangers  that  were  thus  made  to  threaten  himself;  that  he 
was  not  wanting  to  the  constitution,  or  indisposed  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial,  till  the  Jacobin  ministry,  as  it  was  called,  was  forced 
upon  him,  and  war  declared  against  Austria ;  that  from  that 
time  he  turned  to  other  counsels,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  lecture 
I  have  now  delivered ;  that  not  having  called  the  allied  powers 
into  France,  he  thought  he  might  be  a  mediator  between  them 
and  his  subjects ;  that  a  counter-revolution  was  now  his  object, 
but  not  arbitrary  power ;  that  his  intentions  were  still  benevo- 
lent and  patriotic,  but  that  his  interference,  or  any  interference 
with  the  combined  powers,  was  exposed  to  the  objection,  that  no 
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foreign  armies  are  erer  to  be  anffered  to  intermingle  themselves 
in  the  concerns  of  a  country.  We  contended,  however,  that  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  unhappy  monarch :  his  country, 
he  must  have  thought,  had  no  other  chance  of  escape  from  cala- 
mity, or  himself  from  a  scaffold ;  his  family  ftom  assasabiatioii, 
or  his  friends  from  massacre. 

On  the  whole,  the  great  mistake  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  that  the  supporters  of  the  old  regime 
thought  they  could  set  the  Jacobins  apart,  and  make  war  upon 
the  clubs  and  more  violent  Bevolutionists,  and  not  on  the  rest  of 
the  nation, — this  seems  to  have  been  their  mistake  from  the 
first ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  the  Bevo- 
lution  kept  no  bounds  in  their  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  justly 
alarmed  every  neighbouring  country,  after  first  violating  the 
feelings  of  every  one  who  differed  from  them  in  their  own.  And 
thus  far,  indeed,  I  see  no  reason  to  congratulate  either  of  the 
parties  on  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  their  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  truly  melancholy  to  observe  in  mankind 
such  a  total  want  of  all  moderation,  of  all  reasonable  attention 
to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  each  other.  The  patrons  of  the 
old  opinions,  for  instance,  and  the  German  courts,  would  have 
disliked  the  Eevolution  under  any  circumstances,  and  under  any 
possible  modifications ;  and  the  complaints  and  representations 
of  the  emigrants,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  royal  family,  when 
the  Revolution  turned  out  to  be  so  very  destructive  of  all  esta- 
blished authorities  and  opinions,  excited  the  strongest  sympathy 
in  all  the  governing  classes.  All  this  was  very  natural,  parti- 
eularly  the  sentiment  of  moral  indignation  by  which  they  were 
animated ;  still,  when  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  their 
situation,  the  best  manner  of  interference  was  evidently  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and  some  more  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion might  have  been  expected,  and  some  more  attention  than 
was,  in  fact,  shown  to  the  acknowledged  rights  of  independent 
nations,  to  those  especially  of  a  great  kingdom^  like  France, 
under  an  acknowledged  state  of  revolutionary  excitement  at  the 
time. 

And  again,  with  respect  to  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions, 
they  might  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  old  governments  and 
the  prejudices  that  supported  them  :  they  were  free,  no  doubt, 
to  follow  where  their  reasoning  seemed  to  lead  them,  in  making 
up  their  own  opinions ;  but  why  were  they  to  be  animated  with 
such  a  restless,  offensive,  revolutionary  spirit  of  proselytism  ? 
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Their  principles  and  notions  went  certainly  to  the  disturbance 
and  even  the  subversion  of  the  other  feudal  governments 'of 
Europe*  "Why  v^ere  they  to  proclaim  them  everywhere,  dis- 
seminate their  revolutionary  writings,  and  establish  their  dubs  ? 

It  afterwards  appeared,  that  wherever  the  French  armies  went, 
the  ground  was  prepared  for  them ;  the  friends  of  the  new  opi- 
nions were  found  organized,  the  clubs  in  activity,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed,  subverted.  ""But 
why  all  this  aggression,  this  invasion,  this  war,  this  exterminat- 
ing war,  to  be  waged  against  all  constituted  authorities  in  the 
dominions  of  independent  nations  ?  The  great  truths  of  civil 
liberty,  it  will  be  said,  as  of  religious  liberty  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  are  everywhere  to  be  propagated,  that  others  may 
participate  of  the  benefits  we  ourselves  enjoy,  and  that  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind  may  be  made  progressive. 

This  is  a  principle  (the  dissemination  of  truth),  no  doubt,  of 
the  most  sacred  nature,  one  to  which  we  owe  everything  that 
has  improved  or  dignified  our  nature;  but  it  is  a  principle 
which,  when  opposed  to  established  opinions,  must  always  be 
exercised  with  circumspection  and  care.  It  can  be  exercised  by 
no  man,  and  by  no  description  of  men,  without  incurring  the 
most  awful  responsibility,  and  a  far  greater  responsibility  than 
is  generally  supposed:  certainly  it  must  never  be  exercised 
without  an  examination  of  the  new  opinions,  which  are  to  be 
propagated,  and  the  old  opinions  that  are  to  be  overthrown,  far 
more. grave  and  anxious  than  has  been  often  exercised ;  without 
an  attention  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  far  more 
provident  and  patient  than  has  been  often  shown. 

On  this  great  occasion  of  the  French  Eevolution,  on  this  great 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  enthusiasm,  the  spirit  of 
proselytism  of  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions,  was  totally  un- 
governable and  unpardonable.  They  had  neither  sense  nor 
patience  in  comparing  the  value  of  their  own  new  opinions  with 
the  old,  nor  mercy  nor  forbearance  in  their  conduct  to  those 
who  differed  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  king,  his  case  is  exhibited  in  the  memo- 
rial I  have  produced.  "What  he  hoped,  and  feared,  and  wished, 
and  attempted,  are  all  here.  This  document  I  consider  as  the 
very  image  and  identification  of  his  mind  and  nature.  No 
doubt  the  general  principle  was  against  him ;  no  communication 
whatever  is  to  be  held  with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  internal  concerns  of  our  own  country.     We  dis- 
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pate  not  a  prineiple  bo  unirerBally  salutary  ami  important^  so 
supported  by  experience  as  well  as  by  theory.  But  what  is  to 
bo  oar  censure,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  nuMie  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  war;  that  these  foreign  powers  were  approaching 
as  enemies,  whether  he  interfered  with  them  or  not ;  that  the 
popular  party  in  the  capital  were  pressing  forward  upon  him  to 
trample  him  down  into  the  dust ;  that  he  had  no  other  hope,  no 
other  chance  for  his  crown  and  dignity,  but  what  he  could  de- 
rive from  the  assistance  of  the  allies ;  that  he  not  only  saw  them 
approaching,  but  had  no  doubts  of  thdr  success  ?  What  is  to 
be  our  censure,  I  say  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  from  human  wis- 
dom, from  human  feelings,  that  the  king  should,  in  this  situa- 
tion, adhere  to  a  general  principle  in  political  science,  when,  by 
deviating  from  it,  he  on^y  attempted  to  be  a  pacificator  between 
lus  subjects  and  their  iiivaders,  turn  his  influence  with  the  one 
to  the  best  interests  and  purposes  of  the  other,  and  endeavour 
to  put  an  end  to  the  oakmities  of  his  country,  and,  if  possible, 
his  own. 


MEMOIR. 

PBBSBNTBD  BT  MALLBT  DU  VAX  TO  THB  ALUBD  SOVXBBieNS 
I      OJI  THB  PABT  OF  LOUIS  XVX.  OK  THB  14rH  OF  JULY  1792. 

Dbux  objets  inseparables  se  pr^sentent  dans  la  conduite  et  dans 
le  but  de  la  procaaine  centre -reyolution :  d'abord  les  moyens  de 
Top^rer ;  ensuite  ceux  de  la  maintenir.  Sans  leur  connection  mu- 
tuelle,  les  moyens  de  succea  pourraient  contrarier  ceux  de  stabilite, 
et  les  victoires  ne  feraient  que  preparer  bientot  de  nou^eaux  dan- 
gers, ainsi  que  de  nouveaux  troubles. 

Les  moyens  de  succ^  existent  dans  les  combinaisons  et  dans  les 
forces  etrang^res  ;  mais  on  ne  doit  pas  se  homer  k  considerer  iei,  et 
uniquement,  la  premiere  resistance  qu'opposeront  les  armees  de  la 
Bevolution. 

II  faut  craindre  les  suites  de  leurs  defaites ;  de  leur  dispersion 
au  moment  ou  elles  se  replieront  dans  I'iut^rieur :  Tappui  ^ue  ces 
masses  indisciplines  promettent  aux  chefs  des  factieux,  qm  tente- 
ront  de  les  r^unir  dans  les  Provinces  Meridionales ;  le  passage  de 
la  presomption  k  la  ferocite  ;  Thabitude  des  violences  subites  qu'on 
a  rait  contracter  au  peuple  k  chaqne  moment  de  crise ;  le  deuil 
qu'un  jonr  de  fr^u^sie  ou  rordre  des  demagogues,  pent  ^tendrejrar 
a  famiile  royale,  et  toutes  celles  dont  les  sentimens  sont  notes 
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d'aristocratie  on  flreideinent  suBpectes.  II  fant  ytiremt  eno&te  Bne 
reunion  des  E^yolutioanairefl  divisev,  sans  detmire  le6  motifB  de 
rallkment;  etreduireks  r^sistanoes  an  moindre  terme  possible. 
On  doit  memo  tendre  a  leur  donner  pour  adverssares,  et  a  se  mena-» 
ger  comme  auxiliaires  de  1ft.  surete  interieure,  cenx  des  Eeyolution- 
uaires  que  ranarohie,  la  reflection,  les  desappointemens  personnels 
et  la  tjrannie  des  Jacobins  ont  soulev^s. 

Pour  y  parvenir,  il  parait  indispensable  d* employer  simnltan^- 
xnent  la  terreur  et  la  confiance  ;  on  en  d'autres  termes,  d'6ter  aur 
tins  I'espoir  d'^viter  les  suites  de  la  gaerte  qu'ils  ont  provoqu^,  de 
conserrer  aux  autres  Tesperance  que  ses  suites  leur  seront  moina 
funestes  que  Foppression  sous  laquelle  ils  gemissent,  et  (][u'uDe 
constitution  qui  ne  pent  pas  memo  les  defenctre  contre  la  puissance 
des  clubs. 

On  ne  comprendrait  qu*  imparfaitement  Timportance  de  cette 
separation  des  int^rSts,  dont  pent  dependre  la  suavegarde  de  I'in- 
tmeur ;  et  dont  d^pendra  siirement  la  facility  a  faire  rentrer  le 
royaume  entter  dans  Pobeissance,  si  Ton  ne  se  forme  une  idee  juste 
des  difierens  partis  qui  agitent  la  capitale  et  s'y  disputent  Tautorit^. 

Presque  toute  enti^re  elle  est  dans  ce  moment  entre  les  mains 
des  Jacobins  ;  majorite  de  i'Assemblee  Rationale,  places  importan- 
tes,  municipalit^s :  le  minist^re  yient  de  leur  echapper ;  aussitot 
ils  ont  arme  la  multitude  contre  le  roi :  il  est  moralement  impossi- 
ble que  le  conseil  actuei  de  sa  majeste  puisse  se  soutenir  un  mois 
entier. 

Les  Jacobins  se  divisent  en  deux  sections,  qui  vont  k  pen  pres 
aux  m^mes  fins  par  des  mesures  differentes,  et  qui  souvent  brou- 
illees  par  des  dissentimens  personnels,  d'ambition  ou  de  defiance, 
son!  toujours  ^rdtes  ase  r^unir  toutes  les  fois  qu*il  faut  porter  un 
nouveau  coup  a  la  prerogative  royale,  ou  executer  quelqu'  attentat 
contre  les  classes  superieures. 

La  section  actuellement  dominante  est  presid^e  en  chef  par 
l*Abb6  Sieyfes,  qui  la  gouveme  avee  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Pethion, 
Grensonne,  Yergniaud,  Gandet,  Manuel.  Cette  eabale  avait  forme 
le  dernier  ministere.  Outre  ses  propres  adh^ents,  elle  rallie  assez 
ordinairement  k  ses  decisions  la  majorite  des  250fourbes,  politiques 
ou  poltrons,  qui  se  sont  classes  dans  TAssemblee  sous  le  sobriquet 
d'IndipeTidans. 

Le  projet  de  cette  eabale  n'est  pas  la  republique,  nominative- 
men  t,  mais  la  republique  de  fait ;  par  une  reduction  de  la  liste 
civile  a  cinq  millions ;  par  le  retrancnement  de  la  plupart  des  attri- 
buts  laisses  an  roi  par  un  changement  de  dynastie  dont  le  nouveau 
chef  serait  une  espece  de  president  honoraire  de  la  republique ; 
auquel  ils  donneraient  un  conseil  ezecutif  nomme  par  I'Assemblee ; 
c*est  a  dire  par  leur  comite. 

La  secund!e  ligue  qui  partage  les  Jacobins,  est  com^ee  des  agi* 
tateurs  grossiers,  des  republicaias  impatiens,  des  miset ables  qui  na 
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pouvant  flopporter  aaoan  gouvemement,  desirent  retemite  de 
ranarchie. 

On  ne  lenr  deconvre  d'antre  principe  que  celui  d*xme  applicatioa 
immod^r^  et  h  ri^ear,  des  droits  de  Vhomme.  A  Taide  de  cette 
charte  ils  aspirent  a  chancer  les  loix  et  les  officiers  publics  chaque 
Bemestre,  k  etendre  leur  nivellement  sur  toute  autorite  reguliere, 
sur  les  Eminences  legales,  sur  les  propri^t^s.  lb  ne  veulent  point 
de  roi :  le  senl  regime  qu'ils  ambitionnent  est  la  democracie  de  la 
oanaille  ddlib^rante. 

Eobespierre,  Danton,  Chabot,  Merlin,  Bazire,  Hiuriot,  et  cent 
autres  de  cette  trempe,  soutenus  par  le  club  des  Cordeliers,  et  par 
les  Bocietes  fraternelles,  administrent  cette  faction  desordonnee ; 
conservent  un  parti  tr^  nombreux  dans  le  club  des  Jacobins,  qui 
dispose  de  la  plupart  des  libellistes  populaires,  des  gens  a  piques, 
et  de  r^cume  de  la  capitale. 

La  jalousie,  une  difference  d'opinion  an  sujet  de  la  guerre,  jete- 
rent  quelque  desordre  entre  ces  deux  cabales  :  on  vit  le  moment  ou 
elles  allaient  se  s^parer.  La  haine  du  gouvemement  monarchique 
et  la  n^cessit^  de  tenir  t^te  aux  Feuillans  ne  tarderent  pas  a  les 
rapprocher. 

L'une  et  Tautre  op^ent  par  les  m^mes  moyens  ;  avec  cette  dif- 
ference, que  la  premiere  marche  moins  k  d^couvert,  menage  quel- 
ques  biens^ances,  et  conduit  ses  crimes  avec  moins  d'impetuosite. 
£!Ue  a  sur  I'autre  TaTantage  des  raffinemens,  des  talens,  et  d'uu 
plan  dc^nt  les  principaux  fils  sont  tendus  par  l*Abb6  Sieyes.  Les 
plus  vils  agens,  les  perturbateurs  de  profession,  les  brigands,  les 
fanatiques,  les  scel^rats  de  tout  ordre,  Voila  leur  armee  commune : 
ils  ne  la  laissent  pas  un  jour  dana  Tinaction. 

Le  Due  d'Orl^ans  a  des  rapports  avec  la  seconde  de  ces  deux 
ligues :  la  seule  dont  il  lui  reste  quelque  chose  k  esperer  par  un 
bouleversement  complet. 

II  est  moins  facile  de  classer  les  Constitutionnels  ou  Feuillans. 
lis  ferment  une  complication  heterogene  de  vues  croisees  ;  d'incon- 
sequences  differentes ;  de  ressentimens  sans  analogic,  de  plans 
contradictoires ;  d'une  metaphysique  enthousiaste ;  d'ambitions 
decues,  qui  cherchent  k  se  relever. 

Faute  de  pouvoir  et  de  force  r^elle,  les  plus  apparens  de  ce  parti 
ont  eu  recours  k  Tintrigue.  lis  manceuvr^rent  au  chateau  des 
Tuileries,  dans  TAssembl^e,  dans  les  departemens,  et  clierchereut 
a  s'emparer  du  gouvemement  et  du  corps  l^gislatif,  avec  Fargent 
du  roi.  Leur  principal  objet  etait  d'ecrasser  les  Jacobins,  de  farre 
chasser  les  membres  actuels  par  les  departemens  et  par  le  peuple ; 
de  leur  substituer  une . jiouvelle  assemblee  a  laquelle  le  roi  eAt 
appell^  une  partie  des  constituans ;  et  de  modifier  alors  la  consti- 
tution en  renfor9ant  la  prerogative  royale,  et  en  instituant  une 
soconde  chambre  Elective  par  le  peuple,  sous  de  certaines  conditions. 

Cette  entreprise,  dont  quelques  alentours  de  LL.  MM.  ont  era 
trop  facilement  Texecution,  en  la  regardant  comme  un  port  de 
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sdrete  xnomentanee  a  ete  bientot  connue  et  cnlbntee.  Le  seid  ejQTet 
de  ces  intrigues  a  4te  d'eiifermer  M.  Delessart  a  Orleans,  de  cr^er 
au  roi  de  nouyeanx  dangers,  de  fournir  des  armes  aux  Jacobins^  et 
d'allumer  entr'eux  et  les  Feuillans  une  haine  implacable, 

Les  deux  Lameth,  Beaumetz,  Bamave,  Duport,  D'Andre,  diri* 
gaient  ce  projet.  lis  tenterent  de  rassembler  aux  Feuillans  tout  ce 
qiii  Youlait  la  constitution  avec  un  roi,  ou  plutot  tout  ce  qui  voulait 
la  constitution  sans  Stre  Jacobins. 

MM.  de  la  Fayette,  de  Narbonne,  et  une  autre  societe  de  mani- 
pulateurs,  stiivaient  des  vues  analo^es,  mais  par  d'autres  mojens, 
principalement  tires  de  rarm^e.  En  consequence,  M.  de  Narbonne 
appuya  la  guerre  dans  les  conseils.  Ces  mesures,  conformes  au 
genie  de  leurs  auteurs,  et  conduites  ayec  la  demiere  etourderie, 
n'ont  pas  eu  plus  de  succes  que  les  prec^dentes. 

Sous  ces  aeux  ordres  de  chefs  divers  se  range  la  masse  des 
Feuillans  de  TAssemblee,  da  la  capitale,  et  des  provinces ;  mais 
sans  former  un  veritable  parti ;  car  on  n'y  distingue  ni  doctrine,  ni 
plan  conmiiin,  ni  systeme  de  movens,  ni  ressources  calcul^es.  Le 
penchant  qui  a  toujours  entraine  une  partie  de  oes  Constitutionnels 
aux  demarches  les  moins  perilleuses,  lui  a  preserit  guerre  offensive 
aux  aristocrates,  sans  force,  et  guerre  defensive  aux  Jacobins,  puis- 
sants.  Une  foule  considerable  a  arbore  oe  pavilion  par  politique, 
afin  d*echapper  aux  fureurs  q[ui  poursuivent  les  desapprobateurs 
trop  declares  de  la  constitution.  Beaucoup  d'administrateurs,  de 
uouveaux  juges,  de  bourgeois,  de  proprietaires  des  villes  ejt  des 
campagnes,  et  environ  100  membres  de  FAssemblee,  sont  dans 
cette  premiere  categorie.  £lle  comprend,  en  general,  les  bonnetes 
^ens  du  parti,  et  ceux  qui,  de  bonne  foi,  s'avouent  I'impossibilit^ 
de  soutenir  le  nouveau  regime. 

Apres  eux  viennent  les  idolatres  de  la  constitution ;  esp^ce  de 
maniaques  qu'un  enthousiasme  factice  ou  le  bel  esprit  politique 
attachent  a  cette  superstition.  lis  se  sont  persuades  que  sans  les 
Jacobins,  la  constitution  cheminerait ;  et  il  n'a  pas  6te  possible  de 
leur  faire  apercevoir  encore,  que  la  constitution  seul  enfantait, 
soutenait  des  Jacobins ;  et  que  ceux  de  la  Bue  St.  Honore  d^truits, 
elle  en  ferait  rep«raitre  d'autres  dans  six  mois. 

Une  troisieme  classe  de  Constitutionnels  est  inspiree  par  PinterSt 
et  par  la  vanite ;  par  int^ret  pour  ceux  a  qui  le  regime  actuel  a 
procure  des  places  et  des  avantages ;  par  la  vanity,  pour  ceux  a 
qui  il  a  procure  quelque  distinction.  Une  grande  partie  de  la  garde 
nationale  non  soldee,  est  dirigee  par  Tun  ou  Tautre  de  ces  deux 
mobiles. 

^Presque  gen^ralement,  on  decouvre  dans  ces  trois  categories  un 
mecontentement  prononc^ ;  une  incertitude  complette  sur  la  dur6e 
de  la  constitution ;  un  penchant  d'instinct  et  de  raison  k  se  rallier 
au  roi,  et  encore  plus  de  haine  contre  les  Jacobins  que  contre  les 
aristocrates. 

£n  avaut  d'eux,  ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  dit,  sont  les  esprits  plus 
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d^li^B,  qui»  arec  rambition  d'dtre  akefk,  n'ont  jamns  pn  y  panrenir 
du  moment  ou  lis  ont  delaiss^  lee  moyvas  perven  par  ksquelB  ik 
ont  conoouru  a  op^rer  et  k  0otttenir  la  B^ofution. 

II  est  douteux  qu'on  rassembifrt  dix  de  oes  demagogues  d^tmes 
ooDCordane  dans  ienrs  vnes,  et  dans  leurs  moti&  de  conduiie. 

QuelqueS'Uns  ont  horreur  des  crimes,  et  venlent  sinc^rement 
saucer  le  roi  et  la  monarchie.  D'autres  n'aspirent  qu'a  la  domina- 
tion, qu'a  Clever  lenr  faction  snr  celle  des  Jacobins,  et  ii  se  rendre 
maitres  de  Taatorit^.  De  troisiemes  s'accommodeTaient  d'nne 
eontre*r6volntion  qui  lenr  laisserait  nne  grande  influence,  on  qui, 
da  moins,  ne  les  leplongerait  pas  dans  rhnmiliation  et  robsenrite. 

A  c6t6  de  cenx-ci  se  tronrent  des  hommes,  auxquels  une  conduite 
odiense,  pendant  deux  ans  et  demi,  inspire,  sinon  des  remolds,  da 
moins  des  craintes ;  aui  sans  d^endre  leurs  torts,  apprehendent 
d'en  dtre  punis,  qui  tremissent  a  la  vue  du  triomphe  des  c^bubsos 
envers  lesquelles  ils  n'ont  eu  aucon  management ;  et  dont  la  contre- 
r^Tolution,  sans  beaucop  offenser  peut-dtre  lenrs  opinions  actaeUes, 
mortifierait  toutes  leurs  passions. 

Ces  constitutionnaires,  r^els  on  pretendus,  embrassent  latr^s 
grande  majority  des  oitoyens  de  tout  ordre  qui  ont  voulu  et  adopte 
Uk  Eerolution:  mais  avec  des  opinions  cnanoelantes ;  avec  des 
id6es  irreconciliables  entr'elles ;  avec  la  sottise  de  gemir  des  effeta 
en  jurant  de  maintenir  les  causes  ;  avec  un  d6faut  total  de  earact^re, 
d'union,  de  hardiesse,  et  ainsi  melanges  de  romanciers  politiques, 
d'eerivains  k  syst^me,  de  phrasiers,  d'mtriguans,  de  MacniaTeustea 
sans  Yue  et  sans  nerf,  ce  parti  constitutionel  n'a  jamais  eu  qu'une 
consistance  artiiicielle  et  ^assag^re. 

On  ne  parlera  point  ici  de  la  section  particuliere,  qui,  arant  les 
forfaits  de  Versailles,  s'^tait  placee  entre  les  deux  premiers  ordres 
et  les  feseurs  de  la  constitution  actuelle ;  c'est  k  dire,  des  partisans 
d'un  corps  legisktif  en  deux  diyisions,  dont  Tune  de  cbambre  de 
pairs,  sur  la  formation  de  laquelle  les  adherens  de  ce  systeme 
repr^sentatif  ne  pr^senterent  jamais  d'idee  distincte.  Quoique 
perseverant  dans  leurs  opinions,  presque  toujours  aussi  mal  enten- 
dues  (jxxe  mal  jugees ;  mais  aujourd'liui  modifiees  par  une  funeste 
experience  qui  leur  manquait,  us  sont  tout  reunis  a  la  necessite  de 
retablir  Tautorit^  royale  dans  la  force  et  la  dignite  compatible  arec 
le  degre  de  liberty  publique  que  pent  supporter  le  gouvemement 
d'un  grand  empire.  lis  sont  unanimes  k  redemander  le  clerg^,  la 
religion  nationale,  la  noblesse,  les  grands  tribunaux.  On  n'a  a 
craindre  de  leur  part  aucune  espece  d'opposition,  parcequ'il  n'en 
est  pas  un  qui  ne  preferat  pas  mSme  la  monarchie  aosolue  aux  lois 
monstrueuses  du  moment,  et  a  Pautorite  des  hommes  qui  les  ont 
instituees. 

II. 

La  carte  politique  qui  vient  d'etre  crayonn^e  doit  faire  pressentLr 
les  eflets  divers  que  produirout  sur  les  esprits,  Tapproche,  les  pro* 
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gr^,  i'ezistenoe  de  la  contre«reT^iitiQB»  sutTant  les  fonaes  et  ks 
mesuree  par  lesquelles  elie  s'operera. 

Evidemment,  elle  frappera  dans  des  Bens  diff^reoB  oe0  tribus 
desunies,  doat  les  passions,  les  principeB,  les  intereto,  ae  rencon- 
trent  sar  certains  points  et  se  divisent  sur  tons  les  autres. 

La  politLquQ  present  done  de  menager  oeux  de  oes  inter^ts  qui 
peuTent  se  concilier  arec  I'objet  fundamental  de  la  contre-revolur 
tion ;  et  dont  la  negligence  rendrait  oommun  a  la  masse  entiere  de 
reyolutionnaires,  le  desir  et  le  dessein  d'une  opposition  prolongee. 

Tont  ce  qui  sert  a  desarmer  les  resistances  et  a  faciuter  la  sou- 
mission  doit  dtre  employ^ ;  hors,  le  yrai  moj^en  de  g^neraliser  oellesi* 
la,  et  dc  retarder  oelle^ci,  serait  de  foisinur  aux  uns  et  aux  autres 
des  motifs  egaux  de  perse verer  dans  la  rebellion. 

Oes  considerations  ne  peuvent  s'appliquer  k  la  t^te,  et  a  une 
partie  des  Jacobins.  On  ne  les  subjuguera  que  par  reffix>i. 
Leurs  maximes,  leur  plan,  leur  example,  ne  permettent  aucun  pro- 
cede  de  confiance.  lis  n'ont  d'interSt  que  ceiui  du  crime ;  d'autres 
ressources  que  le  crime.  Les  menag^nens  leur  paraltraient  des 
aveux  de  timidity,  et  ]es  enliardiraient.  Le  force  se  montrera  done 
4  leur  egard  dans  i'appareil  le  plus  mena^nt ;  le  manifeste  con* 
siderera  ces  corporations,  qui  font  le  scandale  et  I'horreur  des  trois 
quarts  de  la  nation,  comme  des  soci^t^  exoommuni^,  auxquelles 
on  ne  laisse  aucune  esperance  d'eehapper,  ni  de  ^ace  pour  leur 
doctrine.  La  vie  saur^e  est  le  seul  prix  qu'on  puisse  promettre  a 
ceux  d'entr'eux  dont  I'egarement  ou  le  mnatisme  n'ont  pas  com- 
mand^ des  forfaits ;  et  qui  quitteront  les  drapeaux  d^  leurs  indignes 
chefs. 

Eux  seuls  ont  provoque  la  guerre  :  sur  eux  doit  en  tomber  le 
cliatiment.  Mais  cette  grande  verit6  qu'on  ne  saurait  annoncer 
d'une  manidre  trop  comminatoire,  doit  ouvrir  une  issue  au  reste 
beaucoup  plus  nombreux  des  revolutionnaires  mitiges.  II  serait 
injuste  et  dangereux  de  les  confondre  avec  les  factieux  efiren^s  qui 
m£utrisent  le  royaume  ;  car  alors,  par  n^cessite  ou  par  faiblesse,  ils 
se  rejetteraient  dans  leurs  bras,  et  se  rendraient  vraisemblablement, 
ne  fusse  que  par  inertie,  les  complices  de  leur  opposition  et  de  leurs 
enterprises  ulterieures.  Envers  cette  majority,  la  sagesse  conseille 
Temploi  simultaue  de  la  terreur  et  de  la  confiance. 

De  la  terrevbrt  car  elle  seule  peut  detruire  les  illusions  dont 
beaucoup  d'entr'eux  persistent  a  s'etourdir ;  inspirer  quelque  cou- 
rage aux  ames  faibles  que  le  peur  des  Jacobins,  ou  I'habitudc, 
redonneraient  a  la  faction  dominante,  s'ils  ne  la  voyaient  pas  a  ]a 
veille  de  perir:  faire  une  impression  profonde  sur  des  esprits 
flottans,  ou  seduits  par  des  erreurs  en  leur  montrantle  dernier  jour 
des  chimeres  :  balancer  cliez  d'autres  le  faux  point  d'honneur  qui 
les  entraine  encore  a  la  defense  de  la  constitution ;  et  surtout 
enlever  aux  chefs  des  Femllans  I'espoir  sur  lequel  ils  ont  porte 
toutes  leurs  vues  depuiB  six  mois ;  celui  de  se  mettre  en  etat,  de 
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fdre  aooommodement  Ibb  ames  h  la  main,  et  de  finir  par  mus 
capitalation. 

La  confumee  soutiendra  Teffei  de  la  terreur,  le  conduira  au  re- 
saltat  desirable,  de  reduirp  les  resistances  exdusiTement  a  oelle 
des  Jacobins,  et  de  oontrebalancer  dans  Tiiiterieur,  dorant  lea 
derni^res  crises,  leur  influence,  qui  peut  amener  encore  de  nouTelles 
catastrophes. 

Cette  conflanoe  n'est  autre  chose  que  la  securite  pour  Taylemr. 
Elle  naitra  de  Tassurance  ([u'on  ne  pretend  pas  confondre  des  fac- 
tteux,  pour  qui  rien  n'a  etk  saere  avec  des  hommes  abuses ;  lea 
^garemens  d'esprit,  avee  la  penrersite ;  des  opinions  erronees^  aveo 
un  eode  de  crimes,  d*immoraUt4,  d'anarchie.  !N6n  seulement  oette 
distinction  flattera  I'amour  propre  des  oonstitutionnaires ;  e]le  leur 
•  paraitra,  de  plus,  une  preuve  d'^quite ;  elle  leur  montrera  une 
saureearde ;  et  on  ne  p^ut  les  supposer  assez  insens^s  pour  par* 
tager  la  r<^sistance  des  Jacobins,  lorsqu'ils  n'auront  pas  les  mdmes 
dangers  4  craindre. 

Elle  naitra  du  soin  que  Ton  prendra  de  detruire  les  apprehen. 
sions,  r^pandues,  de  yengeanoes  medit^es,  d'implacables  ressenti- 
mens,  d'oppression,  qui  enyelopperait  egalement  les  torts  et  les 
delits. 

Elle  naitra  enfin,  et  plus  particulierement,  de  I'opinion,  que  le 
roi  s'eul  sera  l*arbitre  du  sort  des  differens  partis,  et  le  paci£eateur 
du  royaume ;  qu'on  r^serye  a  lui  seul  la  destinee  des  lois  ainsi  que 
eelles  des  personnes ;  en  un  mot,  que  les  unes  et  les  aujkres  ne 
seront'pas  liyr4es  a  discretion  et  ezdusivement  aux  Emigres,  ni  aux 
puissances  etrangei^es. 

La  tyrannic  des  Jacobins  a  force  les  Feuillans  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  reyolutionnaires  honteux,  ou  a-demi  conyertis,  de  con- 
siderer  enfin  Tautorite  rojale  comme  leur  ancre  de  misericorde.  Si 
demain,  ils  triomphaient  de  leurs  adyersaires,  nul  doute  qu'ils  ne 
fortiflassent  sans  delai  la  puissance  du  roi.  Depuis  trois  mois  la 
plupart  se  ftissent  ranges  autour  de  sa  m^este  s'ils  ayaient  eu 
autant  de  courage  que  de  bonne  yolonte ;  et  si  les  Jacobins,  par 
leur  infatigable  actiyit6,  n'eussent  suspendu  les  poignards  de  leura 
assassins,  et  les  torches  de  leurs  incendiaires,  sur  quiconque  osait 
ayouer  son  attachmement  pour  le  monarque. 

III. 
Les  dispositions  prec^dentes  dependent  des  puissances  bellige- 
rantes  et  des  princes  et  emigres  Fran^ais.  Elles  sent  le  vgbu  du 
roi,  le  conseil  que  lui  dictent  des  lumieres  positiyes,  et  FinterSt  de 
tous.  Sa  majeste  attache  la  plus  haute  importance  a  ce  que  ses 
representations  soyent  meditees.  Elle  va  jusqu'a  joincbe  ses 
prieres  aux  instances  pour  obtenir  la  deference  qu'elle  sollicite. 
Elle  la  sollicite  dans  la  pleine  independance  de  sa  reflection  et  de 
sa  yolonte ;  nuUe  impulsion  etrangere  n'a  prepare  ni  produit  ses 
recommandations  a  cet  egard :  elles  resultent  de  la  conuaissance 
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exacte  qu'a  Ba  majesty  des  disponlions  publiqiies,  par  les  oomptes 
joumaliers  qui  lui  sont  fiddlement  rendus  de  la  capitale  et  des 
departemens ;  ensorte  que  p^nonne  dans  le  royaume  on  au  dehors, 
ne  r§unit  autant  d'informations  certaines,  pour  constater  ce  qu'il 
faut  craindre  ou  esperer  de  Tinterieur,  suiyant  la  nature  des  formes 
et  des  mesures  par  lesquelles  on  developpera  la  force  ext^rieure. 
Tout  deviendra  facile  dans  le  present  et  I'ayenir  si  Ton  conoourt 
aux  Yues  du  roi :  tout  se  oomphquera,  peut-^tre,  de  perils,  d'incer- 
titudes,  de  difficult6s,  si  Ton  s'en  ecarte. 

La  force  doit  remettre  la  monarchie  debout ;  mais  c*est  a  Topinion 
a  Taffermir :  c'est  dans  les  cosors  qu'il  faut  planter  les  racines  de 
stability ;  c*est  a  feconder  une  soumission  morale  que  doivent  se 
diriger  les  moyens  de  soumission  forcee,  et  les  efforts  de  quiconque 
veut  pr^yenir  de  nouyeaux  naufrages.  On  ne  considerera  dans 
cette  note  que  les  motifs  de  persuasion  qui  concement  les  roy- 
sdistes  expatries;  sa  majesty  attend  leur  condesoendance  a  ses 
intentions  eclair6es,  de  la  magnanimity  et  de  Tattachement  des 
princes  de  son  sang,  ainsi  que  des  sentimens  de  la  yaleureuse 
noblesse  qui  a  tout  sacrifi^  au  d^sir  de  sauyer  la  monarcbie,  et  des 
dtoyens  de  tons  ordres  qui  ont  partage  ses  soufBrances  et  son  exil. 

lie  roi  desire  que  par  un  concours  offensif  et  trop  distinct,  leur 
participation  k  la  guerre  actuelle  ne  lui  fasse  point  perdre  le  carac- 
tere  de  guerre  ^trang^re,  faite  de  puissance  a  puissance.  Sa 
majesty  n'a  jamais  nis  en  doute  une  resolution  imanime  de  leur 
part  de  lui  confier  le  soin  des  int^ets  compromis,  ne  que  les 

Srinoes  se  consid^reraient  comme  parties  l^^es  dans  un  different 
out  Tarbitraee  sera  exerc^  par  sa  majeste  lorsque  le  sort  des  armes 
aura  fait  rendre  la  liberte  necessaire  a  Fexercice  de  la  puissance 
royale. 

Sans  doute  de  trop  justes  ressentimens  appelleraient  les  princes 
et  la  noblesse  a  yenger  trcm  ans  d'outrages  et  a  attaquer,  eux- 
memes,  d'^ussi  criminels  usurpateurs :  sans  doute  il  fut  un  mo« 
ment  ou  la  guerre  ciyile  n'eut  ^te  de  la  part  des  opprim^s  que 
Texercice  du  droit  de  repousser  la  foroe  par  la  force.  Les  cata- 
mites publiques  et  particulieres  auraient  peut-^tre  ^te  moins 
loosues  sans  etre  plus  affreuses. 

Mais  la  guerre  exterieure,  dont  la  Proyidenoe  inspira  la  d(;cla« 
ration  aux  factieux,  est  destinee  a  faire,  maintenant,  ayec  moins 
de  perils,  de  malheurs,  et  d'incertitudes,  ce  qu*on  pourrait  esperer 
de  fa  guerre  civile. 

D^toumons  de  dessus  la  France  la  cumulation  de  ces  deux  fleaux. 
Us  s'etendraient  de  la  maniere  la  plus  affreuse  sur  trois  cent  mille 
families  dispers^es  au  milieu  d*un  peuple  frenetique :  ils  mettraient 
en  danger  les  jours  du  roi,  ceux  de  la  reine  et  de  la famiUe  royale: 
ils  feraient  renyerser  le  tr6ne,  liyrer  la  propri6te  au  pillage,  ^^orger 
les  royalistes,  les  pr^tres  restes  dans  le  royaume  et  menaces  :  ils 
rallieraient  aux  Jacobins  les  reyolutionnaires  moins  forcenes :  ils 
ranimeraient  une  exaltation  qui  tend  a  B*eteindre«  et  rendrait  plus 
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opini&tro  one  reaistanoe  qui  fieoliin  deraat  les  premiers  sucees 
decisifs ;  lorsqu'ou  Terra  des  intermkliaireB  entre  les  ^migru 
armes  et  la  partie  de  la  oation  a  reduire. 

Le  ccBor  humain  ne  change  pomt.  On  eraint  de  cenx  qtt'on  a 
croellement  offenses :  on  n'espere  de  pardon  de  ceuz  enters  qui 
on  fut  impitoyable.  Le  peuple  est  incapable  de  s'elever  k  Tespoir 
d'une  ^entoosite  dont  il  n'a  pas  le  sentiment. 

Les  difierentes  factions  qui  ont  boulerers^  Tempire  redontent, 
en  consequence,  de  rencontrer  dans  les  prinees  et  les  emigr^,  des 
ennemis,  doat  Us  ne  doivent  attendve  auoon  management.  Bs  ne 
les  entrevoyentqu'entoui^s  de  chaines,  de  bourreaux,  de  fletrissares, 
d'instrumens  d'oppression. 

Ce  prejuge  a  et6  fomente  sans  relache  par  les  libellistes  de  la 
Eevolution,  par  les  harangueurs  a  ]a  tribune,  par  les  efforts  des 
assemblees  et  des  clubs ;  et  s'il  faut  le  dire,  la  le^j[eret6  desdttcoiurs 
de  quelques  t^tes  jeunes  et  avdentes,  la  Timlenoe  maladroite  et 
toujours  mena9ante  de  quelques  ecriFains  royalistes,  qui  ne  parient 
que  potences ;  enfiu  le  sUenee  de  lonffanimite  que  leli  jmnces  ont 
GTU  aevoir  a  leur  dignite,  au  milieu  des  imputations  renaissantes 
et  des  proscriptions  de  I'Assemblee,  ont  enyenim^,  enraeiii6  cette 

E retention.    II  est  aisl  d'en  apercervoir  ks  suites,  dans  le  eas,  oil 
»  emi^es,  reunis  en  corps,  dirigeraient  des  operations  offensives 
oontre  les  frontieres  du  rojaume. 

La  fureur,  la  resistance,  la  soif  du  carnage,  se  porteraient  eon- 
tr'euz :  on  laisserait  les  autres  points  i  deoouvert ;  on  abandon- 
nerait  la  France  aux  etrangers  ann  de  la  fennsr  aux  emigres.  81 
Ton  n'egorgeait  nasles  prisonniers,  il  n*est  aucun  genre  de  vio- 
lence dont  Us  ne  aevinssent  les  viotimes.  Le  etoicieme  des  ln*aves 
militaires  qui  marcheront  sous  les  ^tendards  des  princes  serait  4 
pure  perte  contre  des  hommes  qui  ne  respectent  ni  les  lots  de  la 
guerre,  ni  celles  de  Tkonneur.  Qu'on  n'all^gue  pas  la  crainte  des 
represailles.  A-t-elle  urevenu  le  meurtre  des  l>proliensF  La 
ferocity  populaire  ;  celie  des  soldats  licenoieux  qui  ont  bris^  tons 
les  freins,  furent-elles  jamais  subordonnees  au  calcul  de  la  pre- 
voyance  P 

La  premiere  nouvelle  d'une  action  entre  les  royalistes  et  les 
troupes  de  I'Assemblee  Nationale,  deviendraient  le  pr^xte  de 
nouveaux  forfaits  et  le  signal  d  une  boueherie  dans  tous  les  Heax 
ou  les  clubs  dominent  les  autohtes  administratires. 

En  attirant  eux-mdmes  les  armees  ^trangeres  sur  le  royaume,  les 
Jacobins  ont  affaibli  Topinion  que  cette  invasion  resultait  des 
efforts  des  emigres.  Centre  leur  intention,  cette  extrovagante 
demarche  a  procure  quelque  sauvegarde  aux  royalistes  de  Tin- 
terieur.  Le  peuple  des  departemens  a  oess^  de  menacer  de  xhas- 
sacrer  et  de  piller  les  adherens  de  ceux  que  les  siens  aUaieat 
combattre  sur  la  frontiere.  L'approofae  pr^matur^e  des  royaHstes 
du  dehors,  et  leur  reunion  distincte  pour  s'ouTrir,  s^par^ent  des 


forces  i^ftangereBt  un  passage  dans  le  rojaxime,  redonnerait  d  ces 
disposiiioas  pc^ulaires  toate  letiT  6nergie. 

line  fautpas  s'exag^rer  les  effets  de la  teirenr.  Certainement  si 
le  people  est  affiraje,  ses  exc^  ne  sent  pas  anssi  probables ;  mais 
oe  n'est  cbose  ni  anssi  prompte,  ni  aussi  &cile  qu'on  se  Timagine 
d'inspirer  une  crainte  salutaire  a  des  chefs  dont  tout  atteste  I'ig- 
norance  et  la  presomptiofi ;  qui  sont  eux-mSmes  dupes  des  illusions 
qu'ils  ont  crees ;  qui  se  erojent  invmcibles  derriere  leurs  enume- 
rations oiTiques ;  et  qui  eafeulent  la  guerre  oomme  ils  ont  calcule 
la  legislation,  par  1  argumentation  des  nombres.  Sans  doute  la 
reflexion  et  la  raison  pendent  Jes  d^sabuser;  mais  s'lls  etaient 
raisonnables  et  r^flechissans,  leur  conduite  offirirait-elle  depuis  six 
mois  une  suite  d^actes  de  fureur  P 

On  ne  r^usekn  pas  plus  facilement  a  penetrer  le  peuple  d'une 
epooTaate  efficace.  En  general,  il  n'existe  pour  la  multitude 
d'autres  dangers  que  ceux  dont  elle  toucheies  instrumens  et  la 
presence  materielle.  Plus  sp^oialement  encore,  ce  oaractere  ap- 
partient  au  peuple  de  Paris,  dont  I'ignoranoe  et  nncoiicevable 
credolit^  Bont  le  jouet  des  prestiges  les  plus  grossiers  :  qui,  jour- 
neUement,  est  obsede  d'eorits,  de  fables,  de  discoureurs  publiques, 
de  pvesidens  d'attroupemens,  de  leeteurs  de  cabarets  et  d'atteliers, 
asaooies^  pour  I'entretenir  de  ses  Tictoires,  de  ses  conquStes,  de  la 
detresse  de  ses  ennemis  ;  de  Timmensite  de  sa  puissance,  des  talena 
de  ses  chefs,  de  Penthonsiasme  que  la  liberty  iFran^aise  inspire  a 
tons  les  penples  et  4  toutes  les  armees.  Quiconque  n'a  pas  suivi 
ces  rendezvous  d'instruction  ou  Ton  aiguillonne  sans  cesse  les  pre- 
iuges  populaires :  quiconque  n'a  pas  questionne  les  divers  ^tats ; 
a  comitteneer  par  ce  qui  s  appelle  la  bonne  bourgeoisie  de  Paris,  et 
k  finir  par  la  populace,  n'aura  qu*ime  imparfaite  idee  des  sucoes 
de  la  demagogic  en  ce  genre,  comme  dans  tons  les  autres. 

Oes  r^exiona,  fondees  but  des  observations  suivies,  command- 
eront  peut-^tre  aux  augustes  frdres  de  sa  majeste,  a  leur  conseil, 
et  Bux  royalistes,  de  subordonner  leur  courage  impatient  k  la  pru- 
dence ;  et  une  fois  armds,  de  n'agir  qu'avec  les  precautions,  a 
Tepoque,  et  par  des  mesures  ,  qui  puissent  prevenir  les  malheurs 
inseparables  d'un  plan  different. 

Par  les  mSmes  motifs,  il  paraitra  sans  doute  oonvenable  que  dans 
le  cas  ou  les  princes  feraient  preceder  leur  mouvemens  d*une  de- 
claration, ce  inanifeste  soit  calcule  sur  eelui  des  puissances  ;  qu'on 
s'y  renferme  dans  des  assurances  g^nerales,  en  evitant  tout  ce  qui 
preterait  aux  oommentaires  pe^fldes  des  factieux  ;  qu*on  y  presente 
les  princes  eomme  les  lib^rateurs  du  peuple  ;  qu'on  promette  paix, 
siiret^  liberty  legitime ;  qu 'cnfin  Ton  ^earte  tout  ce  qui  manifesterait 
une  volonte  de  faire  prevaloir  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  ^ouveme- 
Bient ;  et  qu'on  se  borne  h,  dtelarar  que  Ton  agit  pour  faire  rendre 
an  roi  sa  liberfce ;  et  pour  retablir  le  governement  monarchique, 
tel  <vi»  sa  mueste  a  entendu  le  dreonscnre. 
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Sa  xnajeste  ti^  bhretienne,  pleine  de  cmifianoe  daxw  les  senti- 
mens  genereux  et  dans  la  sagesse  des  conrs  de  Yienne  et  de  BerliB, 
se  pliut  tk  esp^r  qu'elles  considdrent  du  memo  o&il  sa  ratoation, 
celle  de  la  monarcnie  Fnwcaise,  et  les  moyens  de  terminer  la 
guerre  actuelle,  Bans  exposer  rinterieur  du  royaume  a  de  nouyelles 
oatastrophes. 

EUe  desire,  elle  soUicite,  que  le  mauifeste  qui  prec^dera  les  ope- 
rations, soit  etabli  sur  des  bases  analogues  a  celles  dont  on  yient 
d'exposer  rimportance ;  et  <}ue  la  promptitade  de  sa  pubHcation 
pr^vienne  des  oalamit^s  immmentes. 

Elle  se  persuade  aue  les  effets  a  attendre  des  craintes  a  inspirer 
r^sulteront  d'abord  ae  la  certitude  qu'acquerront  les  factieux,  qu*en 
declarant  la  guerre  a  sa  majeste  apostolique,  ils  Font,  par  le  fait, 
declaree  4 1'Europe  mdme ;  et  que  le  mani&ste  des  oours  de  Yienne 
et  de  Berlin  expnme  des  sentimens  ainsi  que  des  projets  comnrans 
aux  diffi^rentes  puisscmces  qui  ont  fonn^  le  ccmeert, 

Le  peuple  mesure  toujours  ses  dangers  sur  le  nombre  de  see 
ennemis :  ses  chefs  perdront  la  ressource  de  le  tromper,  comme  ils 
Tout  fait  jusqu'a  oe  jour,  par  Tassurance  qui  ni  le  corps  Gremuinique, 
ni  les  puissances  du  Kord,  ni  celles  du  Midi,  n'6pouserai«it  les 
interets  de  la  querelle  actueUe;  une  reunion  si  mena^ante  d^chirera 
le  bandeau  des  illusions ;  et  en  imposera  arec  d'autant  plus  d'effi- 
cace,  que  ni  TAssemblee,  ni  le  peuple,  n'y  sont  prepares. 

Dans  le  m^me  but,  il  parait  essentid  que  le  manifesto  ne  laisse 
aucun  espoir  de  voir  poser  les  armes  avant  que  le  roi  soit  mis  en 
liberty,  et  son  autorit^  legitime  retabHe. 

Tout  ce  qui  laisserait  entrevoir  la  possibilite  de  se  soustraire  au 
sort  de  la  guerre,  par  des  negociations  dilatoires,  ou  par  des  ac- 
commodemens  imparfaits,  retarderait  la  soumission  et  preparerait 
au  roi  de  nouveaux  dangers ;  car' on  ferait  servir  de  nouveUes  yio-> 
lences,  auxquelles  il  succomberait  probablement,  a  le  forcer  de 
rallentir  Tactivite  des  puissances  belligerantes. 

L'impression  de  terreur  resultera  encore,  et  prinoipalementy 
d'lme  declaration  6nergique  k  TAssembl^e  Rationale,  k  la  capitale, 
aux  corps  administratifs,  aux  munidpalites,  aux  individus,  qu'on 
les  rend  personnellement  garants,  dans  leurs  corps  et  biens,  du 
moindre  prejudice  apport^a  la  personne  de  leurs  majestes,  de  leurs 
families,  et  aux  citoyens  quelconques. 

Cette  d^laration  doit  frapper  encore  plus  particuU^rement  sur 
la  ville  de  Paris. 

On  soutiendra  la  terreur  par  la  confiance,  en  declarant  qu'on  est 
arm^  centre  les  factieux,  non  centre  le  roi  et  la  nation ;  qu'on 
prend  la  defense  des  gouvernemens  legitimes  et  des  peuples,  oontre 
une  anarchie  feroce,  qui  menace  latranquillite  de  I'Europe  entidre, 
prepare  les  plus  borribles  calamites,  et  brise,  entre  les  hommes^  les 
Bens  sociaux. 

Cette  forme  enlevera  aux  factions  un  argument  dont  elles  ont 
tir6  et  dont  elles  chercheront  encore  a  tirer  le  plus  grand  avantage ; 
savoir  que  c'est  id  la  guerre  des  rots  contre  lespeuples. 
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La  oonfiance,  ainsi  fondle  snr  cette  distinetion  entre  les  factleux, 
laaitres  da  royaome,  et  la  reste  de  la  nation,  serait  fortifiee  encore 
par  Inattention  a  ne  proposer,  k  n'imposer  aucnne  forme  de  gouveme- 
ment;  et  k  declarer  qu'on  8*arme  pour  le  r^tablissement  de  la 
monarchie ;  pour  la  liberte  du  monarque ;  pour  la  restauration  de 
la  paix; 

Cette  mesure  flechira  la  plupart  des  revolutionnalres  lasses  oti 
.  incertains,  qui,  sans  youloir  la  constitution  actuelle,  oraignent  le 
retour  des  grands  abus,  les  vengeances,  Foppression,  et  qui  savent 
que  S.  M.  T.  C.  sera  leur  plus  84r  protecteur  contre  ces  dangers ; 
et  desqueb  on  pent  attendre  la  soumission  des  qu'on  leur  presen- 
tera  une  issue  saois  ignominie,  une  monarchie  sans  arbitraire,  des 
Icix  protectrioes  des  personnes  et  des  ^Hropri^t^s. 

La  profonde  sagacity  de  LL,  MM.  I.  et  £>.  leur  aura  sai;is  doute 
fait  deja  pressentir  ces  observations :  la  destinee  du  roi,  de  la  reine, 
de  la  famiUe  royale,  du  trone,  de  tons  les  propri6taire8  et  du 
royaume  en  general,  peuvent  en  dependre. 

Mais  Taceel^ration  du  manifesto  est  en  ee  moment  Tobjet  princi- 
pal de  la  sollicitude  de  S.  M«  T,  C.  Elle  I'invoque  avec  des  in- 
stances redoublees :  tout  ce  qui  Tentoure,  tout  ce  qui  juge  saine- 
ment  les  mouvemens  de  Paris,  est  unanime  dans  cette  invocation. 

La. guerre  est  en  oe  moment  oubliee  a  Paris  et  dans  les  provin- 
ces :  on  ne  s'en  occupe,  on  ne  s*en  intimide  pas  plus  que  des 
batailles  des  Anglais  dans  THindostan.  Les  Grazettes  out  beau 
annoncer  la  marche  des  troupes  etrangeres :  cent  libelles  populaires 
rassurent  chaque  jour  les  Parisiens.  Le  silence  absolu  des  puis- 
sances depuis  la  declaration  hostile  de  TAssembl^e;  la  guerre 
defensive  du  Brabant,  des  revers  sans  consequence,  des  iSronts 
qu*on  ne  sent  point ;  la  formation  neeessairementlente  des  armees ; 
le  dekbrement,  la  dispersion,  la  d^tresse  ou  Ton  a  vu  rester  les 
emigres  Fran9ai8 ;  tout  a  oonoouru,  a  accroitre  Tetourdissement. 
Les  apprehensions  des  nlus  timides  ne  vont  pas  au-dela  de  I'idee, 
qu'avant  d'oser  les  ^omoattre,  on  leur  proposera  un  accommode- 
ment  dont  Us  se  moquent,  ainsi  que  du  danger  que  parait  courir 
leurs  fronti^res. 

C*est  a  ces  diff^rentes  causes  de  s^curite  qu'on  doit  les  progr^s 
de  I'autorite  des  Jacobins,  leurs  demi^res  entrenrises,  et  Tafireuz 
attentat  du  20  Juiu.  On  leur  a  laisse  le  terns  de  mdrir  la  combi- 
naison  de  nouvelles  catastrophes :  le  moindre  delai  leur  donnera 
celui  de  les  executer. 

On  ne  doit  pas  s*y  meprendre.  Si  cette  ^pouvantable  joumee 
du  20  Juin ;  cette  inome  scene  au  milieu  des  forfaits  de  la  Kevolu- 
tion,  ou  Ton  a  vu  LL.  MM.  livr^es  k  des  outrages,  expos^es  a  des 
perils  qui  font  fremir  Timagination :  si  ce  jour  de  deuil  et  d'op- 
probre  ne  s'est  pas  termine  par  deux  regicides,  il  faut  en  rendre 
grace  a  une  seule  circonstance. 

LL.  MM.  ont  ete  uniquement  sauvees  par  une  de  ces  impressions 
populaixea  que  Thabilete  des  ddmagogues  ne  peut  preivenir. 
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lis  n'6taient  pas  maitres  de  teair  en  garde  cette  poptdace  contre 
raacendant  de  la  majesty  royale,  de  la  presence  de  sea  souyerams, 
de  Teffroi  inyolontaire  qui  enchainait  leurs  bras  re^cides,  a  la  yoix 
des  angustes  personnes  dont  I'heroique  fermet^  desarma  ces  dmes 
sanffuinaires. 

Dans  Taltematiye  de  consommer  leur  crime  en  rallumant  ]a 
foreur  de  la  multitade,  on  de  la  r^server  it  de  nonveaox  attentats, 
la  politiqae  dicta  anx  chefs,  de  ne  pas  se  d^couyrir  aassi  manifeste- 
ment ;  oe  ne  pas  prendre  snr  eux  la  r^sponsibilite  exclusive  du 
dernier  forfait  h  oonunettre,  et  de  ne  pas  s'enlever  la  ressource  de 
la  rejetter  sur  Tegarement  du  peuple. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  les  mdmes  perils  demeurent  suspendus  snr 
la  tdte  de  LL.  MM.    Oe  n  'est  qu'a  force  d'artifioes  et  de  moyens 

Erecaires  qu'on  defend  encore  leur  existence.  D'un  Jour  a  Tautre 
i  France  etl'Europe  peuvent  dtre.dans  le  deuil.  LL.  MM. 
comptent  les  minutes  jusqu'^  la  publication  du  manifeste :  leur  vie 
est  une  afireuse  agonie. 

Dans  le  courant  de  ce  mois,  les  factieux  rassemblent  a  Paris  une 
nouvelle  federation  de  leurs  satellites.  Si  les  dispositions  exte- 
rieures  ne  contrabalancent  pas  la  hardiesse  de  leurs  oomplots ;  si  le 
courage  du  roi  dans  cette  fatale  extr^mit6  n'est  pas  second^  par  la 
declaration  des  puissances,  et  par  la  rapidite  d'op^rations  actives, 
il  faut  s'envelopper  la  t^te  et  se.  soumettre  a  la  Providence. 

L'assassinat  de  LL.  MM.  serait  le  si^al  d'un  massacre  general : 
les  ressorts  qui  supportent  encore  en  France  la  societe  ne  tiennent 
plus  qu'dk  un  £[1:  un  bouleversement'efiroyable  la  menace,  et  dans 
moins  de  cinq  semaines  elJe  sera  peut-etre  dans  un  etat  pire  que 
St.  Domingue. 

Quelle  restauration  operer  alors  sur  un  pareil  entassement  de 
ca]amit6s!  La  guerre,  son  but,  ses  effets,  tout  changerait  de 
nature.  Mais  il  suffit  d'avoir  presente  ce  tableau  avec  la  frandiise 
d'une  rigoureuse  verite,  pour  placer  une  confiance  enti^re  dans 
rhumanit^,  et  dans  les  lumieres  des  cours  de  Vienne  et  de  Berlin. 

Presente  au  Boi  de  Prusse  le  14  Juillet  1792 ;  et  le  lendemain 
a  Sa  Maieste  Imp^riale  et  Eoyale,  ainsi  qn'k  Mons,  le  Vice  Chan- 
celler  d'Etat,  Comte  de  Cobentzel,  et  au  Baron  de  Spielman, 
Premier  B^fetendaire  de  la  Chancellerie  d'Etat. 
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